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Parliamentary Debates 


THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Sixth Session of the Fifth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap- 
pointed to meet at Westminster, the ‘I'wenty-seventh Day 
of January 1818, in the Fifty-eighth Year of the Reign 
of His Majesty King GEORGE the Third. 


[ Sess. 1818. 


—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 13, 1818. 


THE Prince Recent’s Messace RES- 
PECTING THE MARRIAGES OF THE ROYAL 
Duxes.] Lord Castlereagh presented 
the following Message from the Prince 
Regent: 

GeorGE, P. R. 

“ The Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
thinks it right to inform the House of 
Commons, that Treaties of Marriage are 
in negotiation between his royal highness 
the duke of Clarence and the princess of 
Saxe Meiningen, eldest daughter of the 
late reigning duke of Saxe Meiningen ; 
and also between his royal highness the 
duke of Cambridge and the princess of 
Hesse, youngest daughter of the land- 
grave Frederick, and niece of the elector of 
Hesse. 

“ After the afflicting calamity which 
the Prince Regent and the nation have 
sustained in the loss of his Royal Highness’s 
beloved and only child, the princess Char- 
lotte, his Royal Highness is fully per- 
suaded that the House of Commons will 
feel how essential it is to the best interests 
of the country that his Royal Highness 
should be enabled to make a suitable pro- 
vision for such of his royal brothers as 
shall have contracted marriage with the 
consent of the Crown: and his Royal 
Highness has received so many proofs of 
the affectionate attachment of this House 
to his majesty’s person and family, as 
leave him no room to doubt of the con- 
currence and assistance of this House in 
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enabling him to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for this important purpose.” 
G. R 


The Message having been brought up 
and read from the Chair, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that conformably 
to precedent in former cases, he should 
move that the Message be referred for 
consideration to a committee of the House 
to-morrow. He should refrain this even- 
ing from entering into any explanation of 
the message, which, as matters now stood, 
it would be not only advisable, but more 
consonant with the practice of the House 
to enter upon to-morrow. For the pre- 
sent, he should abstain from taking an 
proceeding upon the message, whic 
might have the appearance of pledging the 
House to an express line of conduct ulti- 
mately, and would merely move, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, to 
return his Royal Highness the thanks of 
this House, for his most gracious commu- 
nication of the intended marriages between 
his royal highness the duke of Clarence 
and the princess of Saxe Meiningen, 
eldest daughter of the late reigning duke 
of Saxe Meiningen, and also between his 
royal highness the duke of Cambridge and 
the princess of Hesse, youngest daughter 
of the landgrave Frederick, and niece of 
the elector of Hesse: to express our 
entire satisfaction at the prospect of these 
alliances with protestant princesses of 
illustrious families; and to assure his 
Royal Highness, that this House will im- 
mediately proceed to the consideration of 
his Royal Highness’s graeious message, in 
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such a manner as shall demonstrate the 
zeal, duty, and affectionate attachment of 
this House to his majesty’s person and 
family, and a due regard to the importance 
of any measure which may tend to secure 
the succession of the Crown in his ma- 
jesty’s illustrious house.” 

Mr. Tierney said, he could have no ob- 
jection to agree to the proposition of the 
noble lord. Not having been one of those 
favoured members, who had had the ad- 
vantage of hearing the noble lord’s views 
with respect to the sums which ought to 
be asked from the House, of course he 
could at present form no opinion on the 
subject. He could not help thinking it 
was not very respectful to the House to 
summon certain members out of the mi- 
nisterial side of the House, who had in 
confidence communicated to them what it 
was not fitting should be made known to 
the House till to-morrow [Hear, hear!]. 
These meetings, it would seem, were al- 
ways called when any new measure was 
tobe submitted to the House; for ministers 
were convinced, that unless their measures 
had such a previous rehearsal, they could 
not carry them. Nothing could be done 


without a previous discussion in a meeting 


of fifty or sixty ministerial gentlemen. 
Such had been the nature of the meeting 
at lord Liverpool’s that morning. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was not aware 
of any thing unconstitutional or unusual 
in occasional meetings of this nature, nor 
could he see any parliamentary usage to 
preclude them. 

Mr. Protheroe said, if the reports which 
were in circulation were true, he thought 
an opportunity ought to be given to the 
people of England to see how every indi- 
vidual representative acted on such an 
occasion as the present; and he should 
therefore probably feel it his duty to move 
a call of the House. If sufficient time 
was afforded before the discussion came 
on, he should have no such duty to per- 
form ; but if it was not afforded, he should 
move the postponement of the discussion. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in the course 
he proposed to adopt, he was only follow- 
ing the invariable practice of parliament, 
which was to name a day for taking into 
consideration the royal message. If a 
call of the House should be moved for, 
he should not give it any opposition. 

Mr. Brougham contended, that under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
it was necessary for the House, if it valued 
its own character, the peace of the nation, 


and the security of the throne, to take 
every step in all it did, to carry the 
voice of the country along with them. He 
should be disposed to support the motion 
of any honourable member who should 
propose that before proceeding any further 
on the subject, the usual caution should 
he taken to secure a full attendance, and 
that there be laid before the House a cor- 
rect statement of facts, containing the 
sums already granted to, and annually in 
possession of, some of the members of the 
royal family. 

Mr. Methuen had been anticipated in 
what he meant to say by his hon. and 
learned friend. He was decidedly of opi- 
nion that an account should be laid before 
the House of the income of theroyal dukes, 
from naval and military appointments, 
from the civil list, and from ihe droits of 
the Admiralty, and should make a motion 
to that effect. 

Lord Castlereagh did not intend to op- 
pose the motion, but it must be postponed 
till the present question was disposed of, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he was surprised, 
after all they had heard and seen of the 
distresses of the country, that any message 
should be brought down to the House, 
sanctioned by the confidential servants of 
the Crown, calling on parliament to give 
away large sums, without laying before 
them information to show the necessity of 
the measure. He was one of those who 
were desirous that the House should with- 
hold every allowance till the necessity of 
it was clearly proved. He considered 
the practice of calling together a certain 
number of members, for the purpose of 
taking their opinion whether such an ap- 
plication ought to be made, a practice 
highly objectionable. No man was more 
attached than himself to the house of 
Brunswick. He believed the support of 
the throne to be essential to the happiness 
and security of the people at large. But, 
in giving the royal family every proper 
support, it was necessary for him to look 
also at the (interests and feelings of the 
people, and to examine what the finances 
of the country enabled it to pay. Now, 
he would appeal to any gentleman who 
had heard the discussions on the leather 
tax, whether this was a time to make any 
grant of the public money that was not 
justly called for. They ought to see 
what burthens the people could bear, 
before they voted a single shilling for 
such a purpose as the present. 

Mr. Curwen, trusted that the House 
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would not be called upon to ‘vote one 
single shilling, till after the chancellor of 
the exchequer had laid before it a detailed 
statement of the supplies, and ways and 
means of the year. 

Mr. Brand could not see any fair reason 
why the noble lord should refuse to men- 
tion the amount of the grants he intended 
to propose. Information was due to the 

ublic, when a grant, reported to be so 
was intended, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it would be 
unfair, as well as unsatisfactory to the 
House, to state the sums proposed, with- 
out being able to enter into all the requisite 
details and explanations. 

Lord Lascelles said, that he was one of 
those who had attended the meeting 
alluded to during the early part of the 
discussion. He thought he should not 
take too much upon himself if he stated 
that what had transpired there had not 
met with the satisfaction of several others 
besides himself. He would not say more 
at present, but he would repeat, that in 
what he had mentioned, he had not stated 
his own feelings alone. 

Mr. Lyttelton wished to know, whether 
the proposition to be submitted to-morrow 
would include any other individuals than 
the illustrious persons mentioned in the 
message ? 

Lord Castlereagh declined giving any 
answer. 

Mr. Bennet asked, whether ministers 
had not communicated to their select 
committee, that they intended to propose 
19,000/. in addition a year to one of the 
royal dukes, besides 19,000/. outfit, and 
12,0002. a year to each of the others ? 

Sir Charles Monck said, it was a very 
singular proceeding for his majesty’s 
ministers to declare to a private meeting 
of their own friends, what they refused to 
communicate to the House. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he should be glad if 
any of the gentlemen who were present 
at the meeting alluded to, if they were not 
bound to keep silence on the subject, 
would be so kind as to state, for the infor- 
mation of the House, what was the amount 
of the sums proposed to the royal persons 
to whom they were to be granted. If 
any gentleman would have the kindness 
to furnish that information, the House 
would be much better prepared for the 
discussion to-morrow. 

.. Lord Stanley said, he wished to be in- 
formed either by the noble lord or by the 
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Speaker, whether it was consistent with 
the usages of the House, or whether, in 
fact, there was any precedent in which 
the House, in their vote of thanks to the 
throne for such a communication, went 
further than the message itself? 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was not meant 
by the proposed Address to commit the 
pas upon any of the points mentioned 
in the communication from the throne. 
It gave no countenance to any particular 
amount of grant, or in fact to any grant 
at all. ‘The Address left the House per- 
fectly open. It did not pledge the House 
to any thing; it contained a mere expres- 
sion of thanks, as usual, for the commu- 
nication, and a promise to take it into 
consideration. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had not less re- 
gard to the security of the succession to 
the Crown, than the noble lord, but he 
thought that some regard should be paid 
to the interests of the people, which were 
not at variance with the interest of the 
Crown, but closely connected with it. 
There was an omission in the Address, 
which, if it was not supplied, would pre- 
vent him from concurring in it. The 
House pledged itself to tuke such mea- 
sures as a regard to the succession to the 
throne required. To this he had not the 
least objection; but he thought it fit the 
House should declare its regard also to 
the state of the people, and its sense of 
the burthens under which they labour, 
and the privations they undergo. He 
should, therefore, move to add after the 
word ‘ House,” these words, * and to 
the burthened state of the people of this 
country.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, the amendment 
appeared to him quite unnecessary, and 
would seem to imply, before any specific 
grant was proposed, that there was, in 
some quarter, not a due regard to the 
burthens of the people. There was no- 
thing in the Address which called in ques- 
tion the principle, that the interests of 
the people should be attended to. Such 
amendments were not, he believed, upon 
such occasions, recognized by the usage 
of parliament. For these reasons, he 
should oppose the one now proposed. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote thought that no- 
thing could be more moderate than the 
amendment of his hon. and learned friend. 
When the House was called upon to make 
large provisions, there was nothing more 
natural than to take into consideration 
the situation of the country. He did not 
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feel all that joy that the noble lord per- 
haps might feel on occasion of these mar- 
riages. They were unlike marriages in 
private life. No one of them ever oc- 
curred without the country being bur- 
thened. They were always accompanied 
with a considerable addition to the reve- 
nue of the personages who were the par- 
ties. At present a man had only to walk 
about with his eyes open, to see that the 
country was in a most distressed condi- 
tion. They ought to consider before 
they added even a single sixpence to the 
public burthens. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the proposed 
amendment did not pledge the House to 
any particular line of conduct, any more 
than the other parts of the Address. The 
amendment was particularly necessary at 
present, because they were going to do 
more than they had ever been called upon 
to do in one day before. They knew that. 
a meeting had been held, at which the 
subject was discussed. ‘They were not 
put in possession of what had transpired 
there, but they were informed, though 
not from the highest authority, at least 
from one of the most respectable mem- 
bers of the House, that what was pro- 
posed was such as ought not to be enter- 
tained. They should take care then, not 
to commit themselves. They were ready 
to discharge their duty to the Crown; but 
when called upon to do it under such 
suspicious circumstances, was it too much 
to pledge themselves in the Address, that 
in attending to the interests of the Crown, 
they would not disregard those of the 
people? 

The gallery was then cleared for a divi- 
sion, and strangers remained excluded for 
nearly three quarters of an hour, during 
which time an interesting discussion took 
place, of which the following is the sub- 
stance : 

Mr. Somers Cocks expressed his anxiety 
to explain the reason why he could not vote 
for the amendment. Viewing it as pledging 
the House to the principle of economy, he 
did not object to it on that ground. On 
the contrary, when the proposed allow- 
ance came to be discussed, he should show 
by his vote that he was as warm a friend 
to the principle as any man; but he was 
averse to departing from the usual mode 
of proceeding in such addresses, which 
might be liable to misconstruction. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was desirous of 
removing the false impression under which 
the hon. gentleman appeared to labour, 
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when he thought that it signified nothing 
to the successful opposition of the pro- 
posed measure, whether the vote was 
given in this or in a future stage. He 
pressed his amendment for the very pur- 
pose of deterring ministers, in the earliest 
possible stage, from going on with such a 
measure ; and he was confident that the 
amendment, if carried, would have the 
most salutary consequences, as well to the 
interests of the country, as to the stability 
of the government, by putting an end at 
once to a proposition fraught with the 
very worst consequences to both. 

Mr. Lee Keck could not avoid declaring 
the course which he felt himself bound to 
adopt. Disapproving highly of the pro- 
position made at the meeting at lord 
Liverpool's, he should decidedly oppose 
it; and, though he wished the amendment 
had not been moved, still he felt he had 
no choice, but must give it his support. 

Mr. Plunkett wished his hon. and 
learned friend would consent to withdraw 
the amendment. He entirely concurred 
in opinion with him, and when the ques- 
tion was brought forward, he should 
strenuously support him to the utmost of 
his power. But he was apprehensive that 
it might wear an appearance very foreign 
to his hon. and learned friend’s intentions, if 
the House departed from the precedents of 
former addresses, by referring to the topic 
of economy, not to be found in the mes- 
sage, and thereby seeming to insinuate 
that the Crown had improperly omitted 
that important consideration. On the 
merits of the question he heartily agreed 
with his hon. and learned friend. 

Sir J. Newport expressed his regret at 
being obliged to differ so widely from his 
right hon. friend in his view of the amend- 
ment, which he regarded as absolutely 
necessary, after what had passed on both 
sides. It was a great mistake in his right 
hon. friend to suppose that the amend- 
ment could refer to any thing but the 
conduct of ministers, The message was 
their act, and if the omission was cen- 
sured by the amendment, the censure fell 
upon the constitutional advisers of the 
Crown alone. 

Lord Lascelles said, he was one of 
those who were present at the meeting at 
lord Liverpool's, and he there felt that he 
could not agree to the proposition of mi- 
nisters. He was prepared to oppose it by 
his vote when it should come forward ; 
but he declined supporting the amend- 
ment, or voting in the present stage. 
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Sir C. Monck strongly supported the 
amendment, as did Mr. Calcraft and Mr. 
Tierney, upon the ground of lord Castle- 
reagh’s refusal to inform the House what 
was intended, and the fact which had 
come out of so many members that morn- 
ing having learnt what the measure was, 
and immediately declared that they could 
not agree to it. 

Mr. E. Littleton said, he should not 
easily be suspected of opposing govern- 
ment, with whom he so generally acted. 
But he had been one of the meeting at 
lord Liverpool's, and had found a great 

-many others, like himself, friends to the 
measures of administration, but who could 
not agree to the proposition made by lord 
Liverpool. However, he should reserve 
himself for the after stage of the question. 

Mr. Abercromby considered that those 
who opposed the amendment quite mis- 
took the question. The duty of the 
House was to act as an intermediate body 
between the people and the Crown, at- 
tending to the interests of both. His 
right hon. friend (Mr. Plunkett) could 
not surely so far forget its functions, and 
indeed its whole forms of proceeding, as 
to regard any thing which it did relative 
to a message or address, as applicable to 
the executive branch of the government, 
or to any persons other than the ministers 
ofthe Crown. After the avowals of opi- 
nion on all sides respecting the expected 
proposition, it would be a deception not 
to add the declaration contained in the 
amendment. 

Mr. Wynn wished the amendment to 
be withdrawn, for fear of impeding the 
future opposition to the proposed vote, in 
which opposition he should certainly con- 
cur; but the amendment he thought con- 
trary to the usual forms of their proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Courtenay deemed it necessary to 
declare at once, in the earliest stage, his 
opposition to the measure. He approved 
of the amendment, because it went to de- 
clare the opinion of the House, and to 
prevent the measure, deprecated on almost 
all hands, from being proposed. It had 
his unqualified assent. 

Sir 7. Acland was against the amend- 
ment, though he strongly supported the 
— of it, and should show this b 

is vote when the measure was ett 

Mr. Gooch said, he had been at the 
meeting at lord Liverpool’s, and disap- 
proved of the proposition. 

Mr. Methuen warmly supported the 
amendment. 
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General Walpole asked, whether if 
such an expression of regard to the bur- 
thens of the country had been in the ori- 
ginal address, gentlemen would have 
voted for leaving them out ? 

Sir W. Curtis said, he had not been at 
lord Liverpool’s, though he had on former 
occasions of a similar kind, and had ex- 
pressed his mind freely. If he had been 
there, he should to-day have opposed the 
proposition decidedly, and so he should 
when it came on; but he would not vote 
now for the amendment. 

Sir S. Romilly begged the House, be- 
fore it came to a vote, to recollect that 
the whole of the members to whom the 
private and unconstitutional disclosure had 
been made in the morning, and who alone 
knew its nature, had, from all that now 
appeared, disapproved of it, and had, one 
after another, informed the House of its 
being of a kind impossible to be supported 
by those who usually voted with ministers. 
Was it too much in these circumstances 
to record the warning of the House to 
ministers in the address, and to let it be 
known that there existed such an opinion ? 
The original address would only tend to 
mislead any one who read it as to the sen- 
timents of the House, and the reception 
— the proposition was likely to meet 
with. 

The question being put, That the 
words “ and to the present burthened 
state of the people of this country,” be 
added, the House divided: Ayes, 93; 
Noes, 144. The Address was then agreed 
to in its original shape. 


List of the Minority. 


Calvert, Charles 
Calcraft, John 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Carter, John 
Caulfield, hon. H. 
Cochrane, lord 
Coke, T. W. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Dickinson, W. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Fane, John 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fazakerly, N. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Grenfell, Pascoe, 
Gaskell, Benjamin | 
Gurney, Hudson 
Grant, J. P. 
Hamilton, Hans 
Hamilton, lord A. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Aubrey, sir John 
Archdale, general 
Broderick, hon, W. 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Baker, John 
Barclay, Charles 
Babington, Thomas 
Butterworth, Joseph 
Baillie, J. E. 
Baring, sir Thomas 
Barnett, James 
Barnard, visc. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Birch, Jos. 

Brand, hon. Thos. 
Brougham, Henry 
Burrell, hon. P. D. 
Burrell, Walter 
Courtenay, W. 
Carhampton, ear) of 
Calvert, N, 
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Hill, lord Arthur 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Howard, lord H. M. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Hughes, W. L. 

Keck, G.A. L. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, sir Wm. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lyttelton, hon. W. H. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Markham, admiral 
Martin, John 
Moore, Peter 
Newport, sir John . 
North, Dudley 
Onslow, Arthur 
Ord, Wm. 
Ossulston, lord 
Parnell, W. H. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Philips, George 
Powlett, hon, W. 
Pym, Francis 
Portman, E. B. 
Protheroe, E. 


Robarts, W. T. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Sebright, sir John. 
Spencer, lord R. 
Sharp, R. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, John 
Smith, Sam. 
Smith, Abel 
Smith, W. 
Smith, Robt. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Stanley, lord 
Symonds, T. P. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Thompson, T. 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Teed, J. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon. W. 
Wharton, John 
Wood, alderman 
TELLERS 
Methuen, Paul 
Monck, sir C. 


Mr. Methuen then moved, * That there 
be laid before this House, a Return of all 
Incomes received by their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, 


Cumberland, Sussex, and Cambridge, 
arising from Military, Naval, or Civil Ap- 
pointments, Pensions, or other emolu- 
ments, as well as all Grants out of the 
Admiralty Droits, made to them since the 
year 1800.” It would also be desirable 
to ascertain the income received by the 
duke of Cambridge from Hanover. 

Tierney concurred in the necessity 
of obtaining this information. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not see how this information could be had 
through the usual official mode of applying 
for accounts. It certainly could not be 
had as the motion was wotded. 

Mr. J. P. Grant asked, what use there 
would be in altering the words of the mo- 
tion, if what the right hon. gentleman 
said was correct—jhat he knew no way of 
getting at these accounts: If govern- 
ment had not the power of getting at 
these accounts he knew not who could. 
He heped, however, that some pains 
would be taken to procure the necessary 
information. 

Mr. Brougham remarked, that although 
there was no office in the kingdom from 
which the return alluded to could be ob- 
tained, there was one person who could 
readily make that return, and that person 
was the duke of Cambridge himself. 


Such a return was obviously necessary to 
guide the judgment and decide the ulti- 
mate vote of the House upon the question 
just submitted to its consideration. It 
was no doubt fit and becoming that the 
several members of the royal family should 
he enabled to maintain a degree of splen- 
dour suitable to their high station, but 
then the House was bound to consider 
the means which each possessed to an- 
swer that purpose, before any additional 
grant was acceded to. With this view 
the House should be apprized of the re- 
venue derived from Hanover by the duke 
of Cambridge ; and if a country, which 
had so often been the cause of augmenting 
the expense of Great Britain, should at 
length contribute something towards an 
alleviation of our burthens, we might hail 
the extraordinary change. 

The Chencellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that it was quite unusual on the 
part of that House to inquire into the 
receipts or revenues of the royal family 
from foreign countries. It was known, 
indeed, that upon a former occasion, Mr. 
Fox concurred with Mr. Pitt in resisting 
a proposition of this nature, and that the 
former was more decisive than the latter 
in deprecating the inquiry. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his convic- 
tion, that if Mr. Fox had lived to witness 
such a motion as the discussion of that 
evening referred to, with the present bur- 
thens and distresses of the country, his 
conduct would have been decidedly dif- 
ferent. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Protherce said that it was his ori- 
ginal intention to have given some previ- 
ous notice of the motion which he thought 
it necessary to submit, for a Call of the 
House at the present crisis. But from 
what had been said by the noble secretary 
for foreign affairs, he felt it proper to 
bring forward this motion at once, and 
without notice. This course, he was in- 
deed, urged to adopt, by considerations 
wholly independent of the tone and tem- 
per which appeared in this evening’s dis- 
cussion. For upon such a question as 
that to which the message referred, the 
opinion of every member ought to be 
known. There were some memberswhose 
attendance ministers themselves might be 
willing to dispense with from motives of 
personal or political accommodation, 
while others might decline to attend for 
their own accommodation. But no such 
considerations should be regarded upon 
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this occasion. It was desirable, indeed, 
that, under the present circumstances of 
the country, the attendance should be as 
full as possible, and therefore he moved, 
«¢ That the House be called over on Fri- 
day the 24th instant.” 

The motion was agreed to. 


Orpwance Estimates.] Mr. Brog- 
den having brought up the Committee of 
Supply to which the Ordnance Estimates 
were referred, 

Mr. Bennet resumed the subject of the 
hardship sustained by the reduced officers 
of the artillery drivers, and repeated the 
arguments he had advanced on a former 
evening. It had been stated, that eight 
out of twelve troops had been disbanded ; 
but the fact was, there were twelve troops ; 
six were disbanded in 1814, and six re- 
tained. The difference was, that the four 
troops that remained were composed out 
of the six that had been disbanded. 
They were all broke alike, and therefore 
were all entitled to some allowance. All 
he asked for was, that two more corps 
should be placed in the same situation as 
those that remained ; and if this was not 
done, he should make a motion on the 
subject. 

Lord Cochrane thought, the case of the 
officers alluded to was one of great hard- 
ship. it was understood at the time, that 
their reduction was only a temporary mea- 
sure, and that an early opportunity would 
be taken to employ them; but now they 
were told that they would not again be 
wanted. Those officers were also obliged, 
before they could receive their half-pay, 
to swear that they held no civil or military 
appointment, thus obliging them to live 
on a scanty pittance, or else to give up 
their half-pay altogether. He held in his 
hand papers which stated that many of 
those officers had served for a great length 
of time, and that one of them had been 
instrumental in saving an entire brigade 
of sir John Moore’s army. This and many 
other acts of similar service called for 
the consideration of government, and he 
hoped they would not be overlooked. 

The Earl of Carhampton said, he felt 
himself in a strange place, and heard 
strange things. He recollected, a few 
nights past, that the hon. member who 
moved the resolutions in the committee 
on the ordnance estimates appeared to 
him to drag the papers from his pocket or 
his sleeve, like a conjuror, and when the 
different items were agreed to, he came 
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in with @ postcript to the amount of 
5,000/. for repairing damages done to the 
sea walls at Portsmouth and Haslar by 
the Jate violent storm; which, by the 
way, he did not think regular, as there 
had been no notice given on the subject. 
He thought that the ordnance department 
was one where great reductions ought to 
take place, but he was sorry to see that an 
increase of expenditure was advocated. 
The expense of this department had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. He firmly believed, that in 
England, a reduction of one half might 
be eflected, and in Ireland of two thirds. 
He had himself held the appointments of 
adjutant general, and of commander in 
chief inthat country. At that time there 
were three engineers employed, and he 
then thought there was one too many; 
but Ireland had now no less than thir- 
teen. He was anxious to point out to the 
public now and where a reduction should 
take place; but he would leave the sub- 
ject for the present, however fully he 
was convinced of the necessity of speak- 
ing upon it. 

Mr. Ward thought, that the time of the 
House was unnecessarily wasted upon the 
present discussion. There would another 
and a more proper period come for the 
examination of the subject alluded to. 
When that time should arrive, he would 
be prepared to enter into a defence of 
every item which had been brought for- 
ward. The noble lord who spoke last 
had certainly availed himself of a fair op- 
portunity for making his observations ; 
but he must say, in return, that the sub« 
ject had been so amply discussed, not 
only in that House, but by committees 
above stairs, that he felt it unnecessary to 
offer any reply. If the noble lord would 
suggest to him any practicable retrench- 
ment, he should most willingly accept the 
suggestion. With regard to the vote of 
5,000/. for the repair of the damage done 
by the late storms to Portsmouth, he ad- 
mitted, that, in point of regularity, notice 
ought to have been given of this additional 
item in the estimates. The report, how- 
ever, on which the application to parlia- 
ment was founded, represented the imme- 
diate necessity of the repairs, and it was 
upon this consideration that the notice 
had been dispensed with. If the House 
should be of opinion, that this form of 
proceeding was necessary, he was willing 
to withdraw the resolution for the present. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 
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OFFENDERS Conviction REWARDS 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for the 
second reading of this bill, 

The Attorney General said, that he had 
no difficulty in admitting the propriety of 
some alteration in the law as it now stood; 
but the present measure went to the total 
abolition of all rewards for the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of offenders. These 
rewards had been enacted by a great 
— of statutes, passed at very different 

eriods ; and the inference was, that the 
egislature had, at each of those periods, 
been impressed with the necessity of sti- 
mulating the assiduity and exertions of 
the persons employed in performing this 
necessary service. Now, a law passed for 
the more effectual punishment of offen- 
ders, must not be supposed to have been 
inefficacious, merely hecause offenders 
were still found to exist. It was not pos- 
sible for any man to say how many had 
been deterred from crime by such regu- 
lations, nor indeed how many had been 
brought to justice by their means, who 
would otherwise have escaped. He cer- 
tainly could not deny the position, that 
rewards might in some cases operate, for 
that they had so operated had been lately 
proved in courts of justice, to induce men 
to tempt others into offences for the pur- 
pose of obtaining them. Of so serious an 
evil the instances, he must hope, were but 
few, and no general law, it was well 
known, could ever arrive at perfection, or 
be at all times guarded against abuse. 
The question was, whether these were not 
cases of a peculiar nature, in which it was 
necessary to the interests of society, that 
the zeal and activity of individuals should 
be stimulated—cases in which it was ne- 
cessary for them to leave their homes, 
and expose themselves to situations per- 
haps of considerable peril. His notion 
was, that it would be injurious to the inte- 
rests of justice, in the apprehension of 
criminals, to take away the rewards 
for conviction in all cases; but he 
thought that for no apprehension ought 
there to be a fixed reward. His opinion 
was, that both the extent of the reward, 
the distribution of it, and whether there 
ought to be any reward at all, ought to 
be referred to the judges before whom the 
charge was made, and the indictment 
tried. The stimulus for the apprehension 
of criminals would thus be left, while the 
inducements to conspiracy would be re- 
moved. When cases came before the 
court, in which the prosecutor, the wit- 
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nesses, or the officers, appeared to be act- 
ing from motives of interest, and not from 
a regard to public justice; when they ap- 
peared not meritoriously zealous for the 
punishment of crime, but disposed to 
make a trade of their services for personal 
benefit ; then the judges should refuse the 
reward altogether. If the contrary was 
the case, they might award the whole 401, 
or give any part, or distribute it among 
those who had exerted themselves for the 
apprehension of the criminal, according to 
their merits. He opposed the second 
reading of the bill, therefore, not because 
it abolished fixed rewards, but because it 
allowed no rewards at all, and thus took 
away all inducements to exertion in the 
apprehension of criminals. By the bill 
no reward was allowed except to the fa- 
mily or executors of an officer who was 
killed in the execution of his duty. This 
provision of the bill he would adopt, and 
in another part of it too, that referred to 
the prohibition of transferring ‘Tyburn- 
tickets, he entirely concurred. He would 
agree, generally, with the honourable 
author of the bill, to abolish all certainty 
of reward, either as to amount, the terms 
on which it might be claimed, or the dis- 
tribution of it among the different parties 
who lent their exertions to apprehend cri- 
minals ; but he could not concur with him 
in abolishing rewards altogether. He 
thought the evils at present complained 
of might be removed, conspiracy prevent- 
ed, and all the salutary objects in view 
attained, by still continuing to hold out 
rewards for apprehension; but referring 
the amount, and the question whether any 
thing at all should be granted, to the 
judges. In their discretion it might be 
safely rested: with them the power would 
not be abused, while the public would 
have all the benefits that might arise from 
stimulating the activity of officers and pro- 
secutors in the performance of their duty. 
It was because the bill, as it at present 
stood, could not accomplish the latter ob- 
ject. that he opposed the second reading. 
Mr. W. Smith said, he could not agree 
with the hon. and learned gentleman in 
opposing the second reading of the bill, 
while he concurred with him in several of 
his positions. It might go into the com- 
mittee, and be there amended, so as to 
meet the views of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, and those who concurred ge- 
nerally in its principle, but differed about 
its detail. In much of what the hon. and 
learned gentleman had said towards the 
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conclusion of his observations he cordially 
agreed, but he could not allow the strength 
of his arguments against a change, drawn 
from the history of the statutes connected 
with the present subject. The rewards, 
he thought, were very improperly propor- 
tioned, as they regarded the different 
kinds of crimes. The greatest reward was 
given for the apprehension of the greatest 
criminal, and the less reward for the con- 
viction of the least offence. The scale 
appeared to him to be thus improperly 
graduated, both because less pecuniary 
induCement was required for exertion to 
apprehend a person charged with a great 
crime, from the natural sentiments of 
mankind being more strongly excited 
against the criminal, and because, by 
holding out an increase of reward in pro- 
portion to the atrocity of crime, a motive 
was given for allowing offenders to pro- 
ceed in their guilty course till their appre- 
hension should become of value. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had spoken of | 
the merits of persons who exerted them- 
selves to apprehend criminals. In the 
sentiments he had expressed on this sub- 
ject, he could not concur. Where was 
the merit of apprehending or prosecuting, | 
if it was done for the purpose of obtain. | 
ing 40/., and not from a regard to the | 
interests of justice ? In his opinion, there | 
was not only the want of merit, but | 
a great demerit. If you took away the 
hope of reward, you confessedly took | 
away the motive to exertion, and the | 
merit of the prosecutor was thus to be | 
measured by his love of gain. If the case 
were otherwise—if the prosecutor were 
sincerely actua‘ed by motives of duty and | 
a regard to public order or justice—the 
stimulus would remain the same, though | 
the rewards on conviction were abolished. 
But though he could not allow merit to 
prosecutors who acted from a regard to 

ersonal interest, he could not agree with 

is hon. friend (Mr. Bennet) in abolish- 
ing all motives to exertion arising trom 
such a cause The reward should be pro- 
portioned to the exertion, and the trouble 
made or incurred, and not according to 
the magnitude of the offence for which 
a conviction might be obtained; but still 
there ought, in his opinion, to be some 
kind of reward. He objected to the bill 


in some particulars; but he could not 

concur with the attorney-general in op- 

posing its second reading, because he 

thought that such a decision against it 

would appear to cast a slur on the motives 
(VOL. XXXVIII. ) 


lishing them. 
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and exertions of his hon. friend, the 
former of which all were as ready to ac- 
knowledge to be laudable as the latter. 
were great, and because he thought that 
what was objectionable in it might be 
amended in the committee. 

The Attorney General said, he had no 
wish to press the opposition to the second 
reading, with the understanding, that his 
object could be obtained in the committee 
by amendment. 

Mr. Bennet confessed he felt himself 
rather in an awkward situation, in having 
to oppose himself on a question so con- 
nected with the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try, with a gentleman of the acknowledged 
professional character of the learned at- 
torney-general. But he still could not 
admit that his views on the continuance 
of those rewards upon the conviction of 
offenders, were at all weakened by what 
had been advanced that night. It could 
not be said that he had adopted them on 
slight grounds. Every gentleman of a 
very numerous committee had concurred 
in the conviction of the necessity of abo- 
Such was also the opinion 
of the police magistrates, end even of the 
police officers who had been examined be- 
forethem. And what reason did the latter 
give for that conviction? They said that 
they felt the necessity from the manner in 
which officers where treated by juries in 
consequence of these rewards, that they 
came into court with mill-stones round 
their necks, and that while these rewards 
were continued, they were exposed to the 


odious appellation of Blood Money—an 


appellation, he must say, so odious, and 
at the same time so inveterately fixed in 


the honest and unadulterated feelings of 


the people in every part of the country, 


that of itself it constituted a reason to get 


rid of a system so abhorred. But there 
was also this more material proof, that the 
ends of public justice were defeated by 
their continuance. It was on evidence 
in the reports of that committee, that in 
many cases false evidence was given by 
police officers, in order to bring the 
offence within the reach of the remunera- 
tion. Such was the opinion of Mr. 
Townshend and of Mr. Holdsworth. What 
had that excellent man Mr. Shelton, the 
clerk of the arraigns at the Old Bailey, 
stated? Did he not declare, that too fre- 
quently these officers endeavoured to 
stretch the point with the view of sharing 
in the price of blood. The calenders of 
the criminal courts established the same 
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conclusion. In London, indictments in 
one year were laid for 105 offences, all 
carrying rewards, and there were only 40 
convictions. ‘Thus, as Mr. Shelton stated, 
public justice suffered, by this endeavour 
to regulate the indictment, not by the 
crime of the offender, but by the hope of 
0 in the police officer. Let the 

ouse go through the criminal proceed- 
ings of all the counties, and they would 
see nearly the same proportion between 
the indictments and the convictions, as he 
had before stated took place in London. 
As these rewards had, therefore, so perni- 
cious an effect, they ought to be abolished. 
Nor did he see any necessity to provide 
farther than the bill did for the apprehen- 
sion of criminals. It proposed to indem- 
nify prosecutors and witnesses for their 
expenses. and to remunerate them for the 
trouble they incurred. He did not think 
that the ends of justice required more, or 
that the interest of the prosecutor should 
be made to lie in procuring the convic- 
tion of an offender by any testimony to 
which he was not prompted by a sense of 
truth and the common feelings of our 
nature against crime. The inducement 
which was thus held out to prosecution, 
was as great as ought to be given. Fixed 
rewards had been long the great blot in 
our system of criminal procedure. As 
long as any thing more is offered for pro- 
curing convictions than a mere indemnity 
for expense, and a remuneration for time 
and trouble, the interest of the prosecutor 


will be made to consist in prosecuting 
falsely, and an inducement will be held out, 
not to detect, but to make crime. All 
the persons who were connected with the 
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would never have been ranked so high. 
With respect to the bill, he should not 
have done his duty as chairman of the 
committee on the subject, had he not in- 
troduced it to the House. He was cer- 
tain, that if the reward of 40/. was not 
offered such scenes would not so fre- 
quently be witnessed. Where persons 
were now indicted for highway robbery, 
they would, under a different system, be 
accused only of ‘picking pockets. He 
could not agree with the hon. and learned 
gentleman that the antiquity of the laws 
by which such rewards were granted was 
any thing in their favour. Such laws re- 
flected no credit upon the wisdom of our 
ancestors. They were part of those rude 
acts by one of which the life of a man was 
only valued at five shillings. In conclu- 
sion, he trusted the House would see the 
necessity of going into the committee 
with the bill, at the same time that he did 
not mean to assent in that committee to 
many of the alterations which had been 
suggested. He thought that all the per- 
sons instrumental in the conviction of 
felons should have the expenses paid them 
for the time they had lost, but no further 
reward did he conceive necessary. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he was of 
the same opinion, with respect to rewards 
on conviction of felons, as his hon, friend 
who had just sat down. He had seen the 
effect of such a system in the plan adopted 
by the Bank. The Bank was known to 
give a reward of 7/. on the conviction of 
persons for passing bad money, and this 
very circumstance was the cause of a 
great number of the convictions which 
took place for that offence. A great 


police acknowledged that the principle of | many poor Germans, Swedes, and Irish- 


the present system was bad, and that from | 
the beginning of it to the end, instead of | 
checking or controlling crime, it operated 
as a bounty to those base and designing 
men who went about not merely to tempt 
adults to the commission of crime, but 
(which was the most lamentable fact) to 
train up children to be criminals. Chil- 
dren of nine or ten years of age, instead 
of being indicted as they ought to be for 
annie pockets, were, frequently, in 

opes of the reward, indicted for highway 
robberies. Not many months ago two 
children, one thirteen, the other nine 
years of age, were convicted of highway 
robbery, one of the witnesses being a child 
of six years of age; although he was as 
sure as he stood there, that were it not 
for the system of rewards, their offence 


men, who were ignorant of the English 
language, were entrapped into the passing 
of bad coin, by persons whose only ob- 
ject was, the getting of the reward of- 
fered in consequence. He had detected 
one of his own officers at such practices, 
and had found it his duty to lay the whole 
of the system before lord Sidmouth. The 
officer whom he had so detected, he had 
of course discharged, but he was aware 
that the same nefarious system which he 
had mentioned, was still very often prac- 
tised. With respect to other crimes, the 
anxiety to convict, where a reward was 
to follow, was most apparent, and those 
who were at all acquainted with the busi- 
ness of a justice room, would feel how 
great a struggle there frequently was to 
procure a commitment for a capital of- 
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fence. Ifa person snatched away a lady’s 
ridicule without much force in the street, 
it would not amount to a capital offence ; 
but if the string of it happened to be 
twisted about her arm, and the slightest 
degree of force was used in getting it 
away, then the crime would be a highway 
robbery ; and the greatest anxicty was 
often evinced on the part of some officers 
to have the party committed for the ca- 
pital offence, in order to secure to them- 
selves the reward. Indeed, so anxious 
were they to ‘ ecure this object, that many 
of them y-1e known to have employed 
counsel for the prosecution, in order to 
secure, if possible, the conviction of the 
accused party. Would the House of 
Commons consent to the continuance of 
a system which carried such horrid evils 
in its train? He trusted they would not ; 
but that they would see the necessity of 
applying a remedy to that which so much 
demanded legislative interference. 

Colonel Wood hoped that the bill would 
be allowed to go into a committee, and 
recommended the consideration of the 
report of the police committee to the 
attention of members. It would show how 
much the country was indebted to the 
exertions of the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Bennet) who was its chairman. He saw 
no reason why it should be supposed that 
the abolishing of the rewards on convic- 
tion would be injurious to the interests of 
public justice, if the expenses of the pro- 
secutors were paid. ‘Those who sought 
for rewards for the conviction of felons, 
had two scenes to range over—the town 
and the country. Now, in the country, 
there was no necessity whatever for such 
incitements to bring offenders to justice. 
Men were in general known to each other 
there; suspicious characters could not 
pass unnoticed, and, of course, honest 
men, for their own security, would pursue 
those persons who had committed crimes, 
and would endeavour to bring them to 
justice. But in great towns the case was 
different. Villainy, if not closely watched, 
might long go undiscovered there. If 
prosecutors were indemnified for their ex- 
penses, and positive rewards were re- 
moved, the system would be infinitely 
better. 

Mr. Hurst observed, that no objection 
whatever had been urged against the 
principle of this bill, even by the learned 
attorney-general, who merely wished that 
a full discretion should be placed in the 
hands of the judge, . to what reward, if 
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any, should be given. For his own part, 
he was most friendly to the measure. 
There was not a magistrate in the country 
who did not shudder at the cases which 
came before him, in consequence of the 
existing system. 

The Solicitor General said, that his hon. 
and learned friend had not objected to the 
abolition of fixed rewards. There might, 
however, be cases where persons had me- 
ritoriously come forward, in which it 
would be very desirable that rewards 
should be given. It might be desirable 
that judges should have the power of 
doing this, and of determining, where re- 
ward seemed the only object of the par- 
ties who appeared against a prisoner, that 
it should not be allowed. 

Mr. Bennet said, his great anxiety was, 
to give to the judges the discretionary 
power alluded to, and to remove fixed re- 
wards altogether. 

General Thornton wished, that rewards 
should rather be granted for the detection 
of small, than of large crimes. If this 
course were pursued, new-fledged crimi- 
nals would be prevented from persevering 
in a course of vice, and great crimes 
would not be so frequent. ‘This plan, at 
the recommendation of Mr. Mainwaring, 
had been successfully adopted in the 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square. 

Sir T. Baring approved of the bill; 
which was then read a second time. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor.] Mr. 
Alderman Wood moved, That the House 
should resolve itself into a committee on 
the Irish acts of the 21st, 22nd, and 26th 
Geo. 3rd, relating to partnerships. 

Mr. Grenfell thought the bill which his 
hon. friend wished to found on the acts 
which they were now to go into a com- 
mittee upon, was not merely a bill for the 
employment of the poor, as the object of 


| it was to legalize joint stock companies, 


leaving the parties to them liable only 
to the amount of their respective shares. 
A measure which allowed any number of 
persons to unite to carry on any trade or 
business on such a principle, he was of 
opinion, struck directly at the root of the 
trade and commerce of the country. 

Mr. Alderman Wocd denied that his 
bill deserved the character which his hon. 
friend had given toit. He hoped it would 
be allowed to be brought in and printed. 
If it should be objected to, he did not 
wish to press it but for Ireland, where the 
importance of such a measure could not 
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be denied. But when the intended pro- 
visions of it were known, he thought, at 
a time when millions wanted employment, 
there could be no hesitation in adopting 
it for this country. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee, in which Mr. Alderman Wood 
moved, ‘ That a Billshould be brought to 
repeal the Irish acts of the 21st, 22nd, 
and 26th of the king, for the purpose of 
consolidating their provisions into one 
act, and extending the same, to promote 
the employment of the poor in the fishe- 
ries, trade, and manufactory of Ireland, 
by regulating and encouraging partner- 
ships in that part of the United Kingdom.” 
—The Resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 14. 

Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECT- 
ING THE MARRIAGES OF THE RoyAL 
Duxes.] The Earl of Liverpool rose to 
state, that he wished, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to postpone the consideration 
of the Message from the Prince Regent 
on the subject of the Marriages of the 
Dukes of Clarence and Cambridge until 
to-morrow. He should then state to the 
House the nature of the measure which it 
might be thought advisable to recommend 
to their lordships adoption, and the 
grounds on which it would be proposed. 
In the mean time, he moved, That the said 
order be discharged. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne felt it im- 

ossible not to state the singular situation 
in which the House was placed by the 
message which the noble earl had brought 
down, and the very extraordinary conduct 
which had now been adopted upon it. 
He had always understood that the re- 
spect which the House owed to the Crown 
required that no delay should take place 
in replying to any communication which 
might be made from that quarter. The 
well-known practice of their lordships was 
always to return an address on the follow- 
ing day; and if this was the general prin- 
ciple in ordinary cases, how much more 
ought it to be observed in the case of so 
important a communication as a message 
relative to the marriage of members of 
the royal family. It appeared to him, 
that the House were now bound to take 
the messaye into consideration, and re- 
turn an answer. What motive could there 
be for delay ? It was impossible to believe 
that the advisers of the Prince Regent, 
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when they recommended the message 
which had been brought down, were un- 
prepared to state any measures which 
they could recommend to be adopted 
upon it. This much he had thought it 
his duty to state, in order that whatever 
appeared to be disrespectful to the Crown 
in the proceedings respecting this com- 
munication, might not be laid to the door 
of the House, but that the blame should 
fall on those who were the advisers of 
this extraordinary course, and who had 
brought down a message from the throne, 
without being prepared with any propo- 
sition upon it for the consideration of the 
House. 

The Earl of Liverpool was ready to 
admit that the blame, if any could be at- 
tached to the course of proceeding which 
had been adopted, must fall on those by 
whom it was recommended, and he, there- 
fore, was willing to take that blame on 
himself. With regard to what had been 
said on the course of proceeding, he 
should only remark, that when the ob- 
ject of an intended address was merely to 
return thanks to the Prince Regent for a 
communication made to the House, the 
usual practice was, not to postpone it for 
a day, but to vote it immediately ; but 
when ulterior measures were to be pro- 
posed, it was due to the House that they 
should not be taken by surprise. He 
therefore thought it improper to propose 
to move an address until their lordships 
were in possession of the measure which 
was to be recommended. He felt that he 
should not be doing his duty, if he called 
upon them to give an opinion, before 
they were made fully acquainted with the 
sentiments of the Prince Regent’s govern- 
ment on the subject, and the requisite in- 
formation was communicated. It was 
| therefore from no disrespect to the Crown 
that the delay was proposed, since the 
sole object of postponing the considera- 
tion of the message until to-morrow, was 
that their lordships might be the better 
prepared to give their opinion upon the 
measures which ministers might consider 
it their duty to recommend. 

Lord Holland thought it difficult to 
decide which was more extraordinary, 
the course which the noble earl proposed 
to the House to adopt, or the reasoning 
by which he attempted to support it. He 
had begun with admitting, that if the 
House agreed to postpone the considera- 
tion of the message, his majesty’s minis- 
ters, or rather the noble earl only, was to 
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be charged with all the blame which 
might attach to such a proceeding. This 
was, indeed, very condescending in the 
noble earl; but he apprehended that, if 


the House discharged the order as recom- 


mended—and he defied the noble lord, 
versed in precedent as he was, to show 
that ever such an order had been dis- 
charged—notwithstanding the generosity 
of the noble secretary of state, the impro- 
ptiety of so acting would rest with the 
House. He knew that his majesty’s 
ministers were so much in the habit of 
identifying themselves with the govern- 
ment, that they spoke as if they and the 
Crown were the same thing; but he 
trusted their lordships would not allow 
them also to assume the authority of that 
House, nor place confidence in the opi- 
nion of the noble secretary of state, that 
he could bear all the censure of an act, 
which, if adopted, must be theirs. If the 
noble earl was not now able to state the 
measure that was to be recommended, 
why did he not propose to move a simple 
address of dhnaks} This would be con- 
sistent with the usual practice, and he 
should give the noble earl the opportu- 
nity of agreeing to one before he sat 
down. The noble earl, it was evident, 
had thought proper to bring down a mes- 
sage, and was not prepared to make any 
proposition whatever upon it, because he 
now apprehended an opposition which at 
first he did not anticipate. It might be 
recollected, that the noble earl had often 
spoken as if he were independent of the 
Prince Regent ; and now it appeared that 
he wished to be independent of parlia- 
ment, by establishing a little parliament of 
his own. (Hear, hear!] Among the other 
extraordinary circumstances which the 
noble earl’s conduct on this occasion dis- 
closed, it was not the least that he recom- 
mended to the House of Lords to act in a 
disrespectful manner towards the Crown, 
by neglecting to reply to the message : 
he was not able to form any opinion of his 
own on the subject of that message, with- 
out consulting others. For these reasons 
it appeared tu him that the noble earl 
was bound to state more distinctly to the 
House, the grounds on which he expected 
that their lordships would adopt his ad- 
vice, and depart from all former prece- 
dents. He had no hesitation in declaring, 
that the course which the noble earl pro- 
posed appeared to him not only disre- 
spectful towards the Crown, but also un- 
fair to the Crown, the House, and the 
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people. It was unfair to the House, if 
their lordships were disposed to carry the 
message into effect, not to allow them an 
opportunity of going up immediately with 
the address. On the other hand, if they 
thought there was any thing in the cir- 
cumstances of the country which required 
that they should not concur in the tecom- 
mendation of the message, it was unfair 
both to the Crown and the country not 
to say so. Why was their lordships cha- 
racter to suffer the imputation of disre- 
spect to the throne by an unnecessary 
delay in performing their duty? The 
practice which the noble earl had adopted 
of consulting private parliamentary com- 
mittees must have a most inauspicious 
appearance in the eyes of the country. 
What was it but calling on the House of 
Lords to defer what they ought to do 
now until to-morrow, that ministers might 
have time to tamper with those who were 
to decide on the question? He should 
therefore move, by way of amendment, 
such an address as he thought their lord- 
ships character required them to adopt. 
He would propose, that they should ex- 
press their zeal and attachment to the 
House of Brunswick, and their wish to 
carry into effect the objects of the mes- 
sage, as far as that could be done in the 
distressed state of the country. His own 
opinion—and what his opinion was, he 
should never shrink from stating on any 
question—was, that if the marriages con- 
templated in the message were to take 
place, suitable provision ought to be made 
for the princes; but the country had 
already provided so amply for the splen- 
dour and dignity of the Crown, that the 
provision could be made without imposing 
any new burthen on the people, and in 
that way he thought that splendour and 
dignity would be best consulted. He 
concluded by moving, instead of the words 
“ that this order be discharged,” words to 
the following purport, to be substituted 
after the word “that? in the original 
motion: ‘* An humble address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, to return thanks to his Royal 
Highness for the information he had been 
pleased to communicate respecting the 
intended marriage of his royal highness 
the duke of Clarence with the princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen, and of the duke of Cam- 
bridge with the princess of Hesse; to 
express the entire satisfaction of the House 
in that arrangement, and to assure his 
Koyal Highness that their lordships would 
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cheerfully concur in all measures neces- 


sary to make such suitable provision as, 


the occasion required, and as the zeal, 
attachment, and loyalty, which their lord- 
ships feel towards his majesty’s family and 
government, and the lively sense they en- 
tertain of the advantages of preserving 
the succession to the throne in the family 
of Brunswick dictate, due regard being 
had to the present burthened state of the 
people of this country. 

Lord Sidmouth wished to recall to their 
lordships recollection the circumstances 
under which the present discussion had 
commenced. The noble marquis who 
spoke first had said, that if the consider- 
ation of the message was postponed, the 
discredit of that proceeding would belong 
to the noble earl who had moved the dis- 
charge of the order, and not to the 
House. His noble friend readily admitted 
the truth of this observation. He can- 
didly acknowledged, that if any discredit 
belonged to the proceeding, it ought to 
fall on the advisers of the Prince Regent, 
and on himself in particular. It had been 
asserted, that no reasons were stated for 
the postponement ; but he understood his 
noble friend to have intimated that he 
would explain the grounds of the post- 
ponement when the message should be 
taken into consideration to-morrow. The 
address to be moved was not an ordinar 
congratulation or vote of thanks, and his 
noble friend justly expected that the 
House would look to him for the explana- 
tion of some plan or measure as the con- 
sequence of the message, and also that 
their lordships would not be disposed to 
come toa vote without due information 
on the subject. The noble baron, how- 
ever, who would be the first to object to 
an address proposed without any informa- 
tion, now wished to vote one for which 
no ground whatever had been laid. Was 
it not proper that the measure which was 
to be proposed to-morrow should then be 
explained ? Considering the necessity 
there would be for going into details, it 
was not candid to call on his noble friend 
for explanations now. Alterations might 
be made in the plan. Different impres- 
sions which had been produced might be 
removed [Hear, hear!]. He would re- 
peat, that different impressions might be 
removed, and alterations suggested, which 
would require consideration. These were 
reasons for delay which ought to weigh 
with his majesty’s ministers on such an 
occasion. His noble friend would be 
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prepared to-morrow to give their lordships 
the requisite information. As for the 
amendment proposed by the noble baron, 
it was of a nature totally unprecedented, 
and was one which he was confident their 
— would not adopt. 

Lord King believed this was the first 
time that a minister had given a decided 
negative to an address of thanks and con- 
gratulation proposed to the throne. I[t 
was the usual practice to move an ad- 
dress to the throne on the day after a 
message was received, and now the noble 
earl, without any reason, desired the 
House to abandon that practice. It ap- 
peared that the noble lords on the other 
side of the House could not make up 
their minds as to what ought to be done 
until they received hints from persons 
without the walls of parliament ; whereas, 
on the side of the House on which he 
stood, they were ready to vote an address 
as usual to the return of the message, 
guarding their answer with the words 
which his noble friend had inserted at the 
close of his motion. He should, therefore, 
vote for the amendment. 

The Earl of Lauderdale objected to the 
address moved by his noble friend, which 
he considered as an anomalous and un- 
precedented proceeding. He objected 
also more particularly to the expression 
used in the address, respecting a regard 
being paid to the burthens imposed upon 
the people ; because it implied that their 
lordships had upon former occasions been 
unmindful of those burthens, and thus 
cast a reflexion upon the House. He, 
therefore, must oppose his noble friend’s 
address upon this ground, and also be- 
cause he considered it, under the circum- 
stances in which it was brought forward, 
as a greater disrespect to the Crown than 
the postponement of the motion for the 
address moved by the noble earl opposite. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that the House was placed in an unpre- 
cedented situation. If the amendment 
moved by his noble friend was unpre- 
cedented, their lordships must perceive 
that, such as it was, it was forced upon 
them by the unprecedented conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers. Their lordships 
had no other alternative but to agree to 
the amendment, or to adopt the extraor- 
dinary course proposed by ministers, 
The noble earl had assigned no reason to 
induce their lordships to depart from the 
usual course: all that he had heard was, 
that they would be informed to-morrow of 
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the reasons why they were not to do their 
duty to-day. The noble viscount, how- 
ever, had gone a little farther, and made 
an important revelation. He had said, 
that by the delay certain impressions might 
perhaps be removed [No, ne, from the 
ministerial benches]. He had attended 
to the noble viscount’s words, and was 
confident that impressions to be removed, 
and alterations to be made in the plan, 
constituted the reasons which he had as- 
signed for delay. He would ask how were 
the impressions spoken of, whatever might 
be their nature, to be removed? Cor- 
tainly not by argument; for none had 
been employed. But it appeared that there 
was some mode by which impressions were 
to be removed, and alterations made, 
without the knowledge and concurrence of 
that House; and that, while that process 
was going on, their lordships must pa- 
tiently await the result. As the mode by 
which this was to be accomplished was, it 
seemed, not fit to be stated, the House 
were required to adjourn until ministers 
came fully prepared with the result of 
their secret consultations. The House 
was therefore brought into this strange 
predicament—that whether they adopted 
the motion of the noble earl or the amend- 
ment of his noble friend, their conduct 
would be liable to objection. The motion 
of the noble earl appeared on the face of 
it the most disrespectful to the Crown, and 
the most improper for their lordships to 
adopt ; and upon that ground, if his noble 
friend persisted in putting his amendment, 
he would vote for it. Ministers had by 
their {conduct imposed upon the House 
the necessity of choosing between two 
difficulties. 

Lord Holland felt it necessary to say a 
few words in reply. His noble friend 
who spoke last but one had regarded his 
amendment as more objectionable than 
the motion of the noble earl. Would his 
noble friend, then, suggest any other mode 
of getting rid of the difficulty in which 
the House was placed? His motion was 
a consequence of that of the noble earl ; 
for the mode he had adopted in moving 
the amendment was rendered necessary 
by a proposition to discharge the order of 
the day. His motion certainly would not 
be respectful, if carried after that order 
had been discharged. He could not help 
feeling that he came to this contest with 
the noble earl on very unequal terms. 
He came expecting to vote an address on 
the message of yesterday ; but the noble 
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earl entered the House, after having con- 
sulted with others, and these others again 
with others, and perhaps with individual 
members of parliament. His noble friend 
had said that the amendment was unpre- 
cedented. He certainly must acknowledge 
thatit was insome measure unprecedented, 
because there never had before been such 
a motion to amend ; but he would contend 
that the form was not unprecedented, for 
there had been several instances of ad- 
dresses to the Crown being moved in the 
way he had proposed this, by adding words 
after the word “ that” in the original mo- 
tion, the remaining words of that motion 
being afterwards negatived. He could 
not comprehend the ground on which the 
noble earl persisted in postponing the bu- 
siness on which the House ought now to 
enter, unless it was supposed that the 
word ‘ to-morrow” carried with it some 
extraordinary spell, some magic charm. 
Yesterday the address was to have been 
moved “to-morrow "to-day it was * to- 
morrow” again. On Thurday it might 
still be “to-morrow,” and on Friday it 
might be found that two days would for- 
tunately intervene. Thus the measure 
might be postponed, until ministers were 
fully prepared to come to avote. His 
noble friend had objected to certain words 
in the address he had moved. The wa 

to cure that was to propose an amend- 
ment. He might move that the words he 
should be omitted. It was, 
however, very extraordinary that his no- 
ble friend should suppose, that the bare 
act of professing any virtue was a proof 
of the want of it. But his noble friend 
had not taken his opposition to the amend- 
ment on a sufficiently large scale. He 
seemed to have forgotten that the address 
also spoke of the zeal, attachment and 
loyalty of the House, Nay, his noble 
friend had but a few days ago agreed to 
an address to the Crown on the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth, in which these 
sentiments were expressed, and never in- 
timated that that address was so framed 
as to throw a suspicion of disloyalty on 
the majority of their lordships. Did his 
noble friend suppose that these were not 
the sentiments by which their lordships 
were usually governed? But where was 
the disrespect, as he had framed his mo- 
tion? It would appear on the Journals, 
that on a certain day a single peer had 
proposed that a motion for an address 
should be discharged. On looking at the 


Journals, the Crown would find, that the 
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House had resisted this proposition, and 
had voted the address. The Crown, he 
was convinced, would graciously over- 
look the disloyalty of this peer, and would 
never seek to know his name [A laugh]. 
The generous disposition of the princes 
of the house of Brunswick would prevent 
_ them from asking who he was. They 

would say they did not wish to be in- 
formed who the disaffected person was 
who had refused an address to the throne 
on such an occasion. The sovereign 
would doubtless cast a veil of oblivion 
over the transaction; and if information 
were offered to be given him on the sub- 
ject, he would reject it, or act as Pompey 
did when he destroyed the papers found 
in the camp of Sartorius. If, however, 
the noble secretary of state would, after 
all, promise to agree to the amendment 
to-morrow, he would now agree to his 
motion for discharging the order. 

The Address was negatived. 

The question was then put, That the 
order be discharged; upon which the 
House divided: Contents, 51—Not-con- 
tents, 12—Majority 59. 


HOUSEOF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 14. 


Water Companies.] Mr. M. A. Tay” 
lor rose, for the purpose of presenting a 
petition from the vestry of the parish of 
St. Mary-le-bone, praying that they might 
be allowed to introduce a petition for a 
bill to establish a new water company. 
He should move that this petition be re- 
ferred to a committee. But, before he 
did so, he found it necessary to make a 
few observations. The proper supply of 
water was of very great importance to the 
metropolis, and in order that a sufficient 
quantity of that necessary article should 
be obtained, the New-river company was 
incorporated. Since that period several 
other companies were instituted. Lately 
there appeared a design amongst them to 
over-ride each other; and one company, 
by underselling another, had endeavoured 
to insure public favour. Thus, if one 
company offered to supply water at 10s. 
per annum, another immediately proposed 
to force the water, by a superior power. 
even to the upper parts of houses, for 5s. 
The consequence was, that the companies 
became so distressed in their finances, that 
they were almost under the necessity of 
stopping their works. Had they been ab- 
solutely compelled to stop them, this 
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great metropolis would have been deprived 
of water, which was so necessary for the 
preservation of health, for culinary pur- 
oses, and to prevent the ravages of fire. 
n this situation of things, the water com- 
panies found themselves under the neces- 
sity of carving out the metropolis into 
districts, which those most convenient to 
them were to supply; but in this allot- 
ment several places were totally omitted, 
and amongst the rest, that where he re- 
sided, so that they were almost prevented 
from procuring water at all. He was ine 
duced to look into this subject, in conse- 
quence of having last session brought in 
the metropolis paving act; and he then 
saw the necessity of putting an end to the 
imposition of the water companies. It 
was clear that competition was always ne- 
cessary to insure to the public a suppl 
of every article at the most reasonable 
rate; and, as the public, in this instance, 
were deprived of the benefit of such a 
competition, he could wish to place them 
in that situation which would prevent them 
from lying at the mercy of the water com- 
panies, who might now call on them to 
pay what rate they pleased. Instead of 
that, he thought a maximum ought to be 
affixed to the supply, beyond which the 
water companies should not be suffered 
to proceed, and also that a reserve, in 
case of fire, should always be ready to 
check the progress of that devouring ele- 
ment. It was notorious, that, about seven 
weeks ago, a dreadful fire broke out in 
the Strand, at which several lives were 
lost, in consequence of the boiler of the 
York-buildings water company being out 
of repair, which prevented the water from 
being turned on. If the House granted 
a committee, he hoped such measures 
would be taken, as would prevent an oc- 
currence of this kind in future. The 
water companies themselves must see the 
baneful effects of such a monopoly, and 
he could not conceive that even their 
friends would oppose the formation of a 
committee up-stairs. 

Mr. Warre believed the watercompa- 
nies were themselves anxious to propose 
amaximum. The Grand Junction com- 
pany, he understood, had no objection 
whatever, to the principle, since it was 
one on which they acted at present. 

The petition was referred to a com- 
mittee. 


Woor Trape.] Mr. Walter Burrell 
rose to move, “ That a select committee 
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be appointed to inquire into the state of | 


the laws which restrain the Trade in Wool, 
the growth of Great Britain.” He ob- 
served, that whatever objections might, 
at a former period, be urged against the 
adoption of such a measure, the time was 
now come when the manufacturers ought 
to concede the boon which the agricul- 
tural body had long looked for, namely, 
the right of exporting their wool. When 
the manufacturers were in a state of rapid 
improvement, he conceived he had aright 
to ask for this favour attheir hands. The 
long wools of Lincolnshire and Leicester- 
shire had sunk in price, in consequence 
of the quantity of foreign wool imported; 
and it was but fair that the growers should 
be allowed every means for the fair dispo- 
sal of their property. In 1814 and 1815 
no less than $0,700,000 lbs. of wool were 
imported. Last year there was not so 
large an importatiun, but still it was very 
considerable. The foreign manufacturer 
had a very great advantage over the wool- 
grower ofthis country. He was enabled, 
in consequence of his not being burdened 
with poor-rates, to undersell the English 
grower, and this accounted for the market 
being overstocked with foreign wool. 
There was no other staple commodity of 
the country placed under such an inter- 
dict. Every other species of produce, 
either of our colonies or of home growth, 
was allowed to be exported, and he could 
see no good reason why the same princi- 
ple should not be extended to wool. The 
hon. member concluded by moving for a 
Select committee. 

Lord Lascelles said, that he would en- 
deavour to prove, that there was no suf- 
ficient ground laid for the present applica- 
tion. The only ground that could be ad- 
vanced was, that the wool of this country 
was in such a state of depreciation, as to 
call for the interference of the House. 
So far was this from being the case, that 
wool had, since the year 1816, and even 
in the last year, increased in price from 
Is. 2d. at Is. Sd. to 1s. 7d. and 1s. 10d. 
perlb. Kentish wool, from 1s. 2d. and 
1s. 6d. to 2s. and 2s. 2d. Sussex, from 
sls. 6d. and Is. 8d. to 2s. and 2s. 3d. Lei- 
cestershire wools, from 20/. and 30/. to 
37. and 40/. per tod. The price of wool, 
it thus appeared, was rising in this coun- 
try; and, notwithstanding the home growth, 
and that procured from abroad, the mar- 
ket was inadequately supplied. It would 
be a satisfaction to the House to hear, 
after what had been stated to them relative 
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to the woollen manufactures of Yorkshire, © 
that at no period had there been known 
so flourishing a year as the last, with the 
exception of the year 1813. He spoke 
of the absolute quantity of broad cloths 
manufactured. Of narrow cloths there 
had been a smaller amount manufactured 
than in former years ; but that was made 
up by the great quantity of lady’s clothes 
and other articles of that kind, for which 
there was a great demand. Under these 
circumstances, the hon. mover said, the 
manufacturers could afford to grant this 
boon. But the fact appeared to him to 
be the other way. It surely was better 
for this country to import the raw mate- 
rial, and send it out in a manufactured 
state, than impose duties on the introduc- 
tion of the commodity. The great plea 
made use of was, the propriety of increas- 
ing the quantity of a certain description 
of wool; asif that could be done without 
diminishing the growth of another kind. 
If the principle of the hon. member were 
adopted, they might grow fine wool in 
greater quantities, but they would do 
away with the growth of long wool. Now, 
the former could be imported from any 
part of the world, but the latter could not 
be found any where else. That very spe- 
cies of wool, which it was in contempla- 
tion to export to the foreign market, was 
that, without which the foreign manufac- 
turer could not furnish goods equal to those 
produced in England. Would they, then, 
act wisely to supply him with the article ? 
It was said, “ refer this matter to a select 
committee ; they will report; and if you 
do not choose to agree with that report, 
there is an end of the business.” But, 
on a question of such importance to the 
manufacturers of the West and North of 
England, it was impossible to go into an 
examination, without investigating the 
price of wool, going into the subject of 
machinery, and other incidental matters, 
of great importance. If the report was 
not agreed to, he conceived it would be 
most injurious to the country, to let it go 
abroad. In 1816, when a committee was 
formed on this subject, his conduct was 
reprobated both within and without that 
House. On that occasion, he felt that 
the report would be so dangerous, that he 
moved a resolution in the committee, con- 
fining them to the consideration of the 
matters contained in the petition alone. 
That resolution was agreed to, and the 
committee only considered whether the 
state of the price of wool Gcuianded the 
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interference of the legislature. Nothing 
was done on that occasion, because it was 
found that the state of the price did not 
justify any new measure. The present mo- 
tion was founded on the petitions of lastses- 
sion. Not anew one, except that which was 
that day laid on thetable of the House, had 
been presented on thesubject. In 1816 the 
committee was: appointed previous to the 
Easter recess, and the whole country 
knew of it ; and, with regard to the com- 
plaint of the low price of wool, not an in- 
dividual, on that occasion, appeared to 
substantiate it. Under all these conside- 
rations, therefore, at a time when the ma- 
nufacturers were commencing their opera- 
tions with renewed vigour, and when, in 
fact, with regard to the article in ques- 
tion, there was an insufficient supply of 
the raw material from abroad, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the interference of 
the House was not required. 

Mr. Curwen said:—I cannot let this 
question, which is highly important both 
to the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, go to a division, 
without offering a few observations on it. 
Y am as little disposed to question the 
hon. mover’s zeal for agriculture, as, I 
trust, he will be mine. The result of such 
a measure would, in the first instance, 
create great alarm in the manufacturing 
districts, and if in the end it succeed in 
its object, would materially injure those it 
was ineant to serve. When this question 
was entertained two years ago, the situa- 
tion of the fine wool flock masters was 
very different to their present state: they 
were then suffering very severely — but 
who was not? The whole country was 
distressed. Tlie growers of wool, with 
every other produce and branch of trade, 
have greatly recovered, and I conceive I 
shall be able to show that the formcr haveas 
little or less cause of complaint than most. 
I do think the hon. mover is liable to have 
objected to him, what is frequently im- 
puted to the farmer, on the score of wea- 
ther, ‘‘ that he is never to be satisfied.” 
In 1816 fine wool could scarcely be sold 
at any price—nominally it was from 14d. 
to 18d. per lb.—the carcase at 6d. per Ib. 
sinking the offal. Contrast this with the 
present value—wool 2s. per lb.—carcase 
at 10d. Thus a sheep of 60 Ibs. which 
would then have produced $45. Gd. now 
fetches 56s. I do not know that markets 
were ever better for the South down flock 
masters. It must be gratifying to the 
House to hear from the noble lord the 
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flourishing state of the woollen manufac- 
ture. Itis not on this ground that the 
hon. mover rests the claims of the flock- 
masters! The prosperity of agriculture 
will ever be found to be in exact propor- 
tion to that of our manufactories and 
trade. The demand and consumption of 
agricultural produce must depend on the 
ability of the manufacturing and trading 
population to purchase. The truth of 
this will not be questioned. On this 
_ alone I would make my stand. 
here are supposed to be thirty millions 
of sheep in the kingdom. Estimating 
their average value at one pound per head, 
and taking the value of their wool at one- 
sixth, the produce of wool would amount 
to five millions—two-thirds of which is 
fine, the remainder long or combing wool. 
Iam ready to admit, for the sake ofargument, 
that a free export of wool might enhance 
the value one million to the flock-masters; 
but at what national loss would this be 
obtained? As wool when manufactured, 
on an average, may be esteemed at least 
of seven times the value of the raw mate- 
rial, it consequently produces thirty-five 
millions, the principal part of which is 
labour. ‘To this must be added the fine 
clothing wool annually purchased to the 
amount of a million and a half, adding ten 
millions more to the former statement: so 
that the total value of the woollen and 
worsted manufacture may be taken at 45 
millions, and deducting from this sum the 
first cost of the raw material, there would 
remain forty millions annually created by 
labour and capital. I would ask any gen- 
tleman whether he doubts the operation 
of this created capital in raising agricul- 
tural produce, so as to produce a greater 
advantage to the whole agriculture of the 
kingdom than the million expected to be 
gained by the flock-masters by the free 
export ef wool. Nor would the measure 
benefit the grower of fine wool ; it is _ 
or combing wool alone that would fin 


sale in the foreign markets—the sale of 
which would deprive us of the benefit of 


manufacturing foreign wool. It would 
happen in this case as it has done in a 
very recent instance: a duty of 10/. per 
ton was laid on rape-seed to benefit the 
growers of that commodity; the conse- 
quence has been that 5/. per ton has been 
Jaid by the Dutch on the export of the 
cake from Holland, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
and the light soils in Yorkshire cannot 
now obtain rape-seed cakes at a price they 
can afford to use them. The free export 
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of wool would be the signal for laying a 
duty on the export of clothing wool from 
foreign countries. It may be contended 
that all that is wanted is, to create a 
greater competition in our home market 
as it is, our cloths can with difficulty 
compete with those manufactured abroad. 
Thus, if the measure had its desired effect, 
it would totally destroy our export trade. 
Now, Sir, on the former discussion there 
was not one petition from the growers of 
long or combing wool, they felt they were 
amply paid and asked no more. Were 
fine wool alone permitted to be exported, 
not a pound of it would be sold. The 
Merino wool, which is the general growth 
on the continent, has a decided preference 
over our South down, and unless a bounty 
was given on its export, the measure 
would be nugatory. It is asked, why grant 
a free trade in grain, and refuse it in wool ? 
The answer is obvious—the value of the 
former cannot be augmented by the ma- 
nufacture of it, while that of the latter is 
80 infinitely increased, and cannot be ex- 
ported without taking the bread from 
thousands. Few could be gainers by 
such a trade; many would be losers. 
Whence arises the present sufferings of the 
country ? Is it not from a redundant popu- 
lation, and a general want of employment? 
The obvious tendency of this measure is, 
to augment the universal sufferings of the 
people, as well as to injure every farmer in 
the kingdom, who would lose customers for 
his produce to a great amount. Could I 
for one moment confine my views of ad- 
vantage solely and exclusively to the in- 
terests of agriculture, 1 should oppose the 
measure. But short-sighted must that 
person be, who is not fully aware that the 
prosperity of agriculture depends on the 
flourishing state of our manufactories and 
trade. No injury can be inflicted on the 
one, without its being severely felt by the 
others. Anxious to promote the perma- 
nent interest of all classes of the empire, 
I give my decided opposition to the pro- 
posed measure. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert was of opinion, that 
it would be a very great hardship if the 
House rejected a proposition of this kind, 
which was merely for an inquiry, as to the 
propriety of allowing a particular mono- 
poly to exist any longer. On this ground, 
without pledging himself to support any 
future measure, he would vote for the 
motion. 

Mr. Shiffner supported the motion for 
@ committee, as he was well aware that in- 
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finite pains had been taken, in large dis- 
tricts, to promote the growth of wool for 
our manufactures, which, he was happy to 
hear from a noble lord, were in a flourish- 
ing condition; and he wished the wool 
growers to be as well protected in procur- 
ing a fair price for the article, as the 
owners of all other commodities were. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, he believed there 
was not at present a sufficient supply of 
wool in the market. He had obtained, 
during the present year, as an agricul- 
turalist, 30 per cent more for his wool 
than what he had been accustomed to re- 
ceive. He therefore could not think that 
there was any ground for going into a 
committee. 

Mr. Holme Sumner thought it would 
be most unjust to the wool-growers if the 
subject was not examined. In the com- 
mittee of 1816, to which the noble lord 
had alluded, the proceedings were hurried 
forward in the most summary manner. A 
number of individuals had complained to 
him, that in consequence of the hasty 
manner in which the business was con- 
ducted, they had not had an opportunity 
of expressing their sentiments. He did 
not believe that the statement of the noble 
lord was correct, when he said, that, in 
proportion as one species of wool was 
encouraged, another must be depreciated. 
There were two descriptions of Jand ap- 
plicable to the growth of different kinds 
of wool, and, in consequence of the alte- 
ration of the times, considerable quanti- 
ties of each description would be thrown 
out of cultivation, and would, of course, 
be employed in pasture. Differing with 
the noble lord in the idea that information 
upon this subject would be injurious to the 
interests of the persons concerned in the 
trade, he really did hope that, considering 
that the question had not yet had a 
fair investigation, this committee would be 
appointed. It was quite a new idea to 
him, that a fair investigation into so im- 
portant a subject as this would be inju- 
rious to the interests ef the country. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, it was evi- 
dent that the object of the hon. mover 
was, to admit the exportation of a parti- 
cular sort of wool. If this was allowed, 
there would be such a fluctuation in the 
price as must materially affect the manu- 
facturers. It appeared to him, that if the 
inquiry was agreed to, it would check the 
importation of wool from abroad. This 
would narrow the amount of manufac- 


tures—a circumstance which he considered 
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extremely dangerous at the present mo- 
ment. 

Sir James Graham said, that the price 
of wool had considerably increased since 
this time last year. No new petitions 
had been presented to the House. In- 
stead of having the table covered with 
them, only one had been brought up. 
Under these circumstances, would they 
throw the manufacturing districts into 
confusion and alarm, by entering upon 
such an inquiry? If gentlemen looked 
to the end of the American war, they 
would find that the present prices of wool 
were five, six, or seven times as great as 
they then were. He could not consent 
that a system which had existed for near 
two hundred years, and which had been 
so advantageous to our manufactures, 
should be disturbed; and he hoped that 
the House would pause before they took 
the first step for that purpose. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, that having 
been placed in the chair of the committee 
of 1816, he felt it his duty to express his 
sentiments upon the present occasion. If 
there was no stronger argument in favour 
of the appointment of this committee, 
than that the committee which sat two 
years ago to investigate the same subject 
which it was now proposed to consider, 
had made no inquiry into the question, 
he should vote for the present motion. 
It could not be denied, that the present 
period offered a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for the investigation; and he con- 
ceived that the House was imperiously 
called upon to appoint the committee. 
He would venture to say, that there never 
was a question which had been attempted 
to be disposed of by arguments so irrele- 
vant and futile. Was it to be maintained, 
that the appointment or non appointment 
of the committee was to depend upon the 
price of wool—whether it was higher or 
jJower at the present time than in former 
years? The committee would have other 
objects for its consideration. It weuld 
have to ascertain what degree of increase 
of price the agricultural] interest had been 
deprived of by the system which had been 
adopted. The policy of the mercantile 
system had been to have a free export 
and import of all commodities; and even 
a free export of corn, one of the first ne- 


cessaries of life, had been allowed. Why, | 


then, he would ask, was the exportation 
of wool prohibited in all times, and under 
all circumstances? In some trades there 
was but a single monopoly against them, 
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but in the wool trade there was a double 
monopoly. The wool-growers were com- 
pelled to sell to none but the home manu- 
facturers of wool, and to buy of none but 
those same manufacturers. Instead, there- 
fore, of having the privilege of selling to 
as wide a market as possible, they were 
confined within the narrowest limits. 
Was it fair, to put one class of indivi- 
duals in so advantageous, and the other 
in so disadvantageous, a situation? If the 
House would allow the committee to be 
appointed, he would himself undertake to 
prove, that all the grounds upon which 
this policy of prohibition was founded in 
1660, when the prohibition was complete, 
were wholly untenable. Not one of those 
arguments then brought forward in favour 
of the measure could now be maintained ; 
for they amounted to nothing short of 
this—that Europe could not manufacture 
cloth without the assistance of English 
wool. He would also prove to the commit- 
tee, that a very large revenue would be 
raised upon the exportation of wool ; ‘and 
that was a point to which the Hous» ought 
peculiarly to attend. As large asum might 
be raised by this means as would enable 
ministers to repeal the additional duties 
on leather. This was one of the benefits 
which would arise, and he might enu- 
merate others, but he would not now de- 
tain the House. He conceived that he 
had stated ample grounds for the ap- 
pointment of the committee, and he 
should sit down with declaring, that he 
should give his vote in favour of the 
motion. 

The House then divided: Ayes, 80; 
Noes, 85. The motion was concequently 
negatived. 


Prince Recents MEsSAGE RE- 
SPECTING THE MARRIAGES OF THE 
Royat Duxkes.] Mr. Wilberforce rose, 
and inquired of the noble lord whether he 
intended to proceed immediately to move 
for a committee on the Prince Regent's 
Message; as in that case he would post- 
pone a notice of his, which stood for that 
evening. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was his inten- 
tion to propose that the order of the day 
for going into a committee on the Mes- 
sage should be read, with a view to 
the postponement of it [Cries of Hear, 
hear !]. 

The order of the day was then read. 
Lord Castlereagh moved, That the come 
mittee be deferred till to-morrow. 
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Mr. Brougham said, when he had taken 
the liberty, on the preceding evening, to 
move for the insertion of a few moderate, 
and, as he thought, constitutional expres- 
sions, in the Address to the throne, the 
proposition was met, by different sides of 
that House—by the benches opposite, 
and by his hon. friends below him, to 
whose authority he was more disposed to 
bow—with a declaration, that it was con- 
trary to precedent. His hon, friends 
agreed with him in principle, and were 
anxious to place on the face of the ad- 
dress, a statement of the necessity of 
economy in any grant that might be made. 
They said, however, they could not adopt 
it. merely because it was contrary to the 
received practice in such cases. The 
precedent usually followed in addresses 
to the throne, in answer to royal mes- 
sages, was cited against his proposition ; 
and he was told that his amendment 
could not be agreed to, in consequence 
of the principle that had been long 
adopted. But what was the conduct of 
the noble lord?) He now came down to 
the House, and deviated from all prece- 
dent. The noble lord moved, that an 


order should be postponed for taking into 


consideration, on the day on which the 
House had directed it should be taken 
into consideration, a message from the 
throne, an amendment to which message 
proposed yesterday by him, was nega- 
tived, merely because such a proceeding 
was unusual. The reason why those 
forms were necessary was, because they 
were founded on a due respect to the 
throne—because they originated in that 
respectful attention which was owing to 
every thing that proceeded from that 
quarter, whether in the shape of a speech 
or of a message. And much was sacri- 
ticed in debate, and in consideration, for 
the purpose of coinciding in this principle, 
and showing decorous attention to com- 
munications of this nature. This was 
evident—for they were often called on 
promptly to deliver their opinion, where 
delicate and critical matters would, under 
other circumstances, have called for deli- 
berate serious investigation. They acted 
on those occasions, thus promptly, be- 
cause the business came recommended ‘in 
the manner to which he had alluded. 
The plain English of the present pro- 
ceeding was too obvious to allow it to 
remain secret for one second to any 
person, who wished to discover it. A 
2oble lord, a member of the other House, 
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and standing at the head of his majes- 
ty’s councils—in a private room—in a 
manner contrary to the spirit of the 
British constitution—in a way which was 
against all practice, but which no man, 
even if the practice existed, could defend 
on that ground—had thought fit to meet 
a select body of the members of this 
House. He understood the party con- 
sisted, in general, of most respectable 
country gentlemen—of gentlemen, whose 
liberality of conduct, and whose general 
tendency of principle, to support govern- 
ment, where they could at all support it, 
were perfectly well known to the noble 
lord. One or two of those gentlemen, he 
had been informed, were not of the de- 
scription he had stated. An honourable 
member of the learned profession to 
which he was attached (Mr. Wynn), was, 
he understood, included in this selection. 
This looked as if the noble lord felt a 
doubt upon the subject —this appeared as 
if ministers wished to feel their way before 
they came to a decision. Many gentle- 
men were excluded from that favoured 
body—but why that principle of exclu- 
sion was adopted, after the principle of 
selection had been acted cn so widely as 
he had stated. he was at a loss to con- 
ceive. There was a full attendance of 
the country gentlemen, who were much 
respected, and who were to be feared by 
the minister on account of their weight. 
To them a disclosure of a most delicate 
nature was made—a disclosure which was 
refused to that House, when first that 
House asked it [Hear,hear!] If such 
meetings as this were to be allowed—if 
parliament was to be silent when they 
heard of such assemblies—it was a 
mockery to proceed to a debate in the 
House of Commons. The debate might 
go on—the result of the division might be 
declared by the Speaker from the chair— 
but, in point of fact, the matter would 
have been previously settled elsewhere— 
[Hear!]. How settled? By private means 
—by practising on members of that House 
in various ways—which he had constitu- 
tionally speaking, a right to suspect go- 
vernment of a wish to do, when they 
proceeded in such a course. The preli- 
minary debate was carried on in silence; 
and in silence and darkness the feelings 
of particular individuals were ascertained. 
If ministers found that the majority was 
so commanding that they were sure of 
carrying their measure, the House would 
hear nothing more of the transaction, 
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unless by some unaccountable mistake, 
like that which fortunately occurred yes- 
serday, the business came to be noticed. 
It was a mockery to talk of legislation, if 
such private debates were permitted. 
Not having had an opportunity before of 
fully speaking his mind on this subject, 
he now rose to enter his protest against 
such an unconstitutional practice. He 
could not let it pass, with a proper regard 
to the discharge of his parliamentary 
duty. But it seemed lord Liverpool had 
mistaken the sense of this secret meeting. 
The astonishment and silence of the par- 
ties assembled at it, had, somehow or 
other been taken for assent [ Hear, hear !] 
But no sooner had those gentlemen come 
to the public and known House of Com- 
mons, than they opened their mouths, and, 
one after another, they all declared—what 
tended to the no small confusion of minis- 
ters—that it was a proposition so extrava- 
gant, that they could not possibly concur 
init. One after another they had made 
this declaration; and although a certain 
right hon. friend below him (Mr. Tierney) 
defied any one of them to state that. he 
was an exception to this rule, not one of 
them rose in his place and said, “ I 
agreed in the proposition made at the 
earl of Liverpool’s—I dissented from the 
independent gentlemen who met there.” 
But, he understood other meetings had 
taken place there, and that there had been 
more feeling of pulses. He had a right 
to believe as no auspicious result at- 
tended the first meeting, that others 
would be sought. And now another de- 
lay was required, not that more pulses 
might be felt, but that arts might be used, 
and unconstitutional practices resorted to, 
in order to get over those gentlemen, 
whose honesty stood so conspicuously 
recorded by their conduct last night. If 
the House passed over this proceeding of 
ministers, they would tacitly agree in the 
practices of the noble lord. He had 
called on the House to sanction, indirect- 
ly, what he! knew he could not directly 
po: He should, therefore, take the 
iberty of moving, if the motion of the 
noble lord were disposed of by a negative, 
which he could not help believing the 
House would have the virtue, firmness, 
and consistency, to give—he would, in 
that event, move aresolution, so constitu- 
tional inits nature, and, at the same time, 
in language so respectful and temperate 
towards the parties out of doors, whose in- 


terests it was meant to touch, as would, nas! 


doubted not, meet the general concur- 
rence of the House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if delibe- 
rations out of the House, previously to 
the submitting of any proposition to the 
House, were to be prohibited, this would 
be the first time that it had been done. 
The hon. and learned gentleman was in 
the habit of throwing out ideas perfectly 
novel ; but he apprehended, if he wished 
to prevent communications with members 
out of the House on any propositions 
which might be submitted to it, he would 
not only introduce a system entirely new, 
but ibe it probable that the propositions 
would not be proper or wise in themselves. 
He must, therefore, enter his counter pro- 
test against the new constitutional doc- 
trine of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
as impracticable, unwise, and unconstitu- 
tional. The hon. and learned gentleman 
was pleased to say, that if the motion was 
postponed, it must be for the purpose of 
practising on members. It was ascribing 
a high degree of power to his majesty’s 
ministers, to suppose that between this 
day and to-morrow, they could carry on 
practices which would make converts of 
those who had already marked by their 
votes their opinions on the proposition 
which was to be made tothem. ‘The hon. 
and learned gentleman should have been 
induced to take a more candid view of 
the state of the case; but in this instance 
he had only followed up the system of 
vilifying his majesty’s ministers (who had 
nevertheless hitherto possessed the con- 
fidence of the Crown and of parliament, 
and who would always endeavour to merit 
it), and of running down the existing 
system, to substitute some vets in its 
stead. He hoped the House would con- 
sent to postpone the consideration of the 
message till to-morrow, and he should 
then state the reasons which had actuated 
his majesty’s ministers in bringing for- 
ward the proposition which they should 
then make, and he hoped the House 
would be satisfied, whether the proposi- 
tion was adopted or not, that they had 
done what they conceived to be their duty, 
not only to the Crown, but to the country. 

Mr. Tierney said, that if the object of 
his hon. and learned friend had been, as 
the noble lord was pleased to state, to 
vilify his majesty’s ministers, he had never 
known any gentleman apply greater talents 
to so needless an object; for never did 
any administration, within eight and forty 
hours, take such pains to vilify itself. lt 
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was indeed a most unnecessary task, for 
never did any men stand in the face of 
the world in a more contemptible situa- 
tion than the present ministers. He used 
the words advisedly ; for he knew of no 
other words in the English language by 
which to express his opinion fairly. The 
noble lord had attributed to his hon. and 
learned friend, that he had laid it down 
broadly, that all previous consultation re- 

cting propositions to be submitted to 
the House was unconstitutional. His 
hon. and learned friend had never said any 
thing so absurd. If the ministers wished 
to propose a measure affecting any par- 
ticular branch of trade, there was never 
an idea that it would be improper to con- 
sult with the persons connected with it. 
But in this case how had the ministers 
acted with respect to the monarch, the 
House, and the country? On Saturday 
every thing had been settled with his 
royal highness the Prince Regent as to 
this question. It was determined what 
was the fit thing to be proposed to parlia- 
ment. ‘That was previous to the meeting 
at lord Liverpool’s. Then, some how or 
other, a rumour arose, that this proposi- 
tion, which the ministers had advised the 


Prince Regent was a fit one, was not likely 
to meet with the concurrence of the 
members of the House of Commons. 
The faithful few then assembled the tried 
many at lord Liverpool's, to submit to 
them the proposition which they had be- 
fore advised the Prince Regent to recom- 


mend. If these meetings were to take 
place, there should be something like a 
gallery in lord Liverpool’s room, where 
those who had not the favour to be ad- 
mitted into the body might hear the de- 
bates. On this occasion, however, there 
was no debate. It was a Quaker’s meet- 
ing. The noble lord, indeed, made a 
speech of considerable length, but those 
who were assembled said nothing to him 
or his speech either. Scarcely had they 
stepped over the threshold, when it was 
discovered that a mutiny had broken out 
among the minister’s troops, and they 
came here manfuliy to declare their opi- 
nions. The moment these selected gen- 
tlemen found themselves in the air of this 
House, which, to be sure, was a very dif- 
ferent atmosphere from that of Fife 
House, they, one after the other, avowed 
their dissent. Now, there certainly was 
no man more disposed to give these gen- 
tlemen credit for manly principles, sup- 
ported in a manly manner, than he was. | 
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He therefore would give them their meed 
of applause, whether Whigs or Tories, for 
maintaining what in their conscience they 
felt themselves called upon to avow. The 
result of all this was, that the noble lord 
first called on the House to wait for 
twenty-four hours, and now he found it 
necessary to make it eight and forty. 
But what reason had been given for this 
delay? None at all. The noble lord had 
merely said, ‘ wait till to-morrow, and I 
will tell you why you should postpone 
till to-morrow.” The real truth was, that 
he had to go and seek advice amongst the 
rest of his colleagues; and such a situa- 
tion as his between his colleagues and the 
House was one truly to be commiserated. 
In that meeting (for it had all come out 
since), it had been proposed that the 
duke of Clarence should receive an addi- 
tional income, rendering his total income 
equal to 40,000/., with an outfit of 20,0002. 
The duke of Kent was to receive 12,0002. 
so as to make his total income 30,000/. 
per annum, with 12,000/. as an outfit ; 
the duke of Cumberland—[shouts of 
Hear; hear!]—was to receive an addi- 
tional 12,000/. per annum, making his in- 
come 30,000/. with an outfit of 12,000/. ; 
and the duke of Cambridge’s income was 
to be augmented to 30,000/. a year by an 
additional vote of 12,000/. a year, and 
12,000/. as an outft, making a total of 
116,000/. to be granted during the first 

ear, ata time when the country was 30 
ill able to make good its present taxes. 
This, if he had not been grossly misin- 
formed, was the substance of the propo- 
sition which had been brought forward at 
lord Liverpool's. He could not help be- 
lieving that his royal highness the Prince 
Regent thought the advice given him was 
perfectly right, and such as should bé 
acted upon—that the ministers imagined 
too, that these illustrious persons could 
not maintain their state and dignity in 
the situations in which they were or might 
be placed, here or in foreign countries, on 
a moré economical scale. But after ad- 
mitting all this, did it not clearly appear 
that the noble lord had thus incautiously 
advised his royal master, and as soon as 
he had found the proposition unpalatable, 


‘had then deserted him? Except they now 


abandoned the sums proposed, what was 
the object of their putting off the discus- 
sion? They flattered themselves they. 
might now, after proposing a greater, 

ropose a Jess sum. And yet such men 
could talk the other evening of bis hon. 
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and learned friend’s motion running down 
and destroying the system of administra- 
tion. Could they be even accused of 
having any system? Only look at the 
bench opposite, and see if any thing like 
system can proceed from such a strange, 
heterogeneous, and discordant body as 
that bench presents [Hear, hear! and a 
laugh.] Their only system was this— 
“try one thing, and if that won’t do, try 
another.” He must say he felt for the 
situation of the noble lord ; he had much 
commiseration for one who, in the eyes 
of foreign ministers, had assumed a cha- 
racter of importance and responsibility, 
resembling that of a sovereign rather than 
a minister. When he found that noble 
individual at a loss in the House to know 
what he could or might do, with reference 
to the wishes of others not in that House, 
he anticipated some advantages from the 
delay, and hoped the longer such delay 
was, the more the noble lord would mo- 
derate his proposition. So far was even 
well. He should wait patiently till to- 
morrow. but of one thing he was con- 
vinced, that nothing would satisfy any 
honest man in or out of that House, or 
quiet the minds of the people of this 
country, except an abandonment of the 
proposition altogether. 

Lord Folkestone said, he was surprised 
to have heard so much last night respecting 
the forms of proceeding in that House, 
and now witnessing nothing but attempts 
at violating all order and precedent, by 
the very parties so anxious to preserve it 
Jast night. He wished to know, whether 
any precedent was to be found in which 
an order for taking into consideration a 
message from the Crown was discharged ; 
and, if there was any such precedent, 
whether there was any case in which the 
order had been discharged, without any 
reason being alleged. 

The Message was ordered to be taken 
into consideration by the committee to- 
morrow. 

The motion was then agreed to, with- 
out a division. 


PRIVATELY STEALING IN Suops BILL. | 
Sir Samuel Romilly having moved, that 
this Bill be read a third time, 

The Attorney General said, he did not 
intend to oppose the provisions of the bill, 
but he wished the terms of the preamble 
to be changed. The preamble sat forth, 
that this bill was founded on, the principle 
that extreme severity was calculated to 
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ohtain impunity for crimes, To this prin- 
ciple he did not object, but he objected to 
the consequences of such a declaration of 
it. It might mislead men into a supposition 
that punishment ought to be proportioned 
to the precise degree of moral turpitude. 
He contended, that severity ought to re- 
gard not only the moral turpitude of the 
offender, but the pernicious consequences 
of his offence. There were crimes which 
might be committed with a degree of 
moral depravity, far short of that which 
prompted offences of a venial character, 
but which on account of the consequences, 
merited, next to murder, the greatest ot 
all crimes, the severest punishment. The 
second proposition, on which he founded 
his opposition to the preamble was, that 
by declaring the change in the value of 
money to be a reason for altering the law, 
it pledged the House to alter every other 
act that was connected with such a varia- 
ble commodity. The amendment which 
he now proposed went, therefore, not to 
affect the bill itself, but to restore it to its 
original and limited intention. It was, 
that for the words which stated that the 
extreme severity of punishment, by in- 
creasing the difficulty of conviction, af- 
forded impunity to crimes, and which 
made the change in the value of money a 
reason for altering the law, should be sub- 
stituted, simply, an expression of the ex- 
pediency of repealing the law as at present 
constituted. [Hear, hear !] 

Sir Samuel Romilly thought the objec- 
tions not worthy of much consideration, 
but that the approbation which some 
members on the other side had expressed 


might render it proper to offer some reply. 
| He could not accede to the amendment, 
| because it would expunge the very prin 
ciple which made the bill both necessary 
and proper. His hon. and learned friend 
had a of the preamble as containing 
abstract propositions. What he had ob- 
_ jected to as abtract propositions were only 
the result of observations founded on long 
experience. There was an indolence of 
legislation in modern times which suffered 
acts to be passed founded on vo distinct 
principle at all. It had not been so for- 
merly, and he was anxious to follow the 
example of better times, and to conform 
to a more reasonable standard, by stating 
‘in his preamble the precise character of 
the bill, The principle now objected to 
_ was the very foundation of the bill. « Ex- 
‘treme severity”’—he begged the House 
, would attend to the expression—“ extrems 
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“Severity, by rendering conviction more 
difficult, afforded impunity to crime.” 
This was a truth of universal notoriety. 
dt was well known, that the fear of the 
of death following conviction, 

ad often prevented prosecutions for pri-. 
vately stealing, ak had thus afforded 
entire impunity to the crime. Instances 
were so numerous, and had been so fre- 
quently stated, that it was unnecessary to 
trouble the House with a reference to 
them. But, in the courts of justices, 
cases had lately occurred, which he would 
mention, merely for the sake of exempli- 
fication of this obvious fact. He trusted, 
of course, to the authority of the news- 
papers for those cases. At the last assizes ' 
in the county of Southampton, a man was | 
convicted of. a burglary. A servant had | 
broken into his master’s house, and taken | 
property to a considerable amount. On | 
account of the disproportionate severity | 
of the punishment, applications were made | 
to the secretary of state for a mitigation | 
of the sentence. But all those applica- | 
tions were unsuccessful, and the criminal 
was executed. In the newspapers the | 
reason ussigned for the failure of these ap- 
plications was, that the judges had come 


to a resolution, that all servants convicted 
of stealing from their masters should suf- 
fer death. Whether the judges had come 
to such a resolution he knew not, nor did | 
he pretend to censure them if they had; 

but if it was their resolution, it ought to_ 


be declared by a legislative enactment, 
and not to rest on a private agreement ; 
for then servants would clearly see their | 
situation, and be perhaps deterred from | 
the crime. But his object was to point 
out the effect of such proceedings on the | 
minds of juries. In the last Old Bailey | 
sessions, a person of the name of Milwood | 
was tried for having stolen property to the ! 
amount of several hundred pounds from 
his master. The evidence was conclusive, 
and the jury convicted him, but they | 
found him guilty of stealing to the value | 
of 39 shillings, Could any man doubt 
that the jury, in this case, returned such 
a verdict in consequence of the statement 
in the newspapers, of the resolution of 
the judges that death should follow upon 
a verdict of guilty of stealing to the value 
of 40s.? He did not mean to blame the 
jury, although he could not adopt the 
anguage of judge Blackstone, who had 
pronounced such verdicts, ‘ pious per- 
juries.” The jury were criven to the 
dreadful alternative of acting in opposi- 
(VOL. XXXVI. ) 
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tion to the awful oath they had taken, or 
of handing over a fellow being to the 
last punishment, for a crime which had. 
not been regularly connected with such 
a punishment. With those facts in their 
faces, could they pretend to say that the 
principle was not both manifest in itself, 
and an imperative reason for altering the 
law? As to the second ground of objec- 
tion, could any one pretend that 5s. was 
now the same sum in value as in the reign 
of king William? Was it not now equal 
to 20s. or at least to 10s.? If so, the pu- 
nishment of death for 5s. now was neces- 
sarily more severe than the act contem- 
plated, since it was applied to a sum not 
one half the value of the sum to which the 
act had limited it. This was undeniably 
the standard assumed in the act. That 
standard being changed by the deprecia- 
tion of money, a change in the act was 
necessary. His hon. and learned friend 
had said, that if the House acted on this 
principle now, it would pledge them to 
similar conduct on all similar occasions. 


| He had never heard it urged as a reason 


why the House should agree to any mea- 
sure, that they had sanctioned the princi- 
ple on which it was founded in the pream- 
ble of another measure. But if they 


_were so pledged, what was the injury ? If 


there was any other act on this principle; 
if in any one other case extreme severity 
arose from the same changes, why not 
make a similar alteration, and why should 


“not the House be pledged to it ? On these 


grounds he would press the preamble as 
it now stood. 
Mr. Wilberforce gave his most full and 


cordial support to the measure proposed 


by his hon. and learned friend. He 
thought that if he (Mr. a or any other 
member had any thing, with which te re- 
proach themselves, it was their not having 
exerted themselves in endeavouring to 
render the penal code of this country less 
bloody than it was at present. He was of 
opinion that the entire penal code ought 
to be revised, that punishment ought to be 
apportioned to the crime, and that their 
united efforts ought to tend to the grand 
object of free and just legislation—that 
of adopting all possible means of prevent~ 
ing crime, and of checking it in its early 
stages. The hon. member here alluded 
to the very great success with which a 
benevolent and truly humane lady, Mrs. 
Fry, had exerted herself in reforming the 
numerous class of female prisoners, who 
have been from time to time in Newgate- 
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Such an example shown by a lady, ought 
to be a stimulus to all in whose power it 
was to exert themselves in so benevolent 
and so politic an object as that of improv- 
ing the morals of the lower classes, and 
of reclaiming those who were but partially 
acquainted with crime. What had been 
done by a single individual was an indica- 
tion of what their united efforts might 
accomplish. He hoped the statute book 
would be looked over, and that such alte- 
rations would be made in the penal code 
as were suited to the present times, and 
to a liberal and enlightened policy. He 
was sure if such were to be the case, that 
no member in the House would be more 
desirous, or was more capable, of ren- 
dering every assistance in the attainment 
of such an object, than his hon. and 
learned friend attorney-general ), 
with whom he had the misfortune to differ 
on the question before the House. As 
the law now stood with respect to the 
question before them, life was made a 
matter of gambling speculation with the 
unfortunate persons who were driven, 
either by wickedness or by want, to com- 
mit such crimes. The chances were re- 
gularly calculated—the probability of being 
detected, the probability of the prosecutor 
coming forward against them, the difficulty 
of proof, and the lenity of the jury, were 
all taken into consideration, and the 
chances were frequently found to be in 
their favour. But no such thing would 
take place if the law was clearly pointed 
out, and if it was fully understood that 
such an offence would be certainly and 
invariably punished by such a penalty. 
He begged pardon for detaining the 
House on the subject, but he was anxious 
to express his sentiments on so important 
a question, and he felt gratified to think 
that his hon. and learned friend had de- 
voted his great talents to the consideration 
of the subject, as he knew no man in 
the country more capable of forming a just 
estimate of the grievance sustained, and 
of the remedy to be adopted, than the hon. 
and learned member was. 

The Amendment was then put and ne- 
gatived ; after which the bill was passed. 
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Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECT 
™NG THE Marriaces or THE RoyAL 
Dexes.] The order of the day for taking 
the Prince Regent’s Message, into consi- 
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deration, being moved, his Royal High- 
ness’s Message was again read by, the 
Clerk; after which, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he rose for 
the purpose of proposing an answer on 
the part of the House to the Message, 
which their lordships had just heard read. 
The noble lord who yesterday moved an 
amendment on the motion, that the order 
be discharged, in stating his objections to 
that motion, intimated, that if the address 
to be moved was such a one as he pro- 
posed, containing merely an assurance 
that their lordships would concur in 
making a suitable arrangement for the in- 
tended marriages, it would meet with no 
objection from him. The address which 
he intended to move would, therefore, be 
one onwhich no difference of opinion 
ceuld be expected. It would not pledge 
their lordships to any opinion, either as to 
the whole, or as to any part of the arrange- 
ment. Its purport would be merely to 
thank his royal highness the Prince 
Regent for the communication he hat 
been pleased to make, and to express the 
disposition of this House to concur in 
making a suitable provision for the events 
contemplated in the message. Though 
this was a motion which he might be 
warranted in making, without any pre- 
fatory explanation whatever, yet he was 
confident that there were no recent in- 
stances of such an address being proposed 
in which it had not been expected of mi- 
nisters to state what were the views they 
entertained on the subject. Some ques- 
tions would in all probability be asked, 
and it was to be expected that ministers 
would be called upon to state what the 
intended ultimately to propose. Their 
lordships were aware, however, that ac- 
cording to the practice of the constitution, 
no arrangement which might be made on 
the present occasion could be proposed 
for the immediate consideration of that 
House. It must originate elsewhere, and 
it was impossible for the executive govern- 
ment to sce what might be the fate of any 
proposition which might be made in that 
place. It might undergo modifications, 
or it might be rejected entirely. But 
their lordships security was, that it must 
come before them in the shape of a bill, 
on which they would have the opporta- 
nity of finally giving their decision. He 
might, therefore, fairly consider himself 
precluded from the necessity of any ex- 
planation; but the usual practice proved, 
that thcir lordships did consider that the 
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ministers of the crown ought to state the 
mature of the measure which it was in- 
tended to submit in the other House. 
Such had been the course he had follow- 
ed some years ago, and in the year 1815, 
when he thought it necessary to give a 
full explanation of the intended measure. 
If, however, there was any occasion in 
which he could be more anxious than 
another to give an explanation to their 
lordships of the views entertained by his 
majesty’s ministers on a measure to be 
submitted to. them, the present was that 
occasion. Whatever difference of opinion 
might arise—whatever might be the result 
of the proposition—he should feel that he 
was not acting a candid and manly part, 
if he did not come forward and state, not 
only the arrangement his majesty’s minis- 
ters thought it their duty to advise, but 
the whole of the grounds on which it had 
been resolved to propose that arrangement. 

In considering the question which would 
hereafter arise, their lordships would have 
to look at the nature of the case to be 
provided for. They fall recollected the 
great and deep calamity which occurred 
in November last, in the death of her 
royal highness the princess Charlotte. 
After the first ebullition of feeling occa- 
sioned by that calamity—which never 
could be mentioned without sensations of 


pain and regret—had subsided, the great 
and general question which every one 
asked himself, and asked his neighbour, 
was, how will this event operate on the 


succession to the crown? ‘This was a 
question which naturally arose from the 
state of the royal family. His majesty, 
they all knew, had been blessed with a 
numerous issue; but it was singular that, 
of the twelve living descendents of his 
majesty, seven princes and five princesses, 
the youngest prince was now 44 years of 
age, and that there was not one of the 
princesses under 40.—When he stated 
this circumstance, and that there was at 
present no descendant from any of the 
married branches of the family, he thought 
their lordships would not think it unadvis- 
able to take measures to guard against 
any unfortunate contingency which might 
arise with regard to the succession. The 
situation in which the royal family stood 
with respect to issue, must surely be re- 
garded as an object to which it was the 
duty of the executive government to pay 
attention. Their lordships might recollect 
that, in the speech from the throne, at the 
commencement of the session, a direct 
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reference had been made to this subject. 
Parliament was then informed, that the 
subject was under the consideration of the 
executive government; and inthe addresses 
of both Houses, thanks were giyen for the 
communication, and satisfaction expressed 
that attention was to be paid to so im- 
portant an object. Under these circum- 
stances the present measure must be con- 
sidered as of no common stamp, but as 
one of great political expediency and 
urgency. Their lordships had heard from 
the message, the state in which the busi- 
ness now remained, It announced, that 
two marriages were in the course of nego- 
tiation: at the same time it was to be un- 
derstood, that other cases might arise to 
which it would appear fair that the same 
principle which governed the arrangement 
for these two marriages ought to be ap- 
plied. He thought it much better to look 
at the case in a general point of view, and 
to consider what ought to be done on the 
whole, than to discuss each separate case. 
He did not mean to say that parliament 
were not to consider the cases separately, 
as they arose; but, certainly, each sepa- 
rate case would come more conveniently 
under the view of the House, after some 
general principle applicable to the whole 
had been adopted. It was possible that, 
for the convenience of the executive 
government, another course might have 
been preferable; but this, to which he 
had recommended the laying down a 
general principle, was certainly the most 
candid both towards parliament and the 
country. 

Having troubled their lordships with 
this general view of the subject, he should 
now state the particular measures which it 
had been thought right to advise. It had 
been proposed to grant to the first of the 
= named in the message, his royal 
1ighness the duke of Clarence, the annual 
sum of 19,500/., which would make his 
income 40,000/.a year. To the duke of 
Cambridge it was proposed to grant 
12,000/., which would raise his income to 
30,000/. The grant proposed to be made 
to the duke of Kent, under the like con- 
tingency, was similar. In making this 
proposition, and in bringing the subject 
before their lordships, he felt it would be 

‘his duty to recommend, that a corres- 
ponding provision should be made for the 
duke of Cumberland. What he had said 
would put their lordships in possession of 
the whole of the measure which he had 
thought it his duty to recommend, and he 
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had now to state the grounds upon which 
it had been thought proper to propose a 
difference in the sums to be granted. It 
appeared to him, and he doubted not 
would so —— to their lordships, that 
the case of the duke of Clarence would 
come before them under circumstances 
which must materially distinguish it from 
the cases of his royal brothers. He did 
not indeed stand in the situation of heir- 
apparent to the throne; but he was the 
next heir after the Prince Regent and the 
duke of York ; and looking at the contin- 
gencies which might arise, the executive 
government did not think that it could 
be regarded as unreasonable to follow the 
precedent of 1792, when the duke of York 
was married. At that period the duke of 
York was not nearer to the crown than 
the duke of Clarence is now. ‘The propo- 
sition, however, which was then submitted 
to parliament by Mr. Pitt, was, that the 
income of the duke of York, including 
what he derived from his regiment of 
guards, should be raised to 40,000/. At 
the distance of twenty-five years, with the 
difference which had since arisen in the 
value of money, he never could think that 
@ proposition to grant the same income, 
under similar circumstances, to the duke 


of Clarence, was unreasonable. It ap- 
peared to him, that ministers were fully 
justified in making that precedent the 
foundation of the measure they intended 


to propose to parliament. He was old 
enough to remember the proceeding which 
took place in parliament on the marriage 
of the duke of York. The proposition 
then made by government did not, it was 
true, pass altogether without objection, 
but it experienced no material opposition. 
It was supported not only by the great 
minister whose name he had mentioned, 
but by another great statesman, the indi- 
vidual who was then at the head of the 
meant the late Mr. Fox. 

he only question that produced any dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons was, 
how far it was proper that information 
should be given respecting the revenues 
which his royal highness derived from the 
bishoprick of Osnaburgh. The call for 
that information was most powerfully - 
posed by Mr. Pitt, and still more strongly 
combatted by Mr. Fox, who stated broadly, 
that the House had no right to inquire 
into what income the duke of York de- 
rived from foreign sources. All that they 
had to consider was, what was fit to be 
given by a British parliament to a British 
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prince, under the circumstances of the 
case. The measure then passed with the 
general concurrence of all parties. On 
that occasion he recollected a remarkable 
proposition was stated by Mr. Fox relative 
to the outfit, and which had been acted 
upon in a measure adopted a few years 
ago. Mr. Fox urged the necessity of 
granting a sum by way of outfit; and ob- 
served, that if it was not given, it would 
be impossible for the illustrious prince, 
considering the extraordinary expenses 
he must incur, to avoid embarrassments. 
This proposition was approved five and 
twenty years ago; and if it was reasonable 
that the duke of York should be then 
allowed a sum for outfit, he could not 
think it unreasonable to apply the same 
principle to the case of the duke of Cla- 
rence. Their lordships recollected the 
joy which had been manifested on the 
marriage of the princess Charlotte. The 
sum then proposed was 60,000/., and no 
proposition ever experienced greater ap- 
probation. He did not mean to say that 
the circumstances were precisely the 
same. There certainly was a very evident 
distinction; but was not the difference 
sufficiently allowed for in the difference of 
the sum which had been proposed? 
There had been another case of royal 
marriage, which could not be cited as a 
precedent, as no application had been 
made to parliament in consequence of it ; 
he meant the marriage of the duke of 
Gloucester and the princess Mary. No 
one could feel more respect than he did 
for the motives which induced those illus- 
trious persons to abstain from making any 
application to parliament on their union. 
But in recollecting that no augmentation 
was proposed to be made to the income 
of the duke of Gloucester on that occasion, 
it was to be considered that the govern- 
ment, in acceding to the views of that 
illustrious individual, would naturally con- 
sider the state of the income which he 
would enjoy by a graut of parliament, 
though not made on the occasion of the 
marriage. Had it not been for that consi- 
deration, he should not have thought that 
he had performed his duty if he had failed 
to advise the illustrious duke to consent 
to an application to parliament for an in- 
crease of income. If personal feelings 
were to influence his conduct, there cer- 
tainly was no member of the royal family 
whose interests he would have been more 
desirous of promoting ; but it was his wish 
to do justice to all by acting on a general 
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principle, and that, he apprehended, was 
the course which their lordships would be 
inclined to approve. It was known to 
their lordships that 8,000/. a year was re- 
ceived by the illustrious persons out of 
the consolidated fund; so that, including 
the income of the princess and his own, 
the duke of Gloucester had 28,0001. a year. 
This certainly was not more than was re- 

uisite to support the rank and dignity of 
the illustrious duke and his royal consort. 
The income of the duke of Gloucester, 
with his emoluments, approximated to 
that which had been proposed for the 
junior dukes of the royal family; and he 
did not think that the proposition to give 
the duke of Clarence 40,000/., and the 
others 30,000/., could be regarded as an 
unreasonable propurtion. 

There was another case to which he 
had to call the attention of their lord- 
ships—he meant that of the duke of Cum- 
berland. When that case was under con- 
sideration, some years ago, their lordships 
had agreed to an address, approving the 
measure recommended in the message. 
After the other House had concurred in 
voting a similar address, a bill was intro- 
duced, which was, however, lost in its 
sie a and had never come before their 

ordships. Since that period it had not 
been thought expedient or proper to 
bring this case again under the consider- 
ation of parliament. But when the cases 
of the other princes were brought under 
view, there could be no ground for with- 
holding that of the duke of Cumberland. 
What reason could be assigned for casting 
so marked a stigma on that illustrious per- 
son? There had been nothing in his con- 
duct which could justify such a neglect ; 
and certainly nothing had appeared in the 
conduct of the illustrious princess his 
consort, since she had been in this coun- 
try, which could influence such a pro- 
ceeding, or account for the decision which 
had been come to by the other House of 
parliament, it was, therefore, considered, 
that a proposition for increasing the duke 
of Cumberland’s income, in the same pro- 
portion as that of the other princes, 
should be submitted to parliament. But 
it was worthy of their lordships consider- 
ation, that the sum proposed to be voted 
would not long continue a burthen. Their 
lordships were aware that a sum had been 
voted for the payment of the debts of the 
Prince Regent, and which had been regu- 
larly applied to that purpose. The whole 
of these debts would be liquidated in the 
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course of a year and a half, or two years 
at most In consequence of that liqui- 
dation, 50,000/. a year would be saved, 
which, with the 10,000/. that had already 
fallen in by the lamented death of the prin- 
cess Charlotte, would more than cover the 
whole of the additional allowances which 
it had been proposed to grant. This state- 
ment, he hoped, would prove satisfactory 
to those who had intimated an opinion, 
that the money required should be derived 
from funds now appropriated to the use of 
the royal family. 

Various circumstances had induced him 
to explain thus far what had been the in- 
tention of his majesty’s government; but 
he was aware that impressions and feelings 
had been entertained on the subject which 
he had not expected, and which he thought 
ought not to have been entertained. He 
did not mean, however, to shrink from 
the avowal of the part he had taken in the 
question. He had done what he consi- 
dered his duty as a member of the Prince 
Regent’s government. Whatever respon- 
sibility might be attached to the measure, 
he was ready to acknowledge that all the 
onus of that responsibility ought to fall 
upon him. He had, however, now stated 
what were the feelings of the illustrious 
persons who were the objects of the mea- 
sure. It was not their wish, in the pre- 
sent situation of the country, that any 
proposition should be urged beyond what 
might be considered fair and just, both in 
and out of parliament. He knew not in 
what state the measure might come from 
the other House; but if the whole pro- 
position should not be approved of—if any 
modifications did take place, he hoped the 
measure would not be reduced to such a 
state as to induce the illustrious perso- 
nages to relinquish their intended union, 
or to encounter considerable difficulty or 
embarrassment, if they persisted in car- 
rying it into effect. After having given 
the most anxious consideration to the sub- 
ject, he was authorized to state, that the 
illustrious person first named in the mes- 
sage would be ‘satisfied with about one 
half of the sum which had originally been 
proposed to be given him by the executive 
government. The sums proposed for 
the other princes would, in the case of an 
arrangement founded on this principle 
being adopted, be reduced in the same 

roportion. But the measure would come 
heave their lordships in the shape of bills, 
when the details could be more conve- 
niently discussed. The noble earl con- 
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cluded with moving an address in the 
terms stated in the commencement of his 
speech. 

Lord King was persuaded that the 
whole nation would concur in that part of 
the address which expressed the good 
wishes of the House for the royal family; 
the unanimity with which the throne had 
been approached on the marriage of the 
princess Elizabeth was sufficient evidence 
of the satisfaction parliament felt at the 
establishment of any of the members of 
the illustrious House of Brunswick. His 
approbation extended to all parts of the 
address, but that in which reference was 
made to the sums to be supplied; and 
here, he thought, there was a material 
omission, which he should endeavour to 
supply. Ifthere was one sentiment more 
general than another at the present mo. 
ment, it was a reluctance to add to the 
already enormous burthens of the people ; 
and on this account it had been regretted 
by the great majority of the community, 
that this proposition had ever been 
brought forward. Distressed as were now 
nearly all classes, he thought that the 
House would compromise its duty, if it 
consented to add any weight to the load 
already sustained. The noble earl had 
referred to the case of the marriage of the 
duke of York in 1792, and had cited it as 
a precedent in favour of what was now 
suggested; but surely he had forgotten 
what fell from Mr. Pitt upon that occa- 
sion, when he said that it was not intended 
that that proceeding should be considered 
a warrant for a similar step at any future 
time: he had distinctly guarded it from 
being drawn into a precedent ; and he had 
added, that that union was attended with 
a peculiar circumstance not existing in 
other cases, namely, the importance of an 
alliance with Prussia which would thereby 
be effected, and he had actually moved 
that the treaty with that wong should 
be referred to the committee. The noble | 
earl had also said, that the original inten- | 
tion was to have proposed to parliament a 
provision in amount double that which had 
been now suggested; but that, even re- 
duced as it had been, the royal personages 
whose interests were especially concerned 
did not wish for more than parliament 
held it consistent with its duty to give. 
Surely this was not the rule by which the 
amount ought to be measured—the proper 
criterion was not the amount the royal 
dukes were willing to receive, but the sum 
the people could afford, or were willing 
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to give. In a question of this kind it was 
the duty of ministers to consult the wishes 
of the people, and nothing should be done 
that did not meet with the general con- 
sent of the nation at large. fr the object 
was to augment the love and respect with 
which these illustrious individuals should 
be regarded, would not that love and that 
respect be diminished by a disregard of 
the distresses of the people, while atten- 
tion was paid to the demands of the 
princes? The delay which had taken 
place had certainly been productive of an 
advantageous alteration of the proposi- 
tion. Still, however, it was open to ob- 
jection, and the impression produced 
abroad by the inconsiderate statement in 
the first instance, would not be removed 
by the change that had been made. His 
lordship therefore proposed, that, at the 
end of the address as moved, the follow- 
ing sentence should be inserted: “ But 
this House must at the same time express 
its confident hope, that such provisions 
as are necessary may be made without 
creating the necessity of laying any addi- 
tional burthens upon the people.” 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, he 
could not come to the consideration of 
this question without considerable pain— 
not arising from the duty he had to per- 
form, but from the manner in which the 
House had been called upon to take this 
subject under its view. The difficulty 
arose from the mode in which the matter 
had been brought forward. He should, 
perhaps, have felt no objection to the 
terms of the address, but for circumstances 
which had now become perfectly notorious: 
he might otherwise have felt that degree 
of confidence in ministers as to believe 
that they would not add, without imperi- 
ous necessity, to the burthens of the 
people. The facts, however, to which he 
referred, and which had been referred to 
by the noble earl at the head of the Trea- 
sury, rendered it impossible that the 
House should shut its eyes to the real ob- 
ject of this proposition. It had now be- 
come matter of public notoriety and discus- 
sion what the original suggestion was in- 
tended to have been, and the noble earl 
had stated the reasons why the sum in- 
tended to have been required had been 
diminished. If no new burthens were to 
be laid upon the people under this re- 
considered arrangement, those burthens 
would have been necessary had the pro- 

sal been made in its original form, and 
it was the duty of the House to take care 
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that even the more moderate demand was 
not enforced from those who were unable 
to comply. If, therefore, so large, so un- 
reasonable a sum was to have been claimed 
in the first instance, until it was thought 
advisable, from the general repugnance to 
the proposition, toreduceit, it unavoidably 
induced some jealousy lest even the 
smaller amount should not really be neces- 
sary for the purposes for which it was re- 
quired. He was as ready as any man to 
allow that the splendor of the Crown 
ought to be maintained: it ought to be 
supported by every means compatible 
with the resources of the country ; and all 
he hoped was (expressing that hope by 
his vote in favour of the amendment) that 
that splendor would not require that any 
new weight should be added to that which 
thenation already endured. The splendor 
of the Crown was intimately connected 
with the welfare of the subject ; and for 
this very reason, if for no other, the feel- 
ings of the Crown ought to be in unison 
with the feelings of those over whom it 
presided ; the moment they ceased to be 
so, nothing could remain to the people 
but submission to power, and despair of 
redress. At the present moment, when 
the load of taxes was so onerous, it surely 
was not too much for parliament to ex- 
press its hope, that the splendor of the 
Crown would be maintained without a 
further diminution of the few remaining 
comforts of the people. In voting for the 
amendment, therefore, he felt that he was 
acting in a manner consonant with the 
duty he owed to the Crown, and the duty 
he owed to the subject. The most glori- 
ous splendor of the Crown was derived 
from the love and approbation of the peo- 
ple. Regretting, therefore, that ministers 
had not been more advised in their original 
and extravagant suggestion, and convinced 
that it was unnecessary to resort to the 
Nation at large for any new supplies to 
make good these demands for the younger 
branches of the royal family, he should 
vote for the amendment. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne could not 
allow the question to go to a vote without 
offering a few remarks upon the address 
itself, and upon the particular moment at 


which parliament was called upon to vote, 


in its favour. To the address, in its present 
amended shape—amended, as the noble 
earl confessed, in consequence of the im- 
perious call of public opinion that the 
demand should at least be reduced—he 
did not feel prepared to object. He ad- 
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mitted that the alliances of the various 
branches of the royal family were essen- 
tially connected with the prosperity of 
the country ; and he was willing, therefore, 
to acquiesce in a provision to a reasonable 
extent; for it was the duty of parliament 
to provide the means for carrying those 
alliances into effect. In doing so, hows 
ever, it was idle to say that reference 
should only be had to the splendor 
of the Crown, without regard to the feel- 
ings or to the opinions of the people, be 
cause, upon those feelings and opinions, 
the royal family were more dependent 
than upon any revenues it might at present 
enjoy: a disregard of those feelings and 
opinions had, in former times, put to 
hazard the stability of the throne itself, 
and an attention to them had hitherto ces 
mented the union between the House of 
Brunswick and those over whom it was 
appointed to govern. The attachment of 
the people was at once the highest splen- 
dor and the greatest security of the 
Crown, and there was no man who would 
not devoutly join in the prayer that that 
attachment might long continue by being 
long deserved. He did not now wish to 
trouble the House at any length after 
what he had said upon a former night; 
but he could not help lamenting the hasty 
and unadvised course ministers had pur- 
sued upon a question of such importance. 
Many objections that might have been 
urged had been obviated by the mode of 
statement adopted by the noble earl; but 
it was still remarkable, that now, for the 
first time in our history, two royal mar 
riages were announced in the same mes- 
sage: it would certainly have been more 
regular and more convenient if they had 
been separately communicated to parlia- 
ment, that the advantages or disadvantages 
of each might be distinctly weighed, 
before the House arrived at any conclu- 
sion. The noble earl had however inti- 
mated, that each case would stand on its 
own merits, and that they could be sepa- 
rately discussed in separate bills, and it 
was therefore not necessary now to enter 
into minute particulars.— He was prepared 
however to say, that provision to the ex- 
tent now required, ought to be made ; but 
at the time he made this declaration, it 
was fit that the people, who had cheer- 
fully endured so many distresses, should 
be assured that it would not be necessary 
for them to sustain any new privations, 
and that means existed of supplying the 
needful sums without resorting to new 
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and oppressive taxes. When noble lords 
recollected the enormous amount of the 
civil-list, and the number of existing 
offices; above all, when they recollected 
the unfortunate calamity which some 
years ago had led to the establishment of 
the regency, with all its expenses (to 
which he had at that time offered no op- 
position), they would be extremely un- 
willing to grant more than was necessary, 
or to create new funds out of the pockets 
of the people. When the prince of Wales 
was appointed Regent, two courts were 
necessarily established; and what passed 
upon that event was now matter of his- 
torical record. The distinguished indivi- 
dual at that time at the head of the 
government, Mr. Perceval, in proposing a 
committee to inquire into the charges to 
be incurred, had stated the necessity of 
maintaining a court not only in London, 
but at Windsor—the latter in the hope 
which all indulged, and which at that 
period it would have been unnatural and 
unfeeling to have abandoned, that the 
king’s recovery might be speedy and com- 
plete—that when his majesty returned to 
the enjoyment of his faculties, he should 
be surrounded with those comforts, and a 
considerable portion of that state and 
splendor, to which he had been so long 
accustomed. ‘This event the prime mi- 
nister of that day stated as probable ; or, 
supposing the health of his majesty not to 
be so completely restored as to enable 
him to return to the functions of his high 
office, still it was fit that he should not be 
stripped of all the consolations and all the 
comforts of which he was susceptible. All 
men concurred in this proposition in the 
expectation of a speedy recovery; and if 
any such hope could now be indulged, he 
would be the last to suggest a diminution 
of the vain splendor (for it was now 
vain) by which the exalted personage to 
whom he referred was environed: all ex- 

ectation of the re-establishment of the 

ing’s health must, however, now be at an 
end, and there was, consequently, nothing 
to justify the continuance of an expense 
which added greatly to the burthens of the 
people. With perfect respect, therefore, 
to the occupant of the throne, and with 
every regard to its dignity and splendor 
in this monarchical government, he hoped 
and believed that at least something might 
be obtained from this source to meet the 
new charges of which the House had 
recently obtained intelligence. If adequate 
provision could not thence be procured, 
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some useful retrenchments might, no 
doubt, be made in other departments ; 
and if at the present moment, in conside- 
ration of the privations of the nation at 
large, a bill was in progress (as he under- 
stood the fact to be) to deprive the 
widows of officers even of their pensions, 
if elsewhere they could obtain a pittance 
for their support, it was not too much to 
expect that every means would be re- 
sorted to, to raise the money now re- 
quired, before any resort were had to new 
and oppressive taxation. He did not 
refer to this measure for the purpose of 
invidious distinction or comparison, but 
merely to show the measures of extreme 
severity to which ministers, in this in- 
stance, had had recourse. He was per- 
suaded that such an arrangement could 
be made as, while it gave satisfaction to 
the illustrious persons to be benefitted, 
would rejoice the people, who would not 
be injured by it. The marriage of any 
member of the royal family ought always 
to be a subject of joy and congratulation 
with the whole nation; but it would cease 
to be so, if upon all occasions such an 
event was to be attended with new and 
grievous impositions. On these grounds 
he should vote for the amendment, though 
generally concurring in the terms of the 
address, and more especially in those 
parts which expressed the satisfaction of 
the Flouse at these alliances, and the 
attachment it should ever maintain towards 
the royal family. 

Lord Erskine said, that though he con- 
curred in much that had fallen from the 
noble marquis who had just taken his seat, 
he did not think that the present, if at all, 
was the proper time for making the pro- 
posed amendment. The noble marquis 
had admitted the fitness of supporting the 
dignity and splendor of the lena. and 
yet, with some degree of inconsistency, 
he had recommended that its illustrious 
and venerable occupant should be stripped 
of the last relics of royalty, and of the 
last comforts of age and infirmity. While 
the House was employed in voting sums 
for the support of the younger branches 
of the family, the noble marquis proposed 
that the aged stock, the reverend parent, 
and the illustrious head of a royal house, 
should be abandoned under his numerous 
afflictions, and deprived of the few at- 
tendants which his calamity rendered even 
more necessary. He regretted that he 
was under the necessity of differing from 
the friends with whom he usually acted ; 
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but his own sense of duty was too strong 
to allow him to vote in favour of the 
amendment. No man could lament more 
deeply than he did, the unfortunate situa- 
tion of the country; no man could be 
more conscious of its distress, or more 
deeply impressed with those feelings 
which the contemplation of that distress 
was calculated to inspire, nor could any 
one be more alive to the impolicy and in- 
justice of adding to the burthens of the 
people. But this was not the time to 
take any measure, or express any opinion 
on the subject; it was not at the very 
moment when they were providing for 
the branches of the’ royal family, that 
they should pledge themselves by a reso- 
lution to prosecute economy. If the 
words of the address bound him to any 
thing beyond an expression of respect, 
and a pledge to concur in granting a suit- 
able provision for those members of the 
royal family, he should have felt it his 
duty to resist it; but the address con- 
tained nothing more than an assurance of 
their invariable attachment to the illus- 
trious house of Brunswick, and a promise 
to agree in such arrangements as were 
consistent with the dignity and honour of 
the country. It was the duty of the other 
House of parliament to make those pro- 
visions, without adding to the burthens of 
the people, if it was possible. If the no- 
ble lord should hereafter move an address 
to the Crown upon the subject now under 
consideration, and should embody in that 
address a proposition, which tended to 
increase the burthens of the people, then 
would be the time for his noble friend to 
move an amendment such as the present, 
but this was not the occasion on which it 
would be proper to agree to it. 

The Duke of Athol agreed, that the 
necessary provision should be made with- 
out any addition to the burthens of the 
people, but he thought the amendment 
introduced a subject which was premature. 
With regard to the allusion made by the 
noble marquis to the court at Windsor, he 
believed that if the whole island was polled 
over, from Plymouth to John O’Groat’s 
house, they would say, te a man, that 
they did not desire to see their revered 
monarch deprived of the comforts and 
splendor to which he was accustomed. 
He should vote against the amendment, 
because he thought it unnecessary. 

Lord Rolle hoped that the provisions 
for the royal dukes could be made without 
any addition to the taxes, and he saw 
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every prospect of doing so, recollecting 
that a considerable sum had become dis- 
posable by the lamented death of the 
Princess Charlotte. The noble marquis 
had recommended the reduction of the 
establishment of the king at Windsor: to 
this he could not assent; for as his ma- 
jesty had been gracious to him in prospe- 
rity, he would never desert him in ad- 
versity. 

Lord De Dunstanville spoke in favour 
of the amendment, and charged ministers 
with seeming to assume it as a principle, 
that when money was once granted by 
parliament for a specific purpose, it was 
to remain as a perpetual burihen on the 
public. He should vote for the amend- 
ment, as he wished to be distinctly under- 
stood adverse to the addition of any ma- 
teriai burthen. 

Lord Holland, after observing that his 
noble friend (lord Erskine) objected only 
to the time at which the amendment was 
introduced, contended that his objection 
to it was the same as that of the noble 


lord at the head of the treasury. They 
| said there was nothing in the address that 
| any reasonable man could object to: the 
/noble lords, on the opposite side, con- 
| tended, that there was nothing in the 
amendment that could be objected to, or 
which was in any way inconsistent with 
the address proposed. The noble earl 
who spoke at the beginning of the debate 
| had taunted him, that he would have had no 
' objection to the address if the intention 
with which it was brought forward had 
not been expressed. It was true he 
should not have objected to the address if 
no intentions had been stated ; but after 
those intentions had been expressed, he 
thought they ought to be coupled with an 
exposition of the principles on which the 
House meant to act. To such an address 
as that proposed no one could agree, 
unless it had been accompanied by the 
statement of the noble earl; but even 
when accompanied with that statement, 
no person could properly assent to it 
without explaining at the same time the 
principle on which he modified his assent. 
It was not to the address that he objected, 
or the principle on which it was proposed, 
but he thought it necessary to state in 
what manner that assent was to be taken ; 
and he put it to their lordships whether 
it would not be a more fair and candid 
mode of proceeding, at once to define 
and limit the mode in which they granted 
their assent, than to agree generally to 
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the address when it was first proposed, 
and then, when any specific plan was 
brought forward, to say that they could 
not accede to it, as they never intended, 
by giving their assent, to add to the bur- 
thens of the country. The noble lord 
who commenced the debate had divided 
the subject brought forward into three 
heads:—In the first he stated the usual 
course of proceeding on those occasions ; 
in the second, he told their lordships 
what his own intentions had originally 
been; and in the third, what he now 
meant to propose to their lordships, with- 
out any alteration of opinion as to the 
propriety of his first intention. The se- 
cond of these statements ought to weigh 
much with their lordships, because it ap- 
peared that the ghost of the noble lord’s 
original intention was still hovering over 
the whole of this transaction, and that his 
whole speech was nothing more than a 
defence of that intention. If, then, any 
noble lord should yet induce their lord- 
ships to recur to the original intention of 
ministers, which, for aught that appeared, 
was not yet totally abandoned, would it 
not be much more open and manly to ex- 
press the ground on which that address 
was voted, namely, that if even the sum 
of 4.0,000/. per annum was to be voted, it 
could only be in some mode that would 
not add to the burthens of the people? 
When, therefore, he concurred with the 
address that had been proposed, it was 
not on the ground relied on by the noble 
earl. He concurred with the address only 
as it was limited and explained by the 
amendment: he concurred in all the sen- 
timents expressed in the original address : 
but he wished to show at the same time on 
what reasons his concurrence was ground- 
ed. It was unnecessary to say, that in 
attachment to the throne, in attachment 
to the house of Brunswick, which was 
endeared to the country by public and 
private virtues—endeared, above all, by 
the title it had to the affections of the 
people, the title of their own choice, and 
not by any exploded notions that seemed 
to be again springing up in neighbouring 
countries, under the name of legitimate 
right, it was unnecessary for him to state 
that he most fully concurred in every at- 
tachment that could be felt for that illus- 
trious house. To the people of this coun- 
try, who had so long enjoyed prosperity 
under that family, any alliances that it 
thought proper to make ought to afford 
matter of congratulation. But were those 
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| alliances to be made, not with foreign 
princesses, but with honourable ladies, 
natives of this land, he should consider 
the alliance equally a subject of congra- 
tulation; and he spoke this with refer- 
ence to an act of parliament, commonly 
called the royal marriage act; an act 
which he considered an extraordinary 
and unwarrantable innovation on the con- 
stitution of the country, and which he 
heartily wished to see repealed. The no- 
ble earl himself, in speaking of the late 
lamented Princess Charlotte, had pointed 
out one of the evil effects of that act.— 
To return, however, to the question be- 
fore the House. He acknowledged that 
the marriages of any branch of the royal 
family afforded a proper ground of con- 
gratulation both to the throne and the 
people, and it was undoubtedly proper 
that an adequate provision should be made 
for the royal progeny that might arise. 
He was, therefore, happy to hear, that 
the noble earl was gelled by general prin- 
ciples on this subject, and not by appli- 
cations made to any particular instance ; 
that upon such an occasion he was ac- 
tuated by no party feeling whatever; and 
he hoped that the noble car] thought that 
that side of the House would be guided 
by the same general ~_— and would 
equally abstain from the indulgence of any 
party-feeling. He was satisfied that the 
subject ought to be considered only with 
a view to general principles, and with no 
distinction of any particular individual. No 
branch of the royal family had ever been 
disaffected towards the country ; and all 
were in their respective degrees equal] 
entitled to the regard of the people. It 
was on that ground, he thought, that, if 
any of the burthens of the ~— were 
extended for the marriage of any of the 
royal family, the provision made should 
include all the branches, and each to the 
same amount. As to the allusion that 
had been made by the noble earl to the 
marriage provision made for the duke of 
York, of any income he 
derived from a bishopric in Germany, on 
that head he entirely agreed with the 
noble earl, and thought that any income 
or advantage which the royal family pos- 
sessed from sources not in Great Britain, 
ought not to be considered in grants or 
settlements which this country thought 
roper tomake upon any foreign alliance. 
t was not for Great Britain to portion 
its princes according to any scale of ad- 
vantage they might derive from a petty 
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rincipality in Germany. But here he 
d done with his admissivns, and could 
concede no farther to the noble earl. 
Indeed, he had afterwards considered, 
that through the whole of the noble earl’s 
eech, it appeared, that when the ques- 
tion was not concerning debts to be paid, 
but allowances to be granted, two things 
were always to be looked at—what it 
was fit the party accepting should take, 
and what the party offering was able to 
give. In the allowance made on the mar- 
riage of the duke of York, the nation was 
guided both by the comparative prospe- 
rity of the country at that time, and the 
importance of the alliance that was about 
to be entered into. The alliance was 
great, and the country was flourishing, 
with all the blessings of peace. Let us 
look at the present alliance contemplated, 
and we should find them of much less 
importance than that of 1792. Let us 
look also at the situation of the country, 
and see what that situation was after all 
our glorious wars. The people were tied 
up in their means by exorbitant taxation, 
and trampled on by arbitrary and oppres- 
Sive statutes, suspending their rights and 
silencing their complaints. Even in the 
third year of the peace, see the checks on 
industry and prosperity, and the distress 
occasioned by an extravagant system of 
government; and then grant on the same 
principle and to the same amount as in 
£792, if you can. A noble lord near him 
had said, that it was useless to argue on 
the principle of the amendment: for whe- 
ther it were adopted or not, the effect of 
the address would be the same; but the 
general objection to the address without 
the amendment was, that it did not ex- 
press that their lordships all concurred in 
wishing to add nothing to the burthens of 
the country. His noble friend would 
therefore observe, that the amendment 
did not necessarily pledge the House to 
take any thing from the Windsor esta- 
blishment, but to prevent the additional 
burthen in any manner they could. Now 
though he was as inclined to be liberal to 
the royal family as any noble lord on the 
opposite side could be, yet when reference 
was had, not only to the gencral situation 
of the country, but to the general sacri- 
fices made by the people to their govern- 
ment, it would be found that, after dismis- 
sing from our consideration all that was 
paid on account of the public debt, all the 
expences of our naval and military esta- 
blishments, all the expenses of embassies, 
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and matters connected with them, there 
remained for the support of the splendor 
of the Crown, the enormous sum of one 
million of money. Their lordships would 
recollect, that when the French assembly 
voted a sum of one million for the ex- 
penses of the sovereign, that they had 
done it under a mistaken idea of our civil 
list, which at that time did not amount to 
such a sum. Various items were then 
liable to be deducted from it, but it did 
now amount to the enormous sum of one 
million. As to the expenses of the Wind- 
sor establishment, a noble lord on the 
cross-bench had said, that he should be 
shocked to assent to any thing that would 
in the slightest degree take away from 
the comforts of our afflicted monarch ; 
that he had participated in his prosperity, 
and would not desert him in his adversity. 
Let it not be thought that noble lords on 
his side of the House had any wish to 
diminish his comforts in the slightest par- 
ticular, or that they felt any hesitation to 
accede to any thing which could in reality 
contribute to those comforts. But his 
comforts could not consist in expense, or 
be added to by extravagance. Indeed, 
such a course was, in their opinion, an 
addition of mockery to affliction. They 
might be wrong, but let it not be imputed 
to them that they recommended any mea- 
sure that had a tendency to diminish the 
comforts of the royal sufferer. But it 
might be said, that the fund he alluded 
to would not suffice for the purposes in 
view. But it should be recollected, that 
at the time of the regency, 60,000/. a 
year constituted the privy purse. It was 
thought by some that it would be proper 
to transfer it from the illustrious person 
whose affliction they all deplored, to him 
who was invested with the functions of 
government. The objection made against 
it was, that there were many annuities 
and expenses chargeable on the fund, 
which could not be explained, but ought 
to be provided for. The liberality of par- 
liament induced them to leave the whole 
untouched, and to vote an additional 
60,000. to the Prince Regent. As there 
was no demand on the original 60,000/. 
for the last five years, with the exception 
of the charges of physicians, the sums so 
due must have been, in all probability, 
since discharged. With respect to the 
saving that the country would soon have 
in the cessation of the 50,000/. a-year 
that was now allowed for the payment of 
the Prince Regent's debts, of all the argu- 
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ments that had been advanced, none was 
more extraordinary or untenable than 
that because such an expenditure had 
been so long borne, it would be no addi- 
tional burthen to support it for a perpe- 
tuity, when it was originally granted to 
serve a purpose that would be accom- 
plished in a limited number of years. If 
200,000/. a year, were granted for the 
building of churches during a limited 
period, it would, on this principle, be no 
burthen or hardship on the people to 


continue the grant for ever, though the 
churches were ail finished within the spe- | 
cified time. He was persuaded that the | 
royal family itself would never have 
proposed that such request should be 
made on the liquidation of the debts in| 
question. It was somewhat surprising, | 
that the noble earl had spent so little time | 
in detailing or explaining the motives of 
his newly adopted measure. Their lord- | 
ships had, no doubt, heard that it had 
formerly been said, that there was some- 
thing behind the throne greater than the | 
throne itself. So it had been said there 
was something behind the Speaker’s chair , 
greater than the Speaker himself; and 
thus it appeared that there was some au- 
thority on which the noble earl acted, | 
that weighed with him more than the au-— 
thority of parliament; for the noble earl 
maintained, that his original opinion was 
proper, and yet he abandoned it on some 
authority that he did not think proper to 
name. If the House meant to act with 
any sincerity, it was necessary for them to 
adopt the amendment that had been pro- 
posed, and the noble earl at the head of 
the Treasury must himself agree to it. 
But the noble earl, it seemed, had not. 
played his part on this occasion with his 
usual ability: he had once already been 
taken by surprise, and was now risking 
another surprise in another quarter; for 
surprise there must be, if after an address | 
containing general and unqualified as- 
surances, objections should hereafter be 
taken, as it seemed they would be, to pro- 
posals that fell within the general lan- 
guage of the address. With regard, in- 
deed, to the propriety of making some 
provision, in the event of a royal marriage, 
he entirely concurred; but as to the 
amount of that provision, he was not dis- 
posed to come to any hasty decision. If 
their lordships took into consideration the 
state of the country, after a long and ex- 
pensive war, the exhausted state of our 
finances, the sacrifices of the people, and 
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the difficulty of making up the yearly 
supplies, they would see that the minis- 
ters of the Crown, while advising the 
House to add to the comforts of the royal 
family, were bound to accompany that 
advice with the expression of their desire 
and intention, that those comforts should 
be provided for without adding to the 
burthens of the people. When they 
talked of the splendor of the Crown, 
there was no doubt that it would be an 
addition to that splendor to see the 
varicus branches of the family happily 
settled and advantageously married.—But 
he had notions concerning the splendor 
of the Crown which he feared were a 
little uncommon in that House. He con- 
ceived that that splendor was not in- 
creased by pageantry and expense, and 
that it would appear to much greater ad- 
vantage, if many of its showy appendages 
were entirely struck off. The lord cham- 
berlain’s office, and all the expense arising 
from it he thought highly unsuitable to 
the times, and that it might be in great 
part done away, without any diminution 
of the real dignity or honour of the reign- 
ing family. But those who thought in 
that manner, who thought that if the 
House ought to add to the splendor of 
the Crown in one way, they might do so 
without taking from it in any other; such 
persons could not vote for the address, 
unexplained by any qualifying proposi- 
tion. On this ground he voted for the 
amendment proposed by his noble friend. 
Their lordships well knew, that if any bill 
came from the Commons on this subject, 
the slightest alteration in that House 
would be fatal to it. In fairness, then, to 
the Ilouse, in fairness to the country, in 
fairness to themselves, they were bound to 


lay down the principles on which they 


intended to act. Those principles were 
partly contained in the amendment that 
had now been proposed, and it only re- 
mained for their lordships to say whether 
or no they would express the principles 
on which they intended to act. ‘This was 
the question before the House: it was a 
question of high importance, and he 
thought it not possible for any reasonable 
man to doubt as to the course it was 
proper to pursue. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was sorry he 
could not support the amendment, and 
wished to state the reasons why he found 
it his duty not to vote in its favour. It 
had been given as a ground for support- 
ing it, that the House could not answer 
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that the noble earl opposite would not 
revert to those propositions, the intention 
of laying which before parliament he had 
at present abandoned. If there was any 
man who fancied that the noble lord would 
revert to those propositions, he would say 
that he did perfectly right in voting for 
the amendment; but, for his part, he 
could not understand how a revenue was to 
be voted without adding to the burthens 
of the people. The noble lord near him 
stated, that the sum of money at present 
voted for the sovereign might be applied 
to the purposes for which money was re- 
quired; but it was true, that if that sum 
was applied to such a service after that 
application, it would surely be added to 
the burthens of the people. If there was 
any expense laid on the country, it was 
certainly the duty of his noble friends so 
to exert themselves, that the, country 
might be lightened of their burthens; but 
why was that so urged at this precise 
period ? Why had he not heard of mo- 
tions for the discontinuance of such ex- 
enses? If it was necessary that they 
should be discontinued, they should have 


heard of some proposition to that effect | 


before that time. There would of neces- 
sity be burthens upon the people. It was 
impossible that parliament could vote a 
revenue without additional burthens on 
the country. It was the wish of some 
noble lords that part of the money that 
was voted for the sovereign should be ap- 
plied to the purposes of the grant to the 
princes; but he desired his noble friend, who 
had particularly mentioned that, to answer 
him one question—would that appropria- 
tion be preserving the people from bur- 
thens? Ifthe plan of those noble lords 
were to be pursued, the people would be 
as much taxed to pay allowances to the 
princes, as they would if taxes were laid 
on. Till he could understand that that 
was not the case, he could not vote for 
the amendment. Without that were so, 
it would be impossible for the amendment 
to meet his concurrence. It was not pos- 
sible to vote a sum of money, without 
laying a burthen on the people to that 


_ extent. It was the duty of every mem- 


ber of parliament to do every thing in 
his power to save the people unnecessary 
expense. In laying on further charges, 
it might be said, that it was necessary to 
rouse parliament to peculiar attention on 
the subject that had been introduced. 
He did not think there was any need at 
all fer their being so roused. If a new 
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charge was submitted, they would be 
equally raising money from the people to 
bear that charge. For the reasons he 
had stated he could not vote with the 
amendment. 

Earl Grosvenor was rather surprised at 
the manner in which the noble earl had 
stated his reasons for not voting with the 
amendment. He had heard it remarked, 
that there were persons who found a diffi- 
culty in perceiving that two and two made 
four. He could not help supposing that 
the noble earl had been labouring under 
zome such difficulty, in stating that, when 
it was proposed to add a considerable sum 
to the burthens of the country, that would 
not be an additional burthen. The noble 
earl might see, that in the reduction of the 
civil list by 50,000/. or 60,000/., the 
country would be relieved to the amount 
of that sum. He was of opinion that the 
rejection of that amendment would pro- 
duce a bad impression on the minds of 
the people. While it was their duty to 
maintain the proper splendor of the 
Crown, they ought to be anxious to re- 
lieve the distresses of the country. Under 
all circumstances he should give his hearty 
assent to the amendment. 

The amendment was then negatived 
without a division, and the original motion 
for the Address agreed to. 


IIOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 15. 


St. Pancras’ Poor Mr. 
Mellish moved the second reading of the 
St. Pancras poor bill; but in doing so, be 
could not but observe, that the principle 
of the bill by no means met his approba- 
tion ; still, circumstanced as he was, he 
felt it his duty to make the motion. 

The Solicitor General said, the present 
bill was quite uncalled for and unneces- 
sary. The conduct of the gentlemen 
who were vested by an act passed in 1805, 
with the management of the poor in the pa- 
rish of St. Pancras, so far from being impro- 
per was most exemplary. These persons 
were trom their property and their rank in 
life, the most interested in the proper ma- 
nagement and application of the poor- 
rates. If the plan proposed by the pre- 
sent bill were to be carried into eftect, 
they would have every year a repetition of 
the most disgraceful scenes which had 
lately occurred in the election of a church- 
warden, which lasted two days, to the 
great annoyance of the parish; and when 
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a scrutiny was demanded, it was found 
that persons of all descriptions had been 
allowed to vote, numbers of whom had 
not a shadow of right, and some not 
even resident in the parish. Feeling a 
strong conviction that the greatest bene- 
fits had been derived to the parish by the 
measure which this bill was intended to 
subvert, he should move as an amend- 
ment, that the bill be read a second time 
this day six months. 
Sir Egerton brydges contended, that 
the objections which had been made to the 
resent bill were altogether groundless. 
t was not the wish of those who advo- 
cated the bill, to give any thing like a 
universality of suffrage ; on the contrary, 
they proposed a high assessment to the 
oor-rates as a qualification to vote. 
as it to be endured that those who had 
the raising and disposing of such immense 
sums as the poor-rates of the parish of 
St. Pancras amounted to, should have the 
passing of their own accounts, and be 
subject to no control whatever from the 
parish? The provisions of the bill of 
1805, gave a certain number of indivi- 
duals, who had the power of filling up 
vacancies in their number, the complete 
disposal of the funds of the parish, with- 
out being subject to any control whatever. 
Such was the distressed state of the parish 
at present, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary some alteration should take place in 
the system of management, there having 
been taken out no less than 900 summon- 
ses in the course of last year. ‘The prin- 
ciple of the bill had been already acted 
upon: for an act exactly similar had been 
passed for regulating the parish of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. It was improper to 
throw upon the bill the odium that it was 
democratical, and tended to universal suf- 
frage. He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would suffer it to go into a com- 
mittee, in order that both parties might 
have the opportunity of telling their story 


when the truth would unquestionably | 


come out. 

Mr. Peter Moore most heartily con- 
curred in the amendment which had been 
moved by the hon. and learned solicitor 
general. He was upon the committee on 


the last bill, and was well acquainted with 
most of the leading gentlemen in the pa- 
rish. The result of that act had plainly 
proved that the parochial concerns could 
not be in better hands, for a more ho- 
nourable set of men than the board of 
directors did not any where exist. 
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Mr. Byng opposed thebill, as tending to 
revive the disorders which were constantly 
taking place before the passing of the act 
which at present regulated the parish. 

Sir James Graham said, he would also 
vote for the amendment. The provisiona 
of the present St. Pancras poor act were 
the same as those by which the parish of 
Mary-le-Bone had been governed for a 
great number of years, and it was impossi- 
ble for any parish to be managed in a better 
manner than the latter. If the present 
bill was suffered to pass, the parish would 
be in as bad a state as it was before the 
act of 1805, when, during the annual 
and other elections for parish officers, no 
respectable person could venture to pass 
along the road. He hoped the gentle- 
men of the parish so far from lessening 
the powers of the present directors, would 
put all the parochial concerns in the same 
hands that had already saved them several 
thousand pounds. 

The amendment was carried, and the 
bill was ordered to be read a second time 
on this day six months. 


Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECT- 
ING THE MARRIAGES OF THE RoyAt 
Duxkes.] Lord Castlereagh moved the 
Order of the day for the House going 
into a Committee of the whole House 
on the Prince Regent’s Message. The 
Speaker having left the chair, the House 
formed itself into a Committee, and the 
Message was read. 

Lord Castlereagh said, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the Prince 
Regent’s Message, informing the House 
of the intended marriages of their Royal 
Highnesses the dukes of Clarence and 
Cambridge, and recommending to them 
the adoption of such measures as would 
enable his Royal Highness to make a suit- 
able provision to his royal brothers: he 
was sure the House would feel that it 
was impossible for him to be insensible to 
the peculiar difficulty of the situation in 
which he was placed. But, if at any time 
the duty which he had to discharge was 
one of difficulty, certainly the House 
must feel, that after the temper which 
was disclosed by them in the course of 
the former evening, the task imposed on 
him’ of calling the attentior of the House 
to the message, with a view of submitting 
to them what, under all the circumstances 
of the case, his majesty’s ministers consi- 
dered a suitable allowance to their Royal 
Highnesses, was, in point of dilliculty, 


| 
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greatly increased. The House must be 
aware, that among the difficult and painful 
duties which the servants of the Crown 
were occasionally called on to discharge, 
there were none of their public functions 
more eminently difficult than when they 
had to call on the House to make arrange- 
ments for a special provision for the dif- 
ferent branches of the royal family; be- 
cause, whatever might be the attachment 
of the House to the family on the 
throne, and however much they might 
feel their own honour and security con- 
nected with the honour andsecurity of that 
family, yet there was no principle more in- 
terwoven in the natural working of a free 
constitution, like that under which we had 
the happiness to live, than for the House 
always to look to the power and influence 
of the Crown with that sort of jealousy 
which was almost inseparable from their 
character of guardians of the interests of 
the public. To propose to the House an 
additional provision to any of the mem- 
bers of the royal family, and augmenting 
the public burthens by the amount of such 
—- was one of the most arduous 
uties which could devolve on ministers ; 
and the House would feel, that the diffi- 
culty of this duty was greatly enhanced 
by the change in the administration of 
public affairs, which had taken place at 
the general desire and solicitation, as 
being calculated to promote the publie 
benefit, and which had been met by a 
correspondent feeling on the part of the 
Crown,—namely, that great change that 
had been in the former part of the present 
reign effected in the constitution of the 
country, by which it had been thought 
necessary for the public advantage, that 
ajl those branches of revenue which were 
formerly at the uncontrolled disposal of 
the Crown, should be surrendered into 
the hands of that House, to be admi- 
nistered for the public benefit,—a change 
which rendered it necessary for the royal 
family to come to parliament in all the 
exigencies which might arise, and demand 
a specific grant from the public to meet 
those exigencies. The House must feel, 
that in former times this question could 
not have arisen—the Crown would have 
made a suitable provision for the different 
branches of the royal family, either out 
of the hereditary revenue, or out of the 
other branches of revenue at the disposal 
of the Crown, according to what was con- 
sidered the exigencies of the case, with- 
out coming to parliament for assistance. 
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He was not stating this to parliament 
with the view of disposing them to any 
unfair purpose, or of attempting to turn 
aside the House from what they considered 
the path of their duty (nor would he do 
so, even if he could think that such an 
attempt would succeed ); but his only ob- 
ject was to show that if the applications 
of the reigning family to parliament had 
been more frequent than from those who 
had gone before them, it was not because 
they were more improvident than their 
predecessors, but because the revenues 
which formerly belonged to the Crown 
had been surrendered to that House on 
its binding itself to provide for the wants 
| of the royal family from time to time, as 
circumstances might require. By con- 
senting, therefore, to such allowances as 
‘the situation of the different branches of 
| the royal family might require, they were 
only discharging that duty to the Crown 
| 
which a just view of the interests of the 
country prescribed to them. In the dis- 
charge of this duty, they ought not to 
allow themselves to be misled by any sug- 
| gestion that it was intended to do more 
than was necessary, nor to be deterred by 
,any public clamour from doing that to 
the Crown which, in the discharge of their 
duty to the Crown and the country, they 
might consider to be just and necessary. 
| He hoped the raembers who had formerly 
expressed their disinclination to the mea- 
| sure of allowances which had been pro- 
posed, would not consider themselves 

pledged to oppose any measure, when 
/adequate reasons were adduced for its 
adoption. He was not surprised, in the 
present posture of the country, by the 
indisposition which had been shown to 
| the grant of money, at a time when the 
| practice of economy was indispensabl 
necessary to be resorted to for the ulti- 
mate security of the country. 

After what had passed on the prelimi- 
nary discussion, he should be permitted 
to point out with more minuteness the 
reasons which induced him to make the 
proposition than he should have done, but 
for those preceding discussions. He as- 
sured the gentlemen opposite, that though 
he differed from them in their application 
of the principle of economy, he was 
equally sensible of the sacredness of the 

rinciple itself. He was willing to take 
into account, as well as they, not only the 
exigencies of the illustrious individuals, 
but the burthened state of the people, 
after an expensive war. But while he fully 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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admitted this principle, he was confident 
the committee would concur with him in 
thinking, that some further provision 
ought to be made for those illustrious 
princes who had been bred in the country, 
in the event of their marrying, as it would 
be felt how desirable it was that the suc- 
cession should be continued by a line of 
British princes, and that no necessity 
should arise for placing any foreign family 
on the throne. No principle was more 
clearly acknowledged in the House than 
this ; and no feeling was more mixed up 
with the late calamitous death of the 
wegpe Charlotte, than the consideration 

ow the succession to the throne could 
be most prudently provided for. This 
had been the most anxious wish of every 
good subject. If the House had not been 
pledged by a paragraph in the Address to 
the throne, at the commencement of the 
session, still their loyalty to the family 
on the throne would lead them to hope to 
see the succession secured in a line of 
British princes, and he could not con- 
ceive a crime of a more deep and respon- 
sible die, than ministers would be guilty 
of, if they suffered parliament to separate 
without having done their best to attain 
this object. With respect to the nature 
of the measures which occurred to their 
contemplation, the House would look to 
the state in which the succession was 

laced. They had the satisfaction of see- 
ing many illustrious individuals within 
this country in the nearest degree of rela- 
tionship to his majetsy, who, born and 
bred in this country, were well acquainted 
with its constitution, its customs, and its 
laws. But here their satisfaction ceased. 


Of the twelve children of his majesty, | 
-sistently with the plan which had been 


seven were sons, and five daughters. But 
not one of them had a child to present a 
hope of direct inheritance of the throne. 
Though the hopes of securing a regular 
succession were not closed, all the mem- 
bers of the royal family were so far ad- 
vanced in life, that he was sure neither 
the legislature nor the country would 
wish any unnecessary delay to take place 
in the adoption of measures calculated to 
secure so desirable an object. The duke 
of Cambridge, the youngest son, was now 
forty-five years of age, and none of the 
princesses were under forty. To excite 
some of the members of the royal family 
to marriage, was now an object of much 
importance to the country; and those 
illustrious personages ne it to them- 


selves, to the Crown, and te the country, 
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if they did not feel that from some cir- 
cumstances marriage would be perfectly 
incompatible with their own comfort, to 
look forward to a suitable union, that the 
succession might not be endangered. On 
public grounds, he repeated, it was the 
duty of his majesty’s ministers to look to 
alliances of the royal family. A single 
marriage would not satisfy the anxiety of 
the people on the subject of the succes- 
sion,--though, if those illustrious indivi- 
duals were less advanced in life, the case 
would be different. The Prince Regent, 
sensible of this, had made offers to such 
of his royal brothers as could reconcile 
marriage to their feelings. He had done 
this in the greatest spirit of affection ; 
he had shown no preference to any one 
of those illustrious individuals beyond the 
other. He had considered that the people 
and the Crown had a common interest in 
the succession, and he had offered for 
such as should enter upon marriages, with 
the consent of the Crown, to propose to 
parliament to make such a provision for 
them as would be consistent with public 
economy. 

He should feel it his duty to himself, to 
his colleagues, and to the "See to state 
without the slightest disguise what they 
had originally in contemplation, and he 
should follow it up by showing what, in 
deference to the opinion of the House, 
they now thought themselves justified in 
proposing. In looking to the provision to 
be made for the branches of the royal 
family, who were now about to enter into 
alliances, the ministers felt difficulty from 
the want of certain data to proceed on. 
The first propositions had been modified 
as far as was thought practicable, con- 


formed for carrying the marriages into et- 
fect, without degrading the individuals or 
involving them in embarrassments at the 
outset. That which they had first sug- 
gested, could not be established on pre- 
cedent ; but the precedents which had re- 


| ceived the sanction of the House had had 


much influence on ministers, while con- 
sidering this matter. They had looked 
back to what had been done on the occa- 
sion of royal marriages for a number of 
years. But that which might have been 
a suitable provision twenty years ago, 
would be found so inadequate to the ex- 
penses of a royal establishment now, that 
such a comparison was likely rather to 
mislead than properly to guide the judg- 
ment of the House. The only case, 1» 


| 
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later times, was that of the princess Char- 
lotte, who had 60,000/. a year, and 
60,000/. outfit. But that did not form 
any standard ; because, though her royal 
highness was not necessarily the direct 
successor, yet she had been so long in 
the view and hopes of the nation in that 
character, that the people were led to re- 
gard and treat her as such. ‘The provision 
which was made was therefore libera!, and | 
calculated to lead her royal highness to | 
confidence and attachment towards the | 
nation which had bestowed it. When the | 
duke of York married the princess of, 
Prussia in 1792, the circumstances under | 
which that provision was made for him, 
which then received the sanction of par- 
liament, were certainly materially dif- 
ferent from those under which it was now 
proposed that a provision for a royal esta-_ 
blishment should be made. The illus- | 
trious individual in whose favour that pro- 
vision was made, was then distinguished 
by the situation in which he stood with 
respect to the throne. Yet, on no prin-— 
ciple of reasoning could it be maintained, 
that he was then as near the Crown as 
the duke of Clarence must be considered 
to be at present At that period his ma- 
jesty was between fifty and sixty, the 
prince of Wales was under thirty, and not 
married. Yet for the duke of York it had 
been thought right to grant a provision 
which, including 3,000/. arising from 
military emoluments, amounted to 40,000/. 
per annum. He was thus recognized by 
parliament as standing very near to the 
throne. Now, the duke of York having 
no descendants, and the Prince Regent 
having lost the only child with which 
Providence had blessed him, the duke of 
Clarence, according to all the calcu- 
Jations of probabilities, was at present 
nearer to the succession to the throne, 
than the duke of York was in 1792. 

He trusted that the House, taking this 
into consideration, would see that minis- | 
ters, in proposing that the duke of Cla- 
rence under such circumstances should 
receive what parliament had given to the 
duke of York twenty-six years ago, when 
the value of money was much greater 
than at present, had treated the question 
as one purely British, and had been 
actuated by no motive that they need 
hesitate to avow. With respect to the 


junior branches of the royal family, a 
greater difficulty existed, for ministers had 
no precise guide to go by, as they had in 
the case of the duke of Clarence. They, 
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however, wished to keep the expense 
within the narrowest limits. He had been 
unable to give the House the particulars 
of what was intended to be proposed, till 
an opportunity arrived for explaining the 
considerations which had regulated the 
conduct of ministers in deciding on the 
amount of the provisions which they had 
taken upon themselves to recommend. 
They had thought it would be right to add 
12,000/. to the existing income of such of 
their royal highnesses as should marry 
with the royal consent, by which their in- 
come would be raised from 18,0002. to 
30,000/. per annum. The House, in look- 
ing at the position in which these illus- 
trious personages stood, woukl see that 
there was a marked distinction between 


their situation, living unmarried, and the 


situation in which they would be placed 
after marriage, exposed as they would be 


_ to all the contingent expenses of a family. 


Out of the 12,000/. proposed to be granted, 
it was intended that, as in the case of the 
duchess of York, 4,000/. should be de- 
ducted and settled as pin money on the 
royal brides. He would then appeal to 
the House, if an addition of 8,000/. or 
9,000/. to the incomes of the royal dukes 
were not necessary, on their marriage, to 
enable them to live in a manner corres 
sponding with that exalted rank to which 
it had been the will of Providence that 
they should be born. Such an augmenta- 
tion appeared to him to be indispensable, 
unless the allowances of the illustrious 
persons were placed on too high a scale 
before their marriage, it could not be 
thought that the addition which had been 
contemplated was too great, if they wished 
to preserve them from the greatest cala 
mity to themselves and to parliament— 
the contracting of debts. He would put 
this question to the House and to the 


country, notwithstanding the irritation 


which had been excited, and which it was 
attempted to instil into the public mind, 
and he felt confident the reasonableness 
of the proposition could not be denied— 
it could not but be known that there was 
a disposition to inflame the public mind 
on this subject ;—but he would ask if mi- 


-nisters were guilty of an improvident act 


in proposing an addition of 5,000/. to the 
incomes of the royal dukes on their mar- 
riage, and if, without such an augmenta- 
tion, though wholly exempted from taxa- 
tion, their means would be sufficient to 
carry them and their families on, without 
incurring the reproach of being in debt ? 


| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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The 12,000/. proposed was not a larger 
sum than appeared to be necessary, when 
it was remembered that 4,000/. was to be 
deducted as an allowance for their illus- 
trious consorts. The case of the duke 
and duchess of Gloucester every one 
seemed disposed to look to as furnishing 
a certain criterion, by which the judg- 
ment of the House might be guided ; but 
no question had been decided in the ab- 
stract by that House, which came exactly 
home to the case of these illustrious in- 
dividuals. The duke of Gloucester mar- 
rying a princess already endowed by 
parliament, it was not thought necessary 
to come to parliament for any further 
provision, as altogether, the income of his 
royal highness and his illustrious consort, 
amounted to 28,000/., independent of the 
military emoluments enjoyed by his royal 
highness. It had not appeared to minis- 
ters that it would be consistent with the 
dignity of the throne, and with the spirit 
of the proceedings of parliament on 
similar occasions, deliberately to place the 
sons of the sovereign in a state of subor- 
dination and inferiority to the nephew of 
the Crown and his illustrious consort. 
When it was considered, that the grant 
to the prince Leopold was 50,000/. ; that 
the grant to the duke of York had raised 
his allowance to 40,000/. a year, in 1792; 
that the duke and duchess of Gloucester 
enjoyed since their marriage 28,000/. a 
year—they felt that they could not place 
the allowances of the sons of the king, on 
whom the hopes of succession rested, at 
less than 30,000/. a year. 

He had now submitted the reasons 
which had influenced the Prince Regent's 
ministers in their view of the subject. 
They had certainly flattered themselves, 
that this proposition would be adopted by 
the House in its largest extent, as it 
would have been provided for without 
throwing new burthens on the country. 
This being the general scale of the allow- 
ances which it had been in their intention 
to propose for all the married sons of his 
majesty, they had thought that it would 
not be just or proper to make an excep- 
tion in the case of the duke of Cumber- 
land. On the marriage of his royal 
highness a proposal for a grant had been 
submitted to parliament, and had been at 
first carried, but when embodied in a bill 
it had been negatived. Ministers did not, 
however, think that the opinion of parlia- 
ment, on that occasion, was so recorded 
as to form an obstacle to placing his 
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royal highness on the same footing as 
his brothers. There were feelings on 
the proposition at that time which pre-~ 
sented serious obstacles to the grant. 
At that time the marriage was considered 
more of a private than of a public nature, 
but from events which had since taken 
place, it had assumed a public character ; 
and ministers would have failed in their 
duty had they not resolved to bring the 
subject again before the House. ‘They 
could, indeed, take no other course with- 
out resolving to act on the principle of 
perpetual exclusion. He thought the 
House would be unwilling to force that 
illustrious person into exile. It appeared 
but just, that the same provisions should 
be made for him as for the junior branches 
of the royal family. The whole expense 
of the proposed arrangement, supposing 
the duke of Kent should marry, would 
amount annually to 55,500/. It was pro- 
posed to give the duke of Clarence 
19,5001. to make up his income 40,000/., 
and to give the dukes of Cumberland, 
Kent, and Cambridge an _ additional 
12,9007. per annum, to bring up their in- 
comes $0,000/. An outfit to a corres- 
ponding amount was also to be proposed. 
No part of the arrangement of 1792 had 
been more disapproved, and no part of 
that of 1815 more approved, than that 
which related to the outfit ; as it was only 
by means of a liberal outfit that any 
chance was afforded to the royal pair, of 
being enabled to avoid getting in debt. 
In consequence of the outfit and the al- 
lowance the charge created in the present 
year would have been 110,000/. The 
permanent annual charge would have been 
55,5001. By this arrangement no new 
burthen would have been thrown on the 
country, as the expense would have been 
covered by funds which had been esta- 
blished for other purposes. On this how- 
ever he laid no stress. Either way it 
would be as broad as it was long, whether 
the money was advanced by the public, 
or whether he intercepted those savings 
which would otherwise go into their 
pocket. This did not affect the wisdom 
or the expediency of the measure. It 
however did appear, that this expense 
could be met by the falling in of claims 
on the consolidated fund, which either had 
already ceased, or which would be termi- 
nated within a very limited period. In 
the first instance, by the death of her 
royal highness the Princess Charlotte, 
there was a falling in of 10,0002. The 
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fund set apart from the income of the 
Prince of Wales for the liquidation of his 
debts, he had the satisfaction to state, 
would in the course of two years be libe- 
rated, and thus 50,000/. would be annually 
applicable to other purposes, whic 
50,000/., with the other 10,000/. would 
have covered the whole expense of the in- 
tended arrangement. Bowing with all de- 
ference to the feeling which had been 
manifested by the House on this subject, 
ministers were still of opinion it was their 
duty in the first instance to act as they 
had done, seeing the arrangement con- 
templated would neither have thrown any 
new burthen on the people, nor impoverish- 
ed the consolidated fund more than it had 
been impoverished before. 
He had now to state the outline of the 
lan, which, under all the circumstances, 
it was the intention of ministers to submit 
to the House, and the sources from which 
the charges of it were to be met. What- 
ever indignity he might meet with from 
the other side of the House, for proposing 
a smaller sum than it was in the first in- 
stance meant to call for, he should never 
feel the course he was taking to be in- 
consistent with the discharge—the ho- 
nourable discharge—of his duty. Though 
he allowed that the man who gave up 
any public principle to be the instrument 
of a measure which he could not approve, 
abdicated both his character and his duty, 
he did not think the reduction of the amount 
of an allowance, in deference to the ge- 
neral opinion, involved any abandonment 
of public er He thought, on the 
contrary, the duty of a minister was, to 
collect the general opinion, and to bring 
the feelings to a common purpose. In 
making an arrangement which affected the 
junior branches of the royal family there 
was a marked distinction, as he had before 
contended, between their situation as un- 
married men, and as being in a married 
state. He conceived, in the arrangement 
made, nothing ought to be deducted from 
the regular incomes of their royal high- 
nesses in consideration of any emolu- 
ments which they might receive profes- 
sionally. Nor did he think that either 


in their married or unmarried state, the- 


icome of the royal dukes allowed by 
parliament, should be regulated by the 
sums which they derived from other quar- 
ters. To adépt such a principle, would 
be to deprive the public of all benefit 
that might be derived from their talents, 
and how cruel the situation in which 
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they would be placed, the common mo- 
tives of life taken away from them, and 
they compelled to feel that nothing they 
might accomplish could elevate them to a 
more eminent situation! ‘Though born to 
an exalted station, they were already sub- 
jected to some cruel privations, disqualifi- 
cations, and \exemptions, which fell on 
no other class of subjects. Others, from 
the exercise of their talents, might realize 
fortunes, not only for themselves, but for 
their descendants. It was the peculiar lot 
of the members of the royal family to 
be exempted from opportunities of esta- 
blishing independent fortunes for them- 
selves or their posterity. It might be 
wise to make them dependent on the 
regard of the people; but ought this prin- 
ciple to be pushed to the extreme length 
of forbidding them, under any circum- 
stances, to endeavour to improve their 
lot, and gain an addition to that income 
which was granted by parliament? The 
whole of the royal dukes they ought to 
be careful to treat only as members of the 
royal family. They ought not to decide, 
from the personal character of any one of 
them, on the question submitted to their 
consideration, as this would open the door 
to endless debates, equally unpleasant and 
improper, on the personal merits of indivi- 
duals. A false impression had gone abroad 
on the subject of the emoluments of the 
duke of Cambridge at Hanover; and an 
hon. member had wished some information 
as to their amount to be laid before the 
House. This was that which could not 
regularly be given. His royal highness 
was exposed to much misrepresentation 
in this particular; but he could state, that 
there was nothing in the character of his 
situation that ought to deter the House 
from showing their affection and their 
duty, by making the provision for him 
that would be proposed, and which, he 
would say, common justice to the indi- 
vidual required them to grant. He could 
assure the House that this illustrious duke 
had no intention of separating himself 
from this country, or of residing perma- 
nently abroad ; nor had he ever any such 
intention, for the whole of his establishment 
in this country remained during the time 
he had been abroad, exactly on the same 
footing in which it had been during his 
residence in this country. It was very 


important for the House to keep this in 
view. As to the amount of the emolu- 
ment of this royal duke, it was material 
to state, that the whole of his royal 
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highness’s pay, as head of the army in 
Hanover, was only about 5,300/. a year. 
Beyond this, all the other emoluments 
attached to that situation did not exceed 
700/., making the total amount of his in- 
come derived from his situation at the 
head of the army in Hanover not above 
6,000/. a year. At the same time he must 
contend, that a temporary employment 
abroad, such as that now held by his 
royal highness, ought not to weigh with 
the House in making a provision of the 
kind now proposed, and ought not to 
preclude the House, as it had never on 
any former occasion precluded the House, 
from making a provision such as was due 
to the son of a king of Great Britain.— 
Then, as to the duke of Clarence, he 
had wo revenue but that granted him by 
parliament, with the exception of his pay 
as an admiral, which amounted only to 
1,100/. a year. He wished it to be un- 
derstood, that all the statements which he 
submitted upon this subject would be 
substantiated by documents which it was 
meant, in due time, to lay before the 
House. With respect to the income de- 
rived fiom the appointments of the duke of 
Kent, the returns of it had not yet been 
made up. But still, so far as it could 
be ascertained, he would state it. That 
royal duke had the government of Gibraltar 
and a regiment of infantry, As to the 
latter, a regiment of infantry was not very 
profitable to any man; but to a royal 
duke, certainly much less so than to any 
other person. His government and his 
regiment together did not produce his 
royal highness above 6,000/. a year. 
And here again he must remark, that this 
was an income arising from casual circum: 
stances, and therefore liable to the same 
observation which he had before made. 
But with regard to the emoluments which 
he had stated, he hoped that they would 
not serve to exclude the royal personages 
alluded to from that degree of liberality 
which they would otherwise experience 
from the House. Such a_ proceeding 
would, indeed, be both unjust and impo- 
litic ; because it would operate injuriously, 
as well to the fair claims of the individuals 
of the royal family, as to the interests of 
the public service. He need not describe 


the consequence of establishing the prin- 
ye that any sum obtained by a member 
of the royal family from any public ap- 
pointment should operate a proportionate 
reduction in the settled revenue of that 
individual. It was obviously just and po- 
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litic, that the monarch should have the 
means of encouraging the exertion of his 
own children, as well as that of other in- 
dividuals, for the public service ; nothing, 
indeed, should be allowed to interfere with 
that disposition, which was at once conge- 
nial with parental feeling, and contributive 
to the public benefit. ‘Those who had the 
highest interest in the state should not be 
deprived of their due reward for serving 
it; for it would amount to a sort of priva- 
_ tion to allow that reward to form a ground 
for diminishing their fair claims to a set- 
tled revenue. But, to return to the case 
of the duke of Kent, his royal highness, 
it was known, was much longer without 
his proper provision than any other mem- 
_ ber of the royal family. His royal high- 
ness had spent fourteen years in service 
-abroad in various colonies, which was 
three years longer than any other member 
| of the royal family had served abroad, and 
six years longer than some. It therefore 
could not be thought much, if, after such 
a period of service, he had the emolu- 
ments of the government of Gibraltar, 
‘and of a regiment of infantry. It would 
surely be foreign to the feelings of the 
House to suppose, that to a proposal for 
providing a suitable income for a mem- 
ber of the royal family on the occasion 
|of his marriage, it could be answered, 
| that the proposal would not be acceded to, 
because that personage for whom the pro- 
vision was asked, had already such and 
such casual sources of revenue. That the 
produce of such appointments should form 
any reason for deducting from the grant 
proper to be made to the members of the 
royal family, would, in his view, be quite 
-as unfair as to make staff-allowances a 
ground for such deduction. He trusted 
| the House would feel, that an adequate 
provision for the members of the royal 
family was the best course to pursue, for 
the purpose of guarding those illustrious 
personages, who, for the public interest, 
should always be enabled to stand high in 
‘the public estimation, from contracting 
‘any debts. 

On these grounds he felt confident that 
the House, in deciding on what would be 
a proper provision for their royal high- 
nesses the dukes of Kent and Cam- 
bridge, would not consider the temporary 
addition to their revenue which they at 
present received from situations now held 
by them, as a ground for making that pro- 
vision less than the House would other- 
wise think suitable, After the feelings 
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‘this was considered, it would be found 


which had already disclosed themselves in 
the House on the general question, his 
majesty’s servants had felt it their duty, 
in fixing the amount of the provision 
which they meant to propose, to do so on 
the closest possible calculation, and on 
the very lowest scale consistent with jus- 
tice to their royal highnesses. In mak- 
ing this estimate ministers had not merely 
acted on their own judgment; they had 
taken the advice of persons who had that 
degree of experience in such matters which 
could alone give weight to their opinions, 
and authority to their information. In 
taking this advice ministers felt they were 
doing that which was anindispensable duty ; 
forit must be allowed, that it was one thing 
to administer the affairs of a private fa- 
mily, and a very different thing to admi- 
nister the affairs of a royal duke. They 
had gone into the subject with a determi- 
nation to form their judgment on a most 
minute view of the case. Having formed 
an estimate on these principles, and on 
such advice, the result was, that while 
nothing like extravagance should be tole- 
rated, it was indispensably necessary, to 
maintain the splendor becoming his sta- 
tion; that an annual provision should be 
made for his royal highness the duke of 
Clarence, in adiliden to what was already 
granted, of 12,000/., or at the very lowest 
10,000/. With less they were persuaded 
that a proper establishment for his royal 
highness could not be supported without 
involving him in debt, which was the very 
evil, above all others, which the House 
would desire to provide against. Look- 
ing at the present situation of his royal 
highness, they felt that less than 10,000/. 
would be absolutely insufficient for the 
purpose. Therefore, in calling upon the 
House to vote such a sum, he felt their 
decision upon it would be equivalent to 
deciding whether or not any sum at all 
ought to be voted. For the duke of Cam- 
bridge, the duke of Cumberland, and (in 
ease he should marry) the duke of Kent, 
the very lowest sum which could be pro- 
posed was 6000/. In the case of marriage, 
the provision for the wife in the shape of 
jointure and pin-money, was to be consi- 
dered. As topin-money, that was of course 
to be allowed by the husband from bis own 
means; and such of course was to be the 
case with any of the royal dukes. The 
pin-money allowed to the duchess of York 
was 4,000/. a year ; in the case of the duke 
of Clarence it was thought it could not 
possibly be made less than 3,000/. When 
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that, in fact, the proposed allowance to 
the duke of Clarence, when pin-money 
was deducted, would amount to no more 
than 7,000/. a year; while the grants to 
the other princes would amount to only 
3,000. a year each. He would submit to 
the House whether any smaller sum could 
be proposed; and he could assure them, 
that his majesty’s ministers had gone into 
the subject with a painful desire of meet- 
ing the wishes of the House as far as was 
consistent with a due regard to the dig- 
nity of the royal family, and to the in- 
terests of the people. Ministers had not, 
however, taken into account that which 
had never heretofore been regarded by 
parliament upon cases of this nature, 
namely, the amount of the revenues de- 
rived by our princes from their appoint- 
ments, either at home, or under any fo- 
reign prince, and particularly a prince so 
closely connected with this country as the 
sovereign of Hanover. If the House felt 
interested in a proper provision with a 
view to the succession to the Crown, then 
he was sure it must be allowed that this 
provision could not properly be fixed ata 
lower rate. The succession to the throne 
was a subject in which the House and the 
country certainly took a very warm in- 
terest; and he was sure that, in making 
this provision, the House would desire to 
prevent the country from being exposed 
to the risk of the succession devolving on 
any of the Houses on the continent con- 
nected with our royal family. 

He had now opened to the House (and 
he hoped he had done it fairly) all that 
his majesty’s government originally in- 
tended—what they now proposed, and 
the views and principles on which they 
had acted. He had certainly stated all 
that ministers had conceived necessary to 
describe their intention—that intention he 
had, indeed, endeavoured fully to explain, 
for neither himself nor his colleagues 
wished to conceal the motives upon which 
they acted. They did not indeed, desire 
to shrink from the rr of pro- 
posing to place the sons of the king ina 
proper position to save them from debt 


-and embarrassment—to enable them to 


sustain their due rank in society. In now 
proposing the additional sum of 6,000/. for 
the younger sons, he only asked for the 
same provision which parliament had made 
from the year 1767 till 1795 or 1796, for 
his royal highness the late duke of Glou- 
cester, whose revenue during that time 
* 
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was 24,0007. The present duke of Glou- 
cester had 28,000/. He would therefore 
put it to the House, whether, if any pro- 
vision at all was to be made, it could be 
lower than that proposed, which would 
make the total amount of the revenue of 
these royal dukes 24,000/. a year. He 
must avow to the House, that he expe- 
rienced very great pain, not merely per- 
sonally, but in his public capacity, in pro- 
posing a provision on this scale, for he 
felt that he was running a risk that he 
was providing an income too low. It was 
certainiy pushed to the very lowest point. 
Ministers had done every thing in their 
power to accommodate their views to the 
wishes of the House, and to render their 
propositions consonant to the principles 
of public economy. They had, indeed, 
ed down the allowances to be proposed 
much lower, he apprehended, than many 
members might be disposed to approve. 
For it was not by any means improbable 
that several respectable individuals might 
regard the proposed addition as inade- 
— for the maintenance of the proper 
ignity of the princes in the event of their 
marriage. His own opinion he had yield- 
ed to the judgment of others, for whom he 
entertained the highest respect. But 
having stated the views of ministers, he 
would now leave the whole case to be de- 
termined by the judgment and liberality 
of the Hcuse. He had, however, he felt 
on recollection, omitted to state the 
amount of the jointure proper to be grant- 
ed to each of the wives of the princes. 
At first it was proposed that the same 
jointure should be provided for the duchess 
of Clarence as for the duchess of York, 
viz. 8,000/. It was now proposed to make 
it 7,000/. for the duchess of Clarence, and 
6,000/. for the consorts of the other royal 
dukes. The proposal now was that the 
amount of the proposed provision, added 
to the present income of the duke of Cla- 
rence, should make his revenue in the 
whole 28,000/. instead of 40,000/. as first 
proposed, and the other royal dukes, 
24,000/. a year, instead of 30,000/. He 
did not recollect that there was any thing 
else which it was necessary for him to 
offer to the House on this occasion. With 
these observations he would submit the 
proposal to the House once more, re- 
questing them to consider whether by 
agreeing to it they would not take the best 
means of providing for the succession to 
the Crown. The noble lord concluded by 
moving the following resolution—‘ That 
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his Majesty be enabled to grant an addi- 
tional yearly sum of money out of the 
consolidated fund of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, not exceed- 
ing the sum of 6,000/. to make a suitable 
provision for his royal highness the duke 
of Clarence, upon his marriage.” 

Mr. Charles Barclay said, that when he 
saw the distress which prevailed in the 
country ; when he perceived that it would 
be necessary to raise eleven or twelve mil- 
lions to supply the deficiencies of the cur- 
rent year; when it was known that the 
Prince Regent had given up 50,000/. an- 
nually of his own income; when ministers 
themselves had made sacrifices, in order 
to lessen the general burthens ;—when he 
was aware of these circumstances, he could 
not but feel convinced, that the present 
time was a most improper one to bring for- 
ward such a motion as that which was 
now before the House. He did not think 
that the noble lord had altogether put the 
question, as to the sources from which 
these additional grants were to come, in 
its proper light. It was true, that no ad- 
ditional burthen might be placed on the 
country in consequence of the grants ; 
but it was also true, that the money pro- 
posed to be so applied, would be a saving 
to the country of so much. As to the 
comparison which had been made of the 
allowance to the duke of York in 1792, 
he did not think it was a fair one, whether 
with reference to the case itself, or to 
the circumstances in which the country 
was placed at the time. Let the House 
but look at the state in which the country 
was placed at that period, and, comparing 
it with its present situation, they would 
see from the comparison, that the present 
was not the proper time to take any thing 
from the public purse, which was not in- 
dispensably necessary. The duke of Cla- 
rence did not, in his opinion, stand in a 
situation that entitled him to a greater al- 
Jowance than the junior branches of the 
royal family. Supposing that, after re- 
ceiving this provision, and entering into 
the marriage state, his royal highness had 
no issue, there would then be the same 
reasons for augmenting the revenue of his 
next junior brother. Was not his present 
income sufficient, if freed from incum- 
brances? And, with those incumbrances, 
would it not be swallowed up or diverted 
from its purpose? To him it appeared, 
that at present the distinction was not 
called for, and ought not to be made. 
The way in which he vicwed the motion 
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was, as affording a means of paying the 
debts of his royal highness. With respect 
to the duke of Cumberland, he thought 
any addition was unnecessary. His royal 
highness had not been put to much addi- 
tional expense in consequence of his mar- 
riage; and unless he saw some striking 
proofs inhis royal highness’s family, that an 
additional income was necessary, he should 
certainly oppose it; or if there was one of 
the junior branches of the royal family to 
whom he would more willingly than to an- 
other grant an additional allowance, it was 
the duke of Kent. If, indeed, the other 
royal dukes had pursued the samesystem as 
the illustrious personage alluded to, for the 
discharge of their debts, more would be 
done to maintain the proper character of 
the royal family, than could be expected 
to arise from the adoption of the present 
proposition. He should have no objec- 
tion to an appropriate grant in case of the 
widowhood of any of their royal high- 
ness’s consorts. He did not mean to pro- 
pose any direct negative upon the motion 
before the committee, but he felt it his 
duty to call upon gentlemen to pause be- 
fore they agreed to that motion—to post- 
pone the consideration of a motion for 
augmenting the burthens of the country, 
until it was known whether the country 
was in a state to meet that augmentation. 
Upon these grounds, the hon. member 
proposed, that the farther consideration 
of the motion should be postponed until 
this day week. 

The Chairman said, that the amend- 
ment of the hon. gentleman would not be 
regular. His object would probably be 
obtained by moving, as an amendment, 
that he should now leave the chair. Mr. 
Barclay then moved, as an amendment, 
“« That the chairman report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.” 

_ Mr. Parnell begged the House to con- 
sider, that the illustrious personages for 
whom they were now called upon to make 
a provision, were cut off from many sources 


of emolument which were open to persons | 


in a different situation in society. He was 
decidedly in favour of the original motion. 


If the royal personages in question con- | 


tracted marriages with illustrious families, 
it was, he conceived, incumbent on the 
House to make such provision for them as 
the national dignity required; and if so, 
he did not think that any proposal for such 
Provision could be more moderate and un- 
objectionable than that before the House. 
He was altogether averse to profusion at 
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this particular crisis, yet, in justice to 
these royal personages, and the scale of 
expenditure consequent upon their exalted 
situation, under the circumstance of a 
marriage, he should feel it his duty to sup- 
port the grant proposed. 

Mr. Protheroe congratulated the House 
upon the effect which its virtuous deter- 
mination in favour of economy had pro- 
duced upon the conduct of ministers. For 
it was manifest, that a very material 
change had taken place in their plan, with 
regard to the amount of the sum which 
they proposed to grant upon this occa- 
sion. But notwithstanding this change, 
he could not reconcile it with his sense of 
duty to withdraw his opposition to the 
measure. The noble lord, it was evident, 
still persisted in approving of his original 
views, and therefore he had expressed a 
doubt, truly, whether the House would 
come down to his reduced proposition. 
This expression should serve to put the 
House upon its guard against the plan of 
gross extravagance which was manifestly 
in contemplation. In addition to the re- 
gret occasioned by the melancholy death 
of the Princess Charlotte, was the appre- 
hension that that event might lead to some 
instability or uncertainty as to the succes- 
sion to the Crown. That apprehension 
was now, he perceived, brought forward to 
reconcile the House to the imposition of 
additional burthens upon the country. He 
trusted that the marriage in contempla- 
tion was not cuntracted with any merce- 
nary view, and he hoped the contracting 
parties would enjoy all the happiness that 
could be wished, without any addition to 
the burthens of the people. He would 
not yield to any man in respect for the 
Crown, and in genuine principles of luy- 
alty ; but he would show that loyalty, by 
using the language of plain truth—and he 
wished ministers had addressed the same 
language to their Prince upon this sub- 
ject. If they had, he was persuaded the 
proposition before the committee would 
never have been brought forward. The 
petitioners for what was called radical re- 
form, were told, that they had nothing 
but revolution in view, and that that 
House did not require any reform. But 
he would tell the noble lord, that if pro- 
positions of this nature were pressed, 
much of the complaints of the reformers 
would be justified, and the security of the 
Crown would be more endangered by the 
faithlessness of its supporters, than by the 
violence or madness of any class of the 
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people. He congratulated the House 
upon the principle and spirit which it had 
manifested upon this occasion. For it had 


availed itself of the opportunity to repel 


the calumnies circulated against it, by 
showing that it was not less solicitous for 
the protection and advantage of the peo- 
ple, than for the interests of the Crown. 
This was the course for the House to pur- 


‘sue, in order to maintain its own charac- 


ter, and to secure the confidence of the 
country. It was the obvious and bounden 
duty of the House, to consider the condi- 
tion and circumstances of the country be- 
fore it consented to add to its burthens. 
There was notoriously nothing in the state 
or prospect of our finances to warrant or 
excuse any such addition. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would at once 
resist the proposition, and not wait to take 
its tone from popular meetings. The hon. 
member concluded with observing, that 
with regard to the proposed grant to the 
duke of Cumberland, he saw no reason 
whatever why the House should accede 
to that now, which was rejected on a for- 
mer occasion; for never, perhaps, had the 
House so decidedly acquiesced in the 
universal voice of the people, as in the 
vote which it pronounced upon that oc- 
casion, 

Mr. Gurney said, it was perfectly ob- 
vious that his majesty’s ministers were ina 
position of singular embarrassment, but it 
appeared to him the parliament itself was 
under circumstances of perplexity almost 
equal to theirs. On the one hand, they 
were told that a farther provision was ab- 
solutely necessary for the junior branches 
of the royal family contracting these mar- 
riages—on the other, they knew that the 
people, embittered by the recollection of 
a period of suffering almost unexampled 
—having under their eyes a situation of 
the finances, which had prevented the 
country from even doing common justice 
to those who had spent the best exertions 
of their lives, or had ventured those lives 
in the service of the state, were in no 
temper tobear any grants of any sort called 
for, or uncalled for.—Things standing 
thus, he should support the proposition of 
the member for Southwark, to delay com- 
ing to a decision tillthey hadthe returns of 
what provision these illustrious individuals 
were actually in the receipt of from the 
public, and till the accounts of the year’s 
revenue had been laid before the House. 
An hon. member had alluded to the Royal 
Marriage act. Mr. Gurney said, he should 
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also allude to another act, namely, that of 
the 10th of Anne, giving the rank and 
precedence of princes of the blood to 
all the descendants of the electress Sophia, 
“ any law, statute or custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.”’ This act, spring- 
ing trom the junction of Harley and the 
discontented Whigs—all parties, at the 
moment, bidding against each other for 
the favour of the successor to the Crown 
—changed the whole tenor of the law and 
custom of England. ‘The electress was 
the third in descent from the Crown. We 
were now inthe sixthdescent from the elec. 
tress Sophia. The Royal Marriage acts 
came upon this, and together placed the 
junior branches ofthe house of Hanover ina 
situation, divested of allsupport froin either 
domestic alliance or territorial possession ; 
which must go on increasing their embar- 
rassment and the parliament’s perplexity 
for ever and ever.—The old policy of the 
kingsof England was, to marry their youn- 
ger sons either to foreign princesses with 
dowry, or to the great heiresses of the 
country. It was a succession of four 
marriages with English heiresses that 
carried the House of Lancaster to the 
throne; and successive marriages with 
three great heiresses—the last of them 
involving the possessions of a fourth— 
brought back the crown to the elder line 
of York again.— Mr. Gurney said, that the 
civil wars of those times might be adduced 
as marking the consequences which fol- 
lowed from the old system; but it must 
be, recollected, that the great nobility of 
those days possessed whole provinces— 
that the mode of their expense was the 
keeping together numerous bands of armed 
retainers —that the Commons were almost 
powerless, and that whereas in the then 
state of society, the system pursued ren- 
dered the royal family too strong for the 
public peace, so, under the existing state 
of socicty, the system which had sue- 
ceeded it, rendered the royal family so 
weak that they could not support them- 
selves. By law, foreigners, through 
all generations, never came before the 
eyes of the public but in the unpopular 
light of demanding grants of money from 
parliament—which, with the increasing 
calls on the finances of the country, and 
the lowered value of the money so granted 
parliament would find it more and more 
difficult to supply. On the whole, he cer- 
tainly approved of the motion of the mem- 
ber for Southwark, as it at least gave time 
for the receipt of those accounts which 
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would be necessary to guide the House in 
any decision they might ultimately cometo. 
r. Holme Sumner defended the meet- 
ing called at lord Liverpool’s against the 
imputations which honourable gentlemen 
opposite endeavoured to level at it. To 
such a class of men he should always 
consider it an honour to belong, notwith- 
standing the designation which an hon. 
and learned gentleman gave them, when 
he called them a click. They were 
men of high character, and with such a 
degree of property as constituted a fair | 
basis of responsibility. They did not, per- 
haps, possess, in as high degree as the | 
hon. and learned gentleman, what he. 
(Mr. S.) would call--taking the expres-_ 
sion from the same source as the hon. and - 
learned gentleman took the term click, | 
namely, from the Slang Dictionary—the 
gift of the gab [a laugh], but they were 
gentlemen, from their character and con- 
nexions, best calculaicd to convey the 
general impression of the country on any 
subject about to be submitted to the no- 
tice of parliament. In his judgment, very 
material benefits might follow, though he 
was aware he could not say so in the pre- 
sent instance from meetings thus consti- 
tuted. With respect to the particular 
proposition before the House, he could 
not go tothe extent of the noble lord’s | 
motion—he could not consent that the 
House should provide for the duke of Cla- 
rence on the ground of his being a pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne, a situation in 
which he did not stand. It was true, that 
his royal highness the duke of York was 
married and had no issue; but might not 
that illustrious personage, bythe visitation | 
of a family calamity, lose hislady? and in | 
such an event, would not the royal duke | 
have reasonable grounds, on a second mar- 
riage, to lawned being placed in a situa- 
tion similar te that in which the prince of 
Saxe-Cobourg was placed by parliament? | 
Under such circumstances, could parlia- | 
ment refuse an establishment suitable to 
the station of the royal duke, after having 
before established the precedent in the 
case of prince Leopold? It was impossi- 
ble for him to agree to the present de- 
mand for the duke of Clarence. To the 
extent of 6,000/. he was disposed to as- 
sent. But before he granted even that, 
he would ask, was the House in posses- 
sion of the necessary information to assure 
it, that such an increase in the provision 
would be applied to uphold the splendor 


and Cignity of that illustrious personage ? 
( VOL. XXXVII.) 
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He did think, that before any increase 
was granted, the whole of the circum- 
stances ought to be before parliament. 
In considering the propriety of an increase, 
the House was bound to consider what 
were the present allowances of his royal 
highness? Independently of his annual 
allowance of 18,000/., the duke of Clarence 
received 2,500/. by treasury warrants, 
with 1,100/. as his half, as admiral of the 
fleet. Added to this, he was ranger of 
Bushy-park, had a charming residence, 
with appendages of no less value than 


8,000/. per annum. These things should 


be fairly stated: But at all events, before 
any increase of provision was given, he 
contended, that as the professed object of 
the present measure was to enable the 
royal duke to support a greater splendor, 
it ought first to be ascertained, that the 
sum would be made available to the pur- 
pose. But if public report spoke truly, 
the duke of Clarence was greatly in debt. 
These debts amounted to between 70 and 
$0,000/. An increase of 10,000/. per an- 
num, under such circumstances, for an 
increase of splendor, went to place his 
royal highness in a degraded, rather than 
in an elevated situation. He feared it 
would be found, that the House was ac- 
tually throwing away the money. The 
noble lord who ee see the proposition 
had stated, that a liberal outfit was the 
best antidote against incurring debt. But 


‘if the debts were already incurred, the 
antidote would be inoperative. 


With re- 
spect to the junior members of the royal 
family, he would have no objection to a 
regulated grant on their marriage. Much 
to the honour ef his royal highness the 
duke of Kent, he had made every sacri- 
fice to relieve himself from the pressure 
of his debts. In two years, it was stated, 
that illustrious personage would be wholly 
free from every incurbrance. If at that 
period any alliance was in contemplation, 
to an increased allowance he could not 
object. He was ready to admit, if the 
state of the country would permit it, ‘nat 
30,0002. should be the allowance of the 
royal dukes on their marriage . but if the 
public necessity interposed, the royak 
dukes, in common with every other de- 
scription of persons in the country, must 
yield to the pressure of the times [Hear, 
hear, hear!]. When he spoke of his royab 
highness the duke of Cambridge, it was 
impossible not to be impressed with the 
uniform tenour of his conduct, and parti- 
our) with the manner in which he had 
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avoided the incurring of any debts. In- 
deed, his revered and royal father had 
truly said of him, some years ago, in the 
language of Eton ee with which his 
majesty, from a feeling of protection, was 
familiar, that he had not made his first 
fault even then. Any increase of provi- 
sion to that illustrious personage, could 
alone be applied to sustain the due splen- 
dor of his station. With regard to the 
duke of Cumberland, the question had 
been long ago settled. The various divi- 
sions on the proposed increase, had un- 
equivocally manifested the opinion of the 
House and the country. Those who op- 
posed the grant, increased in strength on 
every progressive discussion. From all 
parts of the kingdom, members hurried to 
express their opinion, and to state what 
they knew to be the feelings of the coun- 
try. Never was there a question more de- 
cidedly settled.—A course, the reverse of 
what was ordinarily pursued, was taken on 
that alliance. No message had been made 
to parliament; no expression of its opi- 
nion was called for. The royal assent, it 
was true, was given; but parliament was 
asked indirectly to give its approbation. 
That marriage had been generally disap- 
proved of; and he felt himself justified in 
saying, that Semen on that subject 
had not been fairly treated ; and he must 
say, that parliament was not fairly treated 
in the present measure, by hooking the 
duke of Cumberland into the proposed 

rants for the other royal dukes [ Hear, 
Rear! from all parts of the House]. He 
was precluded by the forms of the House 
from proposing an amendment on an 
amendment ; but if the amendment of the 
hon. member for Southwark should be ne- 
gatived, it was his intention to move, that 
there be laid before the House an account 
of the whole revenue of his royal highness 
the duke of Clarence. 

Lord Castlereagh rose, but was inter- 
rupted for some time by loud cries of 
Spoke, spoke! The noble lord said, the 
House was in a committee, and being in a 
committee, any member had a right to ad- 
dress the chairman as often as he thought 
proper. At any rate, he felt he had a 
right to call upon the House to allow him 
to remove a misapprehension of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last. That hon. 
gentleman had stated, that the duke of 
Clarence derived not less than 3,000/. a 
year from his residence, and advantages 
attached to it. Now, including all pos- 
sible advantages and means of emolu- 
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ments, sheep-walks, &c., it would be more 
correct to estimate the emoluments de- 
rived from thence at 100/. a year than 
3,000/. The hon. gentleman said, that 
the debts of the duke of Clarence were of 
such an amount, as would render the pro- 
posed vote nugatory and useless for the 
purpose proposed by it. This was by no 
means the fact. He could speak positivel 
as to this, for he had entered into a mi- 
nute examination of the affairs of his royal 
highness, and he was enabled to state, 
that a provision was made for paying 
them off, so that they would soon be com- 
pletely and that after co- 
vering the debt, there would remain a 
clear surplus of revenue to that royal duke, 
if the present vote was agreed to, of 
25,000/. a year. 

Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, declared, that 
under the present distresses of the coun- 
try, with every inclination to increase the 
due splendor of the royal family, he 
could not accede to the proposed grant. 
Though he differed from the noble lord 
(Lascelles) who so properly expressed his 
opinion on the measure when first pro- 
posed, yet he was willing to afford his 
testimony to his integrity and public spirit 
on many public occasions. As a consti- 
tutional Whig for forty years, he must 
also say, in answer to what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Surrey respecting his 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. Brougham), 
that as long as his hon, and learned friend 
acted on the principles that he had avowed 
in that House, he should have his most 
decided support. 

Sir W. Curtis said, he had not been 
able to bring his mind to an approbation 
of the sums which he had reason to be- 
lieve it was at first intended to propose. 
He did not think that, regard being paid 
to all the circumstances in which the 
country was situated, that proposition was 
admissible at the present period. At the 
same time, he had always conceived that 
some additional provision was necessary 
when any of the royal family entered into 
the marriage state. In this view, he 
thought the modified arrangement sub- 
mitted by the noble lord was one which 
there was sufficient reason for adopting. 

Mr. R. Ellison said :—Mr. Chairman ; 
I have almost always supported the mea- 
sures of his majesty’s ministers, from a 
firm conviction of the soundness of the 
— on which they have acted ; but 

am extremely sorry that they have 
brought forward this measure. I have 
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always, Sir, supported every measure 
which I thought conducive to the dignity 
and honour of the royal family ; for I 
have ever been a warm friend to the House 
of Brunswick. I have felt this attachment 
ever since | wae capable of forming any 
opinion upon any subject; and I feel it 
still. Sir, I will support that family even 
to the last drop of my blood—I will, Sir. 
[A laugh]. I am a plain spoken man, 
Sir, pe perhaps though my language be 
not so choice or so eloquent as that which 
is sometimes heard in this House, I may 
still be able to express intelligibly that 
which I do most strongly feel. [Cheering]. 
It is the duty of every member to attend 
to the interests of the royal family, but 
we must attend also to the interests of 
the people, and I cannot consent to hum- 
bug them—[A laugh, and cheering]. If 
the hon. gentlemen on the other side, who 
cheer me 60 loudly imagine that in what 
I have said I wish to make my sentiments 
correspond with theirs, they are mistaken. 
On this occasion, as on all others, I act 
with most perfect independence; and I 
think, Sir, that the principles which guide 
my opinion on this subject, as on most 
others, are widely different from those of 
the hon. gentlemen on the other side who 
just now cheered me. There is no man 
living who honours his king and his coun- 
try more than I do. I consider the inte- 
rests and the honour of the Crown; but 
1 must consider the interests of the people 
too. Sir, the distress of the people is 
great—less than it was, thank God!— 
but still it is great. I think that the wise 
and salutary measures pursued by his ma- 
jesty’s government have been principally 
the means of alleviating that distress. In 
the present state of the country, we can- 
not venture to impose any additional bur- 
thens on the people. If we let things go 
on in a quiet way, as they now are, we 
shall, I think, act wisely. But at this 
time to think of imposing any new bur- 
thens for the purpose now in view, will be 
te insult the nation, and will be most in- 
jurious to the royal family. On the mar- 
riage of the duke of Clarence, I believe 
every man will allow something ought to 
be done. But then we must make such 
provision only as the circumstances of the 
country will permit. Farther than that 
we must not go. If the royal family are 
alive to the distresses of the people (and 
I am sure they are), they will wish for 
no greater provision than such as I have 
mentioned. In this view I consider the 
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proposition now submitted to the House 
as one of the most injudicious that ever 
was brought forward. I will vote for some 
provision to the duke of Clarence; but 
the proposition now before the House I 
shall most decidedly oppose. 

Sir Thomas Acland remarked, that there 
were so many points involved in this ques- 
tion, of which different views might be 
taken, that he was desirous of stating, very 
shortly, the principles by which his votes 
on the subject would be governed. He 
thought it the duty of the House, in the 
first place, to remove from their minds 
every consideration, excepting that of 
what allowance it was proper for parlia- 
ment to grant, with a view to the mar- 
riages in contemplation. On the subject 
of individual character, he conceived the 
House was not then sitting in judgment. 
If the marriages were proper, it was fit 
they should be supported ; and if an im- 
proper use were made of the bounty of 
parliament, their royal highnesses, and not 
the House, were the persons responsible. 
Neither ought their opinions to be directed 
by any reference to emoluments drawn 
from private sources, or the reward of 
public and honourable service. The only 
question to be entertained by the House 
was, the fitting provision to be made b 
this country for its princes, and the fair 
and necessary increase required on their 
entering the marriage state ; supposing 
always, that the marriage to be contracted 
was honourable in itself, and worthy of 
the approbation of the country. Looking, 
then, at this simple question, in the only 
view in which it ought to be regarded, he 
was sorry that he could not concur in the 
first resolution proposed. He stated this 
with unfeigned regret ; for nothing could 
be more painful to him than to find him- 


self precluded from meeting the language | 


of manly and honourable conciliation, with 
the cordial and entire acceptance that the 
noble lord’s intentions deserved. He 
trusted, however, that in opposing the 
resolution, he was acting in the strict dis- 
charge of his duty ; and above all, that he 
was wholly uninfluenced, as he trusted 
the House would be, by any thing that 
might pass out of doors. It was indeed 
difficult in discussing a question of mere 
amount, to determine with certainty on 
the precise number of thousands which, 
without excess or deficiency, it was the 
duty of the House to grant. But he 
could not agree with the hon. member for 
Southwark, in the expediency of adjourn- 
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ing this consideration of the resolution, 
for the purpose of investigating its details. 
Such discussions were necessarily painful ; 
and it was of importance to bring them to 
a speedy termination. There was also an 
impropriety in prying too closely into the 
private affairs of the royal family. The 
continuation and frequency of public 
debates on these delicate subjects, were, 
even in parliament, if he were allowed to 
say it, more mischievous than they could 

ossibly be beneficial—He must there- 
ore decidedly object to any further in- 
quiry, even with a view of ascertaining the 
proper amount of the grant. And it did 
so happen, that ministers themselves had 
furnished the House with sufficient means 
of judging this matter. But three years 
ago they had laid down a measure of the 
proper increase of establishment, on the 
marriage of ge members of the 
royal family. e alluded to the sum pro- | 
posed after the marriage of the duke of | 


mediate heir to the throne was in a situa- 
tion which required the means of supports 
ing very considerable dignity and splen- 
dor, but he could not extend this prin- 
ciple so far as to the case of the duke of 
Clarence. But both to his royal high 
ness and to the duke of Cambridge, he 
should not object to vote the additional 
allowance of 6,000/. in consideration of 
their marriage ; and he thought that the 
same sum should be given to the duke of 
Kent, whenever a satisfactory marriage 
on the part of his royal highness should 
be communicated to the House. But in 
adverting to the renewed proposition in 
favour of the duke of Cumberland, he 
must say, that he approached it with 
feclings cf the deepest regret ; a regret, 
he admitted, much augmented by all that 
had fallen under public observation since 
that unfortunate subject was last dis- 
posed of by the House of Commons. The 
House had then advisedly come to a most 


Cumberland. Whether wisely or unwisely | deliberate and resolute determination. It 
he would not presume to inquire ; or whe- | was not for them to interfere with the 
ther a reduced scale was adopted in the { royal prerogative, or to attempt any direct 
hope of gaining the assent of the House | control over the marriages of the royal 
to a proposition, obnoxious in itself, mi- | family : but they had one means of ex- 
nisters had then induced parliament, in | pressing their sense with respect to their 
the early stages of the bill which they | propriety. This they had done in con- 
brought forward, but which was fortu- | formity with the feelings of the country 
nately afterwards thrown out, to the great | on a former occasion ; and he called on 
satiallatsien of the country, to recognize | the House not to throw away their only 
the particular sum of 6,000/. as the proper | resource on such occasions, by retracting 
scale of increased provision on the mar- their declared opinion. It must neces- 


riage of .»e younger princes. If it was | 
unsuitabi:, they had alone themselves to 
blame. They had suggested the prece- 
dent; and parliament could look to no 
other. Assuming, then, on their own 


sarily derogate from the authority of that 
opinion, if they should now be induced to 
reverse their proceedings. For himself he 
only could say, that on all the other parts 
of this painful subject, he had come rhe 


example, the sum of 6,000/. to be a proper | to the House that evening with much 
addition, he should be perfectly ready to | anxiety, and even somewhat of doubt 
grant it in all cases of marriages that met | upon his mind ; but upon this part, he had 
with the approbation of the House. But made up a determination which he knew 
he saw no reason why the situation of could not, because he felt it ought not, to 


the duke of Clarence, with reference to | 
the succession, ought to constitute any | 
exception to the rule, or distinguish him 
from the rest of the royal brothers. Be- 
tween his marriage and that of the duke 
of York, he, for one, saw no analogy. In 
the one case, the death of the prince of 
Wales would have made the duke the 
next heir to the Crown. In the other, a 
ag though certainly no great pro- 
ability existed, that two entirely distinct 
lines might intervene, and exclude both 
his royal highness and his posterity for | 


was very willing to allow, that an im- 


be shaken. 

Lord John Russell was desirous that 
every grant which was necessary to the 
dignity of the royal family should be 
agreed to, yet he thought that some at- 
tention should be paid to the means which 
the country had of making good those 
grants. 

Lord Lascelles wished to say a very 
few words on the motion immediately 
before the House. With regard to the 
amendment, he did not perceive the ex- 
pediency of any delay in coming to a 


just and fair to the royal family, that the 


many years from the succession. He ist and On the contrary, he thought it 
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House should come to a vote that night. 
It was not necessary to go minutely into 
circumstances ; the only question was, 
whether, as certain members of the royal 
family were about to marry, parliament 
would sanction the necessary arrange- 
ments. He troubled the House with his 
opinion in consequence of what had 
fallen from him on a former night, and 
because he thought the question involved 
the credit of the House, as well as of the 
royal family. It had never been in his 
contemplation to refuse an adequate pro- 
vision, although, in the actual state of the 
country, it had appeared to him that a 
smaller sum would answer the purpose. 
Tothe reduced allowances now proposed 
he felt no sort of objection. 

Mr. Forbes disapproved of the distinc- 
tion made in favour of the duke of Cla- 
rence, and could not consent to grant him 
more than the sum voted to the other 
younger brothers of the royal family, in 
the event of their marriage. He believed 
that the allowance of 6,000/. a year to the 
duke of Cumberland would have been 
carried, if the same activity had been em- 
ployed to support, which had been exer- 
cised to defeat it. 

- Lord Compton said, he had been averse 
to the original proposition, not because he 
thought it disproportionate to the situa- 
tion of the illustrious persons for whom it 
provided, but to the present circumstances 
of the country. He could not allow, 
however, that there was no ground for the 
distinction taken between the duke of 
Clarence and the other younger members 
of the royal family. The duke had, in- 
deed, two elder brothers, but they were 
both married and without offspring. He 
wished the House to recollect that an ex- 
cess of par-im ny might have the effect of 
defeating the proposed marriages alto- 
‘gether. He saw no reason for revoking 
the opinion already expressed by the 
House in the case of the aie of Cumber- 
Jand, and would remind them, that there 
was another branch of the royal family 
not new before them, who would in that 
‘case be equally entitled to some provision 
in the event of his forming an alliance of 
this nature. 

Mr. S. Thornton felt it his duty to vote 
against the large sum; but if a smaller 
“sum were proposed, he would support the 
proposition. He entreated his hon. friend, 
the member for Southwark, to withdraw 
his amendment, as it was extremely unde- 
sirable to keep a question of so delicate a 
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nature hanging over the House; and as an 
explanation of the circumstances of the 
individual illustrious branches of the royal 
family had been given, there coyld be no 
occasion for delay. He called the grateful 
attention of the House to the highly res- 
pectable conduct of the duke and duchess 
of Gloucester, who in their domestic esta- 
blishment were not less the subjects of ge- 
neral admiration in their neighbourhood, 
than the ever-to-be-lamented family at 
Claremont. This branch of the royal 
family, it should ever be remembered, 
had forborne to call on parliament for any 
augmentation of income, from their sense 
of the pressure of the times of the people 
of England. 

Earl Gower expressed his surprise that 
any member should grudge to their royal 
highnesses, that increased provision which 
was necessary to enable them to meet 
those expenses to which their marriages 
would subject them. Adverting to her 
royal highness the duchess of Cumberland, 
he observed, that her royal highness’s case 
was one of peculiar hardship. Her royal 
highness had now resided for three years 
in this country, and he would venture to 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
she had acquired the respect of all who 
had had the honour of any intercourse 
with her ; and he was persuaded from the 
bottom of his heart, that the more her 
royal highness was known, the more she 
would be esteemed. Her royal highness 
was indebted to the generosity of the king 
of Prussia for her maintenance ever since 
she had become a British princess; and 
he put it to the House, whether this was 
worthy of the pride of England. He 
could not have satisfied himself had he 
not made this statement. 

Mr. Barclay signified his readiness to 
withdraw his amendment : but there being 
some cries in the negative, the chairman 
decided that a division must take oe 
The question was then loudly called for, 
and strangers were ordered to withdraw. 
The House, however, did not divide. Mr. 
Sumner then moved, That the grant be 
reduced from 10,0001. to 6,000/. 

Mr. Lambton complained of the dilemma 
in which he was placed. He observed, 
that he was against any grant; and that if 
he voted against the 6,000/., he might oc- 
casion a majority in favour of the 10,000/., 
to which he was still more averse. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote thought that the 
present incomes of the junior branches of 
the royal family were ample. He, as an 
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individual, was obliged to attend to his 
domestic concerns, and he thought the 
royal dukes ought to do the same. 

Mr. Calvert observed, that the difficulty 
arose from the embarrassed circumstances 
of the country. He thought that the ut- 
most economy ought to be observed in 
the intended grants. 

Mr. Brougham adverted to the difficulty 
complained of by Mr. Lambton, and re- 
commended him to vote in the first in- 
stance for the smaller sum, which merely 
pledged the committee to a grant not ex- 
ceeding 6,000/., after which he might, in 
a subsequent stage, vote for reducing that 
sum to an amount merely nominal. 

Mr. Tierney understood that the noble 
lord meant to propose something by way 
of dower, to which he had no objection, 
and therefore would not concur in any 
vote that might break up the committee. 

Mr. Canning commented on the point 
of order, and stated, that if the House 
were against voting any grant at all, they 
might stop the proceedings of the com- 
mittee altogether, or vote a nominal sum, 
which would answer the same purpose. 
But he rose for the purpose of expressing 
his approbation of the larger sum pro- 

osed. When he compared the proceed- 
ings of this night with the feeling that 
prevailed on the opening of the session, he 
was at a loss to conceive by what process 
the whole feeling then expressed had been 
so completely evaporated. If proper rea- 
sons were assigned why the junior branches 
of the royal family should contract mar- 
riage alliances, it was in the power of the 
House of Commons to give or withhold 
their support, and he trusted that necessity 
would be considered under present cir- 
cumstances. If it was expedient to pro- 
vide for the succession to the throne, it 
was an unfair and an imperfect view of 
the question then before them, to consider 
the circumstances of each specific mar- 
riage. With respect to his royal highness 
the duke of Clarence, he could assure the 
House that his royal highness would not 
have thought of contracting this marriage, 
it never would have entered into his con- 
templation to engage in this alliance, if it 
had not been pressed upon him as an act 
of public duty [ Hear! hear! and a laugh.] 
—When he had been desired to state 
on what conditions he would contract the 
marriage, he had wished them to be 
limited to the provision of such means as 
would prevent him from incurring debts, 
and becoming in that odious manner a 


burthen to the country. As a contractor 
of debt he did not stand before the House. 
His noble friend had told them that his 
royal highness had voluntarily, and by 
arrangements of his own, set apart a por- 
tion of his income for the payment of in- 
terest, and he believed, also for the insur- 
ance of his life, and the gradual liquida- 
tion of the priucipal. Had it not been for 
this alliance, therefore, he would not 
have required any aid from parliament ; 
and into this alliance his royal highness 
entered, not for his own private desire and 
gratification, but because it was pressed 
on him for the purpose of providing for 
the succession to the throne (a laugh], 
If there was any thing ridiculous in this 
proposition, it was brought about by their 
own laws. The laws of the country pre- 
vented the royal family from entering into 
engagements of marriage at home: they 
insisted that the branches of their royal 
family should look abroad for wives ; and 
when they came to do this, as in the 
present case not from liking or affection, 
for that could not be supposed possible 
when the persons had not even seen each 
other ; if there was any absurdity in such 
an arrangement, it was referable to the 
laws themselves. And when they did 
marry, it was hard that parliament should 
refuse them the allowances necessary to 
the maintenance of their rank. The in- 
terval which had occurred between the 
bringing down of the message and the 

resent discussion, had been employed 
in investigations which enabled him to 
state, that with less than 10,000/. addi- 
tional a year, it was the opinion, not of the 
duke of Clarence himself, but of the per- 
sons most conversant in the domestic 
concerns of the royal household, that his 
royal highness could not take upon himself 
the state and dignity of a married prince 
without incurring the danger of contract- 
ing fresh debts. This opinion was given 
by those who had been desired to ascertain 
how low the proposition could be brought. 
From the information since collected by 
ministers, they had felt it their duty, in 
obedience to the not to be mistaken sense 
of the House, to reduce the grants which 
they had intended to propose. But it was 
equally their opinion—and his majesty’s 
government were anxious to bring down 
the proposed sum to the lowest practica- 
ble point that they could conscientiously 
recommend—that an addition of less than 
10,000/. would render his royal highness’s 
marriage, if not altogether impracticable, 
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hazardous to the ease and honour of his 
royal highness and his royal consort. 
That was the plain ground on which the 
present question stood. He wished the 
committee to go to the division with the 
impression, that in voting for the reduc- 
tion of the grant they would, in fact, vote 
to nullify the contract of marriage. In 
voting for the 10,000/. they would vote 
only for one half of the sum originally 
proposed [Hear, hear!] a sum, the pro- 

riety of which, both his noble friend and 
himeelf thought then, and still thought, 
maintainable by fair argument, but which 
they had no hesitation in surrendering to 
the expressed opinion of that House. 
The sum substituted ministers would take 
upon themselves to say would be effective 
for the purpose in view; but this was a 
responsibility which they would not be 
subject to were a less one to be substi- 
tuted. 

Mr. Wodehouse expressed his determi- 
nation to support the amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Surrey. 

Mr. W. Smit): wished to correct a mis- 
take into which a right hon. gentleman 
had fallen, as to what passed in the minds 
of many gentlemen on this side of the 
House. Many gentlemen on this side of 
the House might think 30,000/. a year a 
larger sum than was necessary to support 
the younger branches of the royal family. 
But they were of opinion also that if any 
additional allowance should be necessary 
to any of the branches of that family, 
there were other sources from which it 
might be obtained, than by imposing ad- 
ditional burthens on the people ; andj{they 
wished for such information as might show 
whether or not a sufficient sum might be 
taken from the Windsor establishment to 
answer all the purposes wanted ? They did 
not wish that the members of the royal 
family should be placed in an unpleasant 
situation when they were married, but 
they were persuaded, that from that same 
establishment sufficient might be taken to 
serve all the ends proposed; and if, for 
one, he could not consent to go any far- 
ther, it was because, when he considered 
the aggregate of the sums enjoyed by the 
royal family, he could not help thinking 
there was fairly enough to answer all pur- 
poses. He was sure, the feeling which 
the country had so recently displayed for 
the loss of a branch of the royal family 
had not departed from them; for nothing 
tended to alleviate that feeling. He was 
sure, the hearts of the people were deeply 
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interesfed on that occasion, indepen- 
dently of all political considerations. He 
believed that that feeling existed to the 
present moment; and he believed also, 
that the loyalty of the country to the 
royal family would not be diminished, if 
the proposition, so seasonably alluded to 
by an hon. gentleman, was acceded to. 

Sir W. Guise agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, that suffi- 
cient might be taken from the Windsor 
establishment to answer every purpose for 
which an additional allowance was now 
asked. The duke of Clarence had, in his 
opinion, been sufficiently rewarded for 
any service, either naval or military, ren- 
dered by him to the country. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as an idea 
seemed to be entertained by some mem- 
bers that a sufficient sum might be appro- 
priated from the Windsor establishment 
to answer every purpose, he wished to set 
them right on that subject. He appre- 
hended it was in no degree competent to 
the House, on a question of aid to the 
Crown on the occasion of any of the royal 
marriages, to take the Windsor, or any 
similar establishment, into their conside- 
ration. But he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the House a moment to the sub- 
ject, for the purpose of showing that the 
general idea of the Windsor establishment 
being on such a footing that a large re- 
duction might be made from it, was erro- 
neous. He really believed, that if the 
committee gave the necessary attention to 
the subject, they would find that, with 
the single exception of the officers of state, 
the establishment was conducted on the 
principles of the strictest economy. Never, 
indeed, was any establishment conducted 
more with a view to economy. Now, 
what was the amount of the reduction 
which could be made in the quarter to 
which he had alluded? The whole of the 
salaries on the Windsor establishment, 
from the officers of state down to the 
meanest servant, amounted to 33,000/. 
Of this sum 10,000/. only was applicable 
to offices of that description, that could 
admit of being reduced. If they took 
away from this sum the allowance to those 


‘officers who were indispensably necessary, 


the whole sum, with respect to which 
there could be any question as to reduc- 
tion, came within 6,000/. The Windsor 
arrangements had been adopted by 
parliament after the fullest discussion, 
and he hoped and trusted that before they 
proceeded to reduce any part of the es- 
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tablishment, the subject would be dis- 
cussed in a manner not less satisfactory. 
Mr. Tierney wished to say a few words 
with respect to the assertion, that, ex- 
cept as to the officers of state, it was im- 
possible there could be any reduction in 
the Windsor establishment. When he 
read that which he was about to read to 
the committee, he hoped he should satisfy 
every member that the statement of the 
noble lord was completely erroneous. 
His majesty’s privy purse amounted to 


60,000/.—a privy purse of 60,000/. in the | 


present state of his majesty [ Hear, hear! }. 


Out of this sum he admitted that the al- | 
lowance to the physicians had to be paid; | 


but on the most liberal allowance to them, 
this would not amount to 18,000/. a year. 
There was also received out of the duchy 
of Lancaster 10,0007. So that here was 
70,000/. a year which her majesty had, 
without there being any necessity of ren- 
dering an account for any part of it. 
With the deduction of an allowance to 
the physicians, and a few pensions, this 
was a fund for accumulation for somebody 
[ Hear, hear!]. Her majesty’s establish- 
ment amounted to 100,000/. a year. These 
two sums made together 170,000/. But 
besides this her majesty was allowed for 
the Windsor establishment 58,000/., and 
an additional allowance of 1,000/. a year 
for what was called travelling expenses ; 
and the allowance for the two princesses 
was 26,000/. making the total of the Wind- 
sor establishment amount to no less a sum 
than 264,000/. per annum [Hear, hear, 
hear!]. Ifthe noble lord had meant to 
say, that her majesty and her two 
daughters, together with the king, could 
not be maintained on less than this sum, 
he was ready to debate the matter any 
day that he had to spare. This much he 
had thought it necessary to state, to mect 
the broad assertion, that no reduction 
was possible ia the Windsor establishment. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that an accurate 
investigation i show the impossibility 
of any reduction in the Windsor establish- 
ment. With respect to the privy purse, 
it was well known, that a a part of it 
was devoted to benevolent purposes. 
With respect to the 100,000/. to her ma- 
jesty, he did not see how that sum could 
enter into any computation of the Windsor 
establishment. The House would bear 
in mind, that her majesty, by act of par- 
liament, was entitled to the full sum of 
100,000/. as her jointure. To this sum 
she would be entitled wherever she lived, 


and it could not therefore be said to form 
any part of the Windsor establishment. 
If they deducted that sum and the privy 
purse from the establishment, there re- 
mained, for ali the expenses of the Wind- 
sor establishment, only 58,000/.; and 
they would recollect, whether the queen 
lived at Windsor or not, the Windsor es- 
tublishment must be kept up. The 
100,000/. was applicable to the queen’s 
own establishment. It was a great error 
to suppose that the Windsor establishment 
_ furnished any part of the queen’s houge- 
hold. 

Mr. Sumner said, he had stated, on 
rumour, the debts of the duke of Clarence 
_ to amount to 40 or 50,000/. It was now 
| said, that the whole claims against the 
| duke of Clarence might be liquidated for 
5,000/. a year. ‘The question was not, 
' whether they would grant such a sum as 
| might be necessary to the duke of Cla- 
‘rence, but whether having granted him 
‘such asum, they would grant him another 
5,000/. a year for that part of it, the fee 
of which he had already consumed. 
| Mr. Lambton said, that his objection to 
any grant had not been obviated by any 
_ thing that had fallen from the other side, 
‘and he therefore felt himself called on to 
| record that objection, and to move that 
the chairman of the committee do now 
leave the chair. There was not in the 
three kingdoms a warmer friend to the 
house of Brunswick than himself; he was 
bred up in the principles that placed that 
family on the throne, and he should be 
_ wanting in his duty if he did not support 
that family; but when he looked at the 
_burthened state of the country, and the 
| distress which was spreading over the face 
of the country, he could not consent to 
| burthen the ee with another shilling 
for additional allowances to the younger 
branches of the royal family. If the 
; Windsor establishment was excessive, the 
abuses ought to be done away with at 
once. But he did not see how they could 
‘take that establishmert into their consi- 
deration at present. Because a great part 
of the Windsor establishment was unne- 
cessary, that was no reason why more 
than was necessary ought to be given to 
others. A monstrous charge ought not 
to be borne—but that had nothing to do 
with the present question. ‘Ihe question 
was, should they burthen the country with 
6,000/. a year, because the duke of Cla- 
rence wished to marry? because he had 
extravagantly thrown away that which 
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parliament had already granted him, were 
they to make good the effects of that ex- 
travagance? This was not surely what 
the people expected from them. Ill 
would they be discharging their duty to 
their constituents, if they did not resist 
in the commencement this attempt to im- 
fresh burthens on the people [ Hear, 
ear !}. 

Mr. Wynn said, that if the original pro- 
position had been adopted, it would have 
gone farther to shake the attachment of 
the country to the royal family than any 

roposition ever submitted to parliament. 
He would shortly state the grounds why 
he was still disposed to agree with the 
amendment of the member for Surrey. 
He could not accede to the opinion that 
the junior members of the royal family, 
having already received a settlement in 
their unmarried state, were entitled to 
call upon the public for an additional 
grant on their marriage. He thought that 
the argument on which the larger grant 
to the duke of Clarence was founded, 
namely, his relative situation in the royal 
fumily, was, in fact, destructive of the 
proposition that the younger branches 
should also be amply provided for with 
additional funds. For what was the ana- 
logy of private life? Was it usual, when 
the eldest son was settled in marriage 
with a large fortune, and a corresponding 
establishment, to increase also the incomes 
andestablishments of the younger branches 
in the same proportion? Was not the very 
contrary the customary mode of proceed. | 
ing? He should give his vote in favour of | 
the 6,000/. which, in a former instance, | 
was considered a sufficient income. In| 
the event of an increase of family, it would | 
be for parliament to consider the circum- 
stances of the case, and to grant an in- 
crease if they thought proper. On the oc- 
casion of the marriage of the duke of York | 
40,000/. had been voted; but then it was 
to be considered that the marriage was | 
peculiarly desirable, on account of the 
alliance with Prussia, the treaty of which 
was referred to the committee; and be- 
sides, the duchess of York brought with 
her a large dowry, he believed 160,000 
crowns. With respect to the Windsor 
establishment, it appeared to be a question 
amply worthy of the consideration of par- 
liament, but not that night. Whatever 
reduction could be made in that establish- 
ment, the House were equally bound to 
make, although the present question had 
never come before them. Upon the whole, 
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he was decidedly of opinion that the minor 
sum was for the present sufficient. 

Mr. Lambton did not press his amend- 
ment; and the committee divided on the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Holme Sum- 
ner for reducing ‘the allowance of the 
duke of Clarence from 10,000/. to 6,000/. 
a year: 

For the 193 

AQaiNSt It 184 

Majority —— 9 

The result was receivedwith loud shouts 
of approbation; amidst which, lord Cas- 
tlereagh rose and observed, that since the 
House had thought proper to refuse the 
larger sum to the duke of Clarence, he 
believed he might say that the negotiation 
for the marriage might be considered at 
anend. The House then resumed, and 
the resolution was ordered to be reported 
to-morrow. 


List of the Majority; and also of the 
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Bankes, Henry 
Bankes, George 
Bastard, John 
Babington, Thos. 
Butterworth, Jos. 
Burrell, Walter 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Broderick, hon. W. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Baring, sir Thos, 
Barnett, James 
Barnard, vise. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Birch Jos. 

Brand, hon, Thos. 
Brougham, Henry 
Burroughs, sir W. 
Byng, George 
Cooper, Ed. S. 
Carhampton, earl of 
Cockrell, sir C. 
Calcraft, John 


(1) 


Minority. 
Majority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Cawthorne, J. F. 
Abercromby, Robt. Calvert, Nic. 
Althorp, Viscount Calvert, Charles 
Aubrey, sir John Campbell, hon. J. 
Abdy, sir W. Carew, R. S. 
Acland, sir Thos. Carter, John 
Atkins, John Caulfield, hon. H. 
Archdale, gen. Cochrane, lord 
Astell, Wm. Coke, Thomas W. 
Ashurst, Wm. Curwen, J.C. 
Blair, J. H. Cocks, hon. Jas. 
Baker, John Cocks, J. S. 
| Bolland John Davenport, D. 
| Broadhurst, John Drake, T. T. 
| Barclay, Charles Drake, W. T. 


Drummond, G. H. 
Dowdeswell, J. E. 
Dunlop, general 
Dickinson, Wm. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Douglas, W. R. K. 
Egerton, Wilbraham 
Ellison, Cuthbert 
Ellison, Richard 
Elliot, rt. hon. W. 
Finlay, Kirkman 
Forbes, sir M. 
Forbes, C. 

Fane, John 
Fellowes, W. R. 
Fazakerly, Nicholas 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Folkestone, Vise. 
Frankland, Robt. 
Fremantle, Wm. 
Gaskell, Benjamin 
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Gurney, Hudson 
Gilbert, D. Giddy 
Gascoyne, general 
Grant, J. P. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Guise, sir W. 
Gordon, sir W. D. 
Grattan, rt. hon. H. 
Hammersley, Hugh 
Holdsworth, A. 
Horne, Wm. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Heathcote, sir G, 
Howard, hon. W. 
Hornby, Ed. 
Hurst, Robt. 

Hill, lord Arthur. 
Jolliffe, Hilton 
Keck, G. A. L. 
Knatchbull, sir E. 
King, sir J. D. 
Lockhart, J. 
Leader, W. 
Latouche, John 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, sir Wm. 
Lewis, T. F. 
Lloyd, J. M. 


Lyttleton, hon. W. H. 


Lester, Benj. 
Lubbock, sir John 
Lowndes. Wm. 
Maitland, E. F. 
Mills, C. 
Marryat, Joseph 
Manning, W. 
Mordaunt, sir C. 
Morrit, J. B. S. 
Macdonald, Jas. 
Madocks, Wm. A. 
Markham, Adml. 
Martin, John 
Martin, Henry 
Methuen, Paul 
Morpeth, visc. 
Moore, Peter 
Newport, sir John 
North, Dudley 
Nugent, lord 
Newman, R. W 
Ord, Wm. 
Ossulston, lord 
Ogle, H. M. 
Onslow, Arthur 
Protheroe, Ed. 
Portman, E. B. 
Plunkett, rt. hon. W. 
Peirse, Henry 
Pelham, hon. C, A. 


Ponsonby, hon. F. C. 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Proby, hon. capt. 
Phillimore, Jos. 
Pym, F. 
Robinson, G. A. 
Rashleigh, Wm. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Rowley, sir Wm. 
Russell, R. G. 
Saxton, sir C. 
Simeon, sir John 
Shaw, sir J. 
Shaw, Ben. 
Staniforth, John 
Swan, Henry 
Sturt, Henry 
Sebright, sir John 
Spencer, lord R. 
Scudamore, R. 
Sharp, Richard 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, John 
Smith, George 
Smith, Samuel 
Smith, Abel 
Smith, Robt. 
Smith, Wm. 
Smyth, J.H. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Stanley, lord 
Thornton, Samuel 
Thompson, Tho. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tavistock, marq. of 
Tierney, rt. hon, G. 
Vaughan, sir R. 
Vyse, R. W.H. 
Vernon, Granville 
Wodehouse, Edm. 
Wilder, general 
Wilberforce, Wm. 
Wright, J. A. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Waldegrave, hon. W. 
Warre, J. A. 
Webb, Ed. 
Wharton, John 
Wilkins, Walter 
Williams, R. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W. 
Williams, Owen 
Wood, alderman 
TELLER. 
Sumner, G. H. 
Parrep OFF. 
Burrell, hon. P. D. 


Philips, George Mackintosh, sir J. 
Piggot, sir A. Plumer, William 
Minority 


Abercromby, hon. A. Apsley, lord 


Allan, George 


Barry, rt. hon. J. 


Arbuthnot, rt.hn.C, Bathurst, rt. hon. C. 
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Benson, 
Buxton, J. Jacob 
Beresford, lord G. 
Beresford, sir J. 
Bernard, visc. 
Binning, lord 
Blackburne, John 
Blackburne, J. J. 
Boswell, Alex. 
Bridport, lord 
Butler, hon. H.C. 
Bourne, rt. hn. W .S. 
Brooke, C. 
Brydges, sir S. E. 
Calvert, John 
Copley, J. S. 
Congreve, sir W. 
Compton, earl of 
Cole, sir C. 
Colthurst, sir N. 
Canning, rt. hon. G. 
Canning, G. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Castlereagh, visc. 
Chute, W. 
Clerke, sir G. 
Clive, Henry 
Collet, E. John 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Cranbourne, visc. 
Cricket, R. A. 
Croker, J. W. 
Curtis, sir W. 
Cust, hon. W. 
Curzon, hon. B. 
Chichester, Arthur 
Dering C. 
Dalrymple, A. J. 
Disbrowe, col. 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. 
Dufferin, lord 
Dawkins, James 
Doveton, Gabriel 
Duncombe, C. 
Eliot, hon. Wm. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Evelyn, Lyndon 
Fane, J. Thos. 
Farmer, S. 
Farquhar, James 
Fergusson, J. 
Finch, hon. Ed. 
Fitzharris, visc. 
Fitzhugh, Wm. 
Flood, sir F. 
Forbes, viscount 
Forrester, Cecil 
Foster, Leslie 
Franco, R. 

Frank, admiral 
Frazer, C. 

Fynes, Henry 
Gifford, sir Robt. 
Gipps, George 
Golding, Ed. 
Grant, colonel 
Gooch, T.S. 
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Goulburn, H. 
Gower, earl 

Grant, C. jun. 
Greville, hon. sir C. 
Gunning, sir G. 
Hill, sir G. F. 
Hope, gen. A: 
Howard, lord H. M. 

Hume, sir A. 

Holmes, Wm. 

rt. hon. 


m. 
Holford, G. P. 
Hulse, sir Charles 
Jackson, sir J. 
Jenkinson, hon. C. 
Innes, Hugh 
Keane, sir John 
Kerrison, sir E. 
Kirkwall, visc. 
Lacun, E. K. 
Legh, Thomas 
Lascelles, lord 
Littleton, E. 
Long, rt. hom C. 
Longfield, col. 
Lopez, sir M, 
Lovaine, lord 
Lushington, S, R. 
Luttrell, H. F. 
Lygon, hon. H. B. 
Maitland, John 
Maberly, John 
Macdonald, R. 
Marjoribanks, sir T. 
Manners, lord Rt. 
Manners, Rt. 
March, earl of 
Marsh, C. 
Mellish, Wm. 
Michell, general 
Monk, sir C. 
Moore, lord H. 
Moorson, sir I. 
Morland, S. B. 
Machonochie, A. 
Money, Wm. T. 
Neville, Rich. 
Nicholl right hon, 
sir John 
Osborne, J.R. 
Owen, sir John 
Paget, hon. B. 
Paget, hon. C. 
Palmer, colonel 
Peel, sir Robt. 
Peel rt. hon. R. 
Peel, W. Y. 
Percy, hon. J. 
Pennant, G. H. D. 
Phipps, hon, general 
Pole, sir C. 
Porter, general 
Powell, W. E. 
Pringle, sir Wm. 
Quin, hon. W. 
Rocksavage, lord 
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Round, John 
Ryder, rt. hon. R. 
Robinson, rt, hon. F. 


Valletort, visc. 
Vansittart, rt. hon. 
N 


St. Paul, sir H. Vernon, George. 
Scott, sir Wm. ba lord 
Scott, S. Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
Shaw, Robt. Ward, Robt. 
Shepherd, sit S. Warrender, sir G. 
Singleton, Mark Wetherell, C. 
Smith, T. A. White, Matthew 
Somerset, lord G. Wigram, Robt. 
Spencer, sir B. Wilson, C. E. 
Stanhope, hon. J. Wildman,—— 
Stirling, sir W. Williams, Robt. 
Stopford, hon. sir E, Wise, A. 

Strutt, J. H. Wood, sir Mark 
Sullivan, rt. hon. J. © Wood, Mark 
Strahan, Andrew Wood, col. 

Sykes, sir M. Worcester, marq. of 
Thornton, general Wrottesley, H. 
Thynne, lord John Wyatt, C, 


Townshend, hon. H. Yorke, right hon. C. 
G.P. 


PAIRED OFF. 
Trefusis, hon. C. Murray, genl.sir John 
Ure Masterton 


Yarmouth, earl of 
— 


HWOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 16. 


Prince REGENT’s MESSAGE RESPECT- 
ING THE MARRIAGES OF THE ROYAL 
Doxes.] Lord Castlereagh said :—Sir, 
in rising to move the order of the day, 
for a committee of the whole House to 
take into consideration the Message of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, re- 
specting the intended marriages of some 
of his royal brothers, it may perhaps be 
convenient to state to the House the 
course which is meant to be adopted in 
that committee. It is intended that the 
resolutions which I had the honour of sub- 
mitting last night, should be followed up 
onthe present evening; but before the 
report of the committee is brought up, I 
wish to state to the House one or two 
circumstances connected with it. In the 
observations which I addressed to the 
House last night, I mentioned, that the 

roposed grants had been reduced to the 
owest possible scale on which they could 
be made, consistently with the rank and 
dignity of the illustrious personages for 
whom they were intended. When his 
majesty’s ministers on a former evening 
discovered the sense of the House as far 
as it could then be known upon the sub- 
ject of these grants, they felt it their duty 
to make the most minute inquiry into 
them, end after a diligent examination, 
and after having consulted those who were 
well acquainted with such matterss they 
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come to the determination of reducing 
them to those sums which I had the ho- 
nour of submitting. In the first of these, 
that to the duke of Clarence, the House 
conceived, that a farther reduction might 
be made, and they therefore made it. To 
that decision of course his majesty’s mi- 
nisters must bow. Having been, sir, the 
organ of these communications to the 
House, it will, I trust, feel, that I should 
not have performed my duty if I had not 
informed his Royal Highness the duke of 
Clarence of the resolution to which the 
House had come. I therefore took an 
opportunity this morning of communi- 
cating the matter to his royal highness ; 
and here, Sir, I beg to say, that I should 
not be doing justice to his royal highness, 
if I omitted to state, that in receiving this 
communication, and in the observations 
which he made to me upon the subject, 
he seemed impressed with sentiments of 
the highest respect for the decision of the 
House. But as his acceptance of any 
provision which might be voted for him 
would necessarily imply an obligation to 
maintain an establishment such as would 
be required by his situation in this coun- 
try after his marriage, and as his royal 
highness is thoroughly convinced that he 
could not undertake to maintain such an 
establishment with the sum proposed, 
without the certainty of incurring em- 
barrassments from which he would have 
no means of extricating himself, his royal 
highness deems it incumbent upon him, in 
this stage of the proceedings, to autho- 
rize me to declare, with the utmost de- 
ference to the opinion of the committee 
of the whole House, that he feels himself 
compelled to decline availing himself of 
the provision intended for him. His ma- 
jesty’s ministers feel waranted in saying, 
that the sum which they proposed was the 
least which, under the circumstances, 
could be offered; and they, therefore, 
after due consideration, think that the 
reason for the non-acceptance of the 
grant on the part of his royal highness is 
well grounded. I have thought it my 
duty to state these circumstances to the 
House, that they may decide in what 
manner the report of the committee 
should be disposed of.—The noble lord 
concluded by moving the order of the 
day for the House resolving itself into the 
committee.—The House having accord- 
ingly resolved itself into the committee, 
Lord Castlereagh said, that the part of 
the message to which he wished to call the 
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attention of the committee, was that 
which related to the marriage of his royal 
highness the duke of Cambridge. After 
the attention which the House had given 
to his detailed observations on the subject 
of a provision for this illustrious member 
of the royal family, he did not think it 
necessary now to occupy the time of the 
House by a repetition of them. He 
would merely move the resolution for the 
grant, reserving to himself the right of 
giving any explanation or statement which 
might be necessary. He then moved, 
“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that his majesty be enabled to grant an 
additional yearly sum of money out of 
the consolidated fund of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, not ex- 
ceeding the sum of 6,000/., to make a suit- 
able provision for his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, upon his marriage.” 
Mr. Brougham said, that the last de- 
bate had been confined almost entirely to 
the consideration of the proposed grant 
to the duke of Clarence. It would now 
appear from the conduct of the noble lord, 
that because the House had thought fit to 
reduce the proposed grant to that royal 
personage to 6,000/. a year, that minis- 
ters thought the next grant might be 
moved as a matter of course, and that 
nothing more was necessary than to name 
one of the younger princes, to entitle 
him to 6,000/. a year But for his own 
part, he would say that even if he stood 
alone, he felt it incumbent upon him, as a 
guardian of the public purse, to object 
to proposals thus made—to grants brought 
forward not one by one, and each on its 
own circumstances, but in a mass, and as 
parts of asystem. He objected to this 
jumping proceeding, which went upon 
nothing less than the broad principle, 
that all the members of the royal family 
who were disposed to contract marriages, 
should have a large addition to their al- 
ready splendid allowances. No one could 
lament more than he did, the afflicting and 
irreparable loss which had interrupted the 
direct succession. The more they re- 
flected on it, and the longer time they 
had to think on it, the more deeply 
would it be impressed on their minds ; 
and he was certain, that if any thing 
could make the grief of the nation more 
poignant, it would be the manner in 
which these wholesale grants had been 
proposed to other members of that illus- 
trious house. It was painful to make any 
observations on the character or conduct 
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of particular members of the royal house, 
whose situation and character were so 
eminently connected with the security 
and the happiness of the monarchy. He 
should, therefore, pass over that subject 
swiftly; but he could not avoid to add, 
that the propositions of the grants to their 
royal highnesses the dukes of Clarence and 
Cumberland, must tend to impress still 
more on their minds the lamented decease 
of the princess Charlotte, and to strengthen 
their feelings and recollections of the 
evils of her loss. 

He admitted, that it was highly expe- 
dient that facilities should be afforded to 
the marriage of the princes of the royal 
family ; and if there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for these provisions, for the pur- 
pose of continuing the succession in the 
family of those princes who had been 
born and educated in this country ; if it 
could be proved, that no member of the 
royal family would contract a marriage 
without some allowance from parliament, 
he should vote for the lowest possible sum 
which would be sufficient. If he was sa- 
tisfied that no other but the youngest of 
the princes of the royal family could con- 
tract a marriage, and that without an al- 
lowance it would be impossible for him to 
contract it, his objection would be nearly, 
or entirely got rid of. But if the principle 
was applicable to all the princes, why pass 
on to the youngest and leave one royal 
duke out, whose character stood so emi- 
nent, whose public.conduct was so excel- 
lent, and who had so particularly distin- 
guished himself by the measures he had 
taken for relieving himself from those in- 
cumbrances which he believed could not 
be considered as imputable to himself? 
The duke of Kent had already been men- 
tioned. His private character was unim- 
peached, and his public conduct entitled 
him to the just esteem of all who knew 
him. The recent measures which that 


| royal duke had adopted, and to which 


he should not have alluded, but that 
they had been already mentioned, and 
which promised to liberate his income in 
a short time from the difficulties in which 
by accidental circumstances it had been 
involved, rendered him still more worthy 
of regard. The duke of Clarence had 
informed the House, in terms of great 
respect, that he could not accept of the 
proffered allowance. A right hon. gentle- 
man had last night told them, that in the 
proposed marriage, his royal highness 
would have made great sacrifices of pri- 
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vate feeling—that he only felt what was 
required from him by his duty to the 
monarchy of which he formed so distin- 
guished a part, and that he had overcome 
all objections of a private nature. That 
repugnance was now no longer to be got 
over ; the insufficiency in his Royal High- 
ness’s opinion, of the parliamentary al- 
jowance, added to his former objections, 
left no hope of his marriage. But why, 
all at once, did the noble lord proceed to 
the youngest of the suns of the royal 
family, except for the purpose of esta- 
blishing the principle, that an addition of 
6,000/. a year should be granted to each 
of those who choose to enter into the 
married state? In behalf of the duke of 
Cumberland, although his Royal Highness 
was already married, it would, of course, 
be contended, that it would be unjust to 
make an exception, and to refuse to the 
elder what was granted to the younger 
brother. If the principle was to apply 
generally, why make any exceptions? 
The duke of Sussex’s character was un- 
impeachable, and in his meritorious con- 
duct he had gone farther than the duke 
of Kent, having given up nearly all his 
income to liquidate embarrassments, while 
he had not the advantages possessed by 
the other royal dukes. ‘The duke of 
Kent had the governorship of the garrison 
of Gibraltar, and had a regiment worth 
1,500/. a year. The duke of Clarence, 
he believed, had 2,500/. a year under a 
warrant of the privy seal. The duke of 
Sussex had no allowance from any of 
these sources—he had only his parliamen- 
tary income at one time of 12,000/. and 
afterwards of 18,000/. a year, and this al- 
lJowance he had a year later than the duke 
of Cambridge, though he was a year 
older. The duke of Cambridge, in addi- 
tion to this, previously to his marriage, 
had atable kept for him in the palace, 
and was tlius prevented from coming to 
his allowance with a heavy arrear of debt, 
as his royal brother was obliged to do. 
Much had been said of the private affairs 
of the duke of Cambridge, and viewing, 
as he did, economy, not only as meri- 
torious, but as a virtue (and if not a virtue, 
the most rigid moralist would allow it to 
be the parent of many virtues), he should 
offer to his Royal Highness the tribute of 
his admiration. But his royal highness 
the duke of Cambridge had practised it in 
circumstances which made that virtue 
comparatively easy. He had his allow- 
ances earlier than his royal brother, the 
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duke of Sussex, and had not come to it 
with that unavoidable arrear of debt. He 
had a large military income, and in Hane 
over he Ted an income which had been 
stated at 6,000/. a year, besides a town 
and country house, a shooting seat, with 
the use of the king’s stables and servants. 
Whether or not he had a table kept up 
besides his income of 6,000/. a year, or 
whether that expense was included in it, 
he was uncertain. Thus over and above 
his personal and household expenses, and 
his military income he had 18,000/ a year 
from this country, which might be allowed 
to accumulate, and he believed that, in 
fact, it did so accumulate, and that large 
sums were vested by his Royal Highness 
in the funds of the country. He meant 
nothing invidious towards the royal fa- 
mily: he spoke on the principle of the 
proposed measure; and he was justified 


in saying, that while the House would . 


not hesitate to vote some allowance to 
those members of the royal family whom 
it was desirable to see married, and who 
would not be enabled otherwise to con- 
tract marriages, so they were bound by 
their duty to their constituents to refuse 
grants to those to whom they were not 
necessary. They were bound in consist- 
ency to refuse them. In consistency, he 
said, because having refused to give 
10,0001. to the duke of Clarence on the 
ground that it was not absolutely neces- 
sary, why should they grant 6,000/. a 
year to the duke of Cambridge, which 
was admitted not to be necessary? In 
voting, therefore, a sum to that illus- 
trious person, they were only squan« 
dering the money of the public to pay 
an idle, but not on that account a less ex- 
pensive compliment. If the noble lord, 
therefore, could not assert that without 
this allowance his Royal Highness’s pri- 
vate and public income would not enable 
him to marry, he should give the motion 
his negative altogether. 

Funds had been adverted to (the Wind- 
sor establishment), from which these al- 
lowances might with propriety, 
plied. But there were other fi ; he 
meant the private funds of the heads of 
that illustrious house. On the malady of 
the king, commissioners were appointed 
to manage the private fortune of his ma- 
jesty, and it was once proposed (although 
the proposition was afterwards withdrawn ) 
that salaries of 1,000/, a year should be 
paid to them from that source. This as- 
sumed, that those funds were ample. It 
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was also understood that her a og A had 
very considerable property. He hoped 
the committee would not think him actu- 
ated by a disposition to pry into the af- 
fairs of the royal family. He meant no 
such thing, nor did he intend any thing 
like disrespect: but when they heard of 
the difficulties of some of the nearest and 
dearest relatives of the heads of the royal 
family, it seemed to be natural, that those 
who had large incomes, and property 
saved by a wise practice of economy, 
should furnish at least a part of the as- 
sistance wanted. He was sure he only 
spoke the sense of the House and the 
country when he suggested that the course 
of proceeding which he recommended 
would show that the highest individuals 
in the country had a fellow feeling in the 
public distress, and entertained a gene- 
rous sympathy for a people distinguished 
by such constant loyalty, attachment, and 
regard. 
from all share in the public burthens, and 
as that storm was blown over, which they, 
as well as the people, were interested in 
escaping, they might now take an oppor- 
tunity to relieve the burthens of the na- 
tion by dispensing to the less fortunate 
branches of their family that abundance 
which was enjoyed by those who were 
more favoured, or even more provident. 
He confessed it was not the amount which 
chiefly arrested his attention. He consi- 
dered the principle more important still. 
It was not so much whether 6,000/. more 
should be voted, as whether any thing 
should be voted which was not necessary, 
Their respect and delicacy would be mis- 
placed, and he would say childish, not 
only if 6,000/., but if sixpence more than 
was necessary should be voted. It was 
highly deserving of reprobation, that the 
people should be incumbered with the 
payment of any thing not indispensably 
required—that a people so well known for 
their patience, for all their burthens cheer- 
fully borne, and for an indisposition to 
grumble at those burthens as long as they 
were not to be avoided. Let not that 

ople be told that they were clamorous, 
if they objected to pay what was then de- 
manded, after they had paid millions 
without a murmur when they felt it to be 
necessary todo so. There was no greater 
enemy to the people, no falser friend to 
the royal family, than he, who abandoning 
his duty to his constituents would per- 
suade parliament to put a negative upon, 
or not voluntarily to comply with, the 
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expressed sense of the people. The 

of economy had gone pa one Me 
of the kingdom to the other; and if one 
kind was more loudly called for than an- 
other, it was that particularly connected 
with the princes of the royal house. As 
to personal qualifications, where the 
question was as to the grant of public 
money to the family on the throne, they 
were not fit subjects of debate. The 
means of the individuals to support their 
station, and not their personal character, 
should be looked to. If the sum was 
granted to the duke of Cambridge, he 
did not see how it could be refused to the 
duke of Cumberland. What he was in his 
public, what he was in his private charac- 
ter, did not matter to the House. He 
knew nothing of the duke of Cumberland 
in his private character: in his public 
character, he thought he had acted erro- 
neously. He considered him as having 
been a party to a gross political intrigue. 
But when it was asked, whether, on that 
account, he should remain in a state of 
degraded ow while large grants were 
made to his brothers, he should reply 
that, in consistency, parliament could not 
suffer it. Noman should think that he 
was an enemy to the consolidation of the 
monarchy by refusing this motion. In 
the spirit of the times, and the temper of 
men’s minds, there was growing more and 
more, a determination, deep-rooted, fixed, 
and immoveable, that the people would 
have economy. And if one part of the 
public extravagance was more personally 
odious and offensive than another, it was 
improvident and useless grants to the 
members of the royal family. Let the suc- 
cession be maintained by all fair (and fair 
because necessary) means. One of the 
illustrious men who was now regarded 
only as the greatest poet, though he was 
also one of the firmest, though often mis- 
represented friends of liberty, had said 
that he preferred a republicto a monarchy, 
because the trappings of a monarchy 
would set up a commonwealth. In this 
he presumed to differ from him, and to 
think that he took too narrow a view of 
the question; for he (Mr. B.) preferred 
a monarchy, with all its trappings ; but it 
was on the condition, that they should be 
cut down to the lowest amount, consist~ 
ently with the safety of the monarchy it- 
self. But he was no true friend to royalty 
who attempted to draw off veneration 
from the fabrick of the monarchy to its 
extrinsic ornaments, and, by accumulating 
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expense, to assist to persuade the people 
that other forms of government were bet- 
ter, because they were cheaper. That 
member would do his duty, first to the 
people, because they were the first con- 
cerned, and next to the — on the 
throne, who voted all that was absolutely 
necessary to preserve the succession, but 
not one farthing more. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he felt himself 
called upon by the observations of the 
hon. and learned gentleman who had just 
sat down, to say a few words, and he 
would compress what he had to say in 
the shortest possible compass. Notwith- 
standing the provocations thrown out by 
the hon. and learned gentleman by the 
tone of every part of his speech, he would 
endeavour to meet his remarks in that 
temperate manner which was desirable in 
every discussion, but especially where the 
subject was such as that now before the 
committee. Before he applied himself to 
the matter of the hon. and} learned gen- 
tleman’s speech, he could not avoid cal- 
ling the attention of the House to that 

art of it from which (if the hon. and 
earned gentleman had not concluded that 
part of his subject, by saying that he 
would not make any invidious compari- 
sons between the members of the royal 
family), he should have supposed that 
the obvious intention of the hon. and 
learned gentleman was, to make his speech 
the vehicle of invidious reflections and in- 
vidious comparisons between the members 
of the royal family. The hon. and learned 
gentleman set out with saying, that the 
subject was one of great delicacy ; but he 
had hardly gone through his first sentence 
before he broadly insinuated that one of 
his objections to the proposal was, that it 
obliged him to pronounce on the charac- 
ters of two members of the royal family. 
When the hon. and learned gentleman 
professed to be a friend to the royal family 
asa member of parliament, he (lord C.) 
was bound to believe him; but he must 
says that if there was any course calculat- 
ed above all others to inspire into the 
minds of the people a feeling of disgust 
towards the royal family, it was that which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had _pur- 
sued. Such reflections operated in con- 
cert with the poison so dis- 
seminated out of doors. There was no 
Proceeding better adapted to such pur- 
poses than throwing out reflections with- 
out assigning any ground, public or pri- 
vate, on which they were founded: than 
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casting insinuations on 
known not to be within the walls of that 
House, and who consequently were unable 
to defend themselves. He would put it 
to the House to decide what could be 
thought of the insinuations of the hon. 
gentleman; jhe would put it to them 
to say, what the illustrious personages in 
question must feel on such an occasion. 
The hon. and learned gentleman regretted: 
that the House had not been called upon 
to dispose of the question of a provision 
for each of the el dukes, on the indivi- 
dual merits of each case. What was there 
to prevent the House from deciding each 
case on its individual merits? Was not 
each case distinct and separate—the sub- 
ject of a separate motion, and separatel 

discussed ? In short it was not the fact, as 
had been represented by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that the House was 
called upon to decide the cases in the 
lump. No lumping or general vote had 
been proposed; on the contrary, every 
question was a subject of special motion, 
and every single proposition was open to 
the decision of the House, like other 
motions; therefore all the objections on 
that ground were at once dismissed. He 
could not conceive any thing more hu- 
miliating to the illustrious persons con- 
cerned, or more derogatory to the dignity 
due to the royal family, and more painful 
to the House, than that the extraordinary 
principle of the hon. and learned gentleman 
should be acted upon. He (lord C.) 
trusted that the House would never sanc- 
tion that principle—that noble personages 
in the same situation as his royal high- 
ness, should be called on, whenever they 
wanted an addition to their establishment 
for such a purpose, to come forward with 
a statement of their affairs, and plead in 
forma pauperis. He could not conceive 
any thing so painful to the House as that 
any members of the royal family should 
be compelled to make solicitations for 
provisions upon those grounds. According 
to the hon. and learned gentleman’s prin- 
ciple, when a marriage in the royal family 
happened tobe desirable, from any circum- 
stances, with a view to perpetuating the 
succession in the reigning family, the 
course to be pursued would be to search 
and pick out that prince who would be 
willing to marry on the lowest terms ; and 
on the same principle any member of the 
family, however low or remote, provided 
he was lineally, or collaterally in the- line 


of descent, if willing to marry with a less 


who were 
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provision than another member of the fa- 
mily nearer in point of succession, the 
cheapness of the rate, the lowness of the 
provision which he would agree to accept, 
and not the propinquity to the throne, or 
any other circumstance was to be the 
ground of preference. Whatever the hon. 
and learned gentleman might think, or 
whatever he might say, with whatever ob- 
i he was persuaded that neither the 

ouse nor the country could ever agree 
to so monstrous a proposition.— Although 
he agreed with the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman that no desire was so strong in the 
House and throughout the country as that 
of enforcing a rigid economy, in his con- 
science he must acquit the people of 
England of harbouring any principle of 
economy so contemptible as that which 
the hon. and learned gentleman _ had attri- 
buted to them; and in attributing which 
he had passed a libel both on the House 
and on the country. The hon, and learned 
gentleman affected to see no reason why 
the proposal for the duke of Cambridge 
should precede that for the duke of Kent. 
Was not the hon. and learned gentleman 
aware that there was notat present any pro- 
posalfor the marriageof theduke of Kent ? 
Andyetthehon.and learned gentleman insi- 
nuated that because the proposal for the 
marriage of the duke of Kent did not come 
first, therefore there was some indisposition 
onthe part of the Prince Regentto the mar- 
riage of the duke of Kent. Nothing could 
be more unfounded than this. There was 
no such indisposition; but the marriage 
of the duke of Kent was not at present 
intended. He expressed his hope and 
confidence that the House would take a 
very different view of the revenue derived 
by the royal duke alluded to, from his 
appointment in Hanover from that which 
the hon. and learned gentleman was so 
anxious torecommend, To argue, indeed, 
that any such revenue, or any casual re- 
venue, should form a ground for dimi- 
nishing the allowance proper to be granted 
toa member of our royal family, would 
be quite inconsiderate and unjust. Would 
the House countenance the idea that "no 
member of the royal family should have 
his due reward for any appointment which 
he accepted at home or abroad? Would 
it be argued, for instance, that if any son 
of the king, were appointed commander in 
chief of an army upon the continent, his 
royal highness should be precluded from 
the usual emoluments of the station, or 
that his acceptance of such emoluments 


should deprive him of any part of his 
proper revenue, in this country? Surely 
parliament would never allow such homage 
to the talent or character of one of our 
princes, as so high an appointment would 
imply, to be used as an argument to 
abridge his proper allowance as a member 
of our royal family. This, indeed he could 
not think possible, for it never could be 
the inclination of a British parliament to 
extinguish all exertions and emulation 
among those very persons whose merits it 
was the peculiar interest of the country to 
encourage and illustrate. The situation 
of chief governor or viceroy of Hanover, 
he could assert was reluctantly accepted 
by the duke of Cambridge on the strong 
persuasion of his illustrious brother, and 
was only to be deemed a temporary ap- 
pointment ; from which he might withdraw 
whenever he might consider it convenient. 
He would put it to the hon. and learned 
gentleman, whether there ought to be any 
objection to the provision, on the ground 
of that temporary situation. ‘The advisers 
of the Crown had felt themselves called 
on in pursuance and in furtherance of that 
great public principle, that nothing should 
be left undone that could secure to the 
country a succession to the Crown of that 
great House which had been so long the 
guardians of their liberties. On these 
grounds he felt himself bound to press the 
present motion, taking as a rule the sum 
which the House had thought proper to 
vote for the duke of Clarence: and he 
must repeat his hope, that the House 
would not allow its decision to be influ- 
enced by the hon. and learned gentleman's 
partial views of economy. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that nothing 
but the situation in which the noble lord’s 
mind was placed by what passed yesterday 
and the day before, could account for the 
remarks which he had thought proper to 
make with regard to what had fallen from 
him. A very ill-natured thing might be 
said in the coolest manner possible, but 
the noble lord was in rather an unusual 
and unpleasant condition, and the temper 
to which it gave birth, could extenuate 
only, for nothing could justify such obser- 
vations as he had applied to hissentiments, 
for the noble lord had directly imputed to 
him an endeavour to run down and vilify 
the royal family. That the noble lord 
thought so, he was bound to believe, or he 
would not have said so. But he would 
appeal to the House, or to any one who 
had heard him in a proper temper whether 
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his language could be so characterised | 
with any degree of justice? He thought | 
it would be admitted that his language 

had no such tendency, and sure he was 

that he entertained no such intention as 

was imputed to him by the noble lord. 

No mancould have expressed himselfmore 

temperately or guardedly than he had 

done. He had been surprised and asto- 

nished as to what part of his speech bore 

the construction given to it by the noble 

lord; but after consulting with several of 
his friends, he concluded that the part of 
hisspeech, to which the noblelord referred 

was, where he noticed the melancholy 

death of the princess Charlotte; but he 

did not upon that occasion enter into any 

invidious comparison with any other mem- 

ber of the royal family, and for this he ap- 

pealed to the recollection of the House. 

He had, indeed, no disposition whatever 

to speak disrespectfully of the royal family. 

On the contrary, he did not enter into the 

consideration of the private character of 
any ofthe princes alluded to in the opi- 

nions which he had expressed on the vote 

which he meant to deliver upon this subject. 

His argument had gone no farther than to 

condemn extravagant provisions. The only 

question which, in his view, the Ilouse 

had to decide was, whether it was neces- 

pot ee proper to grant the sums required 

and upon this question his decision was in 

the negative. Nothing but the ruffled 

temper occasioned by what had passed on 

Monday and last night could have prevent- 

ed any man of ordinary capacity from 

perceiving what was his meaning. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed with the hon. 
and learned gentleman respecting the ne- 
cessity of good temper and good humour, 
and hoped the hon. and learned gentle- 
man would always carry on his observa- 
tions in the spirit which he recommended. 
He must observe, however, that the hon. | 
and learned gentleman was quite mistaken 
in attributing any disturbed temper to 
him, as he was in perfect good humour | 
when he heard and remarked upon the 
speech of the hon. and learned gentleman. 
His interpretation of the hon. and learned | 
gentleman's language was, he could con- 
fidently say; not at all attributable to tem. | 
per, for that interpretation was the same 
as many others around him had made; 
therefore, he must conclude, that if the 
hon. and learned gentleman meant to speak | 
respectfully of the royal family, he had , 
very unhappily executed his purpose ; and | 
he hoped the hon. and learned gentleman 
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would be rather more explicit in future. 
He could not help repeating his concep- 
tion, that the hon. gentleman had spoken 
disrespectfully of two of the royal dukes. 

Mr. Brougham denied that he had so 
spoken. He had never either said or meant 
any such thing; and the noble lord must 
have been dreaming, when he formed the 
conception which le had expressed. 

Mr. Douglas, in allusion to the charges 
against those who opposed the grants de- 
manded, of having shown disrespect to 
the royal family, contended, that more 
indignity was thrown upon the royal fa- 
mily by the pernicious advice of the noble 
lord and his colleagues, than they had suf- 
fered for centuries before. It was easy to 
discriminate who were the real friends 
of the royal family—those who would not 
allow the character of royalty itself to suf- 
fer in the country by exposing extravagant 
demands, or those who would diminish the 
public affection for royalty, by pressing 
for an unnecessary augmentation of the 
public burthens, under the specious pre- 
tence of maintaining the splendor of the 
royal family. Those who opposed the 
noble lord’s propositions, were accused of 
being lukewarm to the succession to the 
throne, because they endeavoured to di- 
minish and pare down extravagant sums, 
required from resources already exhaust- 
ed. The best mode of perpetuating the 
succession to the throne was, by preserv- 
ing the affections of the people, and by 
anxiously endeavouring to abstain from 
imposing unnecessary burthens and un- 
necessary duties. It was the promise of 
such a disposition that had created so 
strong an affection for the late princess 
Charlotte, an affection which manifested 
itself unequivocally in the universal la- 
mentation for her death. But the lan- 
guage of ministers, with respect to the 
proposed marriages. of the royal dukes, 
was as unbecoming as their conduct in 
pressing for an unnecessary increase of the 
public expenditure. The noble lord and 
his right honourable colleague, had in- 
deed talked of those marriages as if they 
were mere Dutch contracts. What had 
occurred upon this occasion, through the 
independence of several of the respectable 
members of that House, had, he was glad 
to see, operated very much to attach the 
people to their representatives ; but mi- 
nisters deserved universal execration (and 
he could use no other word) for endea- 


vouring thus to make the succession to 


the Crown a grievance ty the people. 
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Mr. Curwen said, that the burthens of 
the country were so great, that nothing 
short of the utmost necessity could justify 
any addition to them. It was painful to 
find it necessary to exercise economy at 
the expense of the royal family, but such 
was the state of the country, that every 
shilling that could, with propriety, be 
saved, ought to be so. This was humi- 
liating and distressing ; but the displeasure 
of the House, of the country, and of the 
royal family, ought to fall upon the au- 
thors of this evil—upon those who, by 
their wars, their waste, and their extrava- 
gance, had ruined the resources of the na- 
tion. After full experience of the em- 
barrassments of the country, economy was 
not practised. Up to this moment, eco- 
nomy had never yet been acted upon. 
The House had, in one instance, proved 
itself to be alive to the situation of the 
country, and he hoped it would continue 
to show that it was in earnest. If the in- 
dividual for whom a provision was de- 
manded had enjoyed no other income than 
what had been granted out of the conso- 
lidated fund, he (Mr. C.) might not have 
objected to the present vote. But he 
thought that the large sum which hisroyal 
highness received from Hanover, should 
be taken into consideration. Should that 
illustrious person be removed from the 
situation which he held in that kingdom, 
and should an application like the present 
be then made, he had no doubt that it 
would be successful. As the case now 
stood, he should vote against the motion. 
But although he felt it his duty to oppose 
the present motion, he should neverthe- 
less be disposed, in the event of the mar- 
riage of his royal highness, to vote for the 
grant to his royal consort of a dower of 
6,000/. a year. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that if it were ad- 
mitted, and it could scarcely be denied, 
that some additional expense must be in- 
curred in the establishment of any indivi- 
dual upon his marriage, he could not but 
think the present as moderate a sum as 
could be required on the marriage of the 
illustrious person alluded to. As to the 
revenue of the duke of Cambridge in 
Hanover he knew nothing of that revenue, 
and he thought that the House had 
nothing to do with Hanover. It was 


never, indeed, the habit of parliament to 
meddle in the concerns of Hanover, and 
he believed that we should rather lose 
than gain by any connexion with the 
affairs of that country, He did not wish 


to enter farther into this subject, but it 
could not fairly affect the question now 
before the House. Excluding, therefore, 
this subject from his consideration, he did. 
think that an addition of 6,000/. ought to 
be given to the royal duke upon his mar- 
riage. With regard to the comments 
which had been made upon the terms in 
which the proposed marriages had been 
spoken of by his noble friend and others, 
those terms were in fact the natural effect 
of the act of George 3rd, which restricted 
the marriages of the royal family. It was, 
indeed, the inevitable result of the act 
alluded to, that royal marriages should be 
contracted in the way remarked upon. 
That act he did not think wise or salutary. 
It precluded the several branches of the 
royal family from entertaining the best 
feelings, and from forming connexions 
which would at once promote their happi- 
ness and guarantee their virtue. It seemed 
to imply, that they could be rendered 
better political characters by being worse 
men, which was one of the most mistaken 
notions, as well as the most immoral of 
public doctrines. For himself he must 
say, that he could not conceive why a 
British prince could be rendered more 
politically efficient by being less moraliy 
free, or that compelling him to marry a 
foreign princess, whom perhaps he never 
saw, was more wise than leaving him to 
select a wife in his native country accord- 
ing to his own inclinations. It was true, 
that any of the royal family, on coming to 
the age of 25, might form an attachment 
like other men, and declare his intention 
of marriage, and if no objection should be 
made for 12 months the marriage might 
be accomplished. But notwithstanding 
this power, the act operated most preju- 
dicially to the happiness of the royal 
family, and to the interests of the country. 
For his part he should rejoice to see our 
princes married to English women, because 
he wished to have the successor to the 
throne always resident, and educated in 
England according to English principles 
and manners. As to the allusion made to 
the character of the princes, he agreed that 
we had no right to enter into the discus- 
sion of any man’s private character. But 
yet it was impossible to suppress what we 
saw, and felt, and thought, and we had 
had a signal cause of contrast between the 
marriage of the heart, and a union ac- 
cording to the marriage act, he meant in 
the union of the princess Charlotte and 
prince Leopold. It was on this account 
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especially that the princess Charlotte and | the country. As necessary on these con- 
the excellent man of her choice, were so | siderations, he should vote for the grant of 


much endeared to the nation. On the | 
same ground was placed the public esteem 

and attachment for the duke of Gloucester | 
and his illustrious consort. The merits of | 
the dukes of Kent and Sussex were also | 
universally felt. In adverting to the cha- | 
racter of those illustrious persons, he did 
not mean to make invidious allusions to 
others, of whose merit, indeed, he could 
not speak, as he did not know them. But 
the {conduct of the dukes of Kent and 
Sussex in devoting their time, in render- 
ing their rank and influence subservient | 
to purposes of charity and instruction, 
was such as to conciliate universal praise. 
It were to be wished that other princes, 
especially on the continent, would imitate 
such illustrious examples. For such imi- , 


| 
| 


tation would serve to diminish the glare | 
_in that, but the House ought to inquire 


generally attending royalty, and render it 
a genial light, cheering to all. Princes 
would thus contribute to their own best 
interests, by promoting the happiness, 
and consequently securing the gratitude 
and esteem of the people. On the whole, | 
he thought that ministers had upon this 
occasion brought forward a very moderate 
demand, which the finances of the country 
could easily afford to meet, and so small a 
sum could not surely be withheld from the 
royal duke on his entering into a marriage 
which would be to his own honour, and to 
his country’s advantage. There was a 
moderation and sobriety in the proposed 
grant, which equally consulted the state 
of the country, and the splendor of the | 
Crown. His noble friend on a former oc- | 
casion was to blame for having left out of | 
view the finances of the country. But | 
now he had no doubt the House would | 
indulge a feeling natural to them by grant- | 
ing the sum required: 6,000/. was a sum 

nearer his idea of what was due to the | 
splendor of the Crown, as well as more | 
suited to the state of the country, than 

10,000/.. He was far from thinking that | 
extravagant splendor increased the res- | 
pect of the people; but the several branches | 
of the royal family ought to live in com- , 
fort; they ought to be supported accord- | 
ing to the rank they held in society. No ! 
extravagant expenses ought to be encou- 
raged, but no parsimony ought to be im- 
posed. They ought to have no invidious 
distinction from their mode of living. By 
a dignified and suitable style of living, 
they best consulted their own happiness, 
and the liberty, honour, and prosperity of 


6,000/. to the duke of Cambridge. 

Mr. Brand thought the House was 
bound to ascertain the state of our 
finances, before it assented to the present 

roposition. He agreed with the noble 
ord, that it was not becoming on our part 


_ to inquire into the external revenue of any 


of our princes, but he could not think the 
noble lord had made out a case to show 


| that the royal duke, to whom the motion 
referred, had not sufficient means, from 
_his revenues in this country, to maintain 


the proper splendor of his station, without 
any addition to the burthens of the people, 


| and therefore he felt himself bound to 


vote for the amendment. The noble lord 
had contended, that the House ought not 
to inquire into the income of the royal 
duke in Hanover ; he concurred with him 


whether the sum demanded was to be ex- 
pended in England or in Hanover. He 
would, however, support a proposition 
for granting a jointure of 6,000/. a year to 
the duchess of Cambridge. 

Mr. Tierney declared, that if he were 
to indulge his private feelings, he should 
promptly vote in favour of the present 
— for he had the honour of 

nowing, and he most cordially regarded, 
the duke of Cambridge. But he appre- 
hended that if he deserted his duty in one 
case, the House would not trust him in 
others. He had pledged himself on the 
side of economy, and he must follow up 
that course. In his opinion the noble lord 
had failed to make out the necessity of 
such a vote as that he proposed, and the 
whole question depended upon the neces- 
sity of the case. Their votes in that House 
ought to be measured, not by the distress 
of the royal dukes, but by their own; and 
their own distress compelled them to ex- 
pend not one farthing more than was ne- 
cessary. The noble lord and others pro- 
fessed to think that 6,000/. a year was a 
very moderate sum, if not insignificant, 
according to the state of our finances. 
Certainly this sum was insignificant ac- 
cording to the rate of our expenditure, 
but how it was to be regarded with rela- 
tion to our finances, we were yet to learn. 
What was the state of our finances we 
could not as yet precisely teil. But ap- 
pearances were by no means encouraging, 
and it was for the House to decide this 
question, not according to the alleged 
wants of the royal duke alluded to, but 


| 
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according to those of the country. In 
speaking thus of a prince, compared to 
the people, he hoped the noble lord would 
not play off the same game with regard to 
him, that he had done against his hon. and 
learned friend ; but he could not agree to 
the doctrine, that the revenue of the duke 
of Cambridge in Hanover should be ex- 
cluded from consideration in this case ; 
for, if the royal duke had an establish- 
ment in that country, fully sufficient to 
maintain the splendor of royalty, that, in 
his conception, formed a strong argument 
against the proposed grant; and he hap- 
pened to know, from as good an autho. 
rity as the noble lord himself, that such 
was the fact. It happened, indeed, to 
come to his knowledge, about two years 
ago, from the most authentic source, that 
the viceroy or chief governor of Hanover 
had all the means under his own control 
that could be required to supply his wants, 
or to maintain his dignity. ‘There was, in 
fact, no civil list in Hanover to limit the 
wishes of the duke of Cambridge. His 
royal highness could, therefore, command 
whatever he desired. No fixed sum was 
«) owed to him in that country, but all his 
expenditure was paid, and money was in 
addition put into his purse. He also 
knew, from authority as good as the noble 
Jord’s, that money was of much greater 
value in that country than here. It fol- 
lowed then, that any pecuniary grant 
which that House might vote, would only 
afford his royal highness additional means 
of accumulating a private fortune.—The 
noble lord had said, that the proposed 
marriage of the duke of Cambridge had 
no view whatever to any grant of moncy ; 
and he felt himself warranted to add, that 
his royal highness did not press for that 
grant. The noble lord was, in fact, much 
more anxious to establish the principle of 
making a certain grant to each of the 
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royal dukes, upon their marriage, than — 


the duke of Cambridge was for the adop- 
tion of the present motion. If the duke 
of Cambridge were to return from Han- 
over, to’ reside in this country with his 
duchess, and to require this grant, he, 
with others, would be ready to vote for it. 
But his royal highness, who was the 
youngest branch of the royal family, was 
very likely to reside many years in Han- 
over; and he would ask the House, 


whether, under such circumstances, com- 
bined with the state of the country, it 
was willing to vote a sum of moncy not 
for the support of the sptendor of royalty 
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in England, but to enable an individual to 
accumulate a private fortune in another 
country ? It was, besides, to be recollect- 
ed, that the present allowance to the duke 
of Cambridge—namely, 18,000/. a year 
was, in Hanover, fully equivalent to 
30,000/. a year in this country. Upon 
what ground then could it be argued that 
the House should not go into a consider- 
ation of those things, before it consented 
to saddle any additional burthen upon 
the country? And why was he to be 
called upon to taint his vote of last night 
by voting for the noble lord’s motion? 
But notwithstanding all that he had urged, 
if the noble lord would say that the pro- 
posed marriage could not take place un- 
less this grant were acceded to, he would 
immediately vote for it—if not, he felt that 
he must vote against it. He repeated his 
disposition to vote, if required, for a grant 
to the amount proposed, upon the return 
of his royal highness to England, and con- 
cluded with expressing his intention, as 
the prince had but a life interest in his 
revenue from that country, to support 
the grant of an adequate jointure to his 
duchess. 

Mr. Sharp animadverted upon the im- 
proper advice which ministers had given 
to the Prince Regent on this occasion, 
namcly to apply to the people in their 
present distressed situation for a grant of 
money, and to keep the necessity, which 
could alone justify that application, en- 
tirely and studiously out of view. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt it 
unnecessary to occupy the time of the 
louse after the statements made by his 
noble friend. The income derived by the 
duke of Cambridge from Hanover ought 
to be entirely kept out of view, if it were 
known. But it was not known, and he 
had no means of giving information on 
the subject. He was, however, desirous 
of assuring the House, that the appoint- 
ment of the duke of Cambridge abroad 
was anything butasinecure. ‘The duties 
annexed to it were of a very laborious na- 
ture, and entitled the individual who dis- 
charged them to the full compensation 
that was provided. The royal duke was 
now about to contract a matrimonial alli- 
ance, not only with the approbation of 
the Crown, but with that of the House 
and of the country. He could not, there- 
fore, imagine any occasion upon which 
the liberality of parliament could more 
properly be exercised ; and he was sure 
that it could not be the wish of any hon, 
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member, that in order to justify the pro- 
posed grant, a previous message should 
be sent from the Crown, announcing that 
his royal highness had resigned the go- 
vernment of Hanover. 

Mr. Methuen said, he did, in his con- 
science, believe, that the present case 
was brought forward, out of its turn, 
merely to make another, to which parlia- 
ment had objected, which that House had 
marked with its disapprobation, go down | 
more smoothly. The noble lord had- 
charged an hon. and learned gentleman | 
with entering into comparisons, which he | 
deprecated. But the noble lord should | 
have recollected that he had himself in- 
troduced the practice of making compari- 
sons into that House last night most un- | 
fairly, by an allusion to the duke and_ 
duchess’ of Gloucester—names never | 
brought before that House or the country, | 
without exciting the highest respect, en- 
titled as those illustrious individuals were | 
to the esteem and admiration of all ranks 
of society for their virtuous and exem- 
plary conduct. No trait was more praise- 
worthy in their character, than the ho- 
nesty with which they paid their bills, in- 
stead of running in debt every where—a 
practice, which might be advantageously 
followed elsewhere. 

Mr. Plunkett was anxious to trespass on 
the House for a few minutes, in order to 
state his sentiments on the subject under 
discussion. He felt it right to bear testi- 
ae to the justice of the observation of | 
his hon. and learned friend, when he 
said that the noble lord had lumped these 
grants together. It was quite unneces- 
sary to enter into general protestations of 
their love for the Protestant succession— 
of their desire to support the splendor 
of the royal family—since these were 
points that never could be indifferent 
either to the House or to the public.— 
Ile had listened to the statement of the 
noble lord with an earnest wish to hear 
some grounds on which to approve of 


this proposition ; but he had heard none— | 
and he could not in the conscientious | 


discharge of his duty vote for it. The 
application of the noble lord rested on 
the abstract principle, independent of 
time or circumstances—that on the mar- 
riage of any individual connected with the 
Crown, his income should, of necessity, be 
increased. Where precedents were to be 
found for such a system, he knew not; 
and he was sure that nothing in reason or 
1 justice could be discovered to sanction 
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it. When the original grants were made 
to the royal dukes, he knew of no refer- 
ence to celibacy—he understood that the 
provision was made for them, without 
any view to a single life—but leaving 
them free to marry or not to marry, as 
they pleased. If they married, and an 
additional grant was demanded, he had 
no way of judging of the propriety of ac- 
ceding to it, but by looking to the situa- 
tion of those illustrious personages, and, 
at the same time, taking into consider- 
ation the ability of the country. There 
was undoubtedly an ability to pay 6,000/. 
—but there was also an ability to pay 
20,000/.—and the principle might be 
pushed to any extent. This was the only 
way in which he could place the noble 
lord’s view of the question before the 
House; for it didnot appear to be bounded 
by any definitive limit. But surely they 
could not throw out of their consideration 
the provision which any of these illust- 
rious individuals might possess, independ- 
ent of parliamentary grants, when they 
were called on to vote them larger in- 
comes. If the due maintenance of the 
splendor of this illustrious individual was 
the reason advanced to the House for in- 
creasing his income, was it not just, be- 
fore he conceded the boon, that he should 
consider his circumstances? Seeing that 
the royal duke in question had already a 
certain provision in this country, and an 
ample one abroad, which merely went to 
the accumulation of his income, and was 
not necessary for the proper support of 
his dignity, he did not think, in the pre- 
sent state of the country, that they would 
discharge their duty to their constituents 
if they agreed to the proposition of the 
noble lord. 

Mr. Protheroe thought, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had not, in his 
recommendation of this vote, sufficiently 
adverted to those difficulties of the coun- 
try with which he must necessarily be 
well acquainted. He was far from being 
convinced by any thing that had fallen 
from him, that the motion deserved the 
approbation of the House, and he should 
therefore oppose it. 

Sir. W. Burroughs called upon the no- 


ble lord to state whether or not the alli- . 


ance of marriage between the duke of 
Cambridge and the princess of Hesse 
would depend on the grant? By that an- 
swer his vote would be regulated. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could not be 
supposed to be so acquainted with his 
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royal highness’s circumstances, as to give 
the answer required. In the state of 
doubt in which the hon. and learned ba- 
ronet confessedly stood, the safer course 
would be to give his vote in favour of 
the grant [alaugh]. 

The committee then divided : 


For the 177 
Majority -— 82 


Lord Castlereagh then moved, ‘ That 
2 sum of 6,000/. per annum be settled upon 
her highness the princess of Hesse, when 
she shall become duchess of Cambridge, 
in case her highness should survive his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
to be issuing and payable out of the con- 
solidated fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’—The motion 
being agreed to, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he rose to do an 
act of justice towards an illustrious indivi- 
dual, and he trusted the House, in its wis- 
dom and liberality, would concur in the 
motion he was about to bring forward. 
Whatever prejudice might be entertained 
against the illustrious individual to whom 
he alluded, he could conscientiously say, 
that he never knew a reasonable or fair 
man who denicd to him the praise which 
was due to his honourable character. 
That illustrious individual had formed a 
matrimonial alliance, which he had cer- 
tainly entered into with the complete 
consent and sanction of the Crown. He 
had never heard, since that marriage had 
taken place, that the conduct of the il- 
lustrious individuals who were united by 
it, had met with aught save the approba- 
tion of all who were the witnesses of their 
happiness. [t was a most painful duty to 
call the attention of parliament to this 
subject ; but he should feel that he shrank 
from his duty to that part of the royal 
family, if he refused to bring it forward. 
He was sorry to observe, that those who, 
on a former occasion opposed a similar 
proposition, were not willing at present 
to withdraw that opposition. He lamented 
that the House seemed to be impressed 
with a feeling, recollecting its former act, 
that it could not at present take favour- 
able cognizance of this proposition, with- 
out proceeding in a manner derogatory 
to the consistency of parliament. He 
would not, therefore, press it, unless in 
the temper of the House he discovered 
more encouraging symptoms than he had 
previously observed. He would fairly 
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state his own conscientious opinion on 
the case, which was, that the proposition 
was well worthy the favourable consider- 
ation of the House. He regretted, most 
sincerely, that parliament should make 
an — to the general rule, in the 
case of this royalduke. He should, how- 
ever, propose a grant of 6,000/. to the 
duke of Cumberland, which he conceived 
to be due to him in justice.x—The noble 
lord then moved, “ That his majesty be 
enabled to grant an additional yearly sum 
of money out of the consolidated fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland, not exceeding 
6,000/. to commence from the 5th of 
April last, towards providing for the es- 
tablishment of the like and duchess of 
Cumberland.” 

Mr. Brougham observed, that from the 
manner in which the nobie lord had opened 
the measure, it was evident he did not 
feel the least expectation of prevailing on 
the House to adopt it. For my part, 
(said Mr. Brougham) | shall oppose the 
grant to the duke of Cumberland on the 
same grounds precisely, and on no others, 
on which I opposed it when it was for- 
merly under consideration. But if the 
noble lord should fail in carrying his pro- 
position, I do hope that he will not be 
prevented from following it up by another 
resolution, granting a dower of 6,000/. 
to the duchess of Cumberland [ Hear, 
hear!]. With that illustrious lady I have 
not the honour to be acquainted. Indeed, 
it is not necessary to enlarge on the pro- 
priety of her conduct since her arrival 
in this country, after the able speech 
which the House heard from a noble lord 

carl Gower) last night. I shall, there- 
tore, leave the strength of that impres- 
sion to produce its due influence, believ- 
ing, as I do, the conduct of that distin- 
guished lady to be altogether unexcep- 
tionable. What may be the nature of the 
objections to her in any quarter, and the 
prepossessions against which she has had 
to contend, I shall neither stop nor stoop to 
inquire. It would be oppressive, illiberal, 
ungenerous, and unmanly here to give 
them any sanction [ Hear, hear! ]. 

Lord Folkestone expressed his hope, 
that parliament would assign dower to the 
duchess of Cumberland ; with regard to 
whose character, he could say, of his 
own knowledge, that many of the prevail- 
ing prejudices were groundless. He had 
himself, in common with every other Eng- 
lishman, who had visited the court of 
Berlin during her residence there, re- 
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ceived the greatest civilities and attention 
from her royal highness. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he held in his 
hand a motion for the purpose that had 
been alluded to, and when the resolution 
then before the House was disposed of, 
he should propose it. He was extremely 
happy to find so much justice done to the 
character of this illustrious individual. 

Mr. Wrottesley said, that as the ques- 
tion of the duke of Cumberland’s claim 
had been mooted, and as the next propo- 
sition would relate to the dower to be 
granted to his illustrious consort, he could 
not conceive on what grounds, if her 
royal highness was entitled to this dower, 
the marriage which the royal duke had 
contracted should debar him from receiv- 
ing that aid for the due support of his 
establishment, which was about to be 
granted to other branches of the royal fa- 
mily. It appeared to him to be falsely 
assumed, that parliament had declared 
their opinion so decidedly, that consist- 
ently with their duty, they could not de- 
part from their determination. But he 
recollected, that different gentlemen had 
siven different reasons for their opposition 
to the original motion. The hon. baronet 
(sir M. W. Ridley)* who first opposed 
the grant, declared that his opposition 
was grounded on the uncertainty which 
prevailed, as to whether the duke and 
duchess of Cumberland would reside in 
this country. This was the foundation of 
the votes of some gentlemen. There 
were others, he was sorry to say, who 
made it a personal question, and opposed 
the grant on the ground of morality.— 
This system he deprecated, because he 
conceived they had no right to canvass 
the private character of every individual 
who was brought before them. The con- 
duct of the duke and duchess of Cumber- 
land had proved that their marriage was 
one that could not be censured by the 
House. If amiable conduct in private 
life, if dignity of manners, if goodness 
of disposition, could endear to the people 
of England an individual brought amongst 
them from a foreign country, he knew 
not of any personage in elevated life who 
possessed those qualifications in a higher 
degree than the duchess of Cumberland 

Hear, hear!]. Feeling that this House 
ad not definitively decided the question 
—feeling that grounds quite new to them 
were brought forward—he thought it 


— 
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would be a most ungracious thing to his 
royal highness, to the duchess of Cumber- 
land, and to the country from which she 
eame, to oppose the grant now before the 
House. 

Mr. Forbes said, he was surprised at the 
manner in which the noble lord had 
brought forward this proposition. He 
never heard a speech delivered by the 
noble lord with so much pain. For his 
part, if the House refused to vote the 
sum proposed to the duke of Cumberland, 
he would not be a party to insult the 
duchess by voting a dower to her, at the 
expense of her royal consort’s character ; 
and he sincerely hoped, if it was granted 
to her, that she would have the spirit to 
reject it. If she had the misfortune to 
lose her natural protector, under these 
circumstances, the country, he was sure, 
would not be backward in doing her jus- 
tice. He entreated the House to recon- 
sider the subject before they came to a 
decision. The hon. gentleman said, he 
had more opportunities than most men, 
of knowing the feelings of the country 
on this subject _[Hear, hear!].—He 
would repeat it—and he called on gentle- 
men to rebut the fact if they could. He 
knew the feelings of the country were in 
favour of the measure, and, he asked, 
would the Ilouse object to the vote, and 
thereby offer an insult to those royal per- 
sonages? Would they decide on the 
scandalous reports, which, he believed, 
were without any foundation whatever, 
that had been propagated against those 
illustrious individuals ? He did not know 
those illustrious persons. He acted on 
public grounds alone; and doing so, he 
called on the House to consider the case 
well before they came to a vote—before 
they came to a division—for he should 
insist on dividing the House on this occa- 
sion—He despised any unpopularity that 
might attend his conduct; for he felt that 
he should be unworthy of a seat in that 
House if he compromised his conscience 
in order to please any party. 

Lord Castlereagh professed himself 
sorry to have incurred the hon. gentle- 
man’s displeasure, but was disposed to 
return good for evil, and to acknowledge 
that he had heard with sincere pleasure 
the speech of the hon gentleman. He 
felt strongly that the hon. gentleman had 
supported the cause of justice, and he did 
not think that cause would suffer from his 
own manner of introducing it, as it had 
been the means of calling forth the manly 
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sentiments which the committee had just 
heard, At the same time, he must ex- 
press his hope, that if the House should 
refuse the proposed grant to the duke of 
Cumberland, it would not withhold dower 
from the duchess. He was quite sure 
that the object nearest the heart of his 
royal highness was, to feel satisfied with 
respect to the future situation of his 
duchess. As to his own course of pro- 
ceeding, in calling the attention of the 
House to this question, he must declare 
that he had never expressed any reluc- 
tance to go to a division upon it. He 
had fairly stated that he left it to the un- 
biassed opinion of the House, at the same 
time declaring that his own judgment 


. coincided with the views of those who, like 


the hen. gentleman, thought the grant 
reasonable and just. 

Sir W. Scott said, that the duchess of 
Cumberland had, during her residence in 
this country, discharged in the most 
exemplary manner the dutics of her sta- 
tion. ‘The question as to the settlement 
of a dower on her royal highness would, 
therefore, he was persuaded, be unani- 
mously acceded to. With respect to the 
other part of the consideration, it would 
certainly poison the pleasure which her 
royal highness might otherwise feel at 
such a grant, if it were accompanied by 
any stigma on her royal consort. He, for 
one, could see no rational ground on 
which any honourable man could refuse 
to vote the proposed allowance to his 
royal highness. The only ground on 
which, on a former occasion, the House 
refused to make a provision for their 
royal highnesses was, that the opinion of 
parliament had not been taken on the 
marriage, and that the character of her 
royal highness was unknown to them. 
Now, however, her character was known, 
and by universal attestation approved. 
The House must, therefore, in his opi- 
nion, even with a view to consistency, 
give that now which they formerly with- 
held, as the cause which induced them to 
withhold it had been removed. 

Mr. Protheroe did not think that their 
royal highnesses were indebted to the 
hon. gentleman opposite for the course he 
had adopted. It was very unfair to take 
advantage of the generous disposition of 
the House towards an unprotected fo- 
reigner, again to propose a grant which 
had been so recently rejected. If the 
ITouse retracted the decision to which 
they formerly came on this subject, they 
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would fill the country with disgust, and 
bring the character of parliament into 
contempt [ Hear, hear!]. The arguments 
which had been urged on the former dis- 
cussion of this question had been very 
unfairly stated. There had been great 
consistency of conduct in a very high 
quarter on this subject, and he trusted 
that it would be imitated by that House. 

Mr. Wroitesley rose to explain. He 
commenced by observing, that, on the 
former occasion whea this question was 
discussed, an hon. baronet, whom he then 
saw in his place, had expressly stated, 
that one of the chief objections to a grant 
to these illustrious personages was, the 
uncertainty whether they would continue 
to reside in this country. Te had made 
an extract from the speech of the hon. 
baronet, which he then held in his hand. 
The words which he had used were these 
—“If they continue to reside in this 
country” [cries of Order, order!]. He 
fancied he had a right to state the grounds 
on which objections had been formerly 
raised, 

The Chairman said, he believed the 
rule was, that no reference could be made 
to a former debate. 

Mr. Wrottesley, notwithstanding this 
observation, was proceeding to read the 
extract, when cries of “ order!” and 
“ chair !? were renewed. The hon. gen- 
tleman attempted athird time to read the 
extract, but the cries of * order’? and 
“ chair” became so general, that he at 
last sat down. 

Sir Thomas Acland warmly condemned 
those mis-judging friends of the illustrious 
personage in question, who, contrary to 
the conciliatory example of the noble lord, 
were anxious to press the motion to a di- 
vision. Such conduct would go far to 
prevent the good effect of the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, which 
he, (sir T. A.) had gladly hailed as afford- 
ing the opportunity of terminating satis- 
factorily these unpleasant discussions. If 
this course were not prevented, the dig- 
nity and consistency of the House might 
be maintained, without so strong a mark 
of its severity, as by an absolute rejection 
of the vote; and they would have it in 
their power to perform, without any im- 
propriety, and he trusted with entire 
unanimity, an act of healing kindness, and 
he would add of just acknovledgment, to 
her royal highness the duchess of Cum- 
berland, of the conduct that had been 
witnessed on her part in this country. He 
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would put it to the hon. member oppo- 
site, whether that object could be so well 
attained, if an unfavourable division were 
suffered to intervene. With this view he 
would not be provoked to restate those 
unpleasant arguments against the grant, 
to the repetition of which that hon. 
member had so sedulously invited him. 
But he could not give up any of his former 
opinions. In perfect consistency with 
them, he would gladly vote the proposed 
dowry for her royal highness, but nothing 
should induce him, nor he believed could 
induce the House, to consent to grant the 
additional income proposed in approba- 
tion of the marriage; and he therefore 
would again express his hope, that the 
excellent path which had been chalked 
out for the House, would not be taken 
from them by the over-warmth of a few 
injudicious friends. 

Lord Staniey said, he was not present 
when a former motion came before the 
House; but had he happened to have 
been there, he, from all that he had 
heard, must, on that occasion, have voted 
against the grant. He never could con- 
sent to the motion with regard to the 
duke of Cumberland, though he would 
allow the motion as affecting the duchess, 
He certainly felt deeply for the situation 
of her royal highness, but circumstances 
would not permit him to extend that feel- 
ing to the royal duke. 

Mr. F. Douglas said, he had opposed 
the grant to the duke of Cambridge, but 
he would vote for the present, because it 
came before the House under very diffe- 
rent circumstances. He had oppesed the 
former, ov the ground that the duke of 
Cambridge Lad no necessity for it—he 
would support the latter, because it was 
wanted to uphold the modest establish- 
ment of an illustrious individual—and he 
could not conceive any thing more de- 
grading than to suffer one of their princes, 
as had been insinuated, to rely on the 
bounty of a foreign court. They had 
been told by his noble friend on a former 
evening, that there was an absolute neces- 
sity, as the illustrious personages depended 
on the charity of a foreign power. Was 
this worthy of the bigh honour and cha- 
racter of the British nation? It would, in 
his opinion, evince a great want of gene- 
rosity and of manly feeling on tle part of 
the House, not to put the duke of Cum- 
berland on the same footing as his royal 
brother. 

Mr. Gurney said, that as the House had 
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thought proper to grant a sum to the duke 
of Cambridge, it would be the height of 
injustice to refuse the same to the duke of 
Cumberland. As an humble individual of 
that House, he must enter his protest 
against the unfair and uncandid manner 
in which the illustrious personages in 
question had been treated. 

Mr. Hammersley, adverting to the cor- 
respondence which had taken place be- 
tween the illustrious individuals previous 
to their marriage, and which he had had 
the opportunity of reading, observed, that 
he had never in his life been more strongly 
impressed with sentiments of respect than 
those which had been excited in him by 
that perusal; and although he was cer- 
tainly not especially authorized to make 
any statement from it, he could not refrain 
from offering to the committee a few ob- 
servations, to which it naturally gave rise. 
The correspondence began by a proposi- 
tion for the marriage. The first letter 
was from the duchess, who stated that she 
could not consent to 

Lord Castlereagh spoke to order. He 
conceived that the communication which 
the hon. gentleman was about to make to 


' the committee, as it had not been autho- 


rized, was improper. 

Mr. Hammersley said, he should be 
sorry to do any thing improper and con- 
trary to order, but the character of our 
princes was of such importance to the 
country, that it was most desirable to re- 
move any unfavourable and unfounded im- 
pression that might exist on the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the hon. 
gentleman had himself allowed that he 
was not authorized to make the statement 
which he had commenced. => 

Mr. Hammersley was again proceeding, 
when the chancellor of the exchequer 
spoke to order, and there being a general 
call of order, the hon. gentleman desisted, 
expressing at the same time his determi- 
nation to support the grant. 

Colonel Burton considered the grants 
in the previous cases had rendered it in- 
cumbent on the House to make a similar 
provision for the illustrious personage in 
the present instance. 

Mr. W. Eliiott declared, that no man 


' could wish more cordially than he did— 


nay, he was persuaded it was the unani- 
mous wish of the House—to see every 
branch of the royal family suitably 
provided. When he used _ the word 
« suitably,’? he meant according to the 
exigencies of the times. The House and 
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the people had a deep interest in the cha- 
racter and dignity of the royal family. 
But in the pursuance of these objects the 
committee were surely to consider a little 
the means and condition of the country. 
No one could deny that our finances were 
in a most embarrassed situation, produced 
no doubt by the long contest which we 
had so nobly and magnanimeously waged, 
and in which the interests of the royal 
personages in question were as deeply in- 
volved as those of the people at large. He, 
for one, could not regret this contest even 
with all its results, protected as the country 
had been by it from much greater evils. 
With respect to the grant to his royal 
highness the duke of Clarence, being so 
near the throne, he conceived that his 
royal highness was justly entitled to the 
moderate provision which had been made 
for him. But the junior branches of the 
royal family were already liberally pro- 


vided for. He had voted against the grant 


which had just been made to that illus- 
trious individual the duke of Cambridge, 
who was a model for persons of his high 
rank, because his royal highness did not 
want it. He should, on the same ground, 
vote against the present proposition. Un- 
doubtedly, there was another reason for 
his doing so, namely, that on the most 
mature consideration, parliament had be- 
fore refused a similar claim. On that oc- 
casion he had not voted; but he candidly 
acknowledged, that had he been present 
he should unquestionably have opposed 
the proposed grant. He had _ heard 
nothing since that period, either in or out 
of the House, that at all altered his opi- 
nion, and he must say, that he did not 
think those persons exercised a sound dis- 
cretion who thus brought his royal high- 
ness before parliament again. In the 
course which he took on this subject he 
was actuated by the most conscientious 
motives ; for he was persuaded, that any 
little show which their royal highnesses 
might sacrifice by relinquishing this claim, 
would be amply compensated by the stable 
dignity that they would acquire. Con- 
vinced that the real interest of the royal 
personages in question, the character of 
the House, and the welfare of the country, 
would be best consulted by rejecting the 
proposition now submitted to the com- 
mittee, he should certainly vote against it 
if it should be pressed to a division. 

Mr. Canning observed, that some of the 
arguments which had been urged against 
the motion, would have been less inap- 
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plicable had the transactions in which it 
originated been matters of choice or 
caprice. But if the necessity of taking 
some steps, with a view to the continuance 
of the succession in the family at present 
on the throne, arose from a calamity which 
no power on earth could avert, it was hard 
to make it a matter of inculpation of his 
majesty’s government that such steps had 
been taken. He could not help believing, 
that if the session had been allowed to pass 
without any steps having been taken by 
the executive government to supp) the 
defect in the succession, they would have 
been charged on much better ground for 
having deserted their duty, than that on 
which they were at present charged for 
having performed it. He was at a loss to 
know on what principle the committee 
were called upon to reject the proposed 
motion. Not on the ground of character, 
for that was disclaimed. Not on the 
ground of seniority, for that was dis- 
claimed by the vote of last night. He 
trusted the committee would recollect, 
that though adoption was not preference, 
exclusion would be stigma. He was not 
in the House when this proposition was 
last discussed, and he therefore could not 
weigh the influence which the recollection 
of that discussion might have on the con- 
sideration of the present question. But 
it was brought forward, at present, under 
circumstances of a very different kind. It 
was in the former instance a case of a 
marriage prompted by no public interest, 
coming alone, und unconnected with any 
general principle of alliance. But if the 
grant were now refused, it could be re- 
fused only ou grounds personal towards 
the illustrious individual who was the 
object of it. But he begged the com- 
mittee to observe, that his noble friend, in 
bringing forward the proposition, did show 
a marked deference to “ the foregone 
conclusions” of the House. His noble 
friend expressly stated, that he entertained 
no determination to press the question to 
a division, unless he collected that the 
sense and feeling of the House ran in 
favour of the proposition. That call, con-. 
ditional as it was, having been met in a 
manner beyond their expectation, he put 
it to the committee, if his noble friend 
would not be deeply responsible to the 
illustrious individual and to the House, if 
he and those who acted with him, shrunk 
from expressing by their votes that opi- 
nion, which they would not press to a divi- 
sion, were they not thus invited to do so. 
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It was on that principle, which left them | 
no alternative, that they should proceed | 
to the vote. 

Sir John Newport contended, that as 
the House had negatived a proposition of 
the same kind three years ago, they were 
bound to reject it in the present instance. 
N6 change had taken place in the circum- 
stances which could justify a departure 
from that precedent. Was there not the 
seme distress in the country? Was not | 
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if the fact were otherwise, was the mouth 


_ of parliament to be stopped in the discus- 


sion of these questions? Were they to 
be addressed with such language as “ Will 
you enter into the character of the royal 
family ?? when it was obvious, that in 
the cases of these grants, that character 
was of the greatest importance towards 
the settling of the question? Upon such 
occasions, was advantage to be taken of 
that delicacy which every man felt when 


the demand for economy as loudly urged, | he was destined to hear of his own fail- 
and as necessary to be observed? ‘To ings; and was it to be assumed, that all 
agree in this vote would be to pronounce | that was said in praise of individuals, was 
a censure upon their past conduct, by re- | to pass current for truth, because no one 
tracting a decision to which they had de- | had taken upon himself the invidious task 
liberately come. He hoped they would | of contradicting it? As to the allegation, 
have more regard for their own dignity | that it was degrading for a prince of this 
and charactcr. It had been said, that | country to receive benefits from a foreign 
great exertions were made to obtain the power, and that what was allowed b 

former vote, if so, he was ignorant of it, | Prussia ought not to be taken into consi- 
and whether it was so or not, his consis- | deration, he could not see any disgrace 
tency was not at all committed, not hav- | in the fact ofa dowager princess of Prussia 
ing voted on that occasion. But now that | receiving a jointure from her own country. 
question was submitted again, he would | It would be so much in her favour if she 
add his vote against it, and even felt him- | chose at some future period to celebrate 
self bound to do so, whatever his own | another marriage. There was another 
opinion might be originally, in order to part of this subject to which he could not 


protect the consistency of the House. 

Mr. Bathurst maintained, that the House | 
was not bound by any former decision | 
as to the course it should now adopt. | 
The very admissions of the gentlemen who | 
had spoken that evening in opposition to | 
the grant had defeated the two principal 
grounds—first, as to character, and, se- 
condly, as to the non-residence of the | 
duke and duchess in England—which had | 
induced the House to refuse the grant on | 
a former occasion. The knowledge of | 
her royal highness’s character had cor- | 
rected the erroneous impressions that had 
gone abroad respecting her. After the 
vote that had passed in favour of the duke 
of Cambridge, he put it to the liberality 
and justice of the House, whether this 
other branch of the royal family ought to 
be passed over ? 

Mr. Wynn, without going into general 
observations, thought it due to himself 
and to those with whom he voted against 
this question three years ago, to state the 
ground of his conduct. As tothe doc- 
trine, that in all cases of the marriage of 
younger branches of the royal family, 
they were entitled to an additional provi- 
sion from the nation, he could not in an 
way agree to it, but thought that the al- 
lowances already made to them, in their 
single capacities, amply sufficient. But 


forbear alluding, namely, the departure 
from all precedent by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters upon the marriage in question. 
No other marriage had taken place on 
which they had not called on the House 
to congratulate the throne ; but upon that 
occasion they felt that there was no ground 
for doing so. Nay, further, could it be 
denied that the marriage of the duke of 
Cambridge with the same princess had 
been no off expressly at the desire of 
his majesty? A noble friend near. him 
had suggested another topic—a female of 
the highest rank in this country had testi- 
fied her objection to the match by refusin 
to receive the lady in her presence. it 
was on these grounds that the former de- 
cision of the House was one that gave sae 
tisfaction to the feelings and morals of 
the country ; and whatever had since been 
the conduct of the lady to whom he al- 
luded, the best panegyric that could be 
pronounced on her was, that nothing fur- 
ther whatever had been heard of her. 
But this was not an alliance which called 
for a vote of increased allowance, and he 
felt it was one on which the House could 
not congratulate the country. 

Mr. £. J. Littleton contended, that 
there had been nothing like consistency 
in the arguments which had been used 
in opposition to this grant. It had been 
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once said, that the income of the royal 
dukes should not be increased, because it 
was probable that they would leave this 
country and spend their fortunes in an- 


other, but now this argument was done | 


away with, for all the royal dukes intended 
to remainathome. Objections were next 
made to the marriage itself, but he had 
heard from some members on the sane 
side congratulations upon that marriage. 
He could not avoid stating, that some re- 
marks which had been made on the 
duchess were most honourable to her, 
and he believed that the more the conduct 
of her royal highness was inquired into, 
the more fair and honourable it would 
appear, He had with regret heard some 
insinuations thrown out against the con- 
duct of the illustrious duke, and these 
were made as a sort of ground for oppos- 
ing the grant. To these insinuations he 
should say no more than that no one had 
the manliness to avow them, and he de- 
clared upon his honour that he believed 
them to be wholly without foundation. 

The Committee then divided : 

For the 186 
Against 143 
Majority -— 7 

The motion was consequently lost. 
Loud cheering took place in the House 
when the result of the division was known. 
Lord Castlereagh then moved, “ That a 
sum of 6,000/. per annum be settled upon 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cum- 
berland, in case her Royal Highness should 
survive his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, -to be issuing and payable 
eut of the consolidated fund of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” 

Mr. Forbes observed, that an hon. and 
learned gentleman had, in his opinion, 
acted inconsistently in voting ugainst the 
proposed allowance to the duke of Cum- 
berland, In opposing the grant to the 
duke of Cambridge, that hon. and learned 
gentleman had pledged himself, in case 
the measure was carried against him, to 
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to an additional provision for the duke of 
Cambridge, he would support a similar 
provision for the duke of Cumberland. 
Mr. Brougham said:—Sir; I cannot 
conceive how the hon. gentleman, whose 
' understanding on other occasions is so 
sound and solid, should have so far mis- 
apprehended my meaning as to draw from 
my speech an inconsistency with m 
vote. 1 can scarcely conceive how his 
misapprehension could have arisen. In 
the latter case I added my vote to the 
sense of the House, but I did not contra- 
dict by it the principle which I laid down, 
as I voted against the allowances in both 
cases [Hear! from Mr. Croker.] The 
hon. secretary to the Admiralty, whose 
understanding is as acute as that of the 
other hon. gentleman issolid [a laugh} 
cheers me on this occasion, and joins the 
other hon. gentleman in the charge. He 
would be glad to catch me in an incon- 
sistency, and already begins to triumph 
in the idea that he has succeeded. If the 
hon. secretary has any charges against 
my conduct, I should be glad that he 
would state them openly and manfully, 
ina way that I can answer them. en- 
treat him to bring his accusations for- 
ward, ina public and undisguised man- 
ner, to mect me face to face, and not to 
have recourse to other methods of attack, 
which I have no opportunity of repelling. 
Instead of assailing my character or my 
consistency in an underhand manner; in- 
stead of watching my conduct to expose 
‘it where I cannot defend myself; let him 
fairly and manfully advance his gharges 
in this House, where I can overwhelm 
them with instant confusion [ Hear, hear!]. 
I never pledged myself to support the 
grant to the duke of Cumberland, if the 
_ proposed allowance to the duke of Cam- 
bridge met with the concurrence of the 
| committee. Such a charge against me is 
totally unfounded. Myargument was, that 
| those who supported the latter, if all per- 
sonal grounds were left out of the ques- 
_ tion, could not consistently vote for any 


support a similar grant to the duke of additional grant to the former; and in 


Cumberland, 


Mr. Brougham begged the hon. mem- | 
ber would restate the charge he had made | 


against him, as, from the indistinct man- 
ner in which it was expressed, or from 
the noise in the House, he could not col- 
lect its force or import. 
Mr. Forbes replied, that he understood 
the hon, and learned gentleman to say, 
‘that in the event of the House agreeing 


| following my own principle, I acted con- 
sistently in voting against both resolu- 
tions. I will appeal to the understanding 
‘of the House, though I will make no ap- 
| peal to that of the hon. secretary, if such 
| was not my reasoning and my conduct; 
and I will ask them, if there is here the 
shadow of inconsistency? As I Jeft out 
of view all regard to personal qualities, L 
| could make no distinction between the 
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two cases; and as on public grounds I | learnedgentlemanis satisfied.” The reso- 
voted against the allowance to one of the | lution was then agreed to. 

royal dukes, on the same groundsI voted { On the bringing up the report of the 
against any grant to the other. The re- | grant to the Duke of Clarence, 

solution now before the House is totally} Lord Castlereagh observed, that as his 
unconnected with either, and has my cor- | royal highness had declined accepting the 
dial support. sum which had been voted to him, it 

Mr. Croker said:—I1 trust that after | would be the better plan to withdraw it 
what has passed, the House will indulge | altogether. 
me for-a moment. Sir, in the sort of r. Tierney wished, that if it were 
seeming approbation of what was said, to | withdrawn, the reasons for it should be 
which the hon. member has alluded, I! entered upon the Journals, otherwise it 
meant nothing personally offensive, for,| would not be dealing fairly with the 
1 confess, I did understand by his speech House or the royal duke. It would ap- 
something like that which was alluded to. | pear hereafter that a grant of 6,0001. a 
The hon. member says, that this is not , year had been made to the illustrious duke 
the first time I have endeavoured to catch in a committee, and that it had afterwards 
him in a personal inconsistency, but that , been refused by the House. ‘This would 
he defies me to the task here, or else- appear extremely strange indeed, unless 
where. Sir, if 1 were disposed to look the reasons for it were assigned. The 
out for the inconsistencies of the hon. noble Jord had read a written paper, as 
gentleman, I should not have far to go. part of his speech, which no doubt he had 
I should find them frequently in his argu- | done to prevent misconception. Now, 
ments, and some of them might be easily | that might be considered as a sort of offi- 
adduced in other matters; but if the hon. | cial document, and if it were entered 
member imagines that I could think it | upon the Journals, it would fully state the 
worth my while to look for his inconsist- | reason why the grant was withdrawn, A 
encies, or to notice his movements, either precedent for such an entry existed in the 
now, or heretofore or hereafter, in any | case of a communication made from the 
other manner than in the way of my par- | Prince Regent, when prince of Wales, by 
liamentary duty, I can assure him that | his secretary, respecting the deficiencies- 
he is most egregiously mistaken. The | of the revenue of Cornwall, which was 
hon. member has alluded to my taking | entered upon the Journals of the House. 
other means than public ones to detect; Lord Castlereagh suggested, that all 
his inconsistency. This I must say is un- | inconvenience would be avoided by agree- 
founded ; for I solemnly declare, that in| ing to tie resolution, upon an under- 
any writing to which I have affixed my | standing that no bill should be brought 
name, or in any to which I may not have | in upon it. 
done so, I never, to the best of my recol- Atter some farther observations from 
lection and belief, did mention the hon.,; Mr. M. A. Taylor and Mr. W. Smith, 
member’s name, or endeavour to point the suggestion of lord Castlereagh was 
out his inconsistencies. If then, the hon. adopted, and the House agreed. to the 
member insinuates, that I have here and , Resolution. 
in private sought to catch him in personal 
inconsistencies, I must, in justice to my- aay ea 
self, reply, that the rei ae is false HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Hear, hear! and cries of order!]. Friday, April 17. 

Mr. Brougham appealed to the chair-| Cory Ricur Bitt—Petition oF 
man whether this was parliamentary lan- | Messrs. RopweL~t AnD Martin. 
guage? He alluded to the charge of false- | Mr. Lambton rose to present a Petition, 
hood. to which, from the importance of the 

Mr. Croker explained, that he meant to | subject, he earnestly invited the attention 
say the insinuation was unfounded, andj of the House. He was the more anxious 
he meant the answer to be conveyed in | that the statement contained in the peti- 
the same manner and spirit as that in | tion should be distinctly understod, as the 
which the insinuation was made. great question on the subject stood for 
_ Mr. Brougham gave a bow of satisfac- | discussion this evening. The petitioners 
tion. An hon.member said he hoped the | were Messrs. Rodwell and Martin, emi- 
matter would proceed no farther. An-/| nent booksellers in Bond-street. They 
ether answered, “Certainly not: the complained of the grievous operation of 
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the Copyright act as affecting their trade 
and property. As the law now stood, 
they were bound to furnish to certain pub- 
lic bodies eleven copies of every new 
work they published, no matter what was 
its nature, and the amount of its expense. 
The petitioners, among other injuries re- 
ceived from this impolitic regulation, 
stated some particular instances, to show 
the extent of the demands made upon 
them under the act. They had lately 
published a work, called “ Views in Italy,” 
with plates, and the copies they were 
obliged to deliver amounted to 70/. in 
value. The expense of the copies they 
must furnish of a work called “ Antiqui- 
ties of Greece,” with drawings of Athens, 
would amount to 300/. The value of this 
work was so well appreciated that the 
author was offered permission to publish 
it in France, free of the duties on works 
sent from another country, if he would 
send the work there. In the one country 
an encouragement by the remission of 
heavy duties was held out, but in the 
other, a grievous and oppressive tax was 
imposed upon publishers for the benefit 
of bodies who had ample funds for the 
purchase of any works they required. 

The Petition of John Rodwell and 
John Martin, of Bond-street, London, 
booksellers, publishers, and co-partners, 
was then brought up and read; setting 
forth, 

“ That the petitioners are booksellers 
and publishers, and frequently purchase 
the copyright of various works at a consi- 
derable price ; and that, in common with 
all other publishers, they have severely 
felt the burthen of an act of parliament 
passed in the 54th year of his present 
majesty, compelling the gratuitous deli- 
very of every new publication to various 
public institutions, amounting in the whole 
to eleven copies, in addition to one which, 
by another act of parliament, is required 
to be deposited with the printer of the 
work; that the compliance with such re- 
quisition has in many instances occasioned 
great positive loss to the petitioners, 
being, in the case of one work recently 
published by them, and intituled, “ Views 
in Italy,” not less than the sum of 70/., 
and in the publication of another work, 
by sir William Gell and J. P. Gandy, 
architects, to describe and illustrate the 
ruins of Pompeii, amounting to the sum 
of 50/., and making, upon the whole, a 
very serious annual drawback: from the 
fair profits of the petitioners’ trade; that 
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the Ioss occasioned by such compulsory 
supply must necessarily fall either upon 
the publisher or author of every work ; in 
the former case it is an exclusive, and (as 
can be proved) a very burthensome tax 
upon the profits of the petitioners’ particular 
branch of trade, in addition to those which 
they already bear in common with their fel- 
low subjects, and besides the tax upon paper 
and the duty on advertisements, whereby 
their business is greatly affected, and upon 
which a very considerable revenue ac- 
crues to the country ; but, where it falls 
upon the author of a work, it becomes a 
severe tax upon the produce of intellec- 
tual exertion, and to the extent of its ope- 
ration its tendency must be to restrain 
the advancement of literature and impede 
the progress of knowledge, in fact, such 
can be proved to have been already its 
actual effects and consequences in several 
instances, it having been the sole cause of 
preventing the publication of many inte- 
resting and valuable works, that would 
have proved beneficial to literature and 
honourable to our age and country ; that 
the petitioners have recently agreed with 
Edward Dodwell, esq. for the purchase of 
drawings and designs, with observations 
and remarks, illustrating the antiquities 
of Athens and ancient Greece, which that 
gentleman has made and collected at a 
very great expense during a long resi- 
dence in Turkey, and with the assistance 
of the most eminent artists ; that the cost 
of purchasing and the expense of publish- 
ing such a work are so great, that the 
eleven copies required by the act to be 
supplied will be an absolute charge upon 
the petitioners of nearly 300/. indepen- 
dent of such gratuitous supply diminish- 
ing the number of those who might rea- 
sonably be expected to become pur- 
chasers; the petitioners are in fact he- 
sitating between the prudence of incurring 
such an expense, or the alternative of 
publishing these splendid engravings un- 
accompanied by the letter-press that 
should explain and illustrate them; the 
petitioners will no further observe upon 
the interest and importance of this work, 
in a national point of view, than by 
remarking, that such was the opinion of 
the French government as to its merits 
and value, that the very heavy duty 
legally payable thereon, upon its entrance 
into their territory, was ordered to be re- 
mitted to Mr. Dodwell, who was — 
to publish the same in Paris, under the 
sanction of government, upon very ad- 
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vantageous terms, and free from the bur- 
thensome claim of any national institu- 
tions upon the profits of his labour or 
talent; the petitioners, therefore, most 
respectfully pray the House to take the 
foregoing facts into their gracious consi- 
deration, and to grant such relief in the 
remises to the petitioners, and publishers 
in general, as to their wisdom shall seem 
fit ; but, if it should be deemed beneficial 
to the interests of literature that certain 
institutions should be made depositaries 
of every publication of merit, the peti- 
tioners humbly submit it to the considera- 
tion of the House, that it would, in every 
point of view, be fair and reasonable that 
such public bodies should be required to 
pay a moiety of the price of those books 
itmay be desirable for them to possess, 
which would be a considerable relief to 
the petitioners, and to others of the same 
trade, and but a trifling object of expense 
to the respective institutions; it would 
moreover render them more discrimina- 
tive and less vexatious than they have 
been in their requisition of books, by 
limiting their demand to such alone as 
had merit or usefulness to recommend 
them, and would prevent the abuse, de- 
struction, ana improper disposal of them, 
which it can be shown too frequently 
takes place under the present system.” 
_ On the question, that the petition do 
lie on the table, 

Mr. Plunkett observed, that the House 
should consider what the petitioners had 
stated, with respect to the sums which 
would be lost to them, by the eleven 
copies. They stated, that by one work 
they should lose 70/. and by another 
300/., but the House should bear in mind, 
that though that might be the price at 
which the works might sell, yet it could 
not be supposed that they stood the pub- 
lishers the same sum. It did not appear 
that they would lose so many customers, 
by giving away the eleven copies, for it 
did not follow, that if they were not so 
given away they would be purchased. 
He thought it right to state this to the 
House that it should not be led away by 
an erroneous idea of the loss which was 
complained of. 

Mr. Lamdton said, he could not state 
the mode of calculation adopted, but it 
was quite clear that, when the publisher 
was called upon to give gratuitous] 
eleven copics of each work he salle, 
to the value of these eleven copies, be it 
701. or $00/. he was most unjustifiably in- 
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jured—the money was clearly lost to him 
of such copies as, by disposing of in the 
usual course of trade, he {might derive a 
profit from. 

Sir Egerton Brydges thought the right 
hon. and learned gentleman could not be 
serious in the distinction he had attempted 
to draw between the first cost, and the 
sale price. The losses were as great, he 
could assure that right hon. gentleman, as 
the principle on which they were taken 
was unfair and oppressive. At any calcu- 
lation it must be obvious that the author 
and the publisher must be greatly in- 
jured. 

Mr. Plunkett was ata Joss to understand 
the meaning of the hon. baronet’s remark, 
He could not conceive how any greater 
loss could be occasioned by the giving 
away eleven copies, than the value of those 
copies. 

Sir E. Brydges said, that the loss could 
be exactly explained. Suppose a book- 
seller intended to print 250 copies of a 
work for sale, he would be obliged to 
print eleven copies more, in order to send 
them to the universities. Now, by a re- 
gulation of the trade, the printing of those 
eleven additional copies would cost as 
much as if 250 copies more had been 
printed. 

Mr. Plunkett remarked, that this loss, if 
any, was caused by an arbitrary law among 
the booksellers themselves, and if they 
consented to such a law they ought to 
abide by the loss it occasioned. It was 
for them to repeal this regulation, and not 
to call upon the House to repeal a law of 
long standing and useful operation. 

Sir E. Brydges replied, that the publishers 
had nothing to do with the rule, which, in 
point of fact, belonged to the printers, 
and until the legislature adopted a rule to 
control and alter the existing rates of 
wages, the arrangement complained of 
must be acted upon. 

Lord Althorp was clearly of opinion, 
that the wetilidhees were harshly used by 
this law. As to the quantum of the in- 
jury it mattered little—it was still oppres- 
sive, and universally so from the extent of 
its operation. With respect to the right 
hon. and learned gentleman’s observation 
on the mode of calculating the evil, surely, 
if a farmer was obliged to give away a 
bushel of wheat which he could sell at a 
certain sum, the loss he would sustain 
would not merely be what the bushel had 
cost himself, but the price at which he 
might sell it. 
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The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. On the order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Copy-right Bill, 

Mr. Wynn said, he would take that op- 
portunity of recommending that the sub- 
ject should be referred to a select com- 
mittee up stairs, who could resort to all 
the practical information which some gen- 
tlemen appeared to wish for. ‘This would 
greatly facilitate the general discussion on 
the merits of the question before the 
House. 

Mr. Croker thought this would be the 
better course. He had no objection to 
the second reading of the bill, but on this 
condition, that no gentleman who held the 


opinion which he did on the subject, 
should be understood as compromising | 
that opinion, in allowing the second read- | 
ing without opposition, or in agrecing to | 
the committee up stairs. | 

Sir Egerton Brydges had not the least | 
objection to refer the matter at issue toa | 
committee up stairs, and on this under- 
standing he would consent to take the 
second reading in the manner it was pro- 
posed to him. He would therefore move, 
that the bill be read a second time. 

Mr. Plunkett would not interfere with 
that which seemed to be the understand- 
ing of the House. As the representative 
of one of the universities, whose rights 
were to be affected by the bill, he would | 
put in his protest against it. The subject | 
was one entitled to serious attention, and 
it was not generally understood, or else 
the difference of opinion which prevailed 
would not be so wide on the occasion. It 
might be right to state, that previous to 
the act of 1802, Ireland was unaffected 
by the act of Anne which prevailed here, 
and the Irish publisher was at perfect 
liberty to reprint any books which were 
published in England, without incurring 
any penalty for a piratical invasion of the 
author’s privileges. So extensive was this 
trade of reprinting carried on at the time 
to which he alluded, that most of the lite- 
rature of England found its way to the 
United States of America, through the 
medium of the printers in Ireland. When 
the alteration took place after the Union, 
this most valuable trade, which had been 
profitably exercised, was given up. And, 
were the provisions then entered into to 
be nowrepealed, without the parties stand- 
ing in statu quo, after the manner of their 
respective relations, when the present 
measure was enacted? He was sure the 
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English booksellers would not take the 
repeal on the terms of reverting to the 
former plan: they knew their interest 
much better. To repeal this act in the 
manner proposed, would at once be to 
commit an act of national injustice towards 
Ireland, who, before the Union, might 
print from English copies as the publishers 
here do from those of France or any other 
country, without incurring any penalty 
for so copying. 

Mr. Peel willingly acquiesced in the 
matter being sent to a committee up stairs, 
though he begged to record his objection 
to the principle of the bill, and to express 
his determination to oppose the bill in 
every stage. He would suggest, however, 
the propriety of postponing the second 
reading of the bill for a fortnight, in order 
to enable the committee up stairs to sit 


| first. Nothing would be lost by this 


course, as the second reading being now 
only taken pro forma, did not advance the 
progress of the bill. 

Dr. Phillimore approved of sending the 
matter to a committee up Stairs. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that in point of 
form the proper time for having a com- 
mittee up stairs would be between the se- 
cond reading of the bill and its committal 
in the House. He looked forward to some 
arrangement through the medium of the 
committee up stairs, by which the great 
injury suffered by publishers might be con- 
siderably obviated without trenching on 
the privileges of the universities and other 
public bodies. One half the books taken 
from publishers were of no use to the 
bodies receiving them, though the loss 
was still suffered by those who had to fur- 
nish them. As to the former act in Ire- 
land, there were no greater sufferers by it 
than the enlightened natives of that coun- 
try, who had contributed their portion to 
the literature of this side of the water ; for 
instance, what must Mr. Burke, Dr. Gold- 
smith, and many of the chief ornaments 
of our literature, have suffered from the 
practice of reprinting among their own 
countrymen, from English editions. He 
was sure that an arrangement of an equit- 
able nature might be come to. 

Lord Palmerston said, he was one of 
those who contended against the whole 
principle of the bill, and could not admit 
it under any qualification. As it could be 
no inconvenience to postpone the second 
reading, he thought it would be the better 
course to send the subject at once to a 
committee up stairs. 
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Sir J. Newport said, that previously to 
the act of union it was no piracy to re- 
print in Ireland books that had been ori- 
ginally printed in England, any more than 
it would be in an English bookseller to 
reprint in England, works that had been 
originally printed in France. 

Sir W. Scott thought there was not 
much difference in the two modes of pro- 
ceeding. The only objection to the ap- 
pointment of a committee was, lest it 
should occupy too much time, which, 
however, he hoped, would not be the case. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth said, that the clause 
proposed to be inserted against the — 
due to certain public bodies, was only a 
repetition of one that had been inserted 
three years ago in a similar bill, and had 
then been negatived. He thought the 
second reading should be postponed till 
after the report of the committee. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his hope, 
that the hon. baronet would consent to 
postpone the second reading of the bill, 
which seemed to be the wish of the 
House. 

Sir E. Brydges replied, that on the sub- 
ject of referring tlhe matter to a committee 
up stairs, he would be happy to comply 
with the sense of the House; but as to 
the postponement of the second reading, 
he could not consent to it, after the argu- 
ments with which the discussion had been 
anticipated, for the purpose of prejudicing 
the general question. He could not ac- 
cede to it, unless it should be imposed 
upon him by the general expression of the 
House. A right hon. and learned gentle: 
man had said the subject was bug little 
understood, and had expressed a wish to 


| 


be communicative on the real bearings of | 


the question. 
him, that it never had been sufficiently 
understood; but he differed with him in 
his conclusion; for he thought that the 
moment the subject was understood, that 
instant the existence of the evil would be 
admitted, and a remedy forthwith applied 
to the grievance. 

Sir S. Romilly could not conceive what 
objection there could be to the course 
proposed by the hon. baronet. Nothing 
was more common, than that a bill should 
be read a second time pro formd, and for 
members to reserve their opinions as to 
the principle of it, till the question for 
the Speaker leaving the chair. He ap- 
proved of the principle of the bill, consi- 
dering the existing system a heavy tax on 
literature. 

(VOL. XXXVIII.) 


Now he fully agreed with | 
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Mr. J. P. Grant expressed his determi- 
nation to oppose the bill, when the proper 
time for discussion arrived. 

Mr. Peel thought the second reading 
might take place now, on a distinct under- 
standing, that it should not be inferied 
that the principle of the bill was agreed to. 

The bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on the 27th. 
Mr. Wynn gave notice, that on Monday 
he would move for a select committee to 
consider the Copy-right acts. 


Petition oF Mr. GIBBons, cOM- 
PLAINING OF CERTAIN PROCEEDINGS AT 
Care Breton.] Mr. Bennet said, he 
held in his hand a petition, to which he 
begged to call the most serious atten- 
tion of the House. It was from a re- 
spectable gentleman, Mr. Gibbons, a colo- 
nist and settler at the island of Cape Bre- 
ton, and who had acted for some time as 
attorney-general of that island. The pe- 
titioner complained most seriously of the 
grossly improper conduct of the governor 
of that island; and also of that of the chief 
justice. He stated, that he, as well as 
several of the settlers in that colony, had 
been forcibly dispossessed of their pro- 
perty by the arbitrary authority of the 
governor, aided by the decisions of the 
chief justice. If the statements of the 
petitioner were true, he was certain the 
House would concur with him in thinking, 
that neither of these personages were fit 
for the situations which they held. The 
charges made against the governor were 
of the most aggravated nature, and de- 
served the most minute inquiry. The first 
charge was, that the petitioner, as well as 
some other individuals, had been forcibly 
dispossessed of property which they had 
long and lawfully possessed, and that this 
had been done by the arbitrary fiat of the 
governor and couicil, without any right 
or legal authority whatever. On the pre- 
tence of orders received from the British 


| government, they had been guilty of the 


most wanton and arbitrary acts, levying 
taxes on their own authority, and dispos- 
sessing individuals of their property. ‘The 
sham proceedings got up by the chief 
justice, to second the views of the go- 
vernor, were most discreditable to that m- 
dividual. The governor of this island was 
that governor Ainslie, of whom the House 
had already heard so much, and who, after 
the most atrocious conduct in the island 
of Dominique, had been placed by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers in the situation which he 
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now filled. Governor Ainslie’s conduct 
in the island of Cape Breton did not in- 
deed equal his conduct in the island of 
Dominique—he had indeed been guilty of 
but a small part of the enormous act com- 
mitted by him in Dominique—he had not 
decorated the coast of Cape Breton with 
human heads as he had done that of Do- 
minique. But though he had not been 
guilty of these enormities, he had never- 
theless conducted himself in the most in- 
human manner. He did not mean to in- 
troduce his private moral character, and 
the excellent example he sat to the colo- 
nists, but he should state what had been 
his public conduct. It was alleged against 
him, that on several occasions he had 
made it a practice, when persons came to 
him for redress, to seize them by the 
collar, and absolutely kick them down the 
stairs—[Hear, hear! and a laugh].— 
However ridiculous this might appear, it 
was nevertheless true; and he was in a 
situation to prove it. It could also be 
proved, that on one occasion he challenged 
an officer, and offered to go to Newfound- 
land for the purpose of fighting. Of the 
conduct of the chief justice he should say 
nothing more at that time, than that his 
private conduct set an equally good moral 
example to the colonists with that of the 
governor; he should however, take an op- 
portunity of bringing the matter before 
the House at a proper time, and should 
move for the papers and other documents 
connected with the transactions com- 
plained of, which, he trusted, would not 
be refused. He then moved, that the Pe- 
tition be read. 

Mr. Goulbourn thought, if any man had 
heard the question put by the hon. gen- 
tleman to him the other night, he would 
have been as astonished as he himself was 
at what he had just heard. The hon. 
gentleman had asked, whether govern- 
ment had not an intention of establishing 
a separate legislature for the island of 
Cape Breton; and if they had, what was 
the description of that legislature, as he 
was anxious for information on that sub- 
ject, on account of a petition connected 
with that subject, which had been put into 
hishands? He, therefore, put it to the 
House, if, from the question of the hon. 
gentleman with respect to a separate 
legislature, he could have been prepared 
to expect a crimination of the governor 
and chief justice of Cape Breton? It 
was impossible for him, therefore, to 
answer the charges made by the hon. gen- 


tleman in any other than such a general 
manner as could neither be satisfactory 
to the House nor to himself. Another 
extraordinary circumstance in the speech 
of the hon. gentleman was, that having 
announced his intention to move for 
papers, being ignorant whether those 
papers would be conceded or refused, and 
possessing no other information than that 
which he had received from the individual 
from whom he presented the petition, he 
had come down and made a charge of a 
most fearful nature against two individuals 
in high situations. He had heard of Mr. 
Gibbons’s complaints, but he was not 
aware that Mr. Gibbons had ever made 
any complaint against governor Ainslie. 
He knew of his complaints against 
his predecessors, but he knew of none 
against governor Ainslie. If that gen- 
tleman was desirous of attaining his 
ends, he ought to have brought his 
complaint in the first instance, before 
the proper tribunal. As to the alleged 
conduct of the chief justice, there was 
one circumstance which deserved to be 
mentioned. The petitioner had com- 
plained of certain duties imposed by the 
local authorities, and these were subse- 
quently declared invalid by the chief jus- 
tice, who, in that instance at least, showed 
no inclination to court the favour of the 
governor, with whose concurrence the 
regulations were entered into. He cer- 
tainly complained of this mode of pro- 
ceeding, where the parties accused could 
not possibly reply. 

The Petition of Richard Gibbons, otf 
Sidncy, in the island of Cape Breton, esq. 
was then read; setting forth, 

‘«‘ That the Petitioner is possessed, in fee 
simple, of several tracts of land in the 
island of Cape Breton, some of which he 
holds in his own and some in right of his 
wife, under grants from the crown to the 
original grantees ; that the petitioner begs 
leave most respectfully to state to the 
House, that without previous notice, or 
his consent and concurrence having been 
obtained, or the slightest indemnification 
offered, he has been arbitrarily and_ille- 
gally disseized of part of his said lands, in 
virtue of orders made by the colonial 
council of that island, who have not only 
thus assumed the greatest legislative 
ee but have oppressively invaded the 

ighest and most sacred property of the 
subject, and also at the same time, as a 
concurrent consequence, have arrogated 
to themselves the alarming judicial one of 
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revoking, by their own authority, the 
king’s grants, pre made under the 
great seal; that, at the time of issuing 
those orders, affecting the rights, liber- 
ties, and properties of the subject, that 
have been sanctioned and acted upon 
under major general Swayne, colonel Fitz- 
herbert, and lieutenant governor Ainslie, 
no legal colonial council actually existed, 
of the number and qualifications required 
by his majesty’s commission and instruc- 
tions to the governor in chief of Cape 
Breton, which explicitly and positively 
forbid the augmentation or diminution of 
that body, as specifically therein consti- 
tuted ; and, with all due deference, the 
petitioner is induced to believe the diso- 
bedience of that regulation has, in a great 
degree, facilitated the exercise of those 
acts of injustice, of which he complains ; 
that he most humbly conceives, that from 
the period when his majesty was pleased 
to require a provincial general assembly 
to be convened, for the purpose of mak- 
ing local laws, statutes, and ordinances, 
in that island, no legislative power could 
be exercised by the governor and colonial 
council, unless assembled in general 
assembly, and the taxation of real and 
personal property that has been and is 
still inforced under this authority, is not 
merely aviolation of that constitutional law 
clearly defined and solemnly declared on 
many occasions in the British courts, but 
is in direct contravention of his majesty’s 
instructions to the governors of that co- 
Jony ; that the petitioner begs permission 
to add, that major general Swayne, while 
exercising the government in Cape Bre- 
ton, by his own authority, directed what 
he was pleased to term a military road to 
be opened through the most valuable part 
of the petitioner's land: and with such 
arbitrary violence was this order carried 
into effect, that his aide-de-camp ordered 
the fences and inclosures thereon (if 
found in the way) to be thrown down, 
burnt, and destroyed ; that the petitioner 
received from major general Swayne no 
previous intimation of his intended inva- 
sion and seizure of his property, or offer 
of the smallest compensation; neither has 
the petitioner, or any other person hav- 
ing lawful authority, directly or indirectly, 
given the most distant sanction to this 
measure of unnecessary and unjustifiable 
aggression ; that he has also to complain 
to the House of acts of similar violence, 
supported and countenanced by lieute- 
tenant governor Ainslie, that have been 
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recently perpetrated on other lands be- 
longing to the petitioner, and on which 
he now resides; that he presumes res- 


pectfully to represent to the House, that 


he should have sought redress for those, 
and many other injuries he has sustained 
in his personal property and reputation, 
by an appeal to the supreme and only 
court of judicature in Cape Breton, em- 
powered to hear and determine such 
causes of action, but for the following 
reasons, which he confidently trusts will 
be deemed by the House conclusive and 
satisfactory ; first, that the hon. Archibald 
Charles Dodd, chief justice and only 
judge in the supreme court, and president 
of the colonial council, from partial and 
interested motives, did, with very few ex- 
ceptions, suggest, prepare, and procure to 
be passed, all those orders that more im- 
mediately militate against the constitu- 
tional laws of England, and the liberties 
and properties of the subject, as pledged 
and secured to the colony by his majesty; 
secondly, that although in an action com- 
menced by the collector of the provincial 
revenue, against the son-in-law of the 
said chief justice, for money due under 
an ordinance he had very recently ad- 
vised major general Swayne to revive 
(notwithstanding it had been previously 
voted by the council aun and op- 
pressive), he, in November term 1816, 
adjudged this order (as being a tax) not 
binding on the people, but soon discover- 
ing this decision had given great dissatis- 
faction to lieutenant governor Ainslie, he 
shortly after advised the magistrates to 
enforce other ordinances, imposing a ge- 
neral tax upon the inhabitants by com- 
pulsive means, but refused himself to 
comply when required by the proper offi- 
cer ; however, a few days after that refu- 
sal, he again, publicly in open court, an- 
nounced the legality of those orders, and 
in his ardent zeal to please, in March 
term 1817, went so far as to stigmatize 
those who doubted their validity as evil 
disposed or disaffected persons; thirdly, 
that the said chief justice has assumed to 
himself the arbitrary, unconstitutional, 
partial, and dangerous discretionary au- 
thority, of extra-judicially refusing to 
allow any person the necessary privilege 
of commencing or instituting any action 
in the supreme court, until his permission 
was first solicited and obtained, and the 

etitioner was accordingly refused, not 
ving sued for such permission ; the pe- 
titioner feels he should have been guilty 
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ofa dereliction and serious violation of 
duty to himself and others, could he even 
for a moment have supposed such per- 
mission would not have been withheld 
from him, to have submitted to, and sanc- 
tioned, this tyrannical assumption of un- 
authorized power, as he humbly conceives 
the said chief justice had no option to 
refuse or grant this inherent and immu- 
table right to the meanest subject of the 
realm ; and the petitioner begs leave to 
add, that it appears to him this doctrine 
is subversive of the constitution, and 
against all manner of forms, principles, prac- 
tices and rules of law, equity, and justice, 
as rendering the tenure on which the secu- 
rity of our persons, properties, and repu- 
tations, are held, uncertain, and solely at 
the discretion and capricious will and 
pleasure of one man; that the petitioner, 
thus deprived of his birth-right, and strip- 
ed of his property and privileges as a 
British subject, appealed to lieutenant 
governer Ainslie, his majesty’s represen- 
tative in that island, for justice, protec- 
tion, and support, but this he was pleased 
peremptorily to refuse, unless as the lieu- 
tenant governor informed the petitioner, 
Jord Bathurst, to whom he had referred 
the petitioner's complaint, should deter- 
mine that the petitioner might be per- 
mitted to enjoy and receive the protec- 
tion of the laws of his country; and the 
petitioner humbly and respectfully im- 
plores that the House will be pleased to 
direct that an early inquiry be made, and 
restore and secure to him those rights, of 
which he has been so unjustly deprived, 
and grant to him such further relief in 
the premises, as to the wisdom and justice 
of the House shall seem meet.” 
Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECT- 
ING THE MARRIAGES OF THE RoyAL 
Duxes.] The report of the Committee 
on the Prince Regent’s Message was 
brought up. On the motion for the 
second reading of the Resolution for 
an additional grant of 6,000/. a year 
to the duke of Cambridge, Mr. Lambton 
said, he had intended to make some 
observations on the subject of the grants 
to the Royal Dukes, but he would not 
press them on the House. The reso- 
lution was then agreed to. 

Earl Gower said, he had every reason to 
believe that it would give satisfaction to 
the House to know, that her royal high- 
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ness the duchess of Cumberland had de- 
termined to accept the provision which 
the House had been pleased to make for 
her. The first impression on the mind 
of her royal highness was, that although it 
was impossible for her not to feel a grate- 
ful sense of the kindness of the House, 
yet from delicacy she ought not to accept 
of the provision, lest, by concurring in any 
measure of that nature, she might appear 
to be separating her own interests from 
those of her royal consort. But as it was 
the anxious desire of his royal highness 
the duke of Cumberland that, whatever 
might happen to him, her royal highness 
should be amply provided for, she had 
made to the wish of the duke a sacrifice 
of that feeling to which he had alluded. 
Her royal highness, while she had the 
highest sense of the kindness of the House, 
hoped and trusted that she might never 
become a burthen ona people by whom 
she had been treated with so much gene- 
rosity. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had to con- 
firm the explanation just given of the 
views of her royal highness the duchess 
of Cumberland on the subject of the 
dower provided for her by that House. 
Her royal highness had explained to him 
that she yielded her repugnance to being 
considered as in any degree a burthen on 
the people of this country, to the earnest 
entreaties, he might say injunctions, of 
her royal husband on this occasion. And 
he had farther to say, that if the vote had 
been one of direct, instead of eventual, 
advantage to her royal highness, ‘and sub- 
ject to a change of situation which she 
earnestly hoped might never occur, it 
would have been impossible to have in- 
duced her to overlook the view which she 
at first took of this subject, or to come to 
the conclusion she now did of —- 
with grateful kindness, the provision made 
for her by parliament, in the event of her 
surviving her royal husband. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Wynn suggested, that according to 
the ancient practice in cases of this kind, 
it would be proper that these grants 
should be charged on the hereditary reve- 
nue of the Crown, instead of the consoli- 
dated fund, as was intended. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that a proper ar- 
rangement would be made on that point, 
though at first a difficulty arose, in conse- 
quence of the number of grants that had 
been made chargeable on the consolidated 
fund, 
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Corton Factortes Bitt.] Lord 
Stanley presented a Petition from certain 
individuals in Manchester, complaining 
that they had been maliciously attacked 
in a pamphlet which had been published 
on the subject of the employment of chil- 
dren in cotton factories, and which 
pamphlet was also highly prejudicial to 
the views of those who opposed it. The 
petitioners prayed that the House would 
not proceed farther with the bill until the 
petitioners bad time to adduce evidence 
in disproof of the allegations contained in 
the pamphlet alluded to. The noble lord 
trusted that the hon. baronet would post- 
pone the farther progress of the bill, in 
order that this time might be afforded to 
the petitioners. He hoped he would con- 
sent to the bill being sent to a committee 
up stairs to examine the matters alleged 
on both sides. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that the petition 
had, in strictness, nothing to do with the 
bill. The pamphlet only contained the 
opinions of certain medical men, upon the 
ctfect which the present system of employ- 
ment was likely to produce. 

Mr. Curwen conceived that the petition 
before the House was connected with the 
bill, as the pamphlet to which it alluded 
had raised a strong prejudice against those 
who opposed the bill. He thought it 
would be better to let the bill goto a 
committee up stairs, and there let medical 
men be examined as to what would be the 
best means of securing the health of the 
children employed. He conceived that 
legislative enactments would not be the 
best means of securing the object which 
the bill had in view. The notice which 
had been taken in the House of the pre- 
sent system, would be sufficient to remedy 
any evil which had existed, without pro- 
ceeding any farther. 

Sir J.. Newport observed, that if the 
system of thus debating bills before they 
came regularly to be discussed by the 
House were continued, it would lead to 
much inconvenience. The bill to which 
such allusion had been made stood as an 
order of the day, and he submitted that 
any discussion on the subject of it ought 
to be reserved until it was regularly before 
the House. 

_ Mr. Brougham did not mean to enter 
into the merits of the bill, but merely 
wished to observe, that if the system of 
delaying the progress of a bill before the 
House until time was given to answer a 
pamphlet written against it, there would 
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be no carrying any measure through the 
House. The same thing was attempted 
to be practised in 1804, when Mr. Pitt 
was bringing forward the Slave trade bill, 
but he strongly objected to the principle 
which would be laid down by such a pro- 
ceeding. 

Lascelles said, he happened to 
know that this bill proceeded out of that 
evidence which had been clandestinely 
circulated. The evidence taken in 1816 
had Jain dormant till other evidence was 
circulated among members. If this sys- 
tem was to be permitted, of collecting 
clandestine information for the purpose of 
circulation, neither character nor property 
in the country would be safe. He could 
see no impropriety in sending the bill to 
a committee up stairs. 

Mr. W. Smith did not know one member 
who had been operated on by any other 
evidence than that taken in the committee. 
He would forego every particle of evi- 
dence that was not taken by the com- 
mittee, and contend that there was more 
than enough to satisfy every member of 
the necessity for this bill. With respect 
to the persons accused of getting up sur- 
reptitious evidence, it ought to be borne 
in mind, that they could not have any in- 
terested motives, and that those whom 
they opposed were interested in their pro- 
ceedings from beginning to end. 

Mr. Philips contended, that it was in- 
decent for a publication, containing such 
accusations, to be drawn up and then cir- 
culated only among certain members, for 
a particular object, while it so grossly 
attacked individuals. The Manchester 
gentlemen who had signed this petition 
could not at first get a sight of the pam- 
phlet ; they applied in vain to the printer 
at Manchester for a copy of it, on the 
14th of April. The persons who had 
been accused were the parties who had 
been precluded from seeing the pamphlet. 
The petitioners begged that the House 
would take sufficient time to examine into 
the real state of the manufactories, before 
they consented to pass the bill—that they 
would make themselves acquainted with 
all the facts, and not proceed in the dark. 

Mr. Robinson expressed his wish that 
gentlemen would agree to postpone the 
discussion of the merits of the bill at pre- 
sent. The petition had given rise to a 


warmth of debate, which, however natura! 
it might be, was not favourable to calm 
deliberation. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 


; 
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table, and to be printed. The House fairly to a conclusion on the bill, would 
then resolved itself into a committee to re- | be to give an opportunity for those parties 
consider the cotton factories bill. On| to be heard who had statements to make 
the clause for limiting the hours of labour | on the subject. He did expect that that 
for children under sixteen years of age | would be done, for he thought it only 
to twelve hours and a half, including an | justice to all concerned. Every parent 
hour and a half for meals. was the natural guardian of his child. It 
Mr. Wilberforce stated his objection to | was too much, perhaps, to take that 
the proposed classification of children, | guardianship out of the parent’s hands, 
and the allotment of hours of labour as | by the interference of that House. If a 
appropriate to those classes which had | parent derived assistance to the amount 
been introduced in the bill. It had res. | of 8s. a week from his child’s labour, it 
tricted children between the age of nine | might seem cruel an unjust to deprive him 
and sixteen years, to certain hours of | of it. This interference with free labour 
labour. Now it was cruel to imagine | appeared to him the most objectionable 
that children of nine years of age were | circumstance connected with the measure ; 
able to sustain labour as long as those of but his real wish was, that the parties ac- 
fourteen or sixteen years. He should cused should have an opportunity of jus- 
therefore propose, that there should be | tifying themselves. 
two classes, one containing those from, Mr. Robinson was sorry that the mo- 
nine to twelve, the other those from twelve | tion made by an hon. gentleman opposite 
to sixteen. had dropped, because there had yet been 
Sir 2. Peel said, he had, asa person , no discussion on the principle of this bill, 
tolerably well acquainted with the nature | although such a discussion was essential 
and interests of the cotton factories, pre- | to the right understanding of the measure. 
pared the bill in such a way as was most | He knew not, in the present shape of the 
likely to give free scope to the operation | question, how to come to any decision. 
of the remedial part of the act, without | Many gentlemen had left the House with 
trespassing very materially on the con- | an understanding that no discussion was 
venience of the proprietors of those con- , to take place on the several clauses of the 
cerns in which such considerable proper- | bill. If the discussion did not take place 
ties were necessarily embarked. He | on the clause now read, which in fact in- 
hoped the House would see the expedi- ; volved the whole principle of the biil, he 
ency of reconciling the relief of the la- would move that the chairman do leave 
bouring class to the interests of the pro- the chair. 
prtietor, and suffer the bill to proceed| Mr. Wynn said, that if the chairman 
through the present stage, that the report | were now to leave the chair, it would put 
might be brought up. an end to the bill altogether; but if he 
Mr. Philips said, that he had, by a_| were to report progress, and to ask leave 
misconception of the course of procced- | to sit again, it would afford an —- 
ing, abstained from discussing the prin- | nity of discussing the principle of the bill 
ciple on the previous stage of the bill. | afterwards, on the question that the 
To that principle he objected, but if it | speaker do leave the chair. 
was sanctioned by the House, he should| Mr. Robinson by no means wished to 
propose amendments which would render | put an end to the bill, and therefore he 
the details less objectionable. But till | adopted the amendment that the chairman 
that principle was sanctioned, he would | report progress and ask leave to sit again. 
not bring forward those amendments, and| Mr. Peel was unwilling to accede to the 
should therefore reserve himself for the | proposed delay, and principally because 
discussion on the report. the bill, being of a popular nature and 
Lord Lascelles said, he believed the | affecting the labouring classes, excited 
time for considering the principle of the | much interest out of doors. It was not 
bill was passed. It had been expected | desirable to protract a measure of such a 
that he was to oppose it, and he certainly | description for many reasons, and chiefly 
thought it due to himself to state, that he | because, in the present instance, a false 
had not done what he should have done. | idea might be entertained of the cause of 
With regard to the bill itself, he did} delay. The objections to the bill were 
not consider it at all as it respected the | limited to the clause now read; for the 
interest of the spinners. ‘The most pro- | objections to other clauses had been with- 
pec mode, in his opinion, for coming] drawn. Any discussion upon the prin- 
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ciple might, therefore, take place now on 
the reading of that clause. All those gen- 
tlemen who had left the House might be 
presumed to be favourable to the bill. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that as one of the 
friends of the bill, he had no objection to 
any arrangement which would ensure a 
full discussion, without compromising the 
object of the bill itself. But it appeared 
to him that objection to the principle of 
the bill, in reality, there was none. On 
the ground of principle, it was as much an 
interference with parental authority to say 
children should not work under five as to 
say they should not work under nine years 
of age, yet to some regulation on this sub- 
ject no one objected. He could not see 
any reason why the bill should not go 
through a committee ; but if the opposers 
of the bill thought they thus lost any ad- 
vantage, he had no objection to take the 
discussion on another stage. 

Sir J. Newport did not see that any op- 
portunity was lost for discussing the prin- 
ciple. Nothing was foregone yet in that 
respect. Much injury would necessarily 
arise from delaying the measure. The 
subject had been long before the House, 
and had produced no small degree of 
agitation throughout the country. He 
was, therefore, anxious that they should 
now proceed with the bill. 

Mr. Blackburne hoped the supporters of 
the bill would not, in so thin a House, 
show an unbecoming anxiety to proceed 
to a hasty conclusion upon a question 
affecting so great a proportion of pro- 
perty, and so wide a range of interests, in 
the county of Lancaster. 

Mr. Huskisson regretted that a bill of 
so much importance had been allowed to 
pass thus far without discussion. The 
objection to the principle must be first 
disposed of, and if that objection were 
unsuccessful, then, it would be of import- 
ance to alter the bill in a committee, in 
order to make it more acceptable to those 
interested in it. It seemed, therefore, 
necessary to have the bill re-committed. 
He lamented the delay, because the bill 
ought to be disposed of as soon as possible. 

Lord Stanley said, he was no party to 
the delay of the discussion on the prin- 
ciple of the bill. He had understood the 
commitment to be only pro forma. His 
sole view had been to refer the subject to 
a committee up stairs. Much alteration 
was required in the bill. The limitation 
of hours he considered to be extremely 
Mmproper and injurious. 
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Mr. Peel said, that there could be 
nothing more futile than these discussions 
on the course of proceeding. The hon. 
gentleman had some amendments to pro- 
pose, by which he conceived the bill would 
be improved. Why could he not now 
propose those amendments, reserving to 
himself the right of opposing the principle 
hereafter ? 

Mr. Philips did not think it would be 
consistent with the course of proceeding 
to state at present the nature of his amend- 
ments. He objected to the bill altogether. 
He was couvinced it would do much more 
harm than good. This was his firm and 
deliberate conviction. He had given his 
attention to the subject for twenty-five 
years, and he felt satisfied that parlia- 
mentary interference in such a business 
would be productive only of mischief. 
He would, therefore, propose no modifica- 
tions until he saw how the House were 
disposed towards the principle of the 
measure. 

Sir 7. Acland did not think there would 
be any inconsistency or absurdity in the 
hon. gentleman’s stating to the House 
what the nature of those modifications 
were which he was desirous to propose. 
It would enable them to form a better 


judgment upon a subject which had not 


yet been discussed in a regular manner, 
though numerous speeches had been made 
upon it upon the presentation of petitions. 

Mr. Canning said that, besides the 
friends of the bill and the opposers of the 
bill, there was another class in the House, 
and he was one of them, who were very 
desirous indeed to hear a discussion of 
this subject. He had hitherto heard 
nothing respecting this bill. This was 
not from inattention, but from aversion to 
discussions that arose on the presenting of 
petitions, a practice on which the hon. 
baronet had justly animadverted. Dis- 
cussion consisted of argument, and of the 
warmth excited by argument. The dis- 
cussions on petitions contained all the 
warmth, and had no argument. If ever 
he came to the House without prejudice 
respecting any subject, it was with respect 
to this subject. The only prejudice he 
felt was, the conviction resulting from all 
speculations on political economy, in 
favour of non-interference in contracts 
between man and man. But that degree, 
not of prejudice, but of disinclination, was, 
by mere examination, he would not say 
changed, but become the ground of much 
desire to hear discussion upon the subject. 


| 
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But the more he considered it, the more 
disposed was he for the discussion, and 
the more he expected a full discussion on 
the principle of the bill, before it should 
go through a committee, by those whose 
information and experience enabled them 
to understand all the parts of the question. 
He thought it improper to make amend- 
ments before the discussion of the prin- 
ciple, because they would be made at 
random, and without a fixed object. The 
subject was itself of a very delicate and 
complicated nature, and its consequences 
deserved much consideration. He did 
not say any thing decisive on the ques- 
tion; but it certainly ought to be exa- 
mined with great caution and coolness. 
The bill had, somehow or other, slipped 
from under them, without the necessary 
discussion, and it must therefore be 
brought back again to them. 

The bill was ordered to be re-committed 
on Monday. 


IrisH EstimMATES— 
PROTESTANT CHARTER ScHoots.] The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, to which the Irish Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates were referred, 

Mr. Peel observed, that in submitting | 
the Estimates for the Irish Miscellaneous | 
Service, he did not think it necessary to_ 
enter into any details with regard to the | 
various items of which they were com- | 
posed. Ifany difference of opinion should | 
be indicated upon any particular point, he | 
should be willing to postpone for the pre- | 
sent the grant to which it referred. It | 
was not his intention to propose any but | 
the ordinary votes, and of these there 
was but one case in which any addition 
was made. He had stated last year, that 
there was a reduction in the aggregate 
expenditure under this head of the public 
service, 2s compared with former years, 
of 123,000/., and he had now to state that 
a farther decrease had been effected to the 
amount of 10,000/. He was not disposed 
to move for any additional sum to the 
charitable institutions in Ireland, because 
he had seen reason to entertain consi- 
derable doubts of their policy and utility. 
He feared that, whilst they collected in a 
particular spot a great mass of wretched- 
ness, they had not the means of extending 
relief to the increased number of appli- 
cants who crowded to them under the 
false impression that there relief was cer- 
tainly to be found. It would be seen that 
upon some particular items a diminution 
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had taken place, whilst a very small com- 
parative addition had been made. He 
should now conclude by moving his first 
resolution, “ That a sum not exceeding 
38,3310. be granted to his majesty, for de- 
fraying the expense of supporting the 
Protestant Charter Schools of Ireland, 
for one year, ending the 5th of January 
1819.” 

Sir J. Newport animadverted upon the 
amount of this sum, for the education of 
only 2,430 children. Such a sum, well 
applied, would, he was convinced, serve 
to educate a much greater number. But 
of this sum, no less than 7,000/. was al- 
lowed for officers of the several institutions, 
namely, for masters, ushers and catechists. 
To the grant for catechists he particularly 
objected ; because he thought, where the 
clergy of the established church had, in 
many instances, so little to do, the parish 
rectors should act as catechists at those 
schools. He was free to confess, that the 
system upon which those schools were 
conducted had undergone considerable 
improvements, in consequence of the dis- 
cussions which had taken place upon the 
subject since the Union; and among these 
improvements was the removal of the ab- 
surd regulation which excluded all the 
children of Protestants. But still farther 
improvements was necessary; and he 
threw out those observations, not with 
any view to hostile opposition, but in the 
hope of extracting observations from 
others, and of directing the attention of 
the House to the subject. 

Sir George Hill agreed with the right 
hon. baronet, that the Charter Schools in 
Ireland could be made subservient to a 
much more extensive system of education 
than they had been. This had been the 
opinion of gentlemen commissioned to in- 
quire into the national education there. 
A very minute examination had been 
made last year into this particular branch 
of it, and with such useful results, that it 
was intended to be resumed next summer. 
Catholic children were no longer excluded 
from these seminaries ; they were open to 
the children of persons of all religious 
persuasions: That a much larger number 
could be educated in those institutions he 
was certain. There were thirty-six of 
them in all, and, under proper manage- 
ment, they would form a cheap mode of 
education for the lower orders. The 
system had been so long established, that 
it would not be wise to abandon it. As 
they were already established in every 
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part of Ireland, he thought it better to 
take advantage of them. The right hon. 
baronet had complained of 7,420/. being 
appropriated to catechists, observing, that 
the duty might be done by the incum- 
bents of the next parishes. He had to 
state, that that sum was not received by 
the latter, but by the curates, who devoted 
their care and attention to the progress in 
learning, the morals and habits of the 
children, and on whose exertions de- 
pended all the benefit to be derived from 
the establishments. He was glad, how- 
ever, to hear the remarks of the right hon. 
baronet, because they would tend to ex- 
cite the attention and diligence of the 
Irish gentlemen to the subject. 

Sir J. Newport would repeat, that to 
establish thirty-six schools for the educa- 
tion of 2,430 children, and to pay 7,420/. 
for the superintendence ‘of it, was out of 
measure extravagant. 

Mr. Peel observed, that the children in 
those establishments were not only edu- 
cated, but maintained and clothed. 

Mr. Grattan said, that these charter 
schools, in their original construction were 
bad. ‘The system was, however, under the 
vigilance of public opinion, much im- 
ee If the question was, whether 

,rotestant schools under a principle of 
proselytism ought to be supported by par- 
liament, he should object to it; but as the 
present was an old grant, improving in its 
operation, and capable, by being watched, 
of being rendered more beneficial, he 
should not oppose it. 

The several resolutions were then 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 20. 

STaTE or THE METALLIC AND PAPER 
Currency.] The Earl of Lauderdale 
said, that in rising to move for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into 
the state of the currency of the country, 
he was aware that he was entering on a 
subject with very few attractions. He 
certainly did not proceed to the task he 
had undertaken without a sense of the 
difficulties which stood in his way, in call- 
ing upon their lordships to consider this 
question, as it was a subject to which 
many of their lordships had probably paid 
no particular attention, and on wiih they 
might, therefore, suppose he could not 
easily make himself understood; and 


because it was also a subject, with respect 
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to which others of their lordships, having 
been disappointed in the results they ex- 


} pected, might think no accurate conclu- 


sion could be drawn; though, in fact, he 
could assert, that there was no question 
on which more certainty could be obtained. 
There was another difficulty arising from 
the nature of the subject itself, and which 
consisted in the propriety of entering into 
some minute details, with the viewto a 
full explanation. On the other hand, he 
was aware that it was quite impossible to 
command attention to a speech founded 
chiefly on a dry detail of figures. When 
amuch younger man than he now was, he 
recollected that the father of a noble lord 
who sat near him (the marquis of Lans- 
downe) had advised him always to avoid, as 
far as possible, resorting to figures when 
he addressed a public assembly ; and his 
own experience had since convinced him 
of the propriety of this advice. It would, 
therefore, be his study to engage their 
lordships’ attention as little as possible in 
details of that sort. If he should fail in 
making any part of the subject sufficiently 
clear, he was confident that his noble 
friends who might follow him would amply 
supply the deficiency. When he first 
gave notice of the motion he was now 
about to submit to their lordships, it was 
his intention to have entered at consider- 
able length into the state of the currency, 
with the view of demonstrating the neces- 
sity of immediately resorting to cash-pay- 
ments. In consequence of the gold coin 
having disappeared, he meant to have in 
particular recalled their lordships’ atten- 
tion to the state of the Mint regulations, 
in order to show, that though the Bank 
had reduced the quantity of their notes in 
circulation to the amount which circulated 
before the restriction took place, and that 
though the country banks had also limited 
their circulation to even a lower scale 
than before that period, still, under the 
present regulations of the Mint, it would 
have been impossible for ‘he Bank to have 
paid in specie. If he could have had any 
doubt on this subject before, he must 
have felt his opinion confirmed by the 
roccedings of ministers since notice of 
bis motion had been given. He alluded 
to the declared intention of renewing the 
Bank Restriction act, and the scheme for 
making country bankers deposit stock or 
exchequer-bills for the notes they might 
issue under the value of 5/. 
With the knowledge of these proceed- 
— the House, it would be im- 
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possible for their lordships, if they did not 
mean to desert their duty to the public, 
to refrain from inquiring into the impor- 
tant subject he now wished to bring im- 
mediately under their consideration. In 
doing this he should find it necessary, in 
the first place, to consider how far it was 
necessary that the Bank Restriction act 
should be renewed and continued for | 
another year. He was prepared to show 
that the reasons which had been assigned 
for its renewal were unfounded ; that the 
Bank might have returned to payments in 
specie, were it not for the departure 
which had been made from that ancient 
system on which the superiority of this 
country with respect to currency was 
formerly founded; and that though the 
Bank had taken every step which might 
otherwise have been necessary, it would 
have been gi impossible, under the 
present Mint regulations, to resume cash- 
payments. With regard to the reasons 
assigned for continuing the restriction, he 
was never more surprised than when he 
heard foreign loans stated as the principal, 
or indeed almost the sole reason, coupled 
with the assertion that there was nothing 
in the internal situation of the country 
that rendered the measure necessary. He 
should, however, show that this was a 
mere pretext, and that the only reason 
was, the internal situation of the country, | 
created as it was by the measures of 
ministers. But here he could not help 
asking their lordships to consider in what 
situation this country was placed when 
this great question—one of the most im- 
portant which a legislature could be called | 
upon to decide—was no longer to be left 
to the judgment of parliament, but was 
made to depend upon the caprice of 
foreign powers? Was it to be henceforth 
a maxim, that when the emperor of Austria, 
the king of Prussia, or the legislative 
assemblies of France chose to undertake 
certain financial operations, the Bank of 
England must suspend payments in cash? 
Were this to be maintained, there would 
be an end of the power of the British 
parliament with respect to one of the 
most important objects of legislation, and 
no hope could be entertained of the res- 
toration of that solid system of currency 
on which the commerce and wealth of the 
British empire had been founded. Fortu- 
nately, however, the proposition could 
not be maintained, for it had no founda- 
tion in truth. In the first place, he denied 
the fact that foreign loans ever had or 
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could have the effect which had been at- 
tributed to them. He knew endeavours 
had been made to support the opinion he 
opposed, by reference to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Bank directors, with res- 
pect to a proposed loan, in 1797, of 
3,000,000/. to the Emperor. They ex- 
pressed an apprehension of injurious con- 


' sequences if that loan was negotiated ; but 


would the noble lord opposite venture to 
say that any loan had been the cause of 
the Bank restriction? ‘To be satisfied on 
this point, their lordships had only to look 
at the evidence taken before the commit- 
tee appointed to inquire into the facts. 
They would find from the examination of 
the Bank directors, that the gold trans- 
mitted to Austria, in consequence of the 
loan of 1795, did not exceed 500,000/. 
Indeed, if their lordships took the trouble 
of examining the state of the exchanges 
at that time, they would find that it was 
perfectly impossible that gold could have 
been sent to Hamburgh without loss. 
This was clear from the evidence of Mr, 
Boyd. It could not be sent out without 
loss, when the exchange was at 34 par. 
It might oe sent at 2% usance, with the 
exchange at 33.6; because then, in conse- 
quence of the interest, there would be a 
profit on the transaction; but an exami- 
nation of the tables would show that this 
favourable case for its exportation did not 
occur. Indeed, a report which was drawn 
up, he believed, by the father of the noble 
lord opposite, proved, that during the 
two years in which the imperial loans had 
been negotiated, and large subsidies were 
paid, the remittances had not been made 
in cash, but in goods. It appeared that 
in those years the exports to Germany 
amount-d to 8,000,000/., though usually 
they did not exceed 1,900,000/. It ap- 
peared also, that these exports equalled all 
those that were in the same time made to 
France, Flanders, and Holland. 

Thus it was evident, that if their lord- 
ships considered what had been the effect 
of the loans and subsidies of 1794 and 
1795, they would find that the remittances 
had been made almost entirely in goods, 
and not in bullion. Was it possible, then, 
that the noble earl opposite could allege 
the loans now negotiating to be a reason 
for continuing the restriction, on the 
ground that it had been originally caused 
by the imperial loan? Nothing was more 
evident than that that loan had nothing to 
do with the measure. But if their lord- 
ships wished to know what had been the 
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real cause of the restriction, they had 
only to look at the evidence of Mr. Giles 
and Mr. Bosanquet. These gentlemen 
distinctly stated, that if all the advances 
made by the Bank to government had 
been repaid, there would have been no 
occasion whatever to have resorted to 
that measure. Were their lordships, then 


to believe that the cause was a different | 


one from that which the Bank directors 
at the time, who were acquainted with all 
the circumstances, declared it to be. 
They certainly were best acquainted with 
the real cause. In 1797, the Bank direc- 
tion appeared to have imagined that the 
Restriction act would be allowed to expire, 
and that they would have to return on the 
following year to payments in specie. 
The Directors did not then affect to make 
their operations depend upon foreign 
loans, but made proper arrangements for 
the event they expected. There was a 
meeting at the Bank in October, in which 
the state of the advances to government 
was taken into consideration. The ad- 
vances to government had amounted to 
11 '280,000/, but they were then found to 
be reduced to 4,278,000/.; so that the 
Bank, in the expectation of being obliged 
to pay their notes in cash, had compelled 
government, so early as the month of Oc- 
tober, 1797, to pay up about seven mil- 
lions. Thus, then, there was the most 
full and convincing evidence, that the 
state of the advances made by the Bank to 
government in 1797, was the only obstacle 
to their continuing payments in cash. 
Having said this much, he might safely 
stop here, and ask their lordships to reject 
any argument for the continuation of the 
restriction founded on foreign loans; but 
he wished to state some considerations 
which would render the matter still more 
convincing. And here he would venture 
to state as an indisputable proposition, 
that that man must be ignorant to a degree 
which would be disgracefv! who believed 
it possible that this country would be 
drained of its specie if the Bank paid its 
notes, though all the powers in Europe 
were making loans, and all these loans 
were negotiated in England. He had 
stated this proposition in the broadest 
manner, and nothing was ever more capa- 
ble of proof. It was not in gold alone 
that remittances were made by one country 
to another. In every well regulated com- 
mercial country it was fit that there 
should be a circulation, consisting both of 
paper and of specie ; but the paper always 
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| payable on demand, and the coinage esta- 
_blished on just principles. When a great 
trading country stood in this situation 
with respect to its currency, it was per- 
, fectly impossible that it could be exhausted 
of its specic. This was no new opinion of 
| his; he had published it several years ago, 
‘and it had never yet been refuted. In 
truth, it was very obvious, that there were 
/two ways of makin» remittances from 
one country to another—in commodities 
or in money. Now, as merchants would 
always make remittances in the articles 
which were most advantageous to their 
own interests, it followed that the foreign 
loans which had been so much dwelt on 
could not have sent any money out of the 
country, or only to a very small extent. 
The security against a country being 
drained of specie was complete. If the 
merchants remitted cash to foreign coun- 
tries, they would raise the price of commo- 
dities, and they never sent out gold when 
_itwas their interest to send goods. It 
was true they might glut the _— 
market with goods, and thus cause a de- 
preciation of value there ; but the demand 
for gold could only be temporary, and it 
was impossible the country could be ex- 
hausted of that specie, which formed part 
of its currency, if its coinage were well 
regulated. It was difficult to convey these 
doctrines in a speech, and he would rather 
state them from print. Here his lordship 
read a long extract from a work which he 
published in the year 1812, and in which 
the principles stated in his speech were 
enforced. He showed that gold would 
never be sent out of a country, except 
when there was a want of such commodi- 
ties, the exportation of which, joined to 
the state of the exchange, would afford a 
profit to the merchant. Their lordships 
would perceive that he, had fully discussed, 
in the year 1812, the question now at 
issue; and the conclusion was evident, 
that a country could not be drained of its 
coin which had commodities of its growth 
and produce to export. Such a state of 
things could only occur in consequence of 
issues of paper raising the value of the 
old. 
" He believed he had now proved, that 
the reason assigned for the continuance 
of the Bank restriction was totally un- 
founded. The real reason was, the ad- 
vances made by the Bank, and the in- 
creased circulation of notes. He found, 
from the accounts laid before the House, 
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of 2,000,000/. in the issues of the Bank, 
and the discounts of the Bank could not 
be estimated at less than 1,000,000/. The 
average issues of the Bank amounted on 
the whole to 29,000,0001. This state of 
things plainly showed that the Bank had 
made no progress towards diminution in 
their issues, and that of course ayments 
in specie could not be comuiak What 
the sum total of the advances made by 
the Bank to government might be he 
could not pretend to say, as the account 
he moved for with the view of ascertain- 
ing that sum had been refused. The 
Bank held exchequer bills and other go- 
vernment securities, purchased in the 
market, to a great extent; but all such 
purchases, he would maintain, were illegal, 
according to the act of William 3rd. The 
noble earl opposite might seem surprised 
at this, but such was the fact, and by his 
refusal to grant the information demanded, 
and the continuance of the restriction, he 
screened the Bunk in an illegal practice. 
Here his lordship referred to the act of 
the 5th and 6th of William and Mary, 
which he contended the Bank violated in 
the purchase of exchequer bills. The act 
provided, that treble the value of any ad- 
vances made by anticipations on lands 
or revenues of the Crown should be 
forfeited. Every advance made by the 
Bank, which was not sanctioned b 

parliament, was, in consequence of this 
act of William 3rd, illegal. In what way 
this act was appreciated by the Bank 
was evident by what took place in 1793, 
when a clau-e was smuggled into an act 
of parliament which was not known for 
two years afterwards. It arose out of 
transactions between government and the 
Bank, when in consequence of a pressure 
at the Treasury, bills were sent from thence 
to the Bank to be paid by the latter ad- 
vancing money for that purpose. His 
Jordship read the clause, authorizing the 
Bank to pay the description of bills al- 
luded to, notwithstanding the act of Wil- 
liam and Mary, but enacting that an ac- 
count of these transactions should be an- 
nually rendered to parliament. This 
plainly evinced what had been the feeling 
both of the Bank directors and the minis- 
ters on the subject, and clearly showed that 
the actin question extended to loans on ex- 
chequer bills; he was, therefore, surprised 
at the appearance of doubt put on by the 
noble lord with regard to this subject, and 
at his refusing, on principle, to show what 
securities on government the Bank had. 
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His (lord Lauderdale’s) object was to 
see whether the Bank issues were con- 
ducted in that salutary manner as to ena- 
ble them at any time to be called in in 
six weeks. But he believed that the 
Bank had not suflicient left in their coffers 
to effect such an operation. What with 
the twenty-nine million of paper that had 
been issued and was in circulation, and 
what with the loans to government in ad- 
dition, was there any body who did not 
think that the coin requisite for resuming 
cash-payments must be more than double 
the amount of the cleven millions that had 
been so confidently stated as the sum? 
And yet, according to the noble lord, the . 
Bank was perfectly ready to pay! the 
government was anxious that payments 
should be resumed! but on his conscience 
he believed that those payments were at 
a greater distance than ever; that the 
whole business was a cornplete juggle be- 
tween the Bank and the government, and 
that the country was completely their 
dupe. In fact, the Bank had the com- 
plete regulation of the price of commo- 
dities. However, it was his object merely 
to persuade their lordships, that foreign 
loans could not affect the question of the 
resumption of cash-payments, or that the 
Bank was incapable of resuming them ; 
but at least that their lordships would not 
take these or any other points for granted 
without considering it their duty to make 
a full inquiry into all the circumstances 
of the case. 

He must now proceed to call their 
lordships attention to a second device re- 
sorted to by government for the support 
of this system, and a proposition it was of 
a most extensive and important nature. 
It seemed that country bank-notes of one 
and two pounds were not to be circulated 
unless the bankers deposited a security 
with government to a certain amount. 
He begged to be allowed to say, that this 
scheme was contrary to the whole spirit of 
the commercial laws of this country: those 
laws required no other security than the 
promise to pay, and the power to demand 
the fulfilment of that promise. When, 
however, he recollected that, on govern- 
ment pledging the Bank to pay in July, 
his prediction that no such payment would 
then take place was treated with derision, 
could he or any other man suppose that 
government would let the Bank pay next 
year? But he would contend, that the 
securities proposed were wholly unneces- 


sary, and that people wished for no better 
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securities than Bank paper, payable on 
demand. Restore to them their ancient 
system, and they would have no occasion 
for this. He therefore thought that the 
restriction would be continued for more 
than a year from the 5th of July; but 
whether that should be so or not, the pro- 
position respecting securities to be given 
by private bankers was in itself of the 
most objectionable nature. This country 
was the most opulent in Europe, and had 
gradually risen, through the whole of the 
last century, to its present state of pros- 
perity by means of banks of credit. Con- 
sult authors of any credit on the subject, 
and they would tell you why monetary 
banks of deposit were not so good as 
banks of credit. Our system was founded 
and had risen to eminence entirely on 
credit: when honour, probity, and regu- 
larity were the foundation of credit, it 
was altogether inexhaustible; because, in 
proportion as extended commerce created 
an extended demand, the state of credit 
increased along with it; and if commerce 
slackened, credit declined proportionably; 
but under the system of banks of deposit, 
credit always failed most when there was 
the greatest demand for it. [lis objec- 
tions, therefore, went to the whole propo- 
sition of the noble lord. What was it but 
an arbitrary interference of parliament, in 
order to favour creditors of a particular 
class? Did not the noble lord, in fact, 
say, that he wished to annihilate country 
notes under the value of 5/. If ministers 
wished to annihilate all notes of country 
banks above 5/. this plan must answer their 
purpose ; for no man would be willing to 
repose such confidence in a stigmatized 
bank, as to take any other notes than 
those founded on the security prescribed 
by parliament. Credit depended on con- 
fidence; and if there was a stigma, how 
could there be any confidence? The ef: 
fect of the plan was only to make the 
country bankers a sacrifice to the Bank 
of England—the favoured Bank of Eng- 
Jand. The scheme proposed was bad in 
theory, and equally bad in practice. He 
did not believe that bankers of any cha- 
racter would submit to this indignity ; 
especially as, under the plan proposed of 
issuing stock- notes, any stockholder might, 
on paying 3O/. for a licence dispose of his 
stock bills as a banker, and make a double 
profit. Muchas he had objected to the 
evils arising out of the paper system, the 
remedy now proposed by government was 
of so suspicious a nature, that it was the 
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imperious duty of their lordships to hesi- 
tate before they gave it the sanction of 
their approbation. Their lordships, he 
was sure, could not give up that system 
of banks of credit which had raised this 
country to such a pitch of unexampled 
opulence, without making inquiries as to. 
what could render such a step necessary. 

It was imposeible for any man to say 
that the state of our circulation was not 
such as to require investigation. Every 
one of their lordships must know the re- 
sult of the determination of the Bank of 
England to pay in cash all the 2/. and 11, 
notes issued before January, 1817. He 
would ask, if the circulation of a country 
could be said to be in a salutary state, 
when these notes were seld at a premium 
of two per cent? Was that a situation 
of the Bank of England paper, in which 
parliament ought to refuse all inquiry? 
How came it that these notes were at a 
premium of two per cent? It was from 
no other circumstance than this — that 
these notes were payable in gold on de- 
mand, For these notes the Bank ad- 
vanced two and a half millions in gold; 
and what, he would ask, had become of 
these two and a half millions?) They had 
vanished from circulatiod; and he believed 
there was not one of their lordships who 
did not in his conscience believe that they 
had also vanished from the country. Nor 
was this the only evil. The noble lord 
opposite (Liverpool) and himself, were 
both agreed, that in a salutary state of 
the circulation of a country, paper should 
go to the whole extent that paper would 
voluntarily go, corrected by the circum- 
stance of being liable to be paid on de- 
mand. What was the nature of the paper 
circulation, which it was intended that we 
should have? It was intended that we 
should have four descriptions of paper. 
A Bank of England paper, for which the 
Directors of the Bank had made themselves 
liable to pay cash on demand. A Bank 
of England paper, not liable to be paid 
on demand. A paper circulating on the 
security of deposits of stock and exche- 
quer bills: and a paper circulating with- 
out any security. Such a circulation as 
this was reserved for the noble lord and 
his colleagues to invent. It was obvious 
that a paper currency of four different 
descriptions of character, must differ also 
in value. But there was no man who 
knew any thing of the subject that did 
not know that a paper currency of four 
different qualities and four different values, 
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could not circulate together in the same 
country. If any one doubted the truth of 
this proposition, the facts stated ia the 
work of the father of the noble earl oppo- 
site would remove his doubts. But the 
noble earl opposite, instead of proposing 
a paper circulation as corrected by a lia- 
uility to be paid in cash, had introduced 
a paper circulation of a description en- 
tirely new, and had adopted a system of 
coinage which would render a return to 
cash payments impossible. The noble 
lord had carried on his coinage not on 
the old system, but on an entirely new 
system of his own—a system entirely in 
opposition to the opinions of Locke, Har- 
ris, and every authority of credit. 

He had some time ago taken the liberty 
of telling the noble lord, that the system 
on which he was proceeding was wrong 
from the foundation. The noble lord 
had set up two metals for his standard, 
which was a bad monetary system alto- 
gether, as the value of the metals changed 
with respect to each other. He had re- 
commended to the noble lord, that as 
silver was the standard which was adopted 
in eye country of Europe, this silver 
ought also to be adopted as a standard by 
us. But, according to the noble lord, it 
was necessary that we should have a more 
valuable standard, because (though silver 
might answer well enough for nations of 
which the transactions were more limit- 
ed), it would not suit with the magnitude 
of the transactions of this country. But 
the reasoning of the noble lord was not 
less absurd, than if he had said, that be- 
cause we were the greatest manufacturing 
country in Europe, it was necessary that 
we should have a yard extended beyond 
that of other nations, in proportion to the 
quantity of our manufactures. Coin was 
advantageous to a country, as it acted as 
a measure of value ; and the cheaper the 
instrument by which that purpose could 
be effected, the greater the advantage to 
a country. He contended that the greater 
the riches of a country were, the more 
anxious it ought to be to have silver as 
a standard in preference to gold. They 
would have a circulation in the greatest 
state of perfection, when as much as pos- 
sible of it was paper that was corrected in 
value by a metal'ic currency—whether 
that metallic currency was of a high or 
low valued metal, the effect on the paper 
was the same, as they equally gave a cer- 
tainty to the value of the paper. The 
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be given to that metal by which the _ir- 
culation could be conducted in the cheap- 
est manner possible. Was it not more 
troublesome to make payments in silver 
than in gold, and did not this additional 
trouble give a greater encouragement to 
paper? When they saw the 2,500,000/. 
issued in sovereigns by the Bank disappear 
from the country, of what advantage 
could it be to the people that the stand- 
ard was changed from a lower to a higher 
metal? It appeared that four species of 
paper were to circulate in the same 
period. It might be proper to consider 
what was the situation of our metallic 
currency. We hada gold coin entirely 
without a seigniorage—a silver coin for 
the first time for centuries with a seig- 
niorage.—We had till the 5th July a silver 
currency at 6s. 8d. the ounce; and we 
had in Ireland a silver currency at 7s. 3d. 
an ounce. Our currency, therefore, con- 
sisted of paper of four descriptions, of 
three different species of silver, with a 
seigniorage, and of gold without a seignio- 
rage. The difference in value between 
two sovereigns, and silver of the same 
nominal amount, in the new coinage was 
104d. Sir Isaac Newton gave it as his 
opinion, that from the relation which the 
new silver coinage of his time bore to the 
gold coin, 21 shillings in silver being 4d. 
in value more than the guinea, the whole 
of the silver would disappear from circu- 
lation. The result was well known. He 
never had seen a silver currency in general 
circulation, at all approaching to what it 
ought to have been. The silver coin in 
circulation were positively so many coun- 
ters. A gentleman in Scotland, knowing 
him to be curious on the subject, had 
sent him a great many crowns of the un- 
fortunate James, and stated, that in his 
country many persons were fond of the 
family, and kept these coins as memorials : 
they must have done so, for he (lord Lau- 
derdale) never saw the silver in circula- 
tion. If the Bank directors had really se- 
riously contemplated payment in cash, 
their conduct would have been very dif- 
ferent from what it really was. If they 
were serious, if the noble lord meant that 
they should pay back all the advantage 
they had gained, it was impossible, under 
the — Mint regulation, that they 
should pay in cash; they must stop in the 
very attempt. ‘This must be evident from 
a eonsideration of the state of exchanges 
between this and other countries down to 
the end of December last. At that mo- 
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ment he had before him the papers of 
price and exchanges in detail down to the 
Ist of Jan. 1818; the average of exchange 
at Paris was 24 fr. 40 cents. and that 
he took as the basis of his calculation, as | 
it was the most steady. That he might, 
not fall into any mistake, he had called | 
for a return of the number of grains, 
of pure silver contained in 20s. of the | 
new silver coinage; they amounted to! 
1,614 36-66 grains of troy, while the num- | 
ber of grains contained in 20s. of the old _ 
silver coinage amounted to 1,718 44.62! 
grains of troy ; the number of grains con- | 
tained in the sovereign were 113 18-11,214 | 
troy. He had compared this with the | 
staie of the coinage in France also; and | 
the result of his inquiry was, that sup- 


posing tne silver par of exchange at 24 fr. | 
16 cents. in our pound, the same quantity | 


of French silver for our sovereign of 20s. 
would amount to 25 fr. 21 c. 
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circulation, how was it possible that gold 
of 103d. in value above silver should re- 
main in circulation? He did not desire 
them to believe these things on his autho- 
rity; he desired them to reflect on the 
authorities which he had cited; to reflect 
on the situation of the country. The 
noble lord opposite had acknowledged 
that a paper circulation was in a salu- 
tary state when its value was fixed by 
being payable on demand. But nothing 
could be done, while our coinage remained 
on its present footing—while we had a 
gold coin without a seigniorage, and a 
silver coin with a seigniorage, a gold coin 
I0id. more valuable than the silver coin 
of real value; while we had a silver coin 
at 6s. 8d. the ounce, and another at 7s. 3d. 
the ounce; when, in short every thing in 
our monetary system was in a most unsa- 
lutary state. They had pledged them- 
selves that the Bank should pay in cash 
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dent, therefore, that while the pound note | in one year, and they had broken this 
was at 24 fr. no one would remit it who} solemn pledge. Surely, under such cir- 
could get 25 fr. for the sovereign, by | cumstances, they were bound to go into 
which he might realize a profit of $/. 4s. 3d. | a full inquiry into this subject, which was 
per cent; and if he looked to silver with of so much importance to the interests of 
a view to importing it, he might make 5 the country.—The noble earl concluded 
per cent more: so that the profit on ex- | with moving, “ That a committee be ap- 
porting gold, and importing silver, would pointed to inquire into the Present State of 


amount to 8/. 4s. 3d. per cent. 
he knew it might be objected, that he had 
overlooked all the criminal laws prohibit- 
ing the exportation of the coin of the 
realm, and the importation of money as 
the coin of the realm, which was not in 
reality such. But where the interest of 
mankind was concerned, it was ridiculous 
to take into consideration the operation 
of the law, particularly in cases where de- 
tection was almost impossible. ‘There 
was hardly any thing which could be more 
like than the silver coin manufactured on 
the other side of the water was to the 
silver coin of our own Mint. Till such 
time as we corrected our monetary sys- 
tem, this state of things would go on. 
The conduct of the Bank proved to him 
that they never seriously meant to pay in 
cash, because there were among the Bank 
directors men too well acquainted with 
affairs of this nature, not to know what 
would be the effect of a return to cash-pay- 
ments, they would have come forward under 
the present system. If they really had 
contemplated a return to cash-payments 
and have demanded a repeal of the exist- 
ing law with respect to our coinage. If 
our silver formerly, from being 4d. in 
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value above the guinea, disappeared from 


the Metallic and Paper Currency of the 
United Kingdom.” 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
noble lord who had just sat down did not 
in his speech seem to take advantage of 
the claim which he had at first advanced. 
The noble earl had said, that he should 
have one advantage in debate over those 
who might oppose his motion, as he would 
merely state doubts and call for inquiry, 
without pretending to lay down princi- 
ples or to draw conclusions. Now, so far 
was this, in his opinion, from being the 
conduct of the noble lord, that he never 
heard a speech in which there were fewer 
doubts, and more dogmatizing. The 
noble earl had made statements in many 
parts of his speech with which he entirel 
ccncurred, and it might save some trouble 
if he stated those with which he concur- 
red. The noble earl had laid down one 
principle, in which he heartily concurred, 
namely, that the best system of currency 
for any country, and particularly for such 


'a country as this, was a paper circulation, 


ineasured by the precious metals as its 
standard, and supported in its value by 
being convertible into cash at the plea- 
sure of the holder. He agreed with him 
farther, that the more easily it was con- 
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vertible into cash the better, and that it 
was highly desirable that all restrictions 
on that convertibility should be removed. 
He hoped whatever insinuations the noble 
lord had thrown out against his since- 
rity, he should get credit from their lord- 
ships when he stated publicly an opinion 
which all his friends knew he firmly main- 
tained—that these restrictions should not 
be continued without good reasons, with- 
out a paramount necessity. There was 
not aman inthe kingdom more anxious 
than he was to see a return to cash pay- 
ments as speedily as possible; and if he 
had come to the conclusion, that it would 
be detrimental to the interests of the 
country that the restrictions on the Bank 
should be immediately removed, he could 
assure their lordships that he had adopted 
that conclusion after the most mature de- 
liberation, from a review of the particular 
circumstances that characterized the pre- 
sent times, and with the deepest regret. 
Such was his general principle regarding 
the currency, and such was his opinion 
of the propriety of continuing, for a li- 
mited period, the Restriction act, and he 
was anxious to be distinctly understood 
upon the subject. 

The noble lord had introduced a 
great variety of topics into his speech, 
to some of which he was anxious to ad- 
dress himself at present, though other op- 
portunitics would oceur for discussing 
them more fully. He would begin with 
answering some of those observations with 
which the noble lord concluded, because 
they were less immediately connected 
with the guesiion, and would require from 


him less discussion. The noble lord had 


referred to debates on the subject of the 
new silver currency, which took place 
about two years ago, in which he and the 
noble lord differed as to the question, 
whether gold or silver should compose 
the standard coin of the country. He 
(lord Liverpool) had then advanced an 
opinion that gold should be the standard 
metal, and though he had heard much on 
the subject since, he had seen no reason 
to alter that opinion. Upon the question 
whether one metal should be the standard 
to which the other should be referred as 


its measure of value, the noble lord and 
he perfectly concurred. Indeed, there 
seemed to be no difference with regard to 
this principle among those who had given 
the subject the least consideration. Into 
the question of the comparative fitness of 
the two metals to become the standard, 
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he would not now minutely enter, as it 
had already been fully discussed, as no 
new reason had been brought forward by 
the noble lord in support of the opinion 
he formerly maintained, and as a decision 
on the point would not materially affect 
the object of the present motion. He 
might say, however, as an argument in 
support of the conclusion to which the 
legislature had come, that gold had be- 
come, in fact, and in practice, the 
standard metal before it was declared 
so in law. It had risen into this state 
imperceptibly, before an act of the le- 
gislature had sanctioned the practice, 
and made it the only legal tender for all 
sums above 25/. in addition to the infer- 
ence in favour of that metal drawn from 
general consent and practice, it might 
be stated that the expediency of mak- 
ing it the legal standard measure of value 
for other metals was supported by the cir- 
cumstance, that it was less liable to fluc- 
tuation. The noble lord had said that the 
two metals could not circulate together, 
and that in consequence of the change 
effected in the standard by law, our gold 
was exported, and our coin melted down, 
IIe (lord Liverpool) admitted the fact 
that our gold was exported, but could not 
allow that its exportation was attributable 
tothe cause assigned. The noble lord, 
in stating the opinion of sir Isaac Newton, 
had overlooked one material fact which 
then existed, and which now existed no 
longer, and the omission strongly varied 
the reasoning. At that time both gold 
and silver were equally standards. You 
might go to the Mint with a quantity of 
silver bullion, of standard fineness, and 
demand the same weightin the silver coin 
of the realm. You might do the same 
with gold. Now the case was altered: 
you could carry a quantity of gold to the 
Mint, and receive the same weight in gold 
coin, but not so with silver. It was ma- 
nifest, however, that if gold was to be ex- 
ported, it would be exported in the state 
of bullion. The first object of the ex- 
porter would be to find bullion, from the 
smaller risk run, and the less trouble in- 
curred in exporting it. No man would 
put himself to the trouble of melting the 
coin, if he could obtain a supply of the 
metal without subjecting it to that pro- 
cess. The silver could not be so easily 
melted; but it might be exported in the 
shape of bullion, and then the regulations 
of the Mint would not affect its price. If 
the noble lord’s doctrine were true, that 
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when the Mint gave a higher price for 
gold than silver, silver would fall in value, 
and gold would be exported in preference, 
then it would follow that silver must fall 
in exchange. But this was not the case ; 
silver had risen even more than gold in 
foreign exchanges. The conclusion he 
drew from the fact was this, that what- 
ever causes had combined to make the ex- 
changes against us, such a state of the ex- 
changes must lead to an export of gold, 
without any reference to the condition of 
our silver currency, that it was not owing 
to the relative value of the two precious 
metals, as compared with each other, but 
to circumstances perfectly distinct and 
independent that they were to attribute 
such an occurrence. Gold coin was not 
melted for export because it was of most 
value, but because no price was put on 
gold as coin above its bullion price. 

He would proceed to the important 
subject of the paper circulation which was 
more immediately connected with the mo- 
tion before the House. The noble lord 
(lord Lauderdale) had divided this sub- 
ject into two parts, the paper circulation 
of the country generally, and how that 
circulation was affected by the advances 
of the Bank of England to government. On 
each of these points, he would make a few 
observations. He would make some re- 
marks on the general circulation, first, 
because having laid down the principles 


would give a shock to public credit, and 
the character of all paper currency would 
be affected by that of the most insecure. 
The system would thus be exposed to cons 
vulsions, which ought to be prevented, both 
from a regard to the general security of 
the country, the country banks, and even 
the Bank of England itself. All these in- 
terests required some regulation for the 
currency. ‘To that which had been pro- 
posed, he (lord Liverpool) had heard ob- 
jections strongly urged ; but upon asking 
those who stated these objections, “ Do 
not you think some check is necessary ?” 
he never heard a dissenting voice—he 
never saw an individual who did not an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. By 
the law, as it now stood, there was no re- 
striction on the issue of country bank 
notes of 1/. or 2/. to any amount, and on 
any security. When this law expired, in 
two years after the removal of the restric- 
tion on the Bank of England, this privi- 
lege would cease, and their issues would 
be confined to notes at or above 5/. 

The question was, therefore, ought the 
law to be allowed to expire, or ought it 
to be continued? With regard to the 
first point, he never heard but one opi- 
nion. He never heard any body say, that, 
considering the habits and necessities of 
the country, changed as they had been 
by the continuance of 25 years of a con- 
trary system, we should recur to the sys- 


on which it rested, the second part of the | tem that then prevailed, and place the 
subject would be better and more easily | country banks under the restrictions b 

understood. The noble earl (Lauderdale) | which they were then limited in their 
had alluded to a book which contained | issues. Were we then to repeal the act, 


the sentiments of one for whom he (lord 


‘Liverpool) must always feel the greatest 


veneration (the late lord Liverpool’s Let- 
ter to the King on the Coinage). It was 
the opinion of that respectable individual, 
that when the circulation of the country 
came back to something like its natural 
state, then it would be proper to adopt 
some regulation regarding the paper cur- 
rency. Whether he had any precise plan 
in contemplation for that purpose was 
more than he could say, but the neces- 
sity of adopting some regulation, of insti- 
tuting some check, he had distinctly and 
repeatedly avowed. His belief was, that 
unless some regulation was adopted, pro- 
perty would become insecure, and the 
circulation would be subjected to repeated 
shocks that might cause great public cala- 
mity and individual suffering. The evil of 
insecurity could not be a solitary evil. 
The repeated failures of country banks 
(VOL. XXXVUI.j} 


and allow issues of one and two pound 
notes on any security, or without security 
at all? Let the House consider the his- 
tory of the currency of country banks for 
the last three years, and the calamities 
that had arisen from bank speculations. 
Out of 700 country banks that existed in 
1814, 200 had now been swept away and 
had disappeared, to the ruin of individuals 
and whole districts, and to the general 
injury of the agricultural and commercial 
interests. He had always been of opi- 
nion, that, although many of the difficul- 
ties out of which we were now emerging 
were to be traced to that convulsion 
which was caused by the rapid transition 
from war to peace, they were greatly ag- 
gravated by the failure of country banks. 
The distress of the agricultural interests 
in particular had been in a great measure, 
owing to the exorbitant issues, and the 
consequent insecure currency of the 
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country banks. Some districts and coun- 
ties might be named, in which the dis- 
tress of the people was solely attributable 
to this evil. ‘This was an evil which 
would, in his opinion, be aggravated by 
the removal of the restriction from the 
Bank of England, if no regulation were 
adopted in consequence of that measure. 
Let the House consider what the effect 
might be, if the system of country bank 
currency attained as great an extent as 
formerly, without any security, and after 
the restriction was removed from the 
Bank of England. There might then be 
a run on the country banks, then on the 
Bank of England itself, and the conse- 
_— might be a general shock to cre- 

it all over the nation. He would there- 
fore lay down this as a principle, that if 
we could not recur to entirely metallic 
currency, and if it was necessary to allow 
country banks to supply its place, to a 
certain extent, by issues of small notes, 
these country banks ought to be placed 
under some regulation for the general 
security of credit and with the view of 
preventing those convulsions that might 
result from their failure. 

The most material consideration in this 
state of the business was not whether one 


system of regulations was better than ano- 


ther, but whether there ought to be any 
regulations at all. It was to be observed, 
that while the great crash to which he 
alluded was experienced in England, not 
one, he believed, or perhaps only one 
bankruptcy had taken place among the 
country banks in Scotland.—This formed 
an important consideration. Perhaps it 
was to be partially attributed to that 
clause in the charter of the national bank, 
which provided that no number beyond 
six should join in a country bank. To 
Scotland, therefore, the act was not 
meant to extend, because from the wise 
regulations under which the banking sys- 
tem was carried on there, no change of 
system was necessary. He conceived there 
could be no objection to the adoption of 
a plan by which the legislature should say 
to the country banks—“ You have no 
right to issue one and two pound notes 
after the lapse of two years from the 
expiry of the restriction act; then your 
privilege ends ; if after that time you issue 
small notes,you must do so on depositing 
asa security for the payment of them, 
exchequer bills to the amount of your 
issues in small notes, or stock to double 
the nominal amount.” To this scheme he 
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had heard only one objection of impor- 
tance, but that objection appeared to him 


to admit of an easy answer. The objec- 
tion was this—that if notes of one or two 
pounds only were issued on security, the 
credit of notes of a higher denomination 
would be injured, as they did not possess 
the same security. In opposition to this 
prediction, he would say, that so far from 
the deposit of securities for small notes 
being injurious to the credit of notes of 2 
greater amount, the very deposit of such 
securities for the former, would give the 
latter additional credit. This opinion 
would be confirmed, if it were considered 
that double the nominal amount in stocks 
must be deposited for the small notes, 
which, at the usual price of the public 
funds, would afford to the holders of the 
five pound notes, a balance for the pay- 
ment of the latter. But without laying 
much stress on this argument, he would 
say that the holders of large notes would 
not be in a worse situation than they were 
before small notes were allowed to be 
issued at all, and as they then took on 
credit, for their own convenience, large 
notes in preference to gold, there was no 
reason why they should not afterwards, 
for the same convenience, take them in 
preference to small notes. Why did peo- 
ple take notes at all, when they might 
have guineas or sovereigns, but because 
the former, when great sums were con- 
cerned, were more easily carried, and had 
other conveniences. ‘There was near] 

the same difference in point of conveni- 
ence between a great number of small 
notes and a large one of equal amount, as 
between a quantity of sovereigns and the 
same value in a large note. As, there- 
fore, people took notes on credit in prefe- 
rence to gold, when the latter was solid 
wealth, and the former depended on the 
solvency of the banker, so it might be 
supposed that they would take the same 
large notes on credit in preference to 
small notes on the security of a deposit. 
Security was not preferable to solid mo- 
ney, and the motives of convenience 
that operated to prompt the reception of 
notes on credit in the one case would ope- 
rate in the other. Cash opposed to cre- 
dit, was as strong as security opposed to 
credit ; and he had no doubt the result 
would be the same in favour of the larger 
notes, when the parties found their con- 
venience in the larger notes, and had 
confidence in those who issued them. He 
was, therefore, of opinion that this ob- 
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jection to the measure was unfounded. 
He knew that there would be difficulties 
in carrying it into execution, and in 
settling the details; but he did not think 
them insurmountable, and he was persuad- 
ed, that great as might be those difficul- 
ties, the advantages that would be deriv- 
able from the plan were much greater. It 
was pretty well known what was the pro- 
rtion of small notes issued by the Bank 
of England, and the time they continued | 
in circulation without being renewed. 
The average might be reckoned about 
8,000,000/., and the time the notes lasted 
about 2 or 3 years. Upon the whole, the 
more the measure was examined and dis- 
cussed, the more it would appear to be 
wise and eligible. The noble earl (Lau- 
derdale) had objected to the want of uni- 
formity in our system of currency. He 
Lap Liverpool) admitted the fact, but 
id not see the force of the objection. 
Our currency was not uniform, nor did he | 
think it should be so. It was different in | 
different places. An instance of this want | 
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pay up what it owed them, and, therefore, 
the advances made to government could 
no longer be an obstacle to the resumption 
of cash payments. The noble lord had 
said, that, in the spring of 1797, the go- 
vernment owed upwards of 11,000,000/. 
to the Bank, and by October, reduced 
the debt to 4,000,000/. The proportion 
was nearly the same this year. The 
amount of the advances now, including 
those for Ireland, was 12,900,000/.; and 
it was intended to pay up 9,000,000/. in 
the course of the present year. The 
House had no more right to inquire into 
the mode in which the Bank employed its 
private funds, than they had to investi- 
gate the accounts of any individual com- 
mercial concern. 

The noble lord had built one of his 
arguments on the course of exchange, 
and had given, as the great reason of their 
unfavourable state, the inordinate issue of 
Bank of England notes: he had particu- 
larly, insisted on the circumstance, that 
during the last six months 2,000,000/. 


of uniformity might be mentioned in the more of Bank paper, had been issued than 
case of one of the most populous, wealthy, | in the corresponding six months of the 
and commercial counties of England. In last year. He, however, considered this 
Lancashire, since 1797, there had not as a perfectly inadequate cause of the 
been a single bank that issued paper. state of the exchanges: and this he was 
The people carried on all their business | prepared to prove, independently of the 
with Bank of England paper, and the con- | question whether the additional issue had 


sequence was, that they had not suffered | 
in the late distress from the circulation. 
He came now to another part of the’ 
noble lord’s observations. He would 
have, on a future occasion, to propose the | 
continuance of the Restriction act for une | 
year; but he would say again, that there | 
was nothing in the internal state of the 
country, or of its foreign relations, that | 
called for such a measure ; but there were | 
circumstances arising from the pecuniary 
transactions of other countries which ren- 
dered it expedient. He knew, too, and 
he could assure the House, that the Bank 
had made most ample preparations to re- 
sume cash payments, and that they were 
ready to do so. ‘The noble lord had 
doubted this fact, and had given as a rea- 
son of their jinability, the advances they 
had made to the government. He both 
denied the fact and the cause. The Bank 
might have returned to cash payments 
last year, when all the advances they had 
made to government remained unpaid. 
If, however, any thing had happened after 
this to disturb public credit, the Bark 
would have said, we must draw in our ad- 
vances, The government was ready to 


| 


been wise or unwise. For his own part, 


‘he considered the condition of France as 


the great cause of the unfavourable state 
of the exchanges. In 1816, and during 
part of 1817, the exchanges were in our 
favour; but when those great transactions 
began to take place which were necessary 


‘for the adjustment of the claims of the 


different countries of Europe, then, and 


not till then, the exchanges began to be 


unfavourable: the question, therefore, 
was, whether—not with reference to any 
particular loan, such asthat to Prussia—but 
with reference to the winding up of the 
great concerns of Europe—this was the 
opportunity for permitting the Bank to 
resume cash-payments. For his own 
part, if he had been one of the most 
strenuous opponeuts of the Bank-restrics 
tion, he should not have thought the pre- 
sent a fit opportunity for removing it: 
because, anxious as he was for the re- 
sumption of cash-payments, he was on 
that very account the more anxious that 
the resumption should be safe, and that 
no mischief might accrue from the neces 
sity of again recurring to a paper circula- 
tion. These were the observations which 
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he thought it his duty to make on the 
general question; and as to the particular 
motion, the House had in fact been in- 
quiring into the subject ever since it had 
been sitting; for information had been 
laid before it day after day. And could 
their lordships believe that an inquiry by 
a committee would lead to any other re- 
sult than to bring forward the mere spe- 
culations of two or three individuals? 
The House was already possessed of all 
the necessary information, or if not, it 
might apply for more. He would have 
another opportunity, when the bills came 
before the House, of resuming the discus- 
sion of these topics; for the present he 
would content himself with what he had 
already stated, declaring only, in addition, 
that he would put his negative on this 
question. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that the question was, whether, at the end 
of a long war, during which several expe- 
dicnts had been resorted to for temporary 
objects—whether after that period of tran- 
sition from war to peace which had been so 
much talked of had passed away—whether, 
under these circumstances, without in- 
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rupted as before. As an instance he 
might refer to the Italian states, particu- 
larly to Genoa, which, though not by a 
great deal so rich as this country, was yet 
able to supply the powers of Europe with 
loan after loan, without any impediment 
to its own currency. Holland had during 
the last century been engaged in frequent 
and extensive money-contracts: and one 
house, that of Hope of Amsterdam, had 
alone lent enough to influence the circu- 
lation of the country according to the 
theory of the noble earl. Yet what was 
the fact? The circulation had never been 
checked, and Holland had considered 
such transactions as a trade highly bene- 
ficial to the state. And in the present, 
indeed, in all cases, it must be considered 
a beneficial trade when the richer country 
lent to the poorer. Again, what was 
there new in the present relation of this 
country with respect to France? In the 
early part of the last century, similar suc- 
cesses to those of the present day had at- 
tended the English arms, and France and 
England stood on a footing relatively the 
same. At that time the money transac- 
tions between this country and our neigh- 


quiry, without any assignable principle, and | bour were so extensive and so general, 
as the mere effect of accident, the House | that in common language among the 
was prepared to continue a system during | French, the terms “¢ Anglois” and “ Crean- 


eace, which had by many been thought 
inapplicable even to a state of war;—a 
system which though produced by acci- 
dent, yet ‘by the grace of God” had, in 
the opinion of certain noble lords, proved 
the wisest that ever was planned. The 
noble earl had told the House, that he 
was induced to persevere in what he ad- 
mitted to be an unsafe and unsound sys- 
tem, because circumstances existed such 
as had never existed before: and the 
noble earl, in support of his view, had 
referred to arguments which had been 
used in another place, but which, if ex- 
amined into, would not for a moment 
maintain his position: for as to the pecu- 
niary transactions with other countries, 
he supposed that, whether those contracts 
were made with individuals or with go- 
vernments, still they must be conducted 
on one and the same principle ; and what- 
ever theory might be broached by the 
noble earl, yet practice alone must, after 
all, decide the question. Now practice 
had clearly shown that no remittance to 
another country, however extensive, or 
however repeated, was capable of prevent- 
ing the remitting country from enjoying 
its own circulation as free and uninter- 


cicr” were synonymous; and when a man 
said he was going to pay an Englishman, 
he meant generally that he was going to 
pay a creditor. So much for the novelty 
of the pecuniary situation of the two coun- 
trics. As to the argument founded on 
the number of absentees, which he under- 
stood had been used in another place, it 
was really the last thing he should have 
expected to hear; the removal of a few 
families, whether for luxury, for conveni- 
ence, or for economy, could not in the 
smallest degree affect this question. 
There was a striking proof of this in the 
condition of Ireland. The absenteeship 
from that country was, no doubt, both 
morally and politically, injurious: but if 
even an Irish parliament, not the first po- 
litical economists in the world, had been 
told that it affected their finances, they 
would have laughed in the face of the 
chancellor of the exchequer who told 
them so: for the contrary was so much 
the fact, that during the period when ab- 
sentees were most numerous, there was a 
remarkable abundance of the precious 
metals. Then as to the bad harvest, that, 
he supposed, must be assumed never to 
have happened before: it was an entirely 
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new thing in agricultural history: it was 
unheard of, till the cash-payments were 
suspended ; otherwise, he could not see 
what it had to do with the present ques- 
tion. But it was alleged that the Bank 
were perfectly willing and ready to re- 
sume their payments in specie; if so, it 
was rather curious that they should have 
increased their issue of paper to such an 
extent; this really seemed an odd prepa- 
ration fora cash-payment. But the fact 
was, that the Bank would not lose by re- 
suming payment in specie: by withdraw- 
ing the precious metals to a certain ex- 
tent from other countries, a demand would 
be raised for them in the same proportion, 
and a profitable channel would be ne- 
cessarily created for their circulation. 
Though only 10,000,000/. might be with- 
drawn vut of the 100,000,000/. or the 
50,000,000/. of gold, which, according to 
different persons, were said to be the 
amount of the circulation in Europe, yet 
the demand for the sum so withdrawn, 
and the consequent profit on its re-issue 
would of course be in proportion. He 
would not say that this cash-payment 
could take place immediately ; he did not 
believe it possible, from the double opera- 
tion pursued by the Bank, of at once ex- 
tending their issues, and collecting all the 
gold to the amount of fifteen millions from 
the continent ; but some certainty ought 
to prevail as to the period for the resump- 
tion ; and as an indispensable preliminary 
step, the issue of paper ought to be limit- 
ed. When the noble earl said that no 
inquiry was necessary, it ought to be re- 
collected, that there was no authentic in- 
formation before the House, whether the 
Bank in their issues were governed by the 


actual demand upon them, or by the ad- | 


vances required by government, or merely 
by what did not return upon their hands. 
All this ought, however, to be known 
before the restriction was continued, 
which assuredly ought not to take place 
with less inquiry than was bestowed on a 
turnpike or canal bill. Before he dis- 
missed this part of the subject, he must 
refer tu the state of the penal laws as to 
forgery. That some laws were necessary 
for the security of the Bank paper, he was 
not prepared to deny; still less was he 
prepared to admit that the present were 
the most effectual for that object ; and he 
conjured their lordships to weigh well 
that awful increase, and almost necessity 
of temptation, which the present system 
generated—a temptation which persons, 
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in other respects wise and virtuous, had 
not been able to resist—a temptation 
which at every moment presented itself to 
the poor man as the ready mode of reliev- 
ing the wants of himself and perhaps of a 
starving family. That this evil was refer- 
able to the papersystem appeared fromthis 
—that the prosecutions for forgery had in- 
creased in an uniform ratio since the Bank 
Restriction act, and in the very first year 
the increase was one hundred. Nor was 
this all: the prosecutions for coining had, 
since the same act, increased nearly in the 
same ratio, being in three years more than 
double what they were before. He knew 
not to what causes to ascribe this evil, 
except to the habits of immorality conse- 
quent upon the temptations offered by the 
paper system, and in some degree to the 
depreciation of the silver currency, which 
was also referable to the same source. 
The county of Lancaster, which had been 
quoted by the noble earl with so much 
triumph on account of its resistance to 
the system of country banks, might also 
be quoted in illustration of the tempta- 
tions to forgery arising out of the Bank 
| Restriction act ; for on account of the ex- 

tensive transactions in that county, and 
its distance from the metropolis, which 
rendered the chance of detection less 
— the number of forgeries had 

een immense, and the loss to individuals 
had been consequently as great as the im- 
morality was alarming. As to the new 
scheme relative to country banks, he was 
ready to admit, that when he first heard 
of it, he was disposed to approve of it ; 
but farther consideration had made him 
alter his opinion. This plan was recom- 
mended on two grounds—first, as a pal- 
liative for the continuance of the Bank 
restriction. Now in this point of view it 
was somewhat curious, that the remedy 
was not to come into use till the evil had 
entirely ceased; for as it was said, the 
| Restriction act was only to last for a year, 
and the remedial bill was not to take ef- 
| fect till 1520, surely the remedy was su- 
_perfluous: for if the Restriction act were 
‘removed, country banks would at once 
with it. And here he must enter his 
protest against the doctrine, that the 
| country banks which had failed, had failed 
on account of the agricultural distress. 
The noble earl seemed to have forgotten 
that in Scotland where the agricultural 
distress was greatest, there was not one 
failure. But it was said, secondly, that 
the measure of restraining country banks 
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to the issue of notes above 5/. would check 
dangerous and ruinous speculations. For 
his own part he did not think so: the large 
speculators in land, whose schemes were 
likely to affect the country banker, could 
not have much to dowith small notes. It 
would be large sums that he would bor- 
row, and it would be in large notes that 
he would be accommodated. The plan, 
in his opinion, would have a tendency to 
take these banks out of the hands of land- 
holders, who were for the most part con- 
cerned in them at present; nor could he 
see any other advantage likely to result 
from it, than an artificial rise in the funds 
—a rise, which was no more a proof of 
wealth, than a forced colour was an indica- 
tion of health. If it should be decided, that 
the Bank restriction ought to be conti- 
nued, he should think it his duty to call 
the attention of their lordships to the ef- 
fect of the continuance of the paper cir- 
culation on the morals of the people, and 
on the criminal law of the country: so that 
if nothing else were done, at least some 
measures might be adopted which should 
render the manufacture of bank notes 
more difficult, and consequently diminish 
the temptation to a crime which was visited 
by such heavy punishment. He was per- 
fectly convinced that something must be 
done : he did not mean to say that he him- 
self was acquainted with any scientific 
plan for that purpose ; but he had reason 
to believe that a remedy was practicable ; 
and their lordships must feel how desirable 
it was, to relieve the community from the 
dreadful operation of that criminal code 
from which judges and jury now shrunk 
with equal pain. He should, therefore, 
think it necessary to bring the subject 
before their lordships at some seasonable 
opportunity. 

The Earl of Harrowby contended, that 
nothing that had been urged in support of 
the motion could be sufficient to incuce 
the House to believe, in opposition to the 
clear and explicit statement made by his 
noble friend, that it was the intention of 
government at any time to make the re- 
striction of cash payments by the Bank a 
part of the permanent system of the 
country. It might be convenient to con- 
tinue the measure for another year, while 
the exchanges remained in their present 
state, though it might be and would be 
highly inexpedient to take any step that 
a prevent a return to the ancient cir- 


culation. The noble marquis who had 
just taken his seat, had adverted to the 
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injury done to the morals of the country, 
as well as to the melancholy loss of hu- 
man life, = the continuance of the re- 
striction. He was ready to allow that no 
expense ought to be spared by the Bank 
to prevent, by ingenious expedients, the 
forging of their notes; but it should be 
recollected, that if the prosecutions for 
imitating Bank of England notes had been 
more numerous of late years, prosecutions 
for forging the current coin of the realm 
had also increased. Though this was in 
itself a melancholy consideration, yet, in 
the present state of things, it did not 
seem easily avoidable ; for to diminish the 
severity of the punishment would mul- 
tiply the instances of the commission of 
the crime. With regard to the continu- 
ance of the Bank restriction, there seemed 
to be some slight discordance between 
one part of the speech of the noble mar- 
quis and another. ‘The noble marquis ad- 
mitted, that it was not possible to discon- 
tinue it, and yet he showed from the in- 
stance of foreign states, that it ought to 
be discontinued. The question was not 
now, whether the restriction should or 
should not be taken off at any future 
time, but whether at the present moment 
it was expedient to do so. He was de- 
cidedly of opinion that it ought not. 
There never was a time when the circula- 
tion of Bank notes was more useful, and 
when the danger of reducing them would 
be so great. At all times the change 
must be difficult and delicate ; but at pre- 
sent the risk that would be incurred ren- 
dered it impossible. 

Lord Sidmouth wished to state a few 
facts with reference to one part of the 
speech of the noble marquis ; but in the 
first place, he desired that it should be 
clearly understvod that he gave his hearty 
concurrence to all that had been said on 
both sides of the House, as to the ne- 
cessity of giving every cncouragement to 
ingenuity to prevent the forging of Bank 
notes. ‘There was no object more desir- 
able both in a moral and in a political point 
of view. Considerable mistakes prevailed, 
however, as to the numbers of the persons 
tried and executed for forging bank notes. 
By a return on the table it appeared that 
in 1806, no person was executed; four 
were executed in 1807; two in 1808 ; 
two in 1809; five in 1810; none in 1811; 
seven in 1812; twoin 1813; onein 1814; 
three in 1815; four in 1816; and five in 
1817. During the thirteen years previous 
to the Bank restriction, the number of 
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persons prosecuted for forging bank notes 
was four; but for forging the current coin 
808 persons were tried. During the 
twenty-one years since the passing of the 
Bank restriction, the number of persons 
prosecuted for coining (including dollars 
and tokens) was 3,099, and for forging 
bank notes 988; so that the prosecutions 
by the Bank did not amount to one-fourth 
of the number of persons prosecuted for 
coining. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne asked, if 
those prosecutions included persons con- 
victed of having forged notes in their pos- 
session, as vel as tor forging ?—The an- 
swer was in the affirmative. 

The Earl of Lauderdale insisted, that 
all that had been advanced showed still 
more decisively that inquiry was necessary. 
Two years ago it was solemnly promised 
by ministers, that the restriction should 
not be renewed. Then they asked for one 
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year more, and then for another, engag- 
ing that when those periods had expired, 
cash payments should be resumed. Now, 
however, the restriction was, for the third 
time, to be continued, and all the reasons 
that had been urged in its favour would 
equally prevail on the 5th of July 1819. 
His lordship pressed the necessity of in- 
vestigation on the subject of exchanges, 
and the effect of foreign loans, contend- 
ing that their operation had been much 
exaggerated. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 20. 


AccoUNT OF THE INCOME OF THE 
Royat Duxes.} Mr. Arbuthnot pre- 
sented the following 


Return of all Income received by their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, 
Cumberland, Sussex, and Cambridge, arising from Military, Naval, or Civil Appointments, 
Pensions or other Emoluments; as well as all Grants out of the Admiralty Droits 


made to them since the year 1800. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


[iis Royal Highness the Duke of CLarencr, 


Out of Consolidated Fund 20,50 
1,005 
As Ranger of Bushy Park ; which is appropriated to pay the 

Fees and Claims of subordinate Officers «-++++eeeeeeeses 187 


As Admiral of the Fleet 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
Out of Consolidated 


d. 
0 
8 


oo? 


£, & & 
— 21,782 9 8 


18,000 0 0 


As Governor of Gibraltar, with Siaff Pay, and Contingent 


Allowances 


As Colonel of the Royal Scotch Regiment of Foot +-+--+-+++ 


6,517 18 4 
613 2 6 


As Ranger of Hampton Court Little Park; which is ap- 
propriated to pay the Fees and Salaries of subordinate 


tlis Royal Highness the Duke of Cumperiann, 
Out of Consolidated Fund........ 


As Colonel of 15th Regiment of Hussars 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 


Out of Consolidated fund «-.eeseeeeeees 


iis Royal Highness the Duke of Campnincr, 
Out of Consolidated Fund.-...- 


As Colonel of the Coldstream Guards 


74 3 4 
— 25,205 4 2 


18,000 0 0 


1,008 10 10 


19,008 10 10 


882 15 7 
18,882 15 7 


Note.—Beside the Incomes derived from the above-mentioned sources, their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, and Cambridge, 
draw some emolument from the allowance for clothing their respective 
regiments; but the amount thereof cannot be stated, as it fluctuates 
according to the number of men required to be clothed, the station on 


which the regiments may be serving, and the prices of the articles 
furnished. 
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GRANTS OUT OF THE ADMIRALTY DROITS. 
To his Royal Highness the Duke of Crarence --8th April, 1806-----++ ++++ 20,000 0 © 


To his Royal Highness the Duke of Kenv, 10th Oct. 1805 +-++++ 10,000 0 0 
Sth April, 1806 +--+ 10,000 0 0 


—— 20,000 0 0 


To his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumaertanp, 14th Oct., 1805 15,000 0 0 


To his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussrx, 8th April, 1806 «+++++++eeeees 


8th Apr., 1806 5,000 0 0 
— 20,000 0 0 


++ 20,000 0 0 


To his Royal Highness the Duke of Camprince, 8th April, 1806-++--+.+++++ 20,000 0 0 


Note.—On the 15th October, 1813, the sum of 20,000/. was advanced by 
way of loan to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, to be repaid 
by quarterly instalments of 500/. each ; of which six instalments have 


been repaid. 


On the 14th July, 1806, the sum of 6,000/. was advanced by way of 
loan to his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent; of which two instalments 


of 500/. each have been repaid. 
Whitehall Treasury 
20th April, 1818. 


Tue Bupncet.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his regret, that what he had to 
state that evening should cause the slight- 
est delay in any other proceeding before 
the House; but he wished to press upon 
the attention of the committee a subject 
of peculiar importance, and hon. gentle- 
men must be aware, that whenever pecu- 
niary transactions had taken place between 
the government and individuals it had 
always been deemed proper, in order to 
avoid all risk, and to prevent all misap- 
prehension, to submit a statement of them 
to parliament as soon as possible. It was, 
therefore, the practice to allow the consi- 
deration of a loan to take precedence of 
all other business. Under these circum- 
stances he should claim the indulgence of 
the committee while he made a statement 
to them of the highly favourable terms on 
which a bargain had been arranged for a 
very large sum of money; and which, 
although not completely carried into 
effect, was so within the comparatively 
small sum ofseven or eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds. But even this slight defi- 
ciency was in such progress of fulfilment, 
that he should be wanting in justice to 
the subscribers and to the public if he did 
not take this early opportunity of calling 
for the approbation of the committee, and 
for their sanction to the terms on which 
the transaction had been arranged. Be- 
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fore, however, he proceeded to detai! 
those terms, it might be expected from 
him that he should enter into that general 
statement of the financial operations for the 
year with which it was usual to accompany 
the communication of the most important 
financial measure for the session, It washis 
intention briefly to do this; although he 
was sensible that he should address the 
committee to some disadvantage, because 
the papers containing the annual accounts 
of the year had not been presented, and 
therefore gentlemen would not be able 
immediately to verity his statements, or 
to obtain that full information which they 
would have passessed had the subject 
been brought forward at a later period of 
the session. But as those accounts would 
soon be laid on the table of the House, 
any hon. gentleman, in the future stages 
of the proceeding that might arise out of 
the propositions of that evening, would 
enjoy an ample opportunity of supplying 
any deficiency that might appear in his 
(the chancellor of the exchequer’s) com- 
munications, and of making any farther 
observations that the importance of the 
subject might seem to require. Notwith- 
standing therefore, the absence of the 
accounts to which he had alluded, he 
thought it proper to make a general state- 
ment of the financial situation of the 
country.—It must be recollected that the 
sums for nearly all the operations of the 
year had already been voted, so that he 
could now state the amount of the supply 
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and the ways and means of the year, 
with but few exceptions. The committee 
were aware that they had already voted 
the navy estimates, the army estimates 
(with the exception of the barracks, the 
commissariat, and the es and 
the ordnance estimates ; and a considera- 
ble progress had been made in the mis- 
cellaneous estimates, although some items 
still remained to be granted. By referring 
to the votes, tlle committee would find the 
sums that had already been granted. The 
sum intended for the army extraordinaries 
was 1,400,000/.; the particulars of which 
would on a future day be submitted to 
the committee. The votes which had al- 
ready passed for the army, added to this 
sum which it was proposed to vote for the 
extraordinaries, would make a total for 
the army in the present year (exclusivel 
of the troops in France) of 8,970,000/. 
Last year the vote for the army had been 
9,412,373. In both cases were included 
the expenses of the disembodied militia, 
which had not been voted last year until 
a late period of the session, but in this had 
been added to the general vote for army 
services in the committee.—The sum 
voted for the navy last year was 
7,596,022/. In the present year it was 
6,456,800/. The expense of ordnance in 
the present year, including the naval 
ordnance, which had formerly been voted 
under the head of navy but which he 
thought best to refer to the general head 
of ordnance, was 1,245,600/. Last year 
it was 1,270,690/. The miscellaneous 
estimates in the present year were 
1,720,000/. ; in which esti he of course 
did not include the sum of 1,000,000/. 
granted for the building of new churches 
and chapels. He had thought it best not 
to include that sum in the accounts of the 
year, as exchequer bills were to be issued 
for the specific purpose of providing for it. 
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arrangement that had been made for 
funding a large proportion of the out- 
standing exchequer bills, there might be a 
saving upon the interest; but it must be 
recollected that, whether that should turn 
out so or not, provision had already been 
made for them. In addition however 
to the regular services which he had 
mentioned, there were some few items of 
expenditure, already voted by parliament, 
that remained to be provided for. The 
first was the grant of 725,681/. 12s. 3d. 
for fortifications in the Netherlands, in 
pursuance of the treaty of 1815; but it 
was not intended to propose any addition 
to the burthens of the country on that 
account, as the expense was to be de- 
frayed out of the French contributions in 
the hands of the commissioners. The 
second item was the sum of - 400,000/., 
which had been voted for carrying into 
execution the treaty with Spain tor the 
abolition of the Slave trade. Another ex- 
traordinary item was 259,686/., to supply 
the deficiency of the ways and means of 
last year —not arising out of any failure 
of the ways and means themselves, but 
from the circumstance of the vote for the 
charge of disembodied militia, to the 
amount of 300,000/., which took place 
last session after the other supplies had 
been voted, and the ways and means pro- 
vided. This charge had formerly been 
paid out of the land tax, in the nature of 
an anticipation of the payments into the 
exchequer ; but it had been thought that 


it would be more regular to vote it in the 
‘committee of supply, that in common 
with the other expenses of the country, 
‘it might be brought more distinctly before 
| parliament. The deficiency which was 


' now to be voted, was the difference between 


, the sum of 300,000/. voted for the purpose 
| he had already described, and the small 


| excess of the ways and means of last year 


In the miscellaneous estimates, however, | above their estimated amount. These 
was included the vote of 100,000/. for the two extraordinary payments which were 


augmentation of small livings. Last year 


| this year to be provided for, amounted to 


the miscellaneous estimates amounted to | 659,686/., which added to the regular 


1,795,000.—The total of the supply, 
therefore, under the various heads which 
he had enumerated was 18,392,400/. Last 
year it had been 20,074,091/.—To this 
sum of 18,392,400/. were to be added 
2,000,000/. for the interest of exchequer 
bills, and a sinking fund on them of 
560,000/.; making the grand total of 
supply 20,952,400/. That for the last 
year was 22,304,091/.—He thought it 
very probable that in consequence of the 
(VOL. XXXVIII.) 


| supplies for the service of the year, made 


21,011,000/.—He should now briefly 
state the manner in which he proposed to 
provide for this sum. In the first place 
there was the vote of 3,000,000/. on the 
annual taxes, which it was unnecessary to 
explain, as the same vote was proposed 
yearly. The next sum was 3,500,000/. 
on those excise duties which by law were 
continued till 1821. It would be found, 


by reference to the accounts, that in the 
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year ending the 5th of April 1818, those 
duties preduced only 3,184,950. But 
from the state of progressive impreve- 
ment in which they now were, there was 
a fair prospect that within the year 1818 
they would produce three millions and a 
half. The next item was the usual sum 
of 250,000/. by way of lottery. The sale 
of old naval stores it was estimated would 
produce a similar sum. In 1817 it would 
be seen that they produced 400,000/. ; 
but it was obvious that the sum produced 
from that source, must diminish with the 
duration of peace. In the present year 
the commissioners of the navy have cal- 
culated the produce at 250,000/. This 
sum was of course but a conjectural 
estimate, though there was reason to 
believe that it had not been taken too 
highly. The next item arose from some 
considerable arrears to be received on the 
tax. In the last year 1,522,648/. 

ad been received from that source. Still 
350,000/. remained to be collected, of 
which it was calculated that about 250,000/. 
would probably be received in the present 
year. There was also a sum of 21,4481, 
arising from the profits resulting from the 
Joan of 1,000,000/. of exchequer bills 
granted last year, to promote public 
works and for the general employment of 
the poor; which profits the commissioners 
for managing that loan had already paid 
into the exchequer; and much more was 
expected to be returned in the course of 
the current year. The total amount, there- 
fore, of what might be called the ready 
money of the ways and means, was 
7,271,448/. He did not this year mean 
to take credit for any surplus on the con- 
solidated fund; for although he had no 
doubt that there would be a considerable 
‘surplus, yet he did not believe it would 
be more than sufficient to replace the 
deficiencies of the income of that fund in 
former years. Those arrears however 
would this year be discharged, and in the 
next year he hoped a very considerable 
sum would be at the disposal of parlia- 
ment, from the surplus of that fund.— 
Comparing the sum of 7,271,448/., which 
he had already described as the ready 
money of the ways and means, with the 
sum of 21,011,000/., which he had stated 
to be the total amount of the supplies, it 
would appear that there was a sum of 
about 14,000,000/. to be provided for, for 
the service of the year. With a view to 
provide for this sum of 14,000,000/., and 
also to effect a considerable reduction of 
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our unfunded debt, ministers had resolved 
to enter into the arrangements which it 
was now his duty to explain to the com- 
mittee. In the first place it would be 
necessary that he should state the objects 
which government had in view in these 
arrangements ; the principal of which was, 
by funding a certain portion of exchequer 
bills, to effect a considerable reduction ina 
the unfunded debt. The committee must 
be aware that it was always usual to take 
the earliest opportunity after a peace, of 
funding a great part of the floating debt, 
which never failed to accumulate in time 
of war. There was no doubt, an unusual 
amount of this debt at present, which 
government had been naturally anxious to 
reduce as soon as circumstances might 
favour the operation, but respecting which, 
it had not until that time been deemed 
advisable to take any step. It might be 
recollected, although perhaps it was not a 
matter of any great consequence, that in 
1816 he had given a sort of notice of his 
intention after the expiration of two years 
of peace, to propose the funding of a 
certain amount of exchequer bills. If 
the state of our finances had not been so 
favourable as to warrant the execution of 
his intended plan, he should certainly not 
have considered himself bound to act 
according to the notice he had alluded 
to; but he had the satisfaction to say, not 
only that the expectations which he enter- 
tained in 1816 were realized, but that he 
was enabled to do much more than he had 
at that time led the Ilouse to expect, or to 
hope. It was a fact, that although the 
unfunded debt had increased to a great 
degree since the peace, that accumulation 
was not productive of any detriment or in- 
convenience to the country; but still it 
was not deemed consistent with sound 
policy, or with the financial principles 
which had always regulated the conduct of 
the British government, to allow such an 
accumulation to continue, much less to 
increase. ‘The considerable addition to 
our unfunded debt within the last two 
years—amounting to no less a sum thah 
18,000,000/., was notoriously the inevi- 
table result of the decision of that House, 
to put an end to the tax on property. 
But although (as he had already a no 
public inconvenience was occasioned by 
the amount of our unfunded debt, still it 
was thought inexpedient farther to pro- 
long the existence of such a debt as fifty 
or sixty millions ; because, in the event of 
any public alarm or danger, of which, how- 
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ever, he had no apprehension, the existence 
of such a debt might be productive of seri- 
ous mischief. Prudent ministers, finding 
the state of the funds, with the general cir- 
cumstances of the country favourable for 
the purpose—finding also, that there vas 
a great overflow of money in the market, 
would certainly consider the present as an 
advantageous moment at which to reduce 
the floating debt. He put it to the com- 
mittee whether it was probable that a 
more favourable opportunity than this 
would present itself? The funds might 
and probably would be higher; but that 
could not be expected at any early period 
to afford the means of making a more be- 
neficial arrangement than that which he 
was about to show had been concluded. 
By this arrangement the expectations 
which he held out in 1816 had been more 
than fulfilled. There were some persons 
no doubt who had objected to the increase 
of the unfunded debt since the conclusion 
of peace; but he was always of opinion, 
that such increase was much preferable to 
the contraction of a loan. The committee 
might perhaps do him the honour to re- 
collect the opinion which he had express- 
ed on this subject in 1816. At that time 
he asserted the policy of rather issuing 
exchequer bills to meet the exigencies of 
the year, than of borrowing money or 
contracting any loan; and he stated that, 
besides the saving of interest in the bar- 
gain he had made with the Bank, if the sum 
then raised by exchequer bills should be 
repaid by some future loan, the saving to 
the public might be considerable. On 
the same occasion, he had expressed his 
opinion of the expediency of funding ex- 
chequer bills whenever the 3 per cents 
should rise to seventy-five. They were 
now at eighty. Time therefore he was 
glad to say had justified his opinion ; for 
no less than two millions were saved 
within two years to the country by pre- 
ferring the issue of exchequer bills to the 
contraction of any loan, and it was now 
proposed to fund twenty-seven millions of 
those bills, an amount much larger than 
he had anticipated. But, were the whole 
of the outstanding bills, beyond the 
amount which it must be considered as 
desirable to keep outstanding during peace 
funded at once, he had the satisfaction to 
say, that no addition would be made to 
the capital of the national debt beyond 
that at which it stood at the conclusion of 
the war. For gentlemen were perhaps 
not aware of the progress that had been 
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made by the sinking fund during the 
peace. Such had been the progress of that 
fund that no less than 50,000,000/. of capi- 
tal stock had been reduced by it since No- 
vember 1815;—he meant that the amount 
of the debt on the dst of November 1815 
was 50,000,000/. higher than it was at the 
moment he was speaking. This reduc- 
tion of the debt to so great an amount 
must have had the effect of clearing the 
market of stock, and of removing the ap- 


‘prehensions arising from so great an 


annual expenditure.—By the quantity of 
unfunded debt which it was now proposed 
to fund, he hoped the money market and 
the public credit would be so much im- 
proved, as to lead to very important ulte- 
rior consequences—he meant to the re- 
duction of the four and five per cents. He 
entertained a hope that the accomplish- 
ment of this desirable object might be 
looked for at no very distant period. 
Such indeed was the improved state of 
the money market, that although it might, 
not be expedient to propose such a re- 
duction within the present year, it might 
he thought, be confidently looked for 
within the next session. But he did not 
altogether despair of being able to bring 
forward such a measure even within 
the present session. He should now 
state the principle on which the pre- 
sent plan was founded. The object of 
ministers had been to raise a consi- 
derable sum of money for the service 
of the year without increasing the nominal 
capital of the debt, by creating out of the 
3 per cent stock a stock which should 
bear the interest of 34 per cent; while 
the existence of such a stock would na- 
turally serve to facilitate the reduction of 
the 4 and 5 per cents; for the 34 per 
cents would rise to par sooner than the $ 
per cents; and if the holders of the 5 per 
cents were to be reduced to 4 per cent, 
instead of this $4 stock, there might be 
an apprehension entertained by them that 
they would be eventually reduced to 3, 
which by the terms of the contract for the 
creation of the 3} per cent stock they 
were secure from for 10 years. On those 
grounds he looked to the new stock as 
the means of affording great facilities for 
the reduction of the four and five per 
cents; while the creation of that stock 
produced no addition to the nominal ca- 
pital of the debt. It was proposed that the 
new stock should consist of 27,000,000/., 
by which the sum of 3,000,000/. would be 
raised for the public service, by the pay- 
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ment of 11 per cent, on the sum trans- 
ferred as a compensation for the difference 
of value between a 34 and a 8 per cent. 
fund. It was also proposed to fund ex- 
chequer bills to the amount of 27,000,000. 
The terms had already been before the 
public. The subscriber would have to 
pay 114. for every 100/. stock, transferred 
rom the 3 per cent into the 34 per cent 
stock. The actual difference considered 
in the light of an annuity between the 3 
and the 34per cent funds would have been 
when the offer was made 13 per cent; 
that was supposing the price to be 78. In 
this offer a fair and free bonus was held 
out of two per cent; but were it not for 
the protection to be afforded to the 34 per 
cents by the purchases of the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, the difference would indeed be ex- 
tremely small. The public would be a 
gainer on the whole transaction of 
3,000,000/. He had also been encouraged 
to make the present experiment, from 
the success of an arrangement sanctioned 
by parliament last year for legalising the 
transfer of 3 per cent stock into the Irish 
84 per cents, by the sacrifice of a seventh 
of the capital so transferred. This plan 
had been acted on last autumn to the 
amount of half a million ; a material sum 
considering the circumstances of Ireland. 
But such transfer manifesting the willing- 
ness of stockholders to avail themselves 
of a proposition for the investment of 
money in a 31 per cent fund, and the 
Irish proprietors in the British stocks so 
promptly making the transfer with the 
view of having their interest paid to them 
in Dublin, it struck his mind that other 
holders of the 3 per cents might be 
equally ready to seek an advanced in- 
terest on their capital in London. Hence 
the present plan was brought forward. 
In the original notice at the Bank, it had 
only been stated that a subscription 
would be opened for raising a part of the 
supply of the year, and it was proposed 
that the parties transferring their stock 
should have the option of funding exche- 
quer bills to the extent of double the 
amount of the money to be paid as the 
consideration for the exchange of % per 
cents into a 34 per cent stock. Under this 
plan 6,000,000. of stock had been sub- 
scribed for transfer within the first three 
days. 
After this time a farther opportunity 
was offered by the second notice for 
funding exchequer bills to the amount of 
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a sum equal to the stock transferred. 
This was so much approved of that nearly 
the whole sum had been raised at the 
time he was speaking, and there was no 
doubt of its speedy completion. The ad- 
dition to the funded debt in consequence 
of the propositions which he had to sub- 
mit would be about 34,900,000/. of stock, 
which however would only produce an 
augmentation of the nominal capital of 
the public debt beyond the money actually 
raised to the amount of between four and 
five millions, being the difference between 
the above sum of 34,900,000/. and that of 
30,270,000/. either of money to be paid 
in, or of unfunded debt reduced. Ac- 
cording to the last intelligence from Ire- 
land, he understood that the price of 3} 
per cents in that country was 93 ; which 
bore a full comparative proportion to the 
English 3 per cents. Apprehensions had 
been expressed, that the new stock was 
not likely to be so marketable, and there- 
fore that it would sink in value. But it 
would be recollected, that it was the duty 
of the commissioners for the redemption 
of the national debt, to apply the sinking 
fund to that stock which could be had on 
the best terms, and that it was theretore in 
the power of those commissioners always 
to maintain the new stock in its relative 
proportion. They had indeed such a 
command in the money market as would 
enable them effectually to guard against 
any undue depreciation of the new stock. 
In order to put the committee in more 
complete possession of his plan, he would 
read it to them in its detailed form :—[see 
opposite }. 

The committee would observe that the 
rate of interest was lower than could have 
been expected at the termination of an 
expensive war, and under all the circum- 
stances in which the country was placed. 
This interest it was proposed to provide 
for by cancelling stock according to the 
act of 1813. If the committee would 
compare the terms on which 1} millions 
of naval exchequer bills were funded in 
1785 by Mr. Pitt, with the present plan, 
the difference in favour of the latter would 
be immediately seen. The funds were 
only at 56 in 1785, which was a period of 
peace; but by the operation of the sink- 
ing fund, which had enabled the country 
to make such extraordinary efforts in the 
late war, the funds were at 57 even at the 
close of that war, and they were now as 
high as 80. With this fact before the 
committee and the public, every man 
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must see that no doubt could be enter- 
tained of the success of the new stock. 
Of that success those most interested and 
most competent to judge were already 
fully assured. Some doubt he understood 
had been expressed whether the holders 
of exchequer bills would be willing to 
fund them on the terms proposed; but 
he apprehended that there was no ground 
for such doubt; first, because it was for 
the advantage of those holders to sub- 
scribe, and secondly, because he never 
remembered an instance in which sub- 
scribers had declined to perform the op- 
tional part of their engagement.— Advert- 
ing to the act of 181%, and reverting to 
the charge of interest, he observed, that 
it was his intention to propose that that 
charge should be defrayed out of the 
sinking fund. ‘This proposition, however, 
he meant to bring forward on another day, 
taking care to provide that no reduction 
of the sinking fund should take place 
within the present year. The committee 
would remember that by the act of 1813 
it was provided that there should be a ° 
reserved sum of 100 millions of stock in 
the hands of the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt for cer- 
tain purposes, and he was happy to say; 
that of that sum about 90,000,000/. had 
already been provided. A sum of 
84,000,000/. had indeed already been ad- 
vertised in the Gazette. The charge of 
interest upon this occasion, or any other 
charge to be imposed upon the sinking 
fund, he proposed to have defrayed in 
such a manner, as not to reduce the pre- 
sent amount cf the fund in the hands of 
the commissioners. To the reduction of 
that fund, he was indeed by no means 
disposed to assent ; and therefore his pur- 
pose was, that the after-purchases of the 
commissioners should be employed to de- 
fray those charges. But he would not 
enter further into that subject at present, 
for that would be to anticipate the dis- 
cussion of a future day. Reverting to 
the improvement of the revenue, he ob- 
served, that it afforded a most gratifying 
reflection. ‘That improvement was indeed 
such in the excise, from which the condi- 
tion and consumption of the people might 
best be estimated, that the receipt of the 
last quarter, compared with the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year, was improved 
more than 10 per cent, the increase havin 
been 509,750/. on a revenue of 4,640,0002 
The excise war duty of the last quarter 
exceeded in amount the corresponding 
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quarter of the last year by near 90,000I. 
Nor were the customs duties less promis- 
ing in their appearance than those of the 
excise. There was one circumstance with 
respect to them to which it was neces- 
sary the committee should refer the form- 
ing their estimate of that branch of the 
revenue. In consequence of the additional 
duty of 3s. a cwt. to be paid on sugar after 
the 5th of January 1818, a larger portion 
of the sugar duties had been paid in anti- 
cipation; so that, in the quarter be- 
fore the last, five or six hundred thou- 
sand pounds had been paid of those duties 
which, in the fair routine of the revenue, 
would have been paid in the last quarter. 
Nevertheless, the amount of the customs 
duties of that last quarter exceeded by 
above 90,000/. that of the corresponding 
uarter, and might have been expected, if 
is circumstance had not taken place, to 
have exceeded it by six or seven hundred 
thousand pounds. Calculating on all these 
circumstances, and looking at the general 
improvement in the commerce and manu- 
factures of the country (of which the com- 
mittee must themselves be perfectly aware) 
it was impossible not to anticipate, that so 
large an increase would take place in the 
revenue before the close of the year, as to 
add considerably to the consolidated fund. 
It was not his intention, however (as he 
had already stated), to call on parlia- 
ment for any grant from the consolidated 
fund in the present year: but next year 
he hoped, that a considerable sum might 
become available from it for the public 
service. For the charges thrown on the 
consolidated fund this year, he should pro- 
pose no new taxes. He would at all events 
abstain from doing so till next year, and in 
the interim, he hoped the circumstances of 
the year or the consequences of the great 
measure now submitted to the committee, 
would furnish the means of providing for 
them in a manner the most satisfactory to 
the public. —The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving the following Reso- 
lutions : 

1. “ That, towards raising the supply grant- 
ed to his majesty, every person who shall, on 
or before the 24th of April 1818, have sub- 
scribed his name in the books of the governor 
and company of the Bank of England, for 
the poe of converting not less than 
2,000/. capital stock in the S/. per cent, con- 
solidated, or 3 per cent reduced annuities, into 
annuities at the rate of 3/. 10s. per cent per 
annum, shall upon the transfer of such 31. 
per cent annuities to the account of the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the National 
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Debt, and upon payment to the chief cashier 
or cashiers of the governor and company of 
the Bank of England, at the times hereafter 
mentioned, of the sum of 11/. in money for 
every 100/. of the said annuities, be entitled 
to 100/. in annuities, after the rate of 3/. 10s. 
per cent per annum, which annuities shall be 
charged upon the consolidated fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and shall be payable half yearly at the Bank 
of England, on the Sth of April, and the 10th 
of October, and shall be transferable in the 
books of the governor and company of the 
Bank of England; and the whole of the mo- 
ney to arise from the payment of 11/.0n each 
100/., 3/. per cent consolidated or reduced 
annuities to be subscribed, or to be transferred 
as aforesaid, shall not exceed the sum of 
3,000,000/. 

“ That every person subscribing 3/. per 
cent or reduced annuities, into 
annuities bearing interest at the rate of 32, 
10s. per cent shall transfer the amount of 32, 
per cent annuities subscribed to the account 
of the commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt, at the following times, viz. ; 
every person subscribing 2,000/. and less than 
50,000/. of such annuities, shall transfer 152. 
per cent thereof to the said commissioners on 


any day between the 28th day of April, and 


the 4th day of May 1818, on which the books 
of the governor and company of the Bank of 
England shall be open fur making transfers, 
and the remaining 85/. per cent on or before 
the 2d day of June 1818; and every person 
subscribing 50,000/. and upwards of such au- 
nuities, shall transfer 15. per cent thereof on 
the 28th or 29th of this instant April, and the 
remaining 85/. per cent on or before the 27th 
of November next. 

“That the said sum of 11/. in money for 
every 100/. of 3 per cent consolidated or re- 
duced annuities so subscribed to be transferred 
to the account of the commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt shall be paid 
to the chief cashier or cashiers of the gover- 
nor and company of the Bank of England, on 
or before the days and times hereafter men- 
tioned, viz.; 1/. at the time of subscribing, by 
way of a deposit, and as a security for making 
the further payments. 1/. on or before the 
19th of June 1818, 1/. on or before the 24th 
of July, 1/. on or before the 7th of August, 
1/. on or before the 4th of September, 1/. on 
or before the 16th of October, 1/. on or before 
the 13th of November, 1/. on or before the 
4th of December, 1/. on or before the 15th of 
January 1819, 1/. on or before the 5th of Ve- 
February; and il. on or before the Sth of 
March. 

“ That every subscriber who shall on or be- 
fore the 4th day of February 1819, pay the 
whole of his subscription, shall be allowed an 
interest by way of discount, after the rate of 
al. per cent per annum on the sum so advanc- 
ed for completing his subscription, to be com- 
puted from the day of completing the same to 
the 5th day of March 1819. 
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« That every person who shall, on or before 
the 2d of June 1818, have transferred to the 
account of the commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt the whole of the 3/. 

er cent consolidated or reduced annuities 
subscribed by him, shall be entitled to the 
principal sum of 88/. in annuities at the rate of 
31. 10s. per cent for every 100/. 3/. per cent 
annuities so transferred, such annuity at the 
rate of 3/. 10s. per cent, to commence from 
the 5th of April 1818 ; and every person who 
shall after the 2d day of June and before the 
27th of November, have transferred to the 
account of the said commissioners the whole 
of the 3/. per cent consolidated or reduced 
annuities subscribed by him, shall be entitled 
tu the principal sum of 88/, in annuities at the 
rate of 3/. 10s. per cent for every 100/. of 31. 

r cent annuities so transferred, such annu- 
ities at the rate of 3/. 10s. per cent, to com- 
mence from the 10th of October 1818; and 
every person who shall, on or before the 5th 
of March 1819, have paid to the chief cashier 
or cashiers of the governor and company of the 
Bank of England the sum of 11/. in money 
for every 100/. of 3!. per cent annuities sub- 
scribed by him, shall be entitled to the farther 
pincipal sum of 12d. in annuities at the rate of 
3/. 10s. per cent for every sum of 114. so paid, 
such annuities to commence from the 5th 
day of April 1818; and such annuities at the 
rate of 3/. 10s. per cent per annum shall not 
bereduced, nal the principal sum of such 
annuities be paid off, at any time before the 
5th day of April 1829. 

“ That the commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt be authorized and re- 
quired to purchase the said annuities after the 
rate of 3/. 10s. per cent in the proportion of 
at least 1/. per cent per annum on the ¢a- 
pital to be created, whenever the principal 
sum of 100/. of such annuities can be pur- 
chased for less than 100/. in money. 

“ That the annuities at the rate of S/. 10s. 
per cent shall, under the provisions of an act 
made in the 57th year of his present majesty, 
intitvled, ‘An Actto permit the transfer of ca- 
pital from certain Public Stocks or Funds in 
‘ Great Britain to certain Public Stocks or 
‘ funds in Ireland,’ be transferrable into an- 
nuities at the rate of 3/. 10s. per cent, payable | 
and transferrable at the bank of Ireland ; and | 
every person transferring such annuities paya- | 
ble at the Bank of England shall be entitled | 
for every 100/. so transferred to the principal | 
sum of 108/. 6s. 8d. in annuities at the rate of 
= = per cent payable at the bank of Ire- 

and, 

“That every person who shall have com- 
pleted the transfer to the account of the com- 
missioners for the reductien of the National 
Debt of the whole of the 3/. per cent consoli- 
dated annuities subscribed by him, shall be 
entitled to a dividend or interest at the rate 
of 15s. for every principal sum of 100/.in such 
3/. per cent consolidated annuities which may 
have been so transferred, such dividend or 
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interest to be paid at the Bank of England on 
the 5th of July next ensuing, provided the 
whole of the 3 per cent consolidated annuities 
subscribed by such persun shall be transferred 
to the said commissioners on or before the 2d 
of June, or on the 5th of January next ensuing 
—_e the whole of the 3/. per cent conso.- 
idated annuities subscribed by such person 
shall be transferred to the said commissioners 
after the 2d of June and before the 27th of 
November next; and after payment of 
the said dividend or interest, the whole of 
the said consolidated and reduced annuities 
which may be transferred to the said com- 
missioners shall be cancelled, and the divi- 
dends on such annuities shall be uo longer 
payable. 

2. “ That, towards raising the supply grante 
ed to his majesty, every person who shall, on 
or before the 24th of this instant April, have 
subscribed his name in the books of the go- 
vernor and company of the Bank of England 
for transferring to the account of the commis. 
sioners for the reduction of the National Debt 
3/. per cent annuities for other annuities at 
the rate of 3/. 10s. per cent, shall be at liberty 
to subscribe his name in the books of the said 
governor and company on the 28th or 29th of 
April, or the 2d of May next, for converting 
into 3/. per cent consolidated and reduced an- 
nuities, upon the terms and conditions here- 
after mentioned, any exchequer bills alread 
issued, or which may be issued before the 1st 
of August 1818, and which may not have been 
advertised to be paid off before the respective 
days of payment hereafter specified, to an 
amount not exceeding 100/.in exchequer bills 
for every 1001. of stock subscribed inks trans- 
ferred to the account of the commissioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt; and that 
every such person shall at the time of so sub- 
scribing his name make a deposit with the 
chief cashier or cashiers of the governor and 
company of the Bank of England, equal to 52. 
le cent at least, on the amount of exchequer 

ills so subscribed, as a security for deli- 
vering into the office of the paymasters of 
exchequer bills the amount of exchequer bills 
so subscribed in manner following; viz. 
20/. per cent on or before the ist of August; 
20/. on or before the 3rd of September ; 207. 
on or before the 1st of October ; 20/. on or be- 
fore the 31st of October. The remainder on 
or before the 26th of November. And that 
whenever the deposit shall have been made at 
the Bank in money as aforesaid, the paymas- 
ters of exchequer bills shall, so soon as the 
subscriber shall have brought in exchequer 
bills to the whole amount of his subscription, 
return to such subscribers the amount of such 
deposit; or such deposit may be taken 
into account as a part payment of the sub- 
scription of such subscribers. 

“ That every person who shall have made 
a deposit at the Bank of England to the 
amount of 54. percent on the exchequer bills 
subscribed by him, shall receive from the 
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paymasters of exchequer bills a certificate or 
certificates upon which a receipt for the 
deposit made at the Bank of England shall 
be written ; and such certificate or such cer- 
tificates shall be carried to the office of the 
paymasters of exchequer bills at the time 
of making every future payment, the receipt for 
which shall be written thereon ; and when the 
whole amount of exchequer bills expressed in 
such certificate or certificates shall have been 
acknowledged to have heen received by the 
paymasters of exchequer bills, such certificate 
or certificates being carried into the Bank of 
England, and lodged with the governor and 
company of the said Bank, shall entitle the 
person or persons holding the same, for every 
100/. principal money contained therein, to 
64/. capital stock in the 3/. per cent consoli- 
dated annuities, the interest whereon shall 
commence from the 5th day of January, 
1818, but the first payment shall not be made 
until the 5th day of January, 1819; and to 
641. capital stock in the 3/. per cent reduced 
annuities, the interest whereon shall com- 
mence from the 5th of April, 1818, and the 
first payment to be made on the 10th of Oc- 
tober next, if the subscription shall have 
been completed on or before the 3rd of Sep- 
tember next; but if the subscription shall 
not be completed until after that time, the 
first payment shall not be made until the 5th 
of April, 1819. 

“That the interest on all exchequer bills 
which shall be deposited at the Bank of Eng- 
Jand, or which may be carried into the office 
of the paymasters of exchequer bills as afore- 
said, shall be computed up to’the 1st of Au- 
gust next inclusive, from which time the 
same shall cease, and the interest which may 
be due on such bills from the day of their 
date up to the said 1st of August shall be paid 
by the said paymasters as soon as conveniently 
may be after the said bills shall have been 
deposited or delivered in. 

“That every such subscriber as aforesaid 
who shall be desirous of making up any part 
of the subscription in money instead of ex- 
chequer bills, shall be at liberty to do so, 
upon paying the same into the Bank of Eng- 
land to the account of the paymasters of ex- 
chequerd ills, together with a sum equal to 
11. per cent upon such money payment ; and 
also if such payment should be made after the 
1st day of August next, a further sum, equal 
to two-pence per cent per diem on the amount 
gf such payment in money, to be computed 
from the said tstof August; and the paymas- 
ters of exchequer bills shall, upon the pay- 
ment to their account being duly certified to 
them, grant a receipt on the befure-mentioned 
certificate for such payment, in the same 
manner as if exchequer bills had been brought 
into their office. 

“ That all the monies to be received by the 
cashier or cashiers of the governor and com- 

any of the Bank of England, ar which may 
paid into the Bank to the account of the 
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paymasters of exchequer bills shall be paid 
into the receipt of the exchequer, to be ap- 
plied from time to time to such services as 
shall have been voted by this House in this 
session of parliament. 

“3. That, towards raising the supply 
granted to his majesty, there * issued and 
applied the sum of 3,500,000/. out of the 
duties granted by an act made in the 56th 
of his present majesty, intituled ‘ An Act to 
‘ continue until the sth of July, 1821, certain 
‘ additional Duties of Excise in Great Bri- 
tain,’ 

“4. That, towards raising the supply 
granted to his majesty, there be issued and 
applied such sum or sums of money not ex- 
ceeding 250,000/., arising from arrears of the 
duties on property, professions, trades, and 
offices, cogs by an act made in the 46th 
year of his present majesty, as shall be paid 
into the exchequer between the 5th of April, 
1818, and the 5th of April, 1819.” 


The first Resolution being put, 

Mr. Brougham said, he wished to make 
a few observations on what had fallen from 
the right hon. gentleman, although, con- 
sidering the great multiplicity of the de- 
tails into which the right hon. gentleman 
had necessarily entered, it could not be 
expected that he should follow him 
throughout the whole of his speech. 
There were, in his opinion, many things 
in the statement of the right hon. gentle- 
man, and in the principle on which he 
founded that statement, that bad an ob- 
vious tendency to conceal from the com- 
mittee what appeared to him to be the sum 
and substance of the measure which the 
right hon. gentleman was proposing. ‘Fhe 
great and new plan of finance broached 
by the right hon. gentleman, scemed to 
resolve itself into this (and if he mis- 
understood it he should be happy to be 
set right), that a clear deficit existing of 
somewhere about fourteen millions, that 
deficit must someway or other be supplied; 
and this great and new plan consisted in 
some way or other borrowing the sum ne- 
cessary—in contracting, in fact, a new 
loan either from a three anda half or a 
three per cent stock the interest of which 
(to be charged on the sinking fund) would 
amount to nearly 1,200,000/. Whatever 
might be the details of the proposition, 
that, he conceived, to be the result, or, 
in vulgar Janguage, the upshot of it. Now, 
after three or four years of peace, he, 
for one, could not consider that a state 
of things in which such a proceeding be- 
came necessary, was at all flattering. 
The right hon. gentleman, indeed, ap- 
peared to cntertain very sanguine hopes— 
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hopes grounded on a comparison of the | cent than for four! And the reason assign- 
receipts of one branch of the revenue in| edby the righthon. gentleman was, that the 
the last quarter, with the corresponding | holder of five per cents, thus at once com- 
quarter of 1817. Whether it was pro-| muting his stock for three and a half per 
bable that the right hon. gentleman’s | cent, would feel confident that it would 
hopes would be realized, was a question | never be reduced lower. For his own 
into which he would not then stop to in-| part, if he had the good fortune to be a 
quire; but the fact evidently was, that | large holder of five per cent stock, and 
after three or four years of peace, so far | if he were asked whether he would com- 
were we from being able to make the two | mute it for stock at four, or stock at three 
ends of our finances meet,that a clear de- | and a half per cent, he confessed that he 
ficit existed to the amount which he had | should think the right hon. gentleman's 
already stated; and that the means re-| argument, by which he would persuade 
sorted to to supply that deficiency were | him to prefer the three and a half per 
the old war means of a loan, the interest | cent, very metaphysical. He would beg 
of which was to be paid, not on the old | to have the four per cent stock in the first 
war system, but by charging it on the | instance, and to talk about the three and 
sinking fund. On this view of the subject, ' a half at leisure—knowing at least this, 
he confessed that he felt it to be wise and | that while he retained the four per cent. 
rudent to withhold; until he should be | stock, he should be enjoying a half per 
urther advised, any congratulations to’ cent more than he would have done had 
the committee on the state of the country. he embraced the other branch of the al- 
The invention of the new stock of three ternative. But on what ground was any 
and a half per cent. was another matter | holder of five per cent stock to entertain 
on which, with his present information, | a confidence that if his stock were reduced 
he must be allowed to withhold his felici- | to three and a half per cent it would 
tations. This stock, according to the | never be reduced still more? The same 
right hon. gentleman’s representation, ap- | cause, namely, the rise of the funds, which 
peared to be intended for a kind of half-| would give the chancellor of the exche- 
way house for the four and five per cents. quer the power of inducing the holder of 
in that journey downwards, which the | five per cents to accept of a similar 
right hon gentleman seemed confidently | amount of stock in the four per cents, 
to anticipate they would make at no’ might, if progressive, enable him to in- 
very distant period. The right hon. gen- duce the holder of stock in the three and a 
tleman entertained hopes, that at no dis- half per cent to accept of a similar 
tant day he might be enabled to induce amount of stock at a less interest. He 
the holders of four and five per cents to was at a loss, therefore, to see what 
transfer their stock to a fund bearing a_ temptation there was to the holders of five 
lower interest ; and the right hon. gentle- per cents (in the event of circumstances 
man said, that if he had allowed the stocks warranting any change) to take these 
to remain as hitherto, divided only into | three and a half per cents in preference 
three, four, and five per cents, he should | to four per cents.: and if there was no 
have found it difficult to effect his stl such temptation, he wished to know with 
pose ; and that there having been hitherto | what public benefit this new and grand 
only the three per cents into which the financial invention was pregnant ?—He 
four and five per cents could be com- could not close the few observations which 
muted, he had devised this new plan of _ he had taken the liberty to make on this 
a three and a half per cent for the future | subject, without entering his solemn pro- 
accommodation of the holders of four and | test against one part of the right hon. 
five per cents. The right hon. gentleman | gentleman’s budget. He meant that by 
had declared, that the advantages of his | which it was again proposed to raise a sum 
new plan in this respect were as plain as | comparatively paltry and contemptible, 
possible ; for that if a holder of five per | by way of lottery. He begged the com- 
cents were required to commute his stock |; mittee to remark, in addition to all the 
for a stock bearing a lower interest, he | objections that had so long existed to this 
would rather change it;—he supposed , way of raising money, a peculiarity in the 
the right hon. gentleman was about to | present instance—a gross and palpable 
say, for three and a half per cent stock | inconsistency in the two parts of the 
than for three per cent.; but no—he would | budget, the expenses, and ways and 
rather change it for three and a half per | means. When his hon. friend, the mem- 
( VOL. XXXVIILI. ) (Q) 
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ber for Worcester, (Mr. Lyttelton) s09 | 
forcibly argued the abandonment of the 
lottery, the right hon. gentleman had 
not a word to say in reply. His answer 
was @ mere subterfuge to enable him to 
escape from the effect of his hon. friend’s 
observations, and to cling to this favour- 
ite mode of finance. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman admitted that it was liable to 
all the objections which had been adduced 
against it by his hon. friend; he did not ' 
deny its immoral and pernicious tendency ; | 
but all that he urged was, that government | 
could not afford to give it up, and thus | 
do what his conscience told him ought to 

be done, with a due regard to the morals_ 
and happiness of the community. Now, | 
however, while still clinging to this me- 
thod of raising money, there was to be 
found in the same budget, in which it was | 
again brought forward, an item of 4.00,000/. 
to be paid to the Spanish government for 
the relinquishment of the Slave trade, as 
a fit sacrifice to that justice and morality, 
which by the grossest inconsistency, the 
proposition for raising a sum of money by 
way of lottery tended to trample under 
foot. Did he (Mr. Brougham) object to 
this grant of 400,000/. for the purpose he 
had mentioned? By no means. He had 
stood by the right hon. gentleman when 
he made the proposition to the House. 
He had answered those hon. members on 
his side of the House who objected to the 
proposition. He had contended that it 
was money well bestowed, for that it was 
bestowed on higher than financial grounds. 
But then, on the same principle, he ob- 
jected to this proposition for raising 
money by lottery. He objected to it on 
higher than financial grounds. He could 
not conclude the desultory observations 
with which he had troubled the commit- 
tee, without entering his protest against 
this proposition ; for although he knew 
that there were other honourable members 
who would do so with greater effect, he 
could not allow the first opportunity of 
contending against the continuance of 
so base a resource, to pass, without 
availing himself of it. 

Mr. Grenfell wished to offer a few re- 
marks on the statement which had been 
made by his right hon. friend the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. After consider- 
able expectation—an expectation that had 
existed from the commencement of the ses- 
sion—on the subject of his right hon. 
friend’s plan of finance, it was at length 
before the committee. He confessed, 
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that when he considered the details of this 
plan, he felt a considerable degree of dis- 
appointment. His right hon. friend well 
knew (for he had stated it to him else- 
where), that he disapproved of his new 
plan, on the ground that in was an injuri- 
ous and extravagant bargain for the pub- 
lic. By this plan his right hon, friend 
raised three millions, for which he was to 
pay an interest of above four and a half 
per cent. In other words, he gave an 
annuity of three pounds for sixty-six 
pounds, and while he did this he was tund- 
ing exchequer bills at 79. Why was 
such a sacrifice made? The sacrifice was 
thirteen pounds in sixty-six, which was as 
nearly as possible twenty per cent, or 


/600,000/. on the three millions. He 


could discover no object—no advantage 
whatever derivable to the public from 
the sacrifice of this enormous sum, but 
the contingent, the prospective, and even, 
according to the right hon. gentleman, 
the doubtful one of, at the end of ten 
years, inducing the holder of the three 
and a half per cents to take three per 
cent for his money. It might be his 
want of comprehension, but he really 
could not understand why it was neces- 
sary at the present moment to create a 
three and a half per cent stock, in order 
at some future period to induce the 
holder of four or five per cents to take it 
in commutation. Why do this now, in- 
stead of waiting to do it until the stocks 
should have attained to the elevation 
which would render the change practica- 
ble? He begged to say a few words as 
to the option to be given to the subscribers 
of exchequer bills to fund them now, or 
to wait until after the 2nd of May, an ad- 
vantage which to those subscribers was 
almost incalculable. If stocks rose by 
that period beyond 79, the subscribers 
mova cheerfully fund ; if they fell to 75, 
they would make their bow to his right 
hon. friend, and say, they would have 
nothing to do either with him or with his 
exchequer bills. 

Mr. Maberly thought very differently 
from the hon. gentleman who had just 
set down of the bargain that had been 
made by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
He was of opinion that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had a right to congratulate him- 
self on having made a bargain so advan- 
tageous to the public ; although he al- 


lowed that he did not altogether approve 
of the option to be given to the subscribers 
of exchequer bills. 


In the statement 
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which the right right hon. gentleman had 
made, he had not told the committee the 
amount of the deficiency this year in the 
consolidated fund, but merely that the 
surplus of the revenue would stand for 
that deficiency. He wished to know what 
that deficiency was; because, if he un- 
derstood rightly, the interest of the na- 
tional debt was charged on the consoli- 
dated fund, and if that fund were not 
large enough to furnish the interest, he 
was desirous of knowing how the deficiency 
was to be met. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, in answer to the hon. and learned 
gentleman, that the deficiency of fourteen 
millions arose in a great measure from 
circumstances which would not recur. 
Among other items, a considerable part 
of it proceeded from the charge on the 
unfunded debt. The charge voted this 
year on the unfunded debt was 2,600,000/. 
Next year he expected the outstanding 
exchequer bills would not exceed 40 mil- 
lions, which would occasion a reduction 
of charge of 900,000/. In the ways and 
means of next year, he confidently ex- 
pected an increase that would occasion a 
considerable surplus in the consolidated 
fund. In answer to the hon. gentleman 
who last spoke, he observed, that the de- 
ficiency of the consolidated fund amount- 
ed on the 5th of January to somewhat 
less than two millions, which deficiency, 
however, was susceptible of diminution. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had de- 
clared his surprise that he should enter- 
tain an expectation thatthe holders of five 
per cents should be induced to prefer the 
three and a half to the four per cents, on 
the ground that the three and a half per 
cents were not liable to reduction. In 
the first place, they could not be reduced 
for ten years. It was likewise to be ob- 
served, that, approaching as the three and 
a half per cents did to the lowest rate of 
interest, there was less probability of their 
reduction. When it was considered that 
they must rise much above par before any 
reduction could be attempted, they must 
be very sanguine indeed with respect to 
the prosperity of the country, who looked 
for a speedy reduction of them. As to 
the option given to the subscribers to ex- 
chequer bills, he had not meant any impu- 
tation when he had said that he had never 
known an instance 0 subscribers declin- 
ing to fulfil their engagement, although 
optional ; not that it would be dishonour- 
able should they not do so, but because, 
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as in the present instance, it was benefi- 
cial to them to do so. But suppose that 
a fall in the funds (which, if it were to 
take place, he was persuaded would be but 
temporary), were to induce the sub- 
scribers to avail themselves of the option, 
there would be nothing alarming in that. 
The utmost inconvenience would be some 
farther consideration of the ways and 
means, and he was already aware of a re- 
medy for the evil. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, he could not 
congratulate the public on a bargain in 
which money was to be borrowed at four 
and a half per cent when any individual 
could go into the market and borrow 
money at four per cent. He had no 
doubt, that if government thought fit they 
might resort to the old mode of an open 
loan, instead of the present plan of a close 
loan, in which they restrained themselves 
from borrowing from any except those who 
had before lent ; thus narrowing the num- 
ber of competitors, and in consequence 
increasing the terms. It turned out, that 
when the plan came to be tried, although 
the interest offered was above the market 
price, the mode of negociating the trans- 
action was found so inconvenient, that the 
money which it was originally proposed 
to borrow could not be raised. A sum of 
three millions, however, had been raised; 
and although the loss to the public on 
this sum was not so great as if the plan 
had been more successful still it was a 
considerable loss. The right hon. geutle- 
man boasted of it as a’ great advantage to 
the public, that no addition was made by 
this plan to the capital of the debt. But 
a great addition was made by it to the in- 
terest of the debt. Surely that was no 
great subject for congratulation. It was 
said, that the creation of the three and a 
half per cent stock would pay the way for 
the reduction of the four and five per 
cents. That, however, could not take 
place until the funds were considerably 
higher than at present. It could not take 
place until the three per cents were con- 
siderably beyond 90. He agreed, theres 
fore, with the hon. gentleman who imme- 
diately followed the chancellor of the 
exchequer, that it was illusory to suppose, 
that the reduction of the five per cents 
would be hastened by the creation of this 
three and a half per cent stock; and that 
the creation of it might with great pro- 
priety have been postponed until the pee 
riod at which it was wanted. He objected 
to the peculiar appropriation of the sink- 
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ing fund to this new stock. It was not 
placed on the same grounds, with respect 
to the sinking fund, as the other descrip- 
tions of stock. In fact, the sinking fund 
was a nominal piece of machinery, which, 
if such plans as these were persisted in, 
could be productive of nothing but un- 
cert.inty and confusion. At the present 
moment, the commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt were paying off 
the three per cents, the actual interest of 
which was 3/. 10s. per cent while the 
right hon. gentlem:n was borrowing three 
millions, for which he was to pay 4/. 10s. 
per cent. It was clear and palpable that 
such a transaction as this must be injuri- 
ous to the public interest. 

Mr. Hart Davis admitted, with the 
hon. member who had just set down that 
it would be impossible to equalise the 
interest of the 5 and 4 per cents to the 34, 
with a saving to the public of the differ- 
ence; but though the whole of the differ- 
ence might not be saved, yet a part of it 
might, and a considerable advantage be 
derived thereby. He would suppose that 
the 3 per cents were at 85 or 86, and the | 
34 at 99, then the equalisation might be | 
made of the funds alluded to, by allowing | 
a bonus to the holders. By this a saving 
of nearly two millions would be made.— 
The hon. gentleman then went, into some 
other observations on the proposed plan. | 
The reason, he said, why the plan, which 
was an- advantageous one, was not more | 
freely accepted at first was, that the value | 
of the 34 per cents Kad not yet found their 
level in the market: butin the next year, 
when their actual worth should be known, 
a loan offered in them would be most 
readily agreed to, because the public 
would then perceive the advantage they 
had in it. 

Sir .J. Newport said, that he could not 
see the advantages to the country in the 
terms of the proposed plan, which some 

entlemen seemed to think they possessed. 

e viewed it, he believed, in its proper 
light, when he looked at it as the com- 
mencement of a system of appropriating 
the sinking fund, but not in that manner 
which was likely to be most serviceable 
to the country. The commissioners were 
here tied down in their purchases, and a 
guarantee was given that the interest was 
not to be lower. As the three and a half 
per cent stock now to be created, was not 
to be redeemed for ten years, nor the in- 
terest reduced, he wished to know if all 
the three and a half per cent stock to be 
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thereafter created was to be secured in the 
same way. If this was not to be done, he 
desired to know where the line was to be 
drawn, and whether one part of the three 
and a half per cent stock was to be regu- 
lated one way, while the other parts of 
the same stock were subjected to different 
rules. He thought there would be a 
marked distinction made between the 
stock now to be created and that which 
was saleable at any hour, and was of 
opinion that it would be no easy task to 
bring it up to its full nominal value. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he understood his 
right hon. friend, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, to say, at the opening of his 
speech, that the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt, should pur- 
chase a certain portion of this stock when- 
ever it should be under par; but when it 
was below the level of the market, they 
might think it expedient to purchase 
more. His own opinion was, that if they 
should think it cheaper to purchase in this 
stock than in any other, it would be a 
great dereliction of their duty if they 
did not purchase in it. With respect to 
some observations that had fallen from his 
hon. friend (Mr. F. Lewis), he must say, 
that they appeared paradoxical He had 
called the plan of his right hon. friend, a 
close loan. Now this was rather a curious 
term to apply toa proposition, which gave 


| notice to every man who could — 


2,000/. 3 per cents to become a subscriber. 
It was also objected by his hon. friend, 
that the government were paying 4/. 10s., 
whilst individuals could borrow the same 
money at 4/. per cent. He was happy to 
hear that such a facility in getting money 
on interest now existed. But if by the 
operation of the new plan, the 3} per 
cent should soon be nearly at par, the 
conversion of the 5 per cent stock would 
be both advantageously and easily ef- 
fected. He considered, therefore, the 
benefits of the plan to be evident, inas- 
much as it went to produce a great deduc- 
tion in the nominal amount of the debt, 
whilst on the sum of 3,000,000/. it afforded 
a saving of 21,0001. to the consolidated 
fund. The present measure had been re- 
sorted to, it should be remembered, after 
a year of great depression. Till the un- 
funded debt was brought down in amount 
to what it might stand at during a time of 
peace, it was impossible to tell the exact 
state of our revenue and expenditure. 
After a year in which the revenue had 
fallen off by four millions, we had still a 
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real sinking fund to the amount which re- 
mained between the sum wanted to cover 
the ways and means of the year, and the 
14,000,000/. set apart for the sinking fund. 
To keep the actual sinking fund up to 
14,000,000/. in a time of peace would not 
be wise, as the burthens it would throw 
on the people would be found intolera- 
ble ; but such a reduction of the national 
debt should be provided for as would se- 
cure us the means of ———— meeting 
any future struggle, if we should unhap- 
pily again find ourselves in a state of war. 
Those who had spoken on this subject had 
not sufficiently discriminated between a 
budget of peace and a budget of war. In 
war, the measures necessary to be adopted 
would not admit of delay : but now the 
chancellor of the exchequer was not so 
pressed as to be obliged to accede to any 
terms which did not appear to be advan- 
tageous to the country. Any thing like 
a permanent arrangement would be better 

ostponed till next year, when they would 
Se able to judge what the income of the 
country was likely tobe. At the close of 
former wars such a course had been pur- 
sued, and no permanent arrangement had 
been decided upon, until the charges of 
the war had been provided for, and merged 
in the funded debt of the country. 

Mr JJ. P. Grant observed, that a larger 
rate of interest was tobe paid on the capital 
borrowed than was necessary, because it 
was the will of ministers to have a large 
sinking fund. He did not like the plan of 
keeping down the nominal amount of the 
debt, and paying a large annuity on it. 
To him it was clear, that by paying 4. 
10s. interest for a loan, when they might 
have obtained one at 4/. they made an 
unprovident bargain. He then entered 
into a series of statements explanatory of 
the charges that would fall on the country 
mm consequence of the measure now be- 
fore the House, and strongly condemned 
the application of the sinking fund to pay 
the interest of the public debt. Thus 
used, the sinking fund became but a mere 
machine, which threw on the country the 
expense of its management, without pro- 
ducing any of the advantages which the 
people had been taught to expect from it, 
as it was only made use of as a part of the 
ways and means of the year. He could 
not see any thing in the plan now brought 
forward, on which he could congratulate 
the House; but he thought it proper to 
lose no time in calling on the chancellor 
of the exchequer distinctly to state, what 
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his permanent plan of finance was to be, 
instead of going on as he had hitherto 
done since the termination of the war, 
raising loans year after year, without 
either admitting or denying the ways and 
means of the country to be equal to its 
expenditure. 

r. C. Grant jun. contended, that the 
plan proposed to the committee was, in 
several respects not a new one. ‘The 
creating a fund not redeemable within a 
certain time, was a plan founded by that 
statesman whose greatest monument was 
the sinking fund; for in creating the five 
per cents it was determined by Mr. Pitt, 
that they could not be redeemed until 25 
millions of the four per cents were paid 
off, so that the present was not the first 
instance of the interference of parliament 
with the power vested in the commis- 
sioners of the national debt. The plan 
proposed by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer was one which went to lessen the no- 
minal amount of the debt—a principle 
which he thought was most laudable, for 
every writer of eminence on the subject 
of finance had condemned the practice of 
making the debt of the country nominally 
greater than it was. A nation, it would 
not be denied, —_ not to pay more than 
it received, though, under circumstances, 
this rule might be departed from ; but as 
a general one it ought to hold good. If at 
present a loan of thirty millions were to 
be taken, adding it to the national debt 
in the usual manner, it would increase 
that debt nominally by a great deal more 
than its real amount, and tend materially 
to depress the funds; for even supposing 
the 3 per cents as high as 80, it would be 
necessary to give 128/. stock for every 
100/. subscribed. This would have the 
effect of increasing the evil which the pro- 
posed plan was intended to avoid. With 
respect to the terms of the plan, he con- 
tended it could not be done on better. 
He had taken the trouble of making a 
calculation of it, and he was happy to say 
there was very little difference between 
the result and that given by his right hon. . 
friend the chancellor of the exchequer. 
The average interest was 3/. 18s. per cent 
and money could not be had, under any 
circumstances, for less than 4/. 10s. per 
cent. He had made the calculation at 
the highest at 80/. for the 3 per cents, 
and by that he had found that for a com- 
paratively very small sum a reduction was 
made of 4,000,000/. on the debt. If the 


amount intended to be raised were funded 
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in the three per cents taken at 75, it 
would appear that the present plan was 
better, and comparing both, that a savin 
would be made to the nation of: 90,0007 
per annum. He would then defy any man 
to say that the plan proposed by his right 
hon. friend was not one which was likely 
to be attended with the most favourable 
result in a pecuniary point of view, be- 
sides uniting the great desideratum of 
lessening the nominal capital. With re- 
spect to the interest, there was also a 
great saving, for at present the country 
paid one per cent for sinking fund on ex- 
chequer bills, which, with the interest, 
amounted to a million. This sum should 
be paid, whether the present plan were 
proposed or not, so that in reality the 
whole of the additional charge would not 
amount to more than 600,000/. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, he could not permit 
this question to go to the vote without 
reminding the right hon. gentleman of one 
item in his budget—namely, the lottery. 
He could not refrain from saying a few 
words as to the inconsistency of the right 
hon. gentleman on this subject. It was 
very strange, that while the right hon. 
gentleman was voting a million towards 
the building of churches, he should by 
the lottery system be in fact opening 
gaming-houses all over the kingdom. The 
right hon. gentleman had described him- 
self very good humouredly as a “ har- 
dened sinner” —an expression which could 
not have been applied to him with decorum 
by any other-person. But he could not 
help thinking that the right hon. gentle- 
man-would be more accurately described 
as a soft saint; for he certainly did not 
stick up to the principles he professed, 
but bent his morality in order to answer 
the views of his policy. He trusted the 
House would not assent to such lax mo- 
rality ; and he now gave notice, that on 
an early day he should take the sense of 
the House upon the subject. 

Mr. Grenfell wished to ask a question 
of the chancellor of the exchequer. Sup- 
pose the 3 per cents at 80 and the 34 
at 91, would the commissioners of the 
national debt, one of whom was the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, purchase in the 
Jatter fund ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it would not be decorous in him to state 
what the commissioners might think it 
best to do in any given case ; but he cer- 
tainly thought that at present and for se- 
veral years, it would be advisable for the 
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commissioners to lay out in the 34 per 
cents more than the one per cent for the 
sinking fund. 

Mr. Grenfell wished to put a question 
relative to the profits of the Bank in this 
transaction. The House was aware that 
on every public loan it had been custo- 
mary to pay the Bank a large fee merely 
for receiving the deposits. ‘This fee 
amounted to 800/. on every million. On 
the last loan the Bank pocketed for this 
fee no less than 40,000/. All the finance 
committees, those of 1786, 1797, and 
1807, had concurred in describing this 
fee as exorbitant and unnecessary. He 
wished to know whether the Bank were 
to make any such charge for the present 
loan, and if so, at what rate, and whether 
on the whole 30,000,000/., or only on the 
3,000,000/. ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was intended that the Bank should con- 
tinue to reccive the fee on deposits. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the demand was 
so obviously objectionable, whether it 
applied to the $,000,000/. or to the 
30,000,000/. that, if persisted in, he would 
take the sense of the House in every stage 
of the measure. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, Apri 21. 

Usury Laws.] Mr. Serjeant Onslow 
observed, that the system of the Usury 
Laws which had so longp revailed in this 
country, and had been so often objected 
to, were, in their operation, injurious to 
the interests of trade, commerce, and 
manufactures. Many gentlemen, who 
agreed in opinion on a former occasion, 
doubted whether the public could be easily 
brought to a change of mind, as a preju- 
dice existed from the length of time the 
present practice had obtained. It was 
also conceived that it was necessary that 
some alteration should take place in the 
state of the finances of the country, be- 
fore any measure of this description could 
be adopted beneficially. At the sugges- 
tion of the noble secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, he had agreed to let his 
motion stand over, in order to give farther 
time for a fuller consideration of its prin- 
ciple and its consequences. Those, how- 
ever, who had any doubt upon the subject, 
could have that doubt removed by reading 
the late pamphlet of Mr. Cook, who had 
made an important addition to the weight 
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of authority against the usury laws. ‘The 
accurate, argumentative, and ingenious 
production of Mr. Cook was indeed con- 
clusive upon the subject. But the fact 
was, there was no high authority in favour 
of the laws to which he referred. Dr. 
Adam Smith, who was the only individual 
of any great reputation who had in mo- 
dern times declared in favour of those 
laws, had notoriously retracted his decla- 
ration, and recommended their repeal. 
There was no class of the community to 
whom they were more injurious than to 
the landed proprietors, for whose protec- 
tion, it was said, they were intended. 
Landed men being precluded by these 
laws from obtaining a loan of money 
upon such terms as they were willing to 
offer, were under the necessity of adopt- 
ing the ruinous system of annuities. Dur- 
ing the late war, they felt much inconve- 
nience from this circumstance; for the 
purpose of raising money, they were 
obliged to mortgage their property. It 
was a mistake to suppose that the court 
of chancery withheld the power of fore- 
closure in times of distress when applied 
for in a proper mode. In the cases of 
negotiations for loans in time of war, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, both from 
his present office, and the office he for- 
merly held, must be supposed to have 
very considerable means of judging of the 
effects of the laws. But he would parti- 
cularly appeal to mercantile gentlemen, 
as to their knowledge of the ill effects of 
the laws, in times of commercial distress. 
The chamber of commerce at Birmingham 
had resolved in favour of the principles of 
this bill. The chamber of commerce at 
Glasgow, he believed, had come to a si- 
milar opinion. He believed, indeed, that 
the greater proportion of the whole trad- 
ing interest in the country were in favour 
of the bill. Under all his own views of 
the subject, collected from various cir- 
cumstances, he should have felt himself 
justified now in moving for a bill to repeal 
the usury laws; but he should so far bow 
to the opinions and doubts of others, as, 
instead of moving the repeal, to move for 
the appointment of a select committee. 
He did not yet know whether his propo- 
sition would be opposed or acceded to; 
but he should not trespass further on the 
House than by moving, « That a Select 
Committee be appointed to consider of 
the effects of the Laws which regulate or 
restrain the Interest of Money, and to 


report their opinion thereupon to the 
House.” 
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General Mitchell opposed the motion. 
He should not have done so, he said, but 
upon the authority of the most respecta- 
ble and best informed men of the north 
of Ireland; persons remarkable alike for 
their integrity and understanding. Those 
to whom he particularly alluded were the 
bankers of Belfast. They had petitioned 
against the repeal of the law, and ex- 
pressed their opinion, that if the measure 
were carried into effect, it would tend 
both to shake private credit, and to esta- 
blish an inquisitorial law, by giving to 
every person disposed to lend, an oppor- 
tunity of looking into the means and cir- 
cumstances of the borrowers. Money 
might now be easily procured at 4/. per 
cent. Was it, then, a time to propose 
such a committee as this? It was said in 
favour of the repeal, that landed pro- 
prietors were forced to borrow money at 
exorbitant interest. For his own part he 
could say, that having had occasion to 
borrow money, he found no difficulty, 
even during the war, of obtaining it at 
5 per cent. For these reasons he should 
oppose the motion, and would move the 
other orders of the day. 

Mr. J. P. Grant had never heard any 
person say that these laws ought not to be 
repealed, though this or that particular 
time was said not to be proper for it. The 
bankers of Belfast, however, was of a 
different opinion, but their reasons were 
not stated by the hon. general, except 
merely this, that the repeal would have 
the effect of an inquisitorial law. This 
was an objection, the force of which he 
did not understand. With regard to the 
time—when the rate of interest was high, 
it was said not to be a proper season for 
the repeal. The same objection was made 
when it was low. The gentlemen of Bel- 
fast did not stand upon either ground ; 
they opposed the measure altogether, and 
that upon no intelligible ground. For 
himself, he felt convinced that nothing 
could be more impelitic than the inter- 
ference of the legislature to fix a maximum 
in such cases. It produced the worst ef- 
fects. He trusted that the House would 
adopt the motion of his hon. and learned 
friend. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he retained on this 
subject the opinions which he had ex- 
pressed last year. He should vote for the 
committee, but in doing this, he wished 
it to be understood that he gave no pledge 
that he would support the bill which the 
hon. and learned gentleman wished to 
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bring in, unless his opinion should be al- 
tered by the report of the committee. 
General Thornton declared himself in 


favour of the repeal of the usury laws; | 


for he thought the establishment of a 
maximum was unjust and injurious in all 
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to the exigencies of the times, during a 
war as expensive and sanguinary in its 
progress, as it has been glorious and deci- 
sive in its result; she never once made 
any complaint. As soon, however, as 


| hostilities had terminated in a peace that 


cases, and especially so with regard to left this country nothing to fear, a general 


money. 

General Mitchell said, that perceiving 
the sense of the House was against him, 
he had no objection to withdraw his op- 
position. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, he had never 
heard an argument of less force than that 
advanced by the hon. general. The 
meeting alluded to at Belfast did not con- 
sist of merchants but bankers. He had 


no reason to suppose that this measure | 


would be unacceptable in Ireland. Quite 
the contrary. 
empire from which he had received more 
earnest solicitations to go forward with it. 
It was likely to prove most useful there, 
where capital was become so necessary. 
The influx of it to that country was pre- 


vented, in a great measure, by the ope- | 


ration of those laws. The hon. general 
said, that he had never found any diffi- 
culty in borrowing money. The same 
could not be said by many persons of the 
most unencumbered estates. 

The motion was then agreed to, and a 
committee appointed. 


REPEAL OF THE WINDOW TAx IN 
IRELAND.] Mr. Robert Shaw rose, and 
addressed the House to the following ef- 
fect :— Pursuant to my notice, I now rise 
to move, that the Petition presented by 
me from the Householders of the City of 
Dublin for the Repeal of the Window 
Tax, together with the other petitions 
from Ireland on the same subject, be re- 
ferred to a committee. And in submit- 
ting this question to the consideration of 
the House, I have to regret that it has 
not fallen into the hands of some person 
more competent to the undertaking than 
I feel myself to be, on a question of so 
much moment to the prosperity of Ire- 
land. I must only, therefore, request 
their patient and candid attention while I 
state very shortly the strong grounds 
upon which the citizens of Dublin think 
themselves justly entitled to the relief 
they now pray for. I need not remind 
the House how patiently the city of Dub- 
lin has for the last five-and-twenty years 
borne her share of the general pressure, 
and how cheerfully she has contributed 

* 


here was no part of the | 


| expectation was felt throughout all parts 
| of the empire, that ever, practicable re- 
| lief consistent with the indispensable 


‘necessities of the state, would be granted 
| to the distresses of the people; and this 
_ House, too, passed a great and decisive 
step in immediately lessening the bur- 
_thens of the people in this country; and 
_ although, perhaps, there never was a tax 
‘in favour of which more could be said 
upon general principles, at least, than the 
_ property tax, still this House felt them- 
selves pledged to the people of England, 
and justified their confidence, by remov- 
ing, at once, fourteen millions a year of 
the public burthens, I mention these 
circumstances to show the House how 
they contributed to strengthen the confi- 
dent expectations entertained by the 
citizens of Dublin, that in the work of 
general relief, Ireland would not be the 
only part of the United Kingdom over- 
isle by the imperial parliament, and 
| more especially, too, after she had sacri- 
ficed all the local advantages of a resident 
legislature to the general interests of the 
empire at large. 

But, Sir, independent of any such ge- 
neral expectations, they had other, and, 
in my humble judgment, peculiarly strong 
grounds for looking forward to the total 
repeal of the window tax as soon as the 
war was over, and to claim it not so much 
from the bounty as the justice of parlia- 
ment. The tax was always peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the citizens of Dublin for se- 
veral reasons—its very unequal pressure, 
the inquisitorial nature of its levy, and 
the ruinous consequences resulting to the 
health of the city, from the contrivances 
of all the poorer classes to evade it; and 
it is now more oppressive than ever, from 
their total inability to pay it. On its im- 
position by the last parliament that ever 
sat in Ireland, it was at first very gene- 
rally opposed, until the chancellor of the 
exchequer repeatedly pledged himself on 
the part of the government, that it was 
intended for a war tax only ; and accord- 
ingly the tax was proposed and enacted, 
at first, for three years, provided the war 
should last so long. I hold in my hand 
an extract of a speech of Mr. Corry’s, as 
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reported in the Dublin Journal, of the 
26th of June, 1800, a paper eminent at 
that time for the fidelity of its parlia- 
mentary reports, and which, with the 
leave of the House, I shall now read to 
them. Mr. Corry’s speech stated, that, 
«© When the window tax was first pro- 
posed, it was on the footing of a mere 
war tax, to meet the exigencies of the 
moment; and that in order to render it 
efficient, it became necessary to give it a 
retrospective operation; he had already, 
every time that the subject had been 
brought before the House, advanced that 
the tax was not intended to be permanent, 
but as a mere war provision. On the 
footing, then, that it was merely a war 
tax, he hoped to do away every objection 
to the bill. 

I hope I shall not be told that the 
i of one minister is not binding on 
nis successor. Sir, it is of the last im- 
portance, that in all transactions between 
the people and the government, the faith 
of that government should not only be 


pure, but above suspicion; and I entreat | 


gentlemen, seriously to consider whether 
resorting to such au argument may not be 
received by the people of Ireland as an 
unworthy pretence for breaking an en- 
gagemeat we do not wish to keep. Mr. 
Corry was then the financial minister, and 
as such he pledged himself and the go- 
vernment, of which he was in that in- 
stance the accredited organ, that if the 
Irish House of Commons would grant 
that tax, their constituents should be re- 
lieved from it at the end of the war. The 
tax was voted and has been levied ever 


since: the people of Ireland have cheer- | 
pe fulfilled their part of this contract ; | 


and if the Irish parliament were now in 


being, is there a doubt that this pledge | 


would have been redeemed on the con- 
clusion of the war? I am sure that I 


shall not appeal in vain to the justice, to. 


the honour of this House, to redeem that 
pledge which the Irish parliament, in I 
might almost say its last moments, gave 
to the citizens of Dublin. 
that this House will take care that, in 
this instance, my constituents shall not 
suffer for the want of a resident legisla- 
ture. I spoke of the inquisitorial man- 
ner in which this tax has been collected; 
this is an objection which has been always 
found to awaken the constitutional jea- 
lousy of this Llouse, and perhaps was the 
efficient cause of the repeal of the pro- 
perty tax. If it be the boast of the hum- 
(VOL. XXXVIII. ) 
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blest man in England that his House is 
his castle, I fear that under the operation 
of this act, the people of Ireland have no 
reason to be very proud of their share of 
such a privilege. 

Are gentlemen aware, that, under the 
present act, the collectors can demand an 
entrance into every room in every house 
in Ireland, from eight in the morning 
until sunset, and insist upon admission, 
under a penalty of 20/.? 1 need not say 
that there might be instances, in the case 
of sick persons of the other sex, where 
every gentleman who hears me would re- 
coil at the idea of such an act being rigo- 
rously enforced ; and I must add in can- 
dour, that there is litt!e apprehension of 
any such abuses in a department under 
the superintendence ofa gentleman, whose 
talents and assiduity since he became 
chief commissioner of excise have been 
gratefully and universally acknowledged ; 
but still it is no answer to the many ob- 
jections against the harsh provisions of 
this act, that they are not as rigorously 
enforced as they might be. It is not to 
| be forgotten, that, harsh as they are, they 
, are stillas much the law of the land as 
'the Bill of Rights, and under them a 
| collector, if any house was unoccupied by 
the absence of the family in the country, 
or for any other cause, might, after the 
empty formality of ailixing a notice, 
break open the hali door under the war- 
rant of any inspector of taxes, and seize 
and sell the furniture he found within. 
That such scruples are not new and af- 
fected on the part of the citizens of 
| Dublin, but recognized and sanctioned 
by the law of the land, is evident from one 
fact upon record. The hearth tax was 
| abolished, and the reasons assigned by the 
legislature, in the preamble of the act 
abolishing that obnoxious impost (Ist 
William and Mary, chap. 10), which I 
now beg leave to read, were—‘* Whereas 
lis majesty being informed that the re- 
venue of hearth money was grievous to 
the people, was pleased, by his gracious 
message sent to the Commons assembled 
_in parliament, to signify his pleasure, 
either to agree to a regulation of it, or to 
the taking it wholly away, as should be 
thought most convenient by the said Com- 
‘mons: and whereas, upon inature deli- 


| beration, the said Commons do find that 


| the said revenue cannot be so regulated, 
| but that it will occasion many difficulties 
and questions, and that it is in itself not 


| only a great oppression to the poorer sur, 


| 
‘ 
| 
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but a badge of slavery upon the whole 
people, exposing every man’s house to be 
entered into and searched at pleasure by 
persons unknown to him: We, your ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects the 
Commons, being filled with a most grateful 
sense of your majesty’s unparalleled grace 
and favour to your people, not only by 
restoring their rights and liberties which 
have been invaded contrary to law, but 
in desiring to make them happy and at 
ease, by taking away such burthens as 
by law were fixed upon them, by which 
your majesty will erect a lasting mo- 
nument of your goodness in every house 
in the kingdom; do most humbly be- 
seech your majesty that the said reve- 
nue of hearth money may be wholly 
taken away and abolished.” This, Sir, 
is the opinion expressed by the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, so long ago, 
as to the expediency of this tax, not- 
withstanding which it is still continued in 
Ireland. 

I have but one other topic with which 
I would trespass further on the House, 
and that is one of the first importance, 
inasmuch as health is the first of temporal 
blessings, and contagion, for the time, 
perhaps the most tremendous of all na- 
tional calamities. During the alarming 
ap of fever this fast year in Ire- 
and, it was the unanimous opinion of the 
faculty, that unless the houses were more 
generally ventilated, the contagion must 
spread, and a plague be the consequence. 
That part of the city of Dublin now occu- 
pied by the poorer orders had become 
miserably unhealthy from the constant 
devices to evade the tax, by stopping the 
windows and excluding the light and air, 
so that the inward part of the dwelling 
was dark and noisome, and when crowded 
by fever patients served as so many nur- 
series for contagion. The danger became 
so imminent, that the government took 
the alarm, and the right hon. gentleman, 
who for so long a period had conducted 
the administration of Ireland, with equal 
firmness, temper, and talent, acted here 
in a manner worthy of himself. Aban- 
doning all minor considerations of revenue 
to the paramount one of the health and 
general safety of the community, that 
right hon. gentleman gave orders that all 
the windows which had been hitherto 
closed up, and that were necessary for 
ventilation, should be thrown open for 
that purpose, without subjecting the 
owners to any additional claims on the 
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part of the excise. That order, followed 
up as it has been by the liberal, prompt, 
and decisive measures of the administra- 
tion, for the removal and providing for all 
fever patients, has preserved Dublin, under 
Divine Providence, from an impending 
plague. 

or the repeal, then, of a tax so uni- 
versally odious to the citizens of Dublin, 
I am now to move on their behalf, and in 
obedience to their unanimous instructions. 
I can sincerely assure the House, that 
upon this question they have but one sen- 
timent. ey are all as one man against 
the tax. They think it unjust in principle, 
severe and unequal in its pressure, uncon- 
stitutional in its levy, and in all its prac- 
tical effects upon the poorer orders, and 
endangering the health of the community. 
But above all, they feel, and feel strongly, 
that the faith of the government is pledged 
to the repeal of this tax, and that the ex- 
action of it in a season of universal peace 
is a continued violation of that engage- 
ment. For every reason, therefore, they 
think themselves entitled of mere right, 
justice and good faith, to the total repeal 
of this tax. They have looked for the 
repeal of it, and the disappointment of 
last session was certainly felt with great 
and general bitterness. I never knew the 
citizens of Dublin upon any other ques- 
tion so solicitous, and, at the same time, 
so unanimous. I am sure that the voice 
of the second city of the British empire, 
and, indeed, I may say, of all Ireland, wil} 
never be heard in this House upon any 
subject with indifference. I have stated 
the grounds upon which they ask for this 
repeal, and considering it in a mere finan- 
cial point of view, what would it cost the 
public revenue to comply? Why, a sum 
not exceeding annually 300,000/., a drop 
ip the ocean compared with the vast income 
of the empire. And I think they will be 
the more entitled to it, when we take a 
view of the ordinary and extraordinary 
resources of the two countries at the end 
of the war, by which it will appear that 
Ireland has contributed much more than 
her proportion according to their respec- 
tive means. By the Finance returns be- 
fore this House, for the year ending 5th 
Jan. 1816, the last year of the war, the 
nett public income applicable to national 
objects, and to payments into the Exche- 
quer for England, exclusive of loans, 
amounted to 79,948,670/. Os. 24d., while 
that of Ireland for the same period 
amounted only to a sum of 7,405,324. 
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17s. 74d.* Indeed, I believe it is now 
perfectly well understood and candidly ad- 
mitted by those who took the most active 
part at the time of the Union, that two- 
seventeenths was, considering the compa- 
rative resources of the two countries, a 
larger contribution than should, in fair- 
ness, have been assigned to Ireland; and 
according to the scale of their respective 
incomes, which I have just mentioned, the 
ratio of Ireland should not be so much as 
two-seventeenths, but rather two twenty- 
second parts; so that the quota of Ire- 
land’s contribution even now to the taxes 
of the empire, ought not to be measured 
by the proportion which appears to have 
been unfairly struck at that time; and if 
any thing was wanted to confirm that, it 
is the alarming and rapidly increasing 
amount of the insolvencies, which the com- 
missioners of excise have been obliged to 
allow in the city of Dublin alone; for by 
a return which I hold in my hand, and 
which has only just been printed, it will 
appear that for the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1816, the amount was 220/. 13s. 
44d.; onthe 5th January, 1817, itamounted 
to $,143/. 11s. And how does it stand 
forthe last year to the 5thof January 1818? 
It amounts to 3,791/. 11s. 64d. besides a 
very considerable arrear uncollected, all 
of which there can be but little doubt 
must be allowed, as we all know with what 
persevering diligence the collection of the 
revenue has been enforced in Ireland. I 
shall, Sir, trespass no longer upon the pa- 
tience of the House, except by thanking 
them for the indulgence with which they 
have heard me; and I cannot sit down 
without expressing my confident hope, 
that as this House yielded fourteen mil- 
lions a year to the voice of the people of 
England, they will not now deny the 
paltry sum of 300,000/. to the patient 
endurance and tried loyalty of the people 
of Ireland. I now move, * That a select 
committee be appointed to consider the 
expediency of repealing the Act of the 
56th of the king, so far as respects the 
Tax upon Windows and Hearth in Ire- 
land.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that knowing the deep interest which was 
attached to this subject, it was with ex- 
treme regret he felt himself obliged to 
state his objections to the present motion; 
but, in justice to the general interests of 
the empire, he was bound to oppose the 
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hon. gentleman’s proposition. The hon. 
gentleman had rested his motion on two 
distinct grounds,—first, the expectation 
which, consistently with the good faith of 
parliament, was entertained of the repeal 
of this tax in time of peace; and, next, 
the oppressive nature of the tax itself, 
which bore unequally on the community, 
and the utter impracticability of rendering 
it extensively productive. With regardto 
the first of these grounds, it rested en- 
tirely on a fallacy. ‘Though it might, 
when originally proposed in Ireland, have 
been contemplated as a war tax, yet hav- 
ing been, from time to time, enacted and 
at length pledged as a security for certain 
charges on the consolidated fund, it ap- 
peared to him to have lost that character ; 
and he conceived the people of Ireland 
had now no right to demand its repeal, on 
the ground that the faith of parliament 
would be violated, if it were not removed. 
In fact, it could not be repealed, without 
acting unjustly to the public creditor; and 
it would be most dangerous, if, to confer 
a boon on any body of peuple, the legis- 
lature were to depart from those great 
ig which formed the basis of pub- 
iccredit. Ifthe prayer of the petitioners 
were complied with, it could not be on 
any ground except that of commutation 
or substitution; so that the burthen would 
necessarily affect them in another way. 
It was a fact well known, and which 
showed that the faith of parliament was 
not pledged for the removal of this tax at 
the end of the war, that the same chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Corry, who 
proposed it in the Irish parliament, made 
no proposition, at the time of the peace 
of Amiens, for its repeal. But, if he 
even had noticed such a pledge, when the 
peace of Amiens was concluded, the 
proceedings that afterwards took place in 
parliament would have removed the effect 
of such notice. In the next parliament, 
the tax was continued—though certainly 
it was in the power of the legislature to 
have repealed it, if they thought fit, and 
to have introduced any other tax they 
pleased to make up for the deficiency 
which such an act would have created. 
But it having been pledged for a part of 
the debt, they could not, on any principle 
of good faith, have entertained such a 

roposition.—If it appeared, indeed, that 
Ireland, had made an exceedingly losing 
bargain in granting this tax as a security 
for sums borrowed from the consolidated 
fund, a question not of good faith, but of 
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liberality, with respect to her, might 
have arisen. If it could be proved that 
she brought more than her regular propor- 
tion to the consolidated fund of the 
united kingdom, it would be a reason for 
entering into a minute consideration of the 
subject. But this was not the case. The 
expenditure of Ireland, at the consolida- 
tion of the two treasuries, was 6, 500,000/.; 
her revenue was short of 4,500,000/; so 
that the whole deficiency, amounting to 
2,000,000/. might be said to arise from 
that consolidation, Ireland not having paid 
her just proportion. That deficiency she 
was bound to make good. The war taxes, 
with respect to that country, as well as 
this, were kept separate and apart, sub- 


ject to the view of parliament. The sup- | 


ply for Ireland being raised by loan, con- 


siderable taxes were pledged as a secu- 


rity fir the necessary charges. Parlia- 
ment no doubt, on grounds wise and just, 


thought proper to adopt a different prin- | 
ciple with respect to sums raised for Ire- | 


Jand, compared with those procured for 
the service of this country. Here 
two millions were raised on additional 


taxes, without touching that part of the — 


public revenue pledged for the public 


service; and even now the people of 


Great Britain paid between and 
4,000,060/. of continued war taxes, under 


the head of excise. With respect to Ire- | 


land, a different plan was pursued. He 
should be very sorry to deprive that part 
of the united kingdom of any relief it 
could fairly expect. 
Great Britain and of Ireland were insepa- 
rably united; and it would afford him as 
much plcasure to remove from the people 
of Ireland any burthen that might press 
severely on them, as to relieve any part 
of Yorkshire from an obnoxious tax.— 
With respect to the other part of the hon. 
member's argument, which was founded 
on the peculiar hardship and unequal pres- 
sure of the tax. The hon. gentleman 
must be aware, that, when in Ireland, he 
had made some inquiry on the subject, 
and he was very far from being inclined to 
believe that the operation of the tax was 
so oppressive as had been stated. He 
thought, however, that the assessed taxes, 
and particularly the window tax, had been 
increased with a rapidity and to an extent, 
which defeated the object sought to be 
attained—that of producing a steady per- 
manent revenue. In saying this, he did 
not mean to cast any reflections on his 
predecessor in the office which he now had 


The interests of 
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‘ the honour of holding. He was called on 
| to wocure the supplies within the year, 
wa was prevented from adopting other 
taxes. The necessity of the case obliged 
him, therefore, to lay the same rate of 
taxation which was levied in England, on 
similar subjects of taxation in Ireland. 
But this mode did not produce such a re- 
venue as was expected from it—With re- 
spect to the pressure of the window tax, 
he begged to observe, that the distress 
| which was felt in Ireland, on account of 
_ the scarcity of provisions, necessarily rene 

dered it more than ordinarily difficult tosup- 
| port the pressure of taxation ; but it cers 
tainly did not go tothe extent which some 
gentlemen hadstated. Perhaps, it wouldnot 
be improper to grant a certain degree of re- 
lief to the people of Ireland, with respect to 
this particular tax. ‘The subject had not 
escaped his attention, and he had pre- 
pared a schedule, from which it would 
appear that a considerable relief would be 
extended to them. The genera! principle 
would be to relieve the people of Ireland 
from the additional duty of 25 per cent., 
which had been laid on a few years ago. 
The relief to those on whom the tax 
pressed most heavily would be 25 per 
cent.; to others a smaller degree of relief 
would be granted. He was obliged to 
, the hon. member for noticing the rumour, 
that this tax had tended to produce con- 
| tagion in Ireland, on account of the ob- 
' struction of air, occasioned by the shut- 
| ting up of windows, because he could give 
| a Satisfactory answer to it. His answer 
was this, that the government of Ireland 
had authorized the opening of windows, 

deemed necessary for the health of the 

inhabitants, without payment of window 
| tax, when application was made for that 
| purpose; so that this tax could not fairly 
| be considered as the means cf extending 
a dangerous malady in Ireland. The go- 
| vernment did not suffer financial conside- 
‘rations to interfere with the more impor- 

tant question of the health and security 
-of the nation. He hoped that the distress 
' under which Ireland had laboured, was in 
progress of removal. He could not look 
to the accounts laid on the table of the 
Tiouse, connected with this subject, with- 
out feeling the utmost satisfaction. He 
felt a strong conviction, on examining 
these documents, that the trade of Ireland 
was improving, that industry was reviving, 
that property was increasing, and that the 
comtorts of the people were hourly ex- 
tending. When the exports from this 
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country, in the last year, were greater, in 
official value, than in almost any preced- 
ing year, he could not but suppose that 
the prosperity of Ireland had had a pro- 
portionate increase. Referring to the 
consumption of those articles which best 
showed the state of industry and of afflu- 
ence in a country, he found it was con- 
siderably greater than it had been for 
some years past. The consumption of 
tea, wine, and sugar, had greatly increas- 
ed: and he hoped and believed, from va- 
rious circumstances, that the clouds 
which had Jong hung over the prosperity 
of Ireland were about to be dissipated. 
He had already expressed his wish to 


grant scme relief with respect to this par- 


ticular burthen, and he conceived that the 
mode which he stated would be more 
agreeable to the people of Ireland, than 
the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider what was to be done. He should 
oppose the motion, first, on the ground 
of the good faith which was due to the 
public creditor, and next, because he con- 
ceived that an immediate relief, to a cer- 
tain extent would be much better than to 
wait for the deliberation of a committee, 
which must necessarily consume a consi- 
derable time, and might finally end in an 
inefficient proposition. When he observed 
the number of applications for relief, dur- 
ing the present session, from the pressure 
of one tax and another, in both parts of 
the United Kingdom, he could not but 
think it was the duty of parliament to 
make a firm stand, and only to give way 
where the distress was most obvious and 
severe. 

Mr. Plunkett regretted, that the motion 
of his hon friend, introduced as it was 
with so much candour, moderation, and 
propriety, had not been acceded to by 
the right hon. gentleman. In the course 
of his speech, the right hon. gentleman 
had expressed the utmost desire to grant 
every relief in his power to the people of 
Ireland ; but the line of conduct he had 
pursued was by no means an exemplifi- 
cation of such a disposition. To prove 
that this was not a war tax, the right hon. 
gentleman had referred to observations 
made by the Irish chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. He begged leave, in addition to 
this, to refer the right hon. gentleman to 
the Janguage of the acts of parliament 
themselves. The right hon. gentleman 
would there see clear, direct, and specific 
evidence, that the tax was only intended 
asa war tax. It was first introduced in 
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1799, and the House would find, by the 
40th of the king, cap. 4, that the tax was 
granted for the purpose of keeping up an 
effective force of 49,973 men—that was 
for the express purpose of maintaining a 
war establishment. It was recited, in the 
body of the act, that the tax was laid on 
for this purpose, and for no other. If it 
were not then a war tax—completely in- 
capable of being explained away—he was 
utterly at a loss to know what a war tax 
was. In the same session the act of the 
40th of the king, c. 52, was passed. By 
this act, certain regulations were intro- 
duced, ‘‘ for the better collecting rates 
and taxes on dwelling-houses inhabited, 
in respect of windows and lights therein, 
and to prevent frauds—be it enacted, 
that those houses built before the Ist of 
January, 1799, shall be rated, according 
to she windows they then had, for three 
years from and after the passing of the 
said act, provided the present war shall 
so long continue.” Now it did surprise 
him, how the right hon. gentleman, whose 
acute mind could not have suffered this 
act of parliament to have passed unno- 
ticed, could, after a reference to it, have 
had any doubt on the subject of the 
nature of the tax. But, ifhe still retained 
a doubt, he hoped it would not extend 
beyond the precincts of his own mind, and 
that the House would agree in opinion, 
that the tax was clearly a war tax. If, 
then, it was a war tax, he would proceed 
to examine the ground on which the right 
hon. gentleman refused to put an end to 
it, when an end had been put to the war. 
He stated, that at the peace of Amiens, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Corry, who had proposed the tax, did not 
think it right to move for a repeal of it. 
Now, it did not appear to him to be a fair 
inference, because a chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was not in the greatest hurry— 
did not seize the earliest opportunity—to 
remove the burthens of the people, that, 
therefore, no pledge for their removal had 
been given. In the short period during 
which peace then prevailed, it was not 
surprising, perhaps, that the tax was not 
taken off. But the people having suffered 
injustice for a certain period of time, did 
not furnish a good argument for refusing 
to do them justice, when their eyes were 
opened and they applied for redress. —The 
right hon. gentleman said, it would be a 
breach of faith with the public creditor, 
if it were repealed, when it was pledged 
as a security for a part of the charge on 
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the Consolidated Fund. The right hon. 
gentleman had, he conceived, supplied 
him with an answer to this argument. He 
was himself ready to give up 25 per cent 
of this tax. He was willing to break one- 
fourth of his good faith with the public 
creditor. In point of principle, he here 
gave up his whole argument: he left it 
without support. He (Mr. P.) would 
wish to keep faith inviolate with the pub- 
lic creditors. Some other tax must be 
found to pay them; but it was for the 
right hon. gentleman to devise a tax for 
that purpose, and not for his hon, friend, 
who made the present motion, to suppl 
him with ways and means,—-He 
the more he considered the admissions 
contained in the right hon. gentleman’s 
statement, the more he was surprised at 
his opposing the proposition for a com- 
mittee, since a committee was the proper 
place to consider what modifications ought 
to be made in the tax.—He should now 
shortly advert to the produce of the tax. 
In 1810, it produced 173,509/. An ad- 
ditional duty of 50 per cent was then laid 
on; which, supposing the same number 
of windows continued to be used, ought 
to have produced 347,018]. An addi- 
tional duty of 25 per cent was afterwards 
imposed, which, on the last-mentioned 
sum, should have given 86,7501. The 
whole amount of the tax, then, according 
to his calculation, supposing the entire 
number of windows to have been used, 
which were taxed in 1810, would be 
427,2771.—Now what was the fact? In 
the last year, it amounted to 302,014/.— 
which left a deficit nearer to one-third 
than one-quarter of the estimated produce 
of the tax. If this were the fact, it was 
not difficult to discover the quantity of 
windows stopped up, and the measure of 
light and air of which the people of Ire- 
land had been deprived.—The right hon. 
entleman said that Ireland had not paid 
le fair contribution to the exigencies of 
the empire. This was a position to which 
he could not accede. Ireland certainly 
had not paid the 2-17ths stipulated for at 
the time of the union; and for the plainest 
of all possible reasons, because she could 
not—because a burthen, utterly dispro- 
portioned to her strength, had been im- 
posed on her. What had been her exer- 
tions? The sum now paid into the trea- 
sury was three times the amount of her 
nett income at the time of the union, and, 
notwithstanding this, the debt of Ireland 
had increased nearly five-fold since that 
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event. Was not this a proof that, at the 
time of the union, a mistaken estimate 
had been made of her powers? The 
statement sounded very well at the time. 
It was gratifying to the people of this 
country to be told—* You are very much 
in debt, it is trae—but Ireland is to pay 
a considerable portion of it.” They were 
now, however, dealing with sober realities. 
Ireland would not, for she could not pa 

it. On this country it must fall. Ireland 
could not exert herself beyond her 
strength—she could not pay beyond her 
means.—[ Hear, hear.]—Every part of 
the empire ought to support the state, 
and contribute to its exigencies, according 
to the extent of its ability. He hoped he 
should not be looked on as an individual, 
who, in his place in that House, would 
advise any portion of the people to shrink 
from bearing their fair share of the public 
burthens ; but resources could not be 
wrung from an exhausted population. 
This tax was utterly odious and hateful in 
Ireland. It was, therefore, the duty of 
the right hon. gentleman to find some 
means of filling up any deficiency which 
its repeal might create, and to bow to the 
generally-expressed sense of the country. 
Those who called for the repeal, stood on 
the ground of the faith of parliament, and 
on the principle that a war tax should not 
be continued in time of peace. War taxes 
to the amount of 17,000,000/. were 
remitted to the people of this country 
while a trifling relief of two or $00,000/. 
was alone granted to Ireland. ‘Lhe right 
hon. gentleman had stated, in his place, 
that it was most important to continue the 
Income tax: he had declared that the 
business of the country could not be 
carried on without it. But the House 
thought it was just and proper that it 
should be removed. And, after parlia- 
ment had declared its sentiments on the 
subject, what was the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman? He felt that it 
was necessary to pay due deference to 
their opinion—he came down to the 
House, and, voluntarily, gave up the war 
malt tax.—He begged leave to ask, how 
the right hon. gentleman, acting in his 
financial capacity for the whole empire, 
having listened to the voice of the English 
people, conveyed through their represen- 
tatives—having obeyed their call, and 
given up the Income tax—could now re- 
fuse to bow to the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, expressed in the most un- 
equivocal and most constitutional man- 
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ner? He spoke warmly—nor was it 
wonderful that he should, seeing what he 
had seen in that country with which he 
was immediately connected—but he meant 
nothing offensive to the right hon. gentle- 
man, whose wishes for the welfare of Ire- 
land, were, he believed, sincere. The 
right hon. gentleman had observed, that 
some relief, granted at the present time, 
would have a much better effect than any 
that could be produced by waiting for 
the result of the deliberations of a com- 
mittee. He, however, could see nothing 
to prevent the right hon. gentleman from 
granting that relief, and acceding also to 
the proposition for a committee. [Hear, 
hear!] The committee, he might rest 
assured, would throw no impediment in 
the way of any relief he might be inclined 
to grant. Indeed, ye, received the 
boon of which the right hon. gentleman 
had spoken, the committee could go to 
work with more spirit. Were the right 
hon. gentleman to go back to Dublin— 
were he to notice the unhappy beings 
whom he would meet in every direction 
—were he to mark their meagre and 
famished countenances, and to witness 
the despair which characterised their 
looks—were he to know the disappoint- 
ment which had settled in the minds of 
the better order of people, deprived as 
they were of their ordinary comforts—he 
could not avoid feeling a great anxiety, if 
it could be reconciled with the public in- 
terest, to remove those burthens which 
pressed most heavily on the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Peel assured the House, that no 
man, however nearly connected with Ire- 
jand, would be more happy to support any 
measure favourable to it than himself. 
He would be happy to afford every relief 
to the people fof Ireland for the great 
patience with which they had borne all 
the burthens imposed upon them by the 
late war; but he thought that nothing 
was more easy than bringing forward 
general principles, and applying them as 
arguments against any particular tax. As 
far as the case of Ireland was a peculiar 
one, he thought it entitled to particular 
attention. If the case which the right 
hon. gentleman had stated could be made 
out—if it could be shown that parliament 
were pledged to the repeal of the tax at 
the close of the war, there was, he con- 
ceived, very little discretion left but to 
repeal it ; but he denied that such a pledge 
had been given. He conceived that the 
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right hon. gentleman was mistaken in his 
construction of the act to which he had 
referred. He should explain the act to 
the House. When the tax had been first 
imposed, in 1799 by Mr. Corry, the 
windows which were opened on the Ist of 
January in that year were charged. This 
same regulation was proposed to be 
adopted in the next year, though it was 
known that in the interim several windows 
had been closed up. Several petitions 
were sent in against it, and it was alleged, 
as a great hardship, that persons should 
be charged for windows which they 
ceased to use; but it was answered, that 
such a regulation was only to continue for 
three years, if the war lasted so long. In 
1800, there had been two acts passed 
relating to the tax, one for continuing it, 
and the other for regulating its collection, 
according to the first plan, and the words 
to which the right hon. gentleman had 
alluded, were not the words of the act for 
continuing the tax, but of that for re- 
gulating it. It was not, therefore, that 
the tax should cease at the end of three 
years, if the war continued so long, but 
that such regulation should only exist for 
that time. This he conceived was a direct 
answer to the statement of the right hon. 
gentleman with respect to the pledge. 
Indeed, so far was the Irish chancellor of 
the exchequer of that day from conceiving 
that a pledge had been given, that when, 
in 1803, he re-proposed the tax, he denied, 
in answer to a question from the member 
for Monaghan ( Mr. Dawson), that he had 
given any such pledge, and the tax was 
again passed, and he should add, that in 
1807, the right hon. baronet opposite ba 
J. Newport) had proposed, that several of 
the war taxes which used to be continued 
from year to year, one of which was the 
window tax, should be made permanent, 
which was agreed to. The right hon. 
baronet had assimilated those taxes to 
the system which prevailed in England ; 
but he had formed no exception in favour 
of this particular tax. One argument 
had been made use of in support of the 
is measure, namely, that the Irish 
parliament was pledged to the repeal of 
this tax; but if the hon. member who 
made that observation would look to the - 
words of Mr. Corry, the Irish chancellor 
of exchequer at the time the tax was im- 
posed, he would find that there was no 
direct pledge given, and that the continu- 
ance or repeal of the tax after the war was 
left as a subject of farther consideration. 
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—([Hear, hear! from sir John Newport. ] 
He did not understand the reason why the 
right hon. baronet cheered the observa- 
tions he had made. If the gentlemen on 
the other side were of opinion that the 
tax could be given up without another tax 
being imposed in its stead, they were 
much mistaken. The window tax was 
pledged to the public creditor, and could 
not in justice be repealed without an equi- 
valent being substituted. If any other 
tax could be pointed out which would 
supply the place of that proposed to be 
repealed, and which would at the same 
time press less heavily on the people of 
Ireland, there would be no breach of faith 
with the public creditor, and it would be 
their duty to adopt it. But the important 
question then came, where, and in what 
manner, could such another tax be imposed? 
He thought that there would be much 
difficulty in answering the question. 
Another argument used by the hon. 
memberwith whom the motion originated, 
who from the fair, temperate, and candid 
manner in which he had argued the ques- 
tion, was entitled to the greatest respect 
and attention, was, that the window tax 
had contributed in a great degree to the 
rise and progress of contagious fever in 
Ireland. ‘To that observation he would 
give what he hoped the House would con- 
sider a decisive answer. When in Ireland, 
he had devoted much of his attention to the 
subject of contagious fever, and conceiving 
that the operation of the window tax 
was likely to increase that disorder by a 
want of air, in consequence of the win- 
dows being closed up, he issued an order 
to different collectors and inspectors in 
the districts where the disorder prevailed, 
directing them to have it made known, 
that wherever it was found by a physician 
that windows should be opened in houses 
where fever existed, there would be no 
additional tax charged for any windows so 


opened. He did this, as he felt it neces- | 


sary to the safety of the inhabitants of 
the country, that every minor considera- 
tion, as to the amount of the tax, should 
give way to the urgency of the distress 
caused by the fever. He was perfectly 
satisfied to be responsible for such an act, 
if any blame should be cast upon it, as it 
was justified by the emergency of the 
case. When this order was issued, the 


persons to whom it was directed were or- 
dered to make returns of the applications 
made in the different places for leave to 
open windows, in order to ascertain how 
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far the tax really operated in increasing 
the contagion. He would now inform the 
House what were the returns made on 
that occasion, from which it would be 
clearly seen, that the widow tax did not 
at all tend to the increase of fever. In 
Dublin there was not a single application 
to open window, in Kildare none, in 
Waterford none, in Cork none, in Cole- 
raine one. In all, there were only seven 
applications in Ireland. It was possible 
that physicians migh: have ordered win- 
dows to be opened in some instances with- 
out having informed the inspectors of 
taxes of it; but such could not be the 
case to any extent. From this it appeared, 
that the window tax was not, in any man- 
ner, instrumental to the fever in Ireland ; 
besides, if the House would take the trou- 
ble to recollect, they would find that the 
window tax in Ireland was of a different 
nature from that in England. In Lreland 
no number under seven windows, and 
three hearths were taxed, whereas in Eng- 
land and Scotland six windows were tax- 
able; and if the rent of a house was over 
a certain sum, window tax was charged 
in England, though the number of win- 
dows might be less than six. This was 
not the case in Ireland; and when it was 
considered how great a number of houses 
in lreland had less than seven windows, it 
would be seen that the tax affected the 
poorer classes of that country in a very 
slight degree. He hoped this argument 
would not be mistaken: he knew it might 
be said, that any tax affecting the upper 
classes of society tended to injure the 
lower classes also, but his object was, to 
show that the fever had not increased in 
consequence of the tax, as the greater 
number of the houses where it existed 
never had more than, or so many as seven 
windows. ‘The window tax was propor- 
tionably equal in both countries, and wher 
_ his right hon. friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed to reduce the Irish 
| tax 25 per cent, he did as much as could 


be done consistently with the state of the 
| country. If more could be done, he, as 
' well as his right hon. friend would feel 
gratified in doing it. It was their duty 
to do every thing in their power tor lre- 
land, and though they could not compel 
the Irish gentry to reside in the country, 
| yet they could hold out inducements to 
them to do so by lowering thy taxes as 
much as possible. It was contended that 
the Irish window tax, being a war tax, 
ought to be repealed in the same manner 
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that the property tax in England was. 
But the cases were quite different. There 
had never been a property tax in Ireland, 
though there was and is a window tax in 
England. Looking, therefore, at all the 
points of the case, considering the nume- 
rous applications for the repeal of the 
duties on salt, leather, and other articles, 
he thought the reduction of 25 per cent 
proposed by his right bon. friend, was as 
much as could be expected, or as could 
safely be granted, and on those grounds 
he should oppose the motion. 

Sir John Newport said, that the window 
tax affected the great body of the poorest 
part of the community in Ireland. He 
alluded to those who resided in lodging- 
houses in great cities and towns. He de- 
nied the statement of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that the shutting up of windows 
under this tax had not had the effect of 
spreading more widely amongst the popu- 
lation of Ireland the fever which had 
proved so fatal. This he stated not on 
the authority of any ambiguous order, 
worded so as to prevent, not encourage, 
applications, He would appeal to the 
authority of all the medical men who had 
considered the subject, and who declared, 
that the shutting up of the windows had 
ge the most lamentable effects. 

r. Barry of Cork had given evidence on 
this subject, which was perfectly conclu- 
sive. He had stated, that in the lower 
rooms of houses in that city, where the 
windows were not blocked up, the tenants 
were free from fever, while the upper 
rooms, where there was not a free circu- 
lation of air, were filled with contagion. 
It was stated that, on account of the 
situation in which Ireland was placed on 
the consolidation of the two treasuries, 
she had no right to expect a greater re- 
mission of taxes than had been extended 
to her. To England, 17,000,000/. were 
remitted—to Ireland, 300,000/. Why 
was this inequality? Because Ireland 
failed to support burthens which were 
beyond her strength. She, however, took 
all that her capacity enabled her to take. 
Ministers pressed more upon her ; but her 
capacity was insufficient to bear a greater 
burthen. This might easily be proved by 
a reference to facts. In 1808, the revenue 
of Ireland amounted to 4,417,000/. Since 
that period taxes were imposed on the 
suggestion of the finance minister, to the 
amount of $,500,000/. What was the 
result? How much did the revenue of 
Jast_ year exceed that of 1808? It ex- 
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ceeded it in the sum of only 50,0007. Yes; 
taxes estimated to produce 3,500,000I. 
had really brought in only 50,000/.! 
This was a decided proof of the inability 
of the country to pay. When the debts 
of the two countries were consolidated, 
ministers expected to realise a large sum 
by it. Their expectations were disa 
pointed, and their project produced only 
50,000/. If any other proof of this fact 
were wanting, it was to be found in the 
report of the committee that sat up 
stairs for the investigation of the finances 
of Ireland. That report stated, that for 
several years Ireland had advanced in 
taxation more rapidly than Great Britain 
herself, notwithstanding the immense 
exertions of the latter country, with re- 
spect to the war taxes. The necessary 
inference was, that if she had made more 
extensive exertions than even Great Bri- 
tain, including her war taxes, when the 
period of peace came, she ought to be 
entitled to am equal remission with the 
former country.—He should now call the 
attention of the House to the increase of 
taxation since the union. At that period 
the window tax was from one to four 
shillings per window: it was now from 
three to 14s. At the period of the Union 
there was no horse tax: there was now a 
horse tax of 2/. 17s. Tea, of the best 
kind, paid 7d. per lb. the worst 5d.:— 
the tax was now 98 per cent ad valorem. 
The tax on wine had increased in the 
—- of five to two, and the revenue 
ad decreased in the proportion of two 
to five. On an average, the taxes were 
more than doubled since the Union; and 
thus individuals, deprived of their com- 
forts, were induced to become absentees. 
He would submit but one question to 
ministers: Was it their intention to in- 


.crease the absentee system in Ireland? 


If not, would it be prudent in them to 
augment taxation, together with all the 
other inducements to absenteeship? By 
the present system the great number of 
Irish absentees was kept up; the gentle- 
men of Ireland being unable to enjoy in 
that country the comforts of life. He 
would state one simple fact to the House. 
There was in the neighbourhood of Co- 
ventry a piece of land, to the extent of 
450 acres, in the possession of a noble 
lord, who had immense property in Ire- 
land. For those 450 acres he paid 1,000/. 
in poor rates, while, on the revenue of at 
least 40,000/. which he derived from Ire- 
he paid neither'to'the poor nor to 
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the state one-tenth of that sum. He 
strongly recommended to parliament to 
lessen the taxation on Ireland at present, 
that she might be better able to bear it at a 
future period. This would be the soundest 
policy with respect both to Great Britain 
and to Ireland, whose interests were, in his 
opinion, inseparable. There was but one 
universal opinion in Ireland with respect 
to the tax under consideration, namely, 
that it was a tax peculiarly appropriated 
to the support of the war, and that it was 
distinctly understood that it was to be re- 
mitted on the return of peace. He had 
entered thus far into the details of the state 
of Ireland regarding taxation, merely to 
justify the conduct of Ireland respecting 
the exertions she had made in the com- 
mon cause ; and he was happy to say, that 
even the report of the committee on this 
subject had borne him out in the repre- 
sentation he had attempted to establish, 
namely, that Ireland had fairly and con- 
scientiously discharged whatever ought to 
have been expected of her at the period 
of the conclusion of the union. 

Sir N. Colthurst said, that after the able 
manner in which the question had been 
advocated by the hon. members who pre- 
ceded him, he had little to add in its 
favour. He fully agreed with the state- 
ments made by his right hon. friend who 
spoke last, relative to the state of the 
poor in Cork. He gave the Irish govern- 
ment every credit for the exertions they 
had made in affording assistance in check- 
ing the progress of fever, yet, he must 
observe, that were it not for the poorer 
classes having been obliged to stop their 
windows to evade the tax, the disorder 
might in a great degree have been pre- 
vented. He gave his most cordial support 
to the motion. 

Sir Frederick Flood was surprised at the 
opposition which this businesshad received 
from the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer, more particularly as the in- 
dulgence sought had for its object the 
devising of the best means to — 
the lives of the people of Ireland, whose 
sufferings that right hon. gentleman had 
admitted to be extremely severe, one- 
fourth of which, had it been experienced 
in this country, would have produced the 
most alarming effects. This burthen of 
taxation he would call a mortal burthen ; 
because it affected most materially the 
lives of many in that country, as had 
been sufficiently proved by the report 
of the weed gentlemen of Dublin, 
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who had asserted that not less than 
3,000 persons had suffered from the 
effects of the contagious disease then 
raging in the capital of Ireland. Would 
the right hon. gentleman insist that they 
should still continue to close up their win- 
dows, although thereby they opened for 
themselves sure and certain graves ? ‘That 
right hon. gentleman should recollect how 
he had entreated the House formerly— 
** For God’s sake, withdraw your opposi- 
tion for the present, and I will withdraw 
after the expiration of the war, the tax !”? 
Such had been the understanding respect- 
ing the Income tax ; and would it be argu- 
ed, that after so considerable asum in tax- 
ation as seventeen millions, in the shape 
of income tax, had been giver up upon a 
point of honour, that ministers should 
turn a deaf ear to the suggestion of honour 
in this case, and refuse to withdraw so 
trifling a proportion of the general taxa- 
tion, which had so eagerly been solicited 
by the Irish people? If the tax were not 
given up, the fact would be, that the pro- 
duce of it would be daily reducing. It 
would, therefore, be advantageous to go- 
vernment to reflect upon those two poli- 
tical truths—“ Ex nihilo nil fit,” and 
“ Lex neminem cogit ad impossibilia.” In 
simpler phrase, there was no use in at- 
tempting to levy a tax where it was morally 
impossible to enforce its payment—xa fact 
which he was satisfied would be proved 
upon a reference of the matter to a com- 
mittee, and he should therefore vote for it. 
The chancellor of the British exchequer 
was also chancellor of the Irish exchequer, 
and he was glad of it, as he was convinced 
that more knowledge or more humanity 
could not be vested in any man, and he 
hoped he would display both by acceding 
to the repeal of the window tax. At least 
he hoped, that instead of one-fourth, the 
right hon. gentleman would agree to remit 
one-half. 

Mr. Grattan stated the various grounds 
upon which he submitted to the House 
that the tax should be taken off. The 
first was, that the endeavours to increase 
its productiveness had all failed, and that 
instead thereof, the produce of the tax 
had fallen from 380,000/. to 300,000/. 
The second consisted in the avowed 
inability of the lower orders of the people 
to pay the tax. The third reason for its 
abolition would be found in the breach of 
promise on the part of his majesty’s go- 
vernment to the people of Ireland at the 
time of its enactment. The fourth con- 
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sisted in the appeal to the humanity of 
government, arising from the alarming 
statements furnished to them as to the 
progress of disease in Ireland. With- 
out stating it as a subject of accusation, 
he certainly thought the question of breach 
of faith on the part of parliament or go- 
vernment was a fit subject for examination 
in the committee, should the House con- 
sent to go into the committee. As to the 
dangerous prevalence of the fever being 
in part attributable to the confined air of 
the abodes of the poor, there could be no 
stronger proof than the relaxation granted 
by government, enabling the parties de- 
prived of adequate ventilation to open 
their windows without being liable to the 
tax. The question, then, for the House 
to determine was, whether there was any 
part of the petition which ought to be 
examined in a committee. Perhaps the 
committee might propose an additional 
modification ; perhaps the evil might be 
in part redressed. He by no means con- 
sidered the state of our finances such as 
should produce despondency, but rather 
revision. There was, therefore, room 
enough to provide for the redress of this 
eculiar grievance as affecting Ireland. 
e would auspicate nothing but good 
from that committee; for certain he was, 
that no member of that committee would 
feel himself justified in derogating from 
the character of Ireland for her ready 
compliance in the hour when it became 
necessary to sacrifice her all in a grand 
struggle for the common cause. He be- 
lieved most sincerely that Ireland might be 
relieved without any general injury being 
inflicted on the finances of this country. 
Ireland was in that state that she should 
be ST nursed. You must treat her 
like a child. You must not lay too heavy 
a burthen on her, otherwise you will de- 
stroy her future strength. You will find 
it your interest at present to encourage 
the trade of Ireland; and by imposing 
moderate taxes on her, suited to her abi- 
lity, you will produce present harmony 
and future strength. By increasing your 
taxes, you will find that vou will diminish 
your revenue instead of augmenting it. 
For one, he should vote for going into 
a committee; but he could not forget, 
that even if the committee should be lost, 
the right hon. gentleman had professed 
his readiness to consent to a diminution 
of the tax; and he hoped that, at all 
events, some regulations would be de- 
vised for rendering it less oppressive. 
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Mr. Parnell was sorry for the discou- 
ragement which had been given to the 
proposition by the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer. He could not see that 
Ireland had not borne her fair proportion 
of taxation and privation for some years 
past, although he was satisfied the tax 
was a very injudicious one, as the persons 
resident in houses of this inferior descrip- 
tion were not able to afford a single shil- 
ling as a contribution to the exigencies of 
the state. He attributed this financial 
error in practice to one of a more general 
nature, which was the assuming, at the 
period of the Union, that Ireland ought, 
in the ratio of her exports to those of 
this country, to contribute to our finan- 
cial exigencies in the proportion of two- 
seventeenths—a proportion much too 
large, it being very fallaciously supposed, 
that the exports of Ireland were proofs of 
her wealth, whereas, being all raw com- 
modities, exported for the purpose of 
procuring from other countries that which 
she ought to produce within herself, these 
exports were only proofs of her poverty. 
But the causes of the depression of Ire- 
land were to be found in her own mis- 
management of her affairs. She was not 
even permitted to pave or light the streets 
of her metropolis, but a most burthen- 
some and expensive board must be ap- 
pointed for superintending that petty ob- 
ject. Upon the whole, the causes of her 
unproductiveness, in a financial point of 
view, might be attributed to the depres- 
sion of the public mind, arising from the 
present mode of governing that country. 

Mr. May recapitulated several of the 
preceding arguments, and concluded by 
voting in favour of the committee. 

Mr. Shapland Carew said, that every 
principle of humanity and justice required 
the House to repeal this tax. The very 
preamble of the tax, in point of justice, 
ought to induce the House to remit it. 
At all events, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ought to consent to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the 
facts. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he had heard with 
surprise, that officers of the revenue were 
allowed in Ireland to enter every house 
and room in the house to learn the num- 
ber of windows. He trusted that such 
a practice would no longer be allowed in 
Ireland, any more than it was in England. 
It had been said, that the tax would be 
given up by a liberal government; such 
conduct, however, was no proof of libe- 
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rality. Officers of the revenue, in the 
discharge of their duty, ought to go round 
the outside of the house, or at most to 
pass through it. The tax, indeed, might 
in that way be diminished ; but a regard 
would be shown for the feelings of the 
people, who would submit with less reluc- 
tance to pay what remained of the tax. 
He ae» the chancellor of the exche- 
quer would find sufficient resources in a 
wise economy to enable him to do without 
the tax. 

Mr. Peter Moore thought a sufficient 
resource in lieu of the tax might be found 
in a judicious system of economy. For 
his own part, he considered the tax so 
oppressive, that he would sooner consent 
to levy the same sum on England than 
that the tax should not be repealed. It 
was a question that was closely connected 
with the health of a great portion of 
the population of that part of the em- 
pire. A fourth part of the tax might be 
remitted in the mean time, and a select 
committee might be appointed. 

Mr. Calcraft said, the question before 
the House was, that a committee should 
be appointed to inquire into the window- 
tax of Ireland. e was not fully ac- 
quainted with the state of that country ; 


but he thought that this question stood | 


On so narrow a ground that he was per- 
fectly master of it. 


if it were for a bill to repeal the tax, he 
should vote for it. How many indivi- 
duals from that part of the country had 
declared that the health and lives of the 
people were affected by this tax! Suffi- 
cient ground had, therefore, been raised 
for an inquiry at least. He was, indeed, 
80 satisfied by the medical opinions which 
had been given of the injurious conse- 
quences of this tax, that, if no other 
grounds were stated, he should be induced 
to vote for the repeal. The House ought 
to get rid of this tax altogether. The 
right hon. gentleman had frequently grant- 
ed committees on much slighter grounds, 
and yet, in this instance, he resisted a 
committee for inquiry. The remission of 
taxation since the peace had been very 
unequal as to Ireland and England. The 
question had been completely carried by 
argument, and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer would be obliged upon a future 
day to move for the repeal of the tax. It 
was surely inconsistent to deny 300,000/. 
to the people of Ireland, when the war malt 
tax, amounting to 2,000,000/. had been 


| 


He thought that the | 
question ought to go to acommittee; but | 
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taken off from the people of this country. 

Mr. Robert Shaw replied. He in par- 
ticular referred to theimpressionattempted 
to be made on the House, by stating that 
as the window tax only fell on tenants in 
houses having seven windows, it could 
not be supposed to affect the poorer classes 
of the inhabitants of Dublin. Now, in that 
city few of the houses of the poorest class 
had less than that number—almost all had 
considerably more. He felt so —_ 
impressed with the importance of this 
concession, not only to Dublin, but to all 
Ireland, that he should proceed to take 
the sense of the House upon the expe- 
diency of going into a committee upon the 
subject. 

The question being put, the House 
divided : 


Yeas eet 51 


Noes ..... 
Majority against the Motion...... —16 

List of the Minority. 
Archdall, M. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Althorp, lord Monck, sir C. 
Burroughs, sir W. Moore, ’. 
Birch, J. Nugent, lord 
Bennet, H. G. Newport, sir J. 
Babington, T. Ord, W. 
Calcraft, J. Ogle, H. M. 
Caulfield, II. Parnell, W. 

Cooper,S. Plunkett, W.C, 

Chichester, A. Ponsonby, F. 
Compton, lord Shaw, B. 
Carew, S. Smyth, J. H. 
Douglas, F.S. Smith, R. 
Dickinson, W. Smith, W. 
Flood, sir F. Sharp, R. 
Forbes, Charles Stanley, lord 
Fazakerly, N. Talbot, R. W. 
Folkestone, lord Tierney, G. 
Gordon, R. Wilkins, W. 
Grattan, H. PAIRED OFF. 
Grant, J.P. Abercromby, J. 


Hamilton, H. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hart, general 


Brougham, H. 
Curwen, J.C. 
Duncannon, lord 


Hornby, E. Fergusson, sir R. 
Latouche, J. Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Latouche,R. Lambton, J. G. 
Lamb, W. North, D. 
Lefevre,C. S. Robarts, A. 
Mitchell, general Sefton, lord 


Martin, J. 


Hicu Bawtrr or WEsTMINSTER. 
Mr. Marsh rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move, that the order be discharged for 
the production of an account of the In- 
come of the High Bailiff of Westminster. 
The ground of the former motion, with 
which the present was connected, and by 
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which it was intended to remunerate him 
for services performed during the elections 
for the city of Westminster, was not that 
his regular income was inadequate, but 
that he was by law required to erect and 
prepare hustings for carrying on the elec- 
tions for Westminster, and that notwith- 
standing such liability, he was not by law 
entitled to any remuneration for the ex- 
pense to which he was thus occasionally 
put from time to time. The result of that 
motion had been an order for the return 
of the high bailiff’sincome. As the effect 
of these returns would be to expose to 
ersons uninterested in the transaction 
efore the House the detail of the private 
emoluments of the high bailiff, he hoped 
the House would acquiesce in his motion, 
« That the Order of the 16th March, for 
an Account of the annual profits and emo- 
luments of every kind received by the 
Hight Bailiff of Westminster since the 
year 1807, distinguishing each year, and 
the sources from which the said profits and 
emoluments were derived, be discharged.” 
Mr. Bankes could see no reason why 
in the present instance, the House should 
depart from its usual practice in cases of 
this kind. In the late case of the con- | 
stables of the House, who complained of , 
increased duties being imposed on them, | 
the House had proceeded as they now 
were about to do. On the question of the 
Copy-right act, a committee was ap- 
pointed to hear evidence of the losses 
said to be sustained by the parties apply- 
ing to the House for relief. The same 
course was taken in the recent case of 
members of the royal family: even those 
illustrious personages, when grants for 
them were proposed in the House, were 
called upon to state the sums they at pre- 
sent enjoyed from the public. It would 
be recollected that two committees, in 
1811 and 1814, had already sat on the 
high bailiff’s claim, and neither had agreed 
upon it. It was clear, that the respectable 
=— who held that situation, must 
erive, in some shape or other, greater 
emoluments from it than were openly 
mentioned, or else, was it likely he would 
have given at the rate of forty years pur- 
chase for an office which involved infinite 
risk, personal labour, and responsibility ? 
The House had a right to see his accounts 
before they entered farther into the in- 
uiry. 
_ Lord Althorp was in favour of the mo- 
tion for rescinding the order. The nature 
of the high bailiff’s claim was this: anact 
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had been passed by the legislature, con- 
taining a mistake which imposed in the 
result on this gentleman what the legisla- 
ture at the time never intended, namely, 
the expense of building a hustings. The 
House was, therefore, bound to repair 
the injury they had unintentionally done 
the high bailiff. If the nature of the 
claim were, that the duties imposed on 
this public officer were inadequately paid, 
and that he applied for an additional grant, 
then indeed the House would have a just 
ground to call for his accounts, and see 
into the nature of his remuneration. 
But here the high bailiff did not complain 
of his emoluments, and, therefore, the 
House had no right to turn round on him 
in this manner, and require their amount, 

articularly as they arose from what might 
j called his private estate. He onl 

asked to be repaid that expense whic 

fell on him through an unintentional omis- 
sion of the legislature. The cases al- 
luded to by the hon. member had no 
reference to such a case as the present, 
and therefore he should most heartily 
concur in the motion. 

Mr. Tierney said, that if the ground 
of the high bailiffs application were for 
remuneration for additional labour, then 
it would be incumbent on him to show, 
that his emoluments were at present insuf- 
ficient; but the ground of the application 
here was for a specific injury never con- 
templated by the legislature, which, ne- 
vertheless, unintenticnally imposed it 
upon a public officer, who purchased his 
situation without contemplating any such 
loss. That officer now called for an in- 
demnity for a specific charge he was com- 
pelled to incur, and not for any remune- 
ration growing out of the duties of his 
office. None of the cases put by the hon. 
gentleman applied to the present, which 
was simply the case of a man suffering 
under the construction of a new act, 
which never contemplated what followed 
in the manner it had occurred. He had 
no interest one way or the other in this 
question. He had always understood the 
high bailiff to be a most respectable gen- 
tleman, and he believed him in this case 
to be entitled to the justice he sought at 
the hands of those who had inflicted the 
injury. 


Mr. Calcraft was sorry he could not 


agree with his right hon. friend who spoke 
last. The high bailiff asked for a grant 
of public money to repair a loss entailed 
upon him by the duties of his office. 
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Surely, to ascertain the amount of his 
toss could not be more properly done than 
by inquiring into the emoluments of his 
office. On a late occasion, members of 
the royal family were called upon to re- 
turn an account of their public incomes, 
when additional grants were applied for 
in their behalf; and he saw no reason 
why the high bailiff should be alone ex- 
empt from the operation of the general 
principle which governed the House on 
subjects of this kind. The application 
was for a grant of public money, and 
until the os bailiff proved a loss in the 
general emoluments of his office by this 
particular transaction, he had no right to 
press his claims on the consideration of 
the House. In two former committees 
the high bailiff had in evidence disclosed 
his emolnments. What objection, then, 
could he now have to withhold them? 
For these reasons he must sce the ac- 
counts before he could consider the re- 
muneration. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the case of the 

rinces of the blood was entirely different. 

his was not a claim for a new grant, 
but a demand of indemnity for a specific 
injury. 

Mr. Money thought the House might 
as well call for the accounts of any pri- 
vate gentleman’s estate as for those of the 
high bailiff. The expense was incurred 
by a negligence in the framing of an act 
of parliament, and indemnity from _par- 
liament was therefore a matter of justice, 
not of favour. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not see why the high bailiff should object 
to do now what he had twice done already. 
To disclose his profits now could not be 
more injurious to him than it was formerly. 
It was no more than common respect to 
the House to comply with their order. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that if the 
House made the order the high bailiff must 
comply ; but the question was, whether it 
was just to make the order, and whether it 
ought not now to be rescinded? The order 
was a demand for producing the amount of 
his profits, in consequence of a claim of 
indemnity which he had made for an ex- 
pense incurred by the interpretation of an 
act of parliament, which was not intended 
to possess the meaning which the court 
had thought themselves bound to put upon 
it. The amount of his present profits had 
no connexion with such a claim, as their 
magnitude or smallness could not deter- 
mine the justice of the demand. The 
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refusal of the high bailiff to produce that 
account should not operate against him, 
nor should any unfavourable inference be 
drawn from his former consent. If he 
had twice produced the account, that 
circumstance proved that he had no si- 
nister motive in now objecting to it, and 
likewise showed that the House did not 
require it for information. His reason 
for refusing it might arise from a fear 
that by compliance he might compromise 
the rights of his office, and be submitting 
to a precedent injurious to those who 
might succeed him. 

Sir J. Newport stated, that when the 
order was made for the high bailiff to pro- 
duce the return, he felt the strongest ob- 
jection to it, and would therefore now 
vote for its being rescinded. 

Sir E. Brydges said, he could not con- 
nect the injury sustained with the emo- 
luments of the office, and saw no reason 
therefore for the production of the return. 

Sir W. Burroughs said, he recollected 
the case of the high bailiff against sir F, 
Burdett, and that the negligence in the 
wording of the act had caused the expense 
to the former. He was therefore cer- 
tainly entitled to an indemnity. 

Mr. Boswell said, that the case stood 
on grounds totally distinct from the emo- 
luments of the office. 

Mr. Forbes begged to ask, if one of 
the members returned at the election al- 
luded to was not liable, as a candidate, 
though both were not, from the circum- 
stance of one of them not having can- 
vassed ? 

Mr. J. P. Grant replied in the nega- 
tive, on the authority of the decision in 
the court of King’s-bench. One of the 
members returned (lord Cochrane) had 
paid his share ; but the other (sir l. Bur- 
dett ) had obtained a decision in bis favour. 
The high bailiff was certainly entitled to 
remuneration for the expense he had been 
put to, without a reference to his private 
accounts. ‘The present was as clear and 
straight forward a demand for justice as 
any he had ever known, 

Mr. Robert Smith said, that the words 
of the act were “candidate, or candi- 
dates.” The case stood thus: lord Coch- 
rane suffered judgment to go by default, 
and paid his moiety on the high bailiff’s 
estimate pending the proceedings against 
sir F. Burdett, who was decided not to 
have been a candidate within the meaning 

of the act, and therefore not liable to 
pay the high bailiffs demand. But had 
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this officer been properly advised in his 
first course, he might have recovered the 
whole amount from lord Cochrane, who 
was clearly a candidate, though he could 
not turn round and recover the remainder, 
having closed his proceedings against the 
noble lord on his own terms. ‘The error, 
therefore, was the high bailiff’s, and he 
had no right to call on parliament to rec- 
tify his own mistake. Under any view of 
the case, the accounts were necessary, 
and he would vote for their production. 
If the House were to indemnify persons 
for every wrong construction of acts of 
parliament by which they suffered, there 
would be no end to the claims which 
might be made on its liberality. He was 
against the rescinding of the order. 

Lord Folkestone said, that in the view 
of the case taken by the hon. member 
who spoke last, it was clear that if the 
high bailiff had his remedy against lord 
Cochrane, the latter would also have his | 
equitable claim upon the House for the 
injury he had sustained by the equivocal 
terms of the act. The claim of the high ! 
bailiff was one of pure and simple justice, 
and ought therefore to be complied with. 

The House divided: 

AYES 46 
40 

The numbers being equal, the Speaker 

declared himself with the Noes. 


East Inpia Dock Company.] Mr. 
B. Shaw rose to move, that the East India 
Dock Company should give, in com- 
pliance with the authority of an act of 
parliament, a proper account of their 
profits to the House, In 1803, an act 
had passed to form that company, and to 
compel all ships coming from the East 
Indies to discharge in their docks. But 
since that period a great alteration had 
taken place in the Kast India trade. It 
had been thrown open, and not only the 
company’s ships, but smaller vessels, had 
now been engaged in it for some years. 
All that the owners of those vessels asked 
was, that the House would compel the 
East India Dock Company to render its 
accounts to the House, in a manner fit to 
be investigated. By a clause in the act, 
it was ordered, that after the payment of 
all the charges incurred, in the event of 
the receipts yielding more than 10 per 
cent to the subscribers, the surplus should 
be applied to the diminution of the rates 
on shipping. Now, the ship-owners wished 
to ascertain whether the receipts had not 
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reached that state, and whether the rates 
ought not to have been diminished. They 
complained, that in the accounts submitted 
to the House, only one item had been 
made of the money expended in labour, 
for unloading and loading, labourers, taxes, 
incidental expenses, and for the amount of 
the extraordinary disbursements made for 
additional improvements and accommoda- 
tions, not provided for by the increased 
capital, up to September 1817. This 
item amounted to 41,9312. 13s. 2d. Why 
was it charged on the income, when the 
company had been empowered to raise an 
additional capital of 100,000/. of which 
they had as yet chosen to procure only 
58,000/.? There was also another part of 
their accounts which required explanation. 
There appeared to be a balance in hand of 
7,555l. 17s. applicable to outstanding 
claims; and from the commencement of 
their operations, such balances had been 
kept back till they formed at present a 
total of 68,0007. These balances had 
never been accounted for. He did not 
mean to say that they had been impro- 
perly expended, but the ship-»wners had 
a right to know how they had been ap- 
plied. If the motion were resisted, it 
must be because no fair account could be 
rendered. It was not now a question 
with the ship-owners that they should be 
relieved from the restrictions which the 
act imposed upon them, though they com- 
plained that they should be compelled to 
pay arate of 16s. per ton, when at the 
outports they could have the same service 
performed for 4s. and in the port of 
London for 3s. They feared the act was 
too compulsive to be able to get rid of it; 
but they prayed that at least justice should 
be done to them, and that a satisfactory 
account of the balance should be given. 
He concluded by moving, ‘ That the 
East India Dock Company be required to 
return an account distinguishing the 
amount of the extraordinary disburse- 
ments incurred for improvements of, and 
accommodations at, the East India Docks, 
not provided for by the increased capital, 
which are stated in the account presented 
to this House (2nd March) to be included 
in the sum of 41,931/, 13s. 2d.—Also, 
an account of the appropriation of the 
several balances appearing by the ac- 
counts of the directors of the East India 
Docks (presented to this House) to have 
been in hand at the end of different years 
between 1808 and 1816 inclusive.” 

Mr. Astell complained of the misstate- 
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ments in the speech of the hon. mover, 
who had said that the charges on tonnage 
were 16s. whereas, in fact, they were only 
14s. with a drawback of Ys. if the vessel 
did not go into the outward bound dock; 
and this rate of tonnage was calculated, 
not on the real but on the chartered 
amount. The annual accounts had been 
regularly laid on the table according to 
the usual plan, and they were made out 
in the most satisfactory manner. The 
hon. gentleman was equally in error when 
he spoke of 41,931/. 13s. 2d., the sum 
alluded to being only 13,0007. The divi- 
dends, too, were over calculated, for the 
average was only at the rate of six per 
cent—five was at first paid, six after, and 
the present rate was seven per cent on a 
capital of 450,000/. There was no ground 
for insinuating that the least irregularity 
prevailed in their mode of doing business. 
The idea, that there was something behind 
the curtain which the directors were un- 
willing to show, was totally destitute of 
foundation. He was of opinion that there 
was no necessity for producing the ac- 
counts, and should object to the motion. 
Mr. Marryat said, that in the accounts 
of the company for the last eight years, 
there was uniformly a balance stated at 
the foot, which was to be accounted for in 
the ensuing year, but in no one instance 
was this engagement ever observed, so 
that there remained a sum of 68,000I. still 
to be accounted for. By such a mode of 
proceeding, the directors did not comply 
with the act of parliament that required 
them to present the annual accounts of 
their receipts and disbursements. The 
great amount of the duties was felt as a 
great grievance by all the ship owners in 
the port of London, for they were charged 
at the rate of sixteen shillings a ton at the 
East India Docks, while their business 
would be transacted at Liverpool and 
other ports at the rate of 2s. 6d. The 
charge in the port of London, he was con- 
vinced, would be found equally moderate 
but for this monopoly of the East India 
Dock Company. Such monopolies had 
the effect of driving away the trade of 
London, and the only chance of retaining 
or recovering it, was es bringing down the 
charges to the level of all their foreign 
and other competitors. Such monopolies 
had been permitted for a short time in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth; but that wise 
princess could not fail soon to see the evil 
results of such a system, and she accord- 
ingly put an end to it, and received in 


consequence an address of thanks from 
the House of Commons. He trusted that 
the same principle would be pursued now, 
and that on the expiration of these ex- 
clusive charters, they would not be re- 
newed, by which alone London would be 
fairly enabled to compete with her rivals 
in all her commercial pursuits.) He 
thought the accounts ought to be pro- 
duced, and should therefore vote for the 
motion. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that the 
building-expenses of the dock had ex- 
ceeded the estimate, and that the com- 
pany had never received a larger dividend 
than seven per cent. ° 

Mr. Thompson said that he belonged to 
the dock company of Hull, and should 
have been ashamed to have put his name 
to accounts like those presented from the 
East India Docks. 

Mr. Protheroe hoped the directors of 
the East India company would not oppose 
the present motion, for the sake of the 
character of the establishment. 

Sir W. Curtis did not believe that it 
would be resisted. He was himself a 
director, and should support the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BANK ProsEcuTIons FOR ForGERY. } 
Mr. Best, from the Bank of England, 
having presented an account of the number 
of persons committed or prosecuted for 
forging Bank Notes in 1816 and 1817; 
and also an account of the number of 
persons convicted for forging Notes, or 
of uttering such forged Notes, in fourteen 
years preceding February 1797, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer took 
that opportunity of requesting sir James 
Mackintosh to postpone his motion op the 
above subject, in order that the report of 
the Budget might be brought up and dis- 
cussed that night; as it was extremely 
important, he said, that the latter should 
not be delayed. 

Sir James Mackintosh expressed his 
willingness, notwithstanding the frequent 
postponements of this subject, to accede 
to this arrangement, provided it was 
understood that his motion should come 
on early on the following day, or on 
Friday, before the discussion of the great 
general question of which this formed an 
important branch. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he could enter into no engagement 
either for to-morrow or Friday. In con- 
sequence of which, 
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Sir James Mackintosh proceeded. He 
said, that he should detain the House as 
shortly as possible, though the question 
was one upon which it would be necessary 
for him to enter into some details. How 
urgent and how important a question he 
considered it, was sufficiently evident 
from his pressing it forward at that late 
hour of the night. Two months ago,* he 
had moved for an account of the number 
of persons prosecuted for forging notes of 
the Bank of England, and for uttering or 
possessing such notes, knowing them to 
be forged, during the fourteen years pre- 
ceding the suspension of cash payments 
by the Bank in February 1797; and also 
for a similar account since the suspension 
in 1797, to the 25th of February 1818. 
He had now other propositions to submit 
for farther papers, to the production of 
which he understood no objection would | 
be made, except to one of them; namely, | 
an account of the whole expense incurred | 
by the Bank of England, in prosecutions | 
for forging their notes, or for knowingly 
uttering, or possessing such notes, from 
the Ist of March 1797, tothe Ist of April 
1818. It was, he understood, to be said, 
that that document ought not to be fur- 
nished, because it would be an interference 
with the private concerns of the Bank; 
and the answer to it seemed as obvious 
as it was convincing; namely, that the 
affairs of the Bank, as connected with the 
issue of their notes and the rapid multipli- 
cation of forgeries, which, he contended, 
had been the consequence of the suspen- 
sion of cash payments, could no longer, 
in any sense of the word, be considered 
private. He was prepared to show, that 
the present system of our paper currency 
had created an enormous public evil; that 
it had tainted and corrupted the morals of 
a large class of the ee Ap and that it had 
occasioned an increase of crime with a 
rapidity unexampled in the history of law, 
and of civil society [Hear, hear!]. How, 
then, was it possible to consider the money 
laid out by the Bank in prosecuting crimes 
of which they themselves were the real | 
authors, as a private expenditure of which | 
parliament ought to have neither the in- 
spection nor the control ? 

In consequence of the great delay in 
presenting the returns, the materials out 
of which he was to make a case to show 
taat the House ought to interpose, were 
necessarily scanty ; but such as they were, 


* See Vol. 37, p. 603. 
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consisting of papers produced in a former 
session, and at various antecedent periods, 
he trusted he should be able to convince 
every impartial man, that inquiry was im- 
periously called for. By the return of 
prosecutions (for there were no returns 
of executions), it appeared, that for the 


‘seven years previous to the suspension of 


cash payments, the Bank had not insti- 
tuted a single prosecution for the forging 
their notes, and that for the seven years 
subsequent to that event, they had insti- 
tuted 222 prosecutions. Was not this a 
frightful leap, and only to be accounted 
for in one way? The calculation, of 
course, excluded the year 1797, as being 
that in which the measure of suspension 
was resorted to. In the fourteen years 
previous to the suspension, there had 
been only four prosecutions. In the 
fourteen years subsequent to that mea- 
sure, there had been no less than 4692 
In the twenty-one years previous to the 
suspension, there had been only six prose- 
cutions; while in the twenty-one years 
subsequent to it, they had increased to 
850. The ——— was, therefore, as 
6 to 850; and he would ask, whether the 
history of the criminal law of this, or 
indeed of any other country, afforded a 
parallel instance of so great, so sudden, 
and so permanent an augmentation of 
crime ? [ Hear, hear !] 

In this plain statement of figures, there 
was more argument than it was possible 
for any words to convey. Here, indeed, 
he might almost close his case, but for 
something that had been said regarding 
prosecutions by the Mint. It had been 
at first contended, that the increase of 
prosecutions by the Bank had tended to 
diminish those by the Mint, so as, upon 
the whole, to make a balance; but, by the 
returns upon the table, it appeared, that 
the contrary was the fact, for the Mint 
prosecutions had also augmented, though 
not in a‘ ratio so rapid as those of the 
Bank. Defeated in this position, gentle- 
men on the other side of the question 
argued (in direct opposition to their first 
assertion), that there had been a great 
increase in the Mint prosecutions, which 
showed, that the frequency of the crime 
of forgery only arose trom the same depra- 
vity which occasioned the crime of forging. 
Here again, however, they were answered 
by the returns, which proved that the in- 
crease of Mint prosecutions, from the 
year 1783, had been gradual and regular, 
not with those sudden and dreadful leaps 
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so observable in the Bank prosecutions, 
from 4 to 469: while the offences of imi- 
tating the coin of the realm had only 
doubled, those of forgery had increased 
neay a hundred and twenty fold. 

What cause could be assigned for 
this alarming and melancholy increase 
of the crime of forgery ? What, but the 
enormous and constant increase of the 
paper circulation of the Bank of England 
—more especially of small notes, which 
at first had only si issued to the extent 
of one million and a half, but which had 
now ascended to the enormous sum of 
seven or eight millions. Upon this state- 
ment lhe would make only one single ob. 
servation to the admirers of capital pu- 
nishments, an observation which could not 
be too often repeated; namely, that al- 
though the crime was always visited with 
theutmost severity of punishment, they had 
not been able to repress it; but, on the 
contrary, the more the promoters of 
capital punishments cried hang! hang! 
hang! the more the offence was com- 
mitted, and the more numerous were the 
offenders executed [Hear, hear!]. On 
the other hand, highway robbery, which 
had of late met with greater lenity, had 
considerably diminished ; and though, no 
doubt, it was partly to be attributed to 
mail coaches (a sort of constant guard 
upon the road), the enclosure of commons 
and waste lands, the erection of turnpike 
gates, the horse patrole around London, 
and the general improvement of the po- 
lice, yet it was impossible not to allow 
that a portion of the amelioration was to 
be attributed to the lenity with which the 
law was administered. 

But, to return to the subject of Bank 
notes. No man could deny, that the sub- 
ject now before the House was intimately 
connected with the measure introduced 
not long since by the chancellor of the 
exchequer to its notice, for diminishing 
the circulation of country bank notes. 
Whatever were the other merits of this 
bill, the proper title of it ought to be 
«A Bill for the better promotion of 
Forgery ;”? for it was intended to lessen 
the number of those notes which were 
seldom or never forged, and to increase 
the issue of those, for forging which, so 
many hundreds had within a few years 
lost their lives [Hear, hear!]. It was a 
bill for the erection and furnishing of 
gibbets ; for it was not true, that forgeries 
of country bankers notes were frequent, 
though seldom prosecuted, lest the banker 


should thereby expose and injure his cre- 
dit. There was a double motive for imi- 
tating the paper of the Bank of England, 
since it could always be done with greater 
effect and with more impunity. It must 
be confessed that the machinery of the 
Bank was most perfect for the protection 
of its own interests. The Bank, within 
four years, had had 100,000 forged notes 
presented to it; all of which they had 
immediately checked, except 199. which 
they paid, but all which they afterwards 
recovered. So that the Bank of England 
had, by their care, contrived completely 
to protect themselves. In fact, nothing 
could be more clear, than that a direct 
tax of 25,000/. a year was laid by the 
Bank upon the lower orders of society, 
least capable of detecting the fraud, and 
of sustaining the loss. If a tax to be so 
raised were proposed to parliament, there 
was not a man in the House who would 
not start from it with disgust and horror : 
yet the effect upon the poor was the 
same, and the company of the Bank were 
the gainers. 

The crime of forgery was often at- 
tended with peculiar aggravations. It 
had not unfrequently been made the 
means of seducing the unwary into guilt 
and its consequences ; and women (from 
their nature weak and dependant, and in- 
capable of the more arduous duties of 
life) were competent to the commission 
of this offence, as far at least as the alter- 
ing of forged notes constituted a part of 
it. A most painful case of this nature 
was now under discussion. He feared to 
embitter the execution of a public duty— 
but it was due to his conscience to say, 
that the convictions of women at War- 
wick, at Lancaster, at the Old Bailey, 
must fill mankind with a degree of invo- 
luntary horror. It was lamentable that 
the courts of justice which were esta- 
blished for the protection of the people 
should become hateful; yet this might be 
the case without a single fault on the part 
of those who administered the laws, when 
the laws themselves were ill-judged. To 
see a father, a wife, a daughter, and sons, 
convicted en masse for such crimes as 
these, might be just, might be necessary, 
might be legal, but would be abominable 
[Hear, hear!]. The average number of 
executions, from 1805 to 1813, was 56. 
In one year, the persons executed tor 
forgery on the Bank were 13, or nearly 
one-fourth of the whole number of per- 
sons capitally executed. It had, indeed, 
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at last been found impossible to adhere to 
the ancient rule, and nothing could more 
mark the increase of forgery, than the 
relaxation it had produced in that un- 
bending rule of the law. Forgeries had 
been pardoned—pardoned through neces- 
sity; or the slaughter of men, women, 
and children, under the name of justice, 
would have buried the crime and punish- 
ment under one common abhorrence. 

What remedy was to be devised against 
this great evil? The natural remedy was, 
to revert to that state in which there had 
been no forgeries; but if this could not 
be done, it was incumbent on the Bank to 
seek out some plan for diminishing the 
calamities consequent on a paper circula- 
tion. If some such plan was not found 
out, all industry, all integrity, all charac- 
ter, was menaced. With regard to the 
expedients which had been suggested to 
prevent forgery, he rather doubted their 
efficiency. The ingenious persons who 
had devoted theirattention to this subject, 
professed to have two objects in view; 
first, the security of the Bank, and, se- 
condly, the security of the public. Most 
of the individuals whose projects he had 
examined, did not seem to be aware to 
what perfection the Bank had brought 
their machinery to protect their own in- 
terests. The great difficulty to be con- 
templated in all such plans was the one of 
making such marks upon bank-notes as 
would be understood and recognized by 
the poor and ignorant, at the same time 
that they were incapable of being copied by 
the numerous body of persons who, unfor- 
tunately for themselves and for society, 
attempted to imitate them. He feared that 
such a discovery was very difficult to ac- 
complish. Still, in his view, it ought to be 
eagerly sought after, and should never be 
abandoned until the difficulty of attaining 
the object was found utterly insurmounta- 
ble. Any expense that attended the pur- 
suit the Bank would surely defray, while 
there wasahope of rescuing it from the ex- 
pense of prosecution. For it must be 
more grateful to the feelings of the Bank 
directors to pay artists for the discovery 
of any expedient to prevent forgery, or 
even to render it difhcult, than to have 
money applied, to encourage an odious 
system of espionage, or to reward those 
wretches, who first contrived to deprive per- 
sons of theirinnocence, in order afterwards 
to deprive them of life [Hear, hear!]. It 
had been his intention to move for a com- 
mittee with that object, as well as for 
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other purposes connected with it. He did 
not, however, mean to press it till after 
the motion of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Tierney); but if the decision upon that 
motion should render it necessary, he 
would certainly bring it forward. He 
should have no objection to have it made 
a secret committee. His present ob- 
ject was, to be informed of the expense 
of the Bank in consequence of forge- 
ries; and the best way to become ac- 
quainted with that was, to obtain the 
expense they had been at in their prose- 
cutions. And, considering the enormous 
increase of those prosecutions ; considering 
the number of persons employed, who de- 
prived men of their innocence, that they 
might afterwards deprive them of their 
lives; considering the many instances of this 
kind, some of them detected and exposed 
by the intrepid and indefatigable benevo- 
lence of his hon. friend, the member for 
Shrewsbury (Mr. Bennet), he thought it 
desirable, that some of the particulars of 
the Bank prosecutions should be laid be- 
fore the public.—After some farther ob- 
servations, sir James concluded a most 
eloquent speech with moving, 

‘* That there be laid before the House, 
an Account, 1, Of thetotal nominal value of 
forged Bank notes presented to the Bank 
of England from Ist January 1816 to 10th 
April 1818, distinguishing each year and 
distinguishing the amount of those of 
which payment was refused, from that of 
the notes which were paid, and which af- 
terwards proved to be forgeries. 2. Of 
the number of persons prosecuted for 
forging notes of the Bank of England, or 
for knowingly uttering or possessing forg- 
ed notes, from Ist January 1816 to 10th 
April 1818, distinguishing each year, and 
distinguishing the number so prosecuted 
for forging, uttering, or possessing notes 
under the value of 5/.: 3. Of the total 
number of forged Bank notes discovered 
by the Bank to have been forged, by pre- 
sentation for payment or otherwise, from 
ist January 1812 to 10th April 1818, dis- 
tinguishing each year, and also distin- 
guishing the number of notes of 12. 2/. 52. 
10/. 20/. and above 20/. in value: 4. Of 
the whole expense incurred by the Bank 
of England im prosecutions for forging 
their notes, or for knowingly uttering or 
possessing such notes, from Ist March 
1797 to 20th April 1818, distinguishing 
each year.”* 


* Copies of these Accounts will pe 
found in the Appendix to this Volume. 
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Mr. Manning admitted the correctness 
ofthe hon. and learned gentleman’s state- 
ment of the number of prosecutions at 
the different periods, but insisted that 
the prosecutions had been greater on the 
part of the Mint than of the Bank, as they 
consisted of those for imitating the dollars. 
He did not know a single instance of any 
project submitted to the Bank for im- 
proving their notes, that had not received 
the fullest consideration. If they had 
all been hitherto rejected, it was be- 
cause, on the most deliberate examination, 
they had been deemed inadequate to the 
end in view. The Bank wanted no addi- 
tional security for themselves: all they 
wanted was the means of enabling the 
public to ascertain at once the genuineness 
or spuriousness of a note. Heappreliended 
that there would be no objection on the 
part of the Bank to the first motion; but 
to accede to the motion for an account 
of the expense of prosecutions, would be- 
tray a desire of prying into the private 
affairs of the Bank, and on that ground it 
ought to be rejected. 

Sir C. Mordaunt supported the motion. 


The evils arising from forgery were, he | 


said, increasing every year. He had wit- 
nessed this in the county he had the ho- 
nour to represent. The people of Bir- 
mingham were preparing to express their 


feelings upon the subject by petition to- 
the House, and would have done so if the | 


motion had been delayed a little longer. 
He earnestly hoped, that some measures 
might be devised to prevent the progress 
of an evil so afflicting to humanity and so 
highly injurious to the morals of the 
country. 

Mr. Alderman Wood expressed his con- 
viction that nine out of ten of the pro- 
secutions for forgery in London originated 
with persons who were paid for exciting 
others to commit the crime. This he 
was enabled to state from official expe- 
rience and authentic information. Was 
not the present system, then, such as 
called loudly for the interposition of the 
legislature ?—How came it, he would ask, 
that the brother of the unfortunate female 
who was sentenced to die on Friday for 
forgery was allowed to escape by a police 
officer, while his sister, whom that bro- 
ther had led into crime, was prosecuted 
and condemned to death ? 

Mr. Grenfell, after eulogizing the able 
and luminous speech of the hon. and 
learned mover, asked, how it happened 
that the Bank directors had never acted 


upon the invention of Mr. Tilloch, which 
was submitted to them in 1797, accompa- 
nied by a certificate from the most distin- 
uished engravers in the empire, that that 
invention was incapable of imitation? He 
thought it was incumbent on the Bank 
not only to show their anxiety, but to 
prove that they had something in hand on 
the subject. He trusted the House would 
feel it its duty to do every thing in its 
power towards coming to a desirable con- 
clusion on this most important business. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 


ceived that the giving of the numbers of 


prosecutions and convictions would answer 
every reasonable purpose, and that there 
then would be no necessity for a statement 
of the expenses the Bank had incurred in 
the conduct of prosecutions, in the view 
of a just and moral consideration of the 
subject. It appeared that the hon. and 
learned gentleman had suspicions that the 
Bank had recourse to the abominable 
practice of employing spies and informers, 
In consequence of the supposed amount 
of their expenses for prosecutions; and 
that they paid large sums of money for 
the treacherous practice of inveigling in- 
dividuals. He believed that such suspi- 
cions were wholly unfounded, as far as 
they related to so respectable and ho- 
nourable a body as the Directors of the 
Bank. He had the satisfaction of knows 
ing many of them, and from the bottom 
of his heart he believed them incapable 
of acts which ought to produce such sus- 
picions. He must therefore beg the hon. 
and learned gentleman to make some ex= 
planation of what had fallen from him, 
He thought also that what the hon. and 
learned gentleman had said respecting 
judicial proceedings required explanation, 
and that such explanation was more es- 
pecially due from him, as he had occu- 
= a judicial situation himself. He 

oped therefore the hon. and learned 
_ would consent to explain him- 
self. 

Mr. Bennet animadverted with peculiar 
animation upon the system of prosecution 
instituted by the Bank, and especially 
upon the conduct of the Bank solicitor, 
who had, it appeared, the discretion of 
selecting such as should be victims, and 
such as should plead guilty. Accordin 
to law, to compound a felony was a pena 
act, but it appeared that the Bank soli- 
citor had in the system of those prosecu- 
tions a special immunity. It was an in- 
disputable fact that a reward of 15/. was 
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paid to any person concerned in disco- 
vering (which too often meant creating 
.the crime of forgery. No less than 30/. 
were paid to the police officer who ar- 
rested and prosecuted Kelly and Spicer, 
the two poor lads who were lately trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, after having been 
sentenced to death, for a crime, the com- 
mission of which that officer might have 
prevented. But every agent in prosecu- 
tions instituted by the Bank was rewarded, 
while every one they prosecuted was sure 
to be punished. The punishments were 
so numerous and so severe as to defeat 
their own object, for the feeling of the 
country revolted against them. The law 
in this respect seemed as if made only to 
answer the purposes of the Bank of Eng- 
land; for forgeries of all other kinds 
might be almost committed with impunity. 
For instance, a case which occurred some 
time since, of a woman who was cast for 
death at Maidstone. She had been tried 
and found guilty of forging seamen’s wills, 
and under circumstances so aggravated 
that though he was an enemy to capital 
punishment for such offences, he would 
say, that if ever any case of forgery de- 
served it, it was that. But notwithstand- 
ing this, the learned judge, baron Wood, 
who tried her, felt it right to grant a res- 
pite of the sentence before he left the 
town. Unlike this case was that of the 
unhappy female whose execution was or- 
dered within a few days. She had been 
found guilty of uttering forged notes, but 
her's was an offence against the Bank of 
England. The public, however, had 
given a strong opinion in her favour, and 
he trusted that a more mature and humane 
consideration might even yet dictate a 
change in the awful determination which 
had been come to respecting her [The 
hon. member alluded to the case of Har- 
riet Skelton, ordered for execution for 
uttering forged notes]. But whether the 
Bank had determined that more human 
blood should flow or not, or whether the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer 
‘should continue to advocate their humane 
system still longer, he could tell them that 
the time was not far distant when it would 
have an end. The public opinion had 
already begun to act, and it would soon 
have he effect of putting a final check to 
the further sacrifice of human life. 

Mr. Thompson remarked on the asser- 
tion of the Bank directors, that they had 
carefully examined every project laid be- 
fore them, and had found none of them 
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to afford a sufficient security against for- 
gery. The Bank of England notes were 
such as any bungling engraver could imi- 
tate, though the Bank committee were 
said to have sat fifteen years on this sub- 
ject. Country bankers had issued notes 
with impressions on both sides, executed 
by good artists, and forgeries of them were, 
in consequence, very rare. He would 
appeal to the feelings of the directors of the 
Bank of England, and ask them, whether if 
there was an increased issue of their notes 
(which was very possible) there would 
not be more forgeries. People in the 
country were afraid of a Bank of England 
note. He believed there were many more 
forged ones in circulation than had been 
— for payment, and that the Bank 
had committed great mistakes on the sub- 
ject. Lately, a man was hanged at York, 
and he had heard his confession. The 
man stated, that he had bought the notes 
at Birmingham. He (Mr. T.) believed 
that he had a tolerable good knowledge 
of a real or forged note, but he must 
confess that he had great difficulty in as- 
certaining the notes that this unfortunate 
man had uttered. The fact was, that at 
Birmingham there were manufactories of 
forged notes. Devices of different des- 
criptions on both sides of a note rendered 
the forging of them more difficult; but 
the Bank of England notes were badly 
executed, and the roman candle figure 
rendered them still more easy of imitation. 

Mr. Dickinson suggested that the Bank 
of England should pay their solicitors a 
stated salary, instead of paying them ac- 
cording to the number of convictions, by 
which, he conceived, a stimulus to prose- 
cutions was given. He was convinced of 
this from a letter which he had seen from 
the solicitor of the Bank. It was impos- 
sible to describe the eagerness with which 
prosecutions were commenced. Bishop 
Burnett had well remarked, that there 
was reason to fear that the power of the 
Bank of England would get beyond con- 
trol. It was something like an approach 
to that state of things, when clerks of that 
establishment imprisoned for an assault on 
his majesty’s subjects, received as a com- 
pensation two or three hundred pounds 
from the funds of that corporation. The 
Bank said to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, *« Pay us what you owe us, and then 
we will consider what we will do.” To 
the public they said, “ You may take 
these spurious notes on our character, 
and we will not repay them, though we 
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are the cause of their fabrication and 
issue.” 

Mr. Babington said, he knew of a coun- 
try bank in which not one forged note in 
a year occurred, while the forged Bank of 
England notes appeared every week. As 
to the loss occasioned to the country by 
these forged notes, it had been stated at 
25,000/. a year. gic believed it might be 
estimated at double that sum. A great 
number of them never found their way to 
the Bank. After circulation, they were 
either torn to pieces or put into the fire ; 
and these amounted to more than went 
to the Bank. A bank in his neighbour- 
hood had issued notes payable at their 
own office, or in London, and they became 
plagued with forgeries; but when they 
confined themselves to a small circle, and 
made them payable at their own counter 
only, then the forgeries ceased. He was 
strongly impressed with the necessity of 
some regulation. 

General Thornton expressed his anxiety 
for the success of the motion. He had 
the highest respect for the gentlemen of 
the Bank, but he could not but believe 
that they were too much under the con- 
trol of their own officers. He was sur- 
prised that the Directors themselves had 
not moved for a committee to show that 
nothing better could be done on their 

art. 
° Mr. B. Shaw thought that the Bank ought 
to have done more than it had done, to 
prevent the increase of forgeries. He was 
of opinion, that a public reward ought to 
be offered. No money could be better 
laid out. 

Mr. Hart Davis answered the assertion, 
that if the notes had been better executed 
they would not be so often forged, by 
stating, that he had seen notes issued by 
a private banker, executed by a most dis- 
tinguished artist, which had been so com- 

letely forged, that, when brought before 
im, he could not distinguish the false 
from the true one. 

Mr. S. Thornton said, that several in- 
ventions had been submitted to the Bank, 
to prevent forgeries. Some were found 
not likely to answer, and others were still 
under consideration. The Bank had acted 
with much lenity, and had never expend- 
ed large sums to induce to crime, that 
offenders might be brought to punishment. 
He had no objection to the = 
of the accounts required by the motion. 
He was confident that every disclosure 
would prove that the Bank were unremit- 


ting in their endeavours to correct the 
evil, and cautious in the management of 
their prosecutions. : 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he availed 
himself of the courtesy of the House, not 
for the purpose of reply, but strictly to 
explain two parts of his former speech, 
which seemed to have been misunderstood 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite. 
Of the judges of the land he felt always 
disposed to speak, not only in respectful 
but in reverential terms. If he had used 
any disrespectful terms, they must have 
proceeded from the warmth of the mo- 
ment: he was not conscious of it, and did 
not believe he had done it. He had 
nierely complained of the severe jurispru- 
dence of the law onthis subject. He had 
also intended to have spoken of the Direc- 
tors with respect, as the managers of a 
useful public institution. Of them, all he 
had said was, that if they refused the ob- 
ject of his motion, they would excite a 
prejudice, a suspicion, that something was 
concealed. Much was he, therefore, sur- 
prised to be charged with disrespect to- 
wards them, but much more to be charged 
with disrespect towards the judges, who 
must either be entitled to veneration, or 
objects of punishment—for there could be 
no medium. The discussion for the last 
half-hour had wandered from the object 
of the motion, to a subject on which he 
should bring forward a motion afterwards, 
perhaps that day se’nnight, if, unfortu- 
nately, the motion of his right hon. friend 
for Friday should be rejected. 

The several motions were then put, and 
carried without a division. When the 
last motion relative to the expense of 
prosecutions was agreed to, the opposi- 
tion benches returned several cheers. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 22. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR CONTEMPT OF 
Court.] Mr. Bennet said, he had a Pe- 
tition to present from a class of persons 
whose sufferings demanded the utmost 
commiseration, and for whom, notwith- 
standing the promises which had been 
made, nothing had been done ; he meant 
the persons imprisoned in the Fleet for 
contempt of court. ‘These persons, who 
had had the misfortune to be parties or 
witnesses in suits in law or chancery, had 
been imprisoned for not complying with 
the directions of the court. They were 


petitioners to the court of chancery, 
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but their petitions remained unheard, and 
they now prayed for speedy injustice 
rather than tedious justice. They had 
followed all the instructions of their 
lawyers, and were ready to do any thing 
which the court might order. They had, 
during the time they had been imprisoned, 
witnessed the death of six persons simi- 
larly situated, one of whom had been im- 
prisoned four, another eighteen, and ano- 
ther thirty-four years. It was with the 
persons who had high legal situations that 
the remedy for this evil rested. After the 
indifference that had been shown to these 
cases of grievous and disproportionate 
or unmerited suffering, he almost despaired 
of a beneficial result ; but he had the sa- 
tisfaction to know that he had done his 
duty. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Epucation or THE Poor BILt.] 
Mr. Brougham, on moving that the com- 
mittee on this bill be deferred till Mon- 
day, took occasion to observe, that some 
facts had come to his knowledge which 
proved moststrongly the necessity of strict- 
ly inquiring into the application of charita- 
ble funds, and the inadequacy of any ge- 
neral returns to parliament on this subject. 
‘The information was on the authority of a 
gentleman in Berkshire, a barrister, who 
Was not personally known to him, but who 
was well known to the members connected 
with that county. This gentleman stated, 
that the returns under the act of 1787-8, 
commonly called Mr. Gilbert’s act, had 
not been faithfully made—that in Berk- 
shire, where he had made inquiries for a 
work which he was about to publish, the 
incomes of the charitable funds had been 
returned as 7,000/. a year, while their real 
Income was 20,000/. a year, of which 
not more than 5,000/. was expended in 
the manner directed by the benefactors. 
Thus three-fourths of the charitable fund 
were wholly misapplied. In the town of 
Abingdon alone a return of the donations of 
twenty-five benefactors had not been given 
in. He stated also, that of enormous 
balances in the hands of trustees no notice 
was taken, nor of the balances due by 
one set of trustees to another. This 
statement would show, better than any 
reasoning, the futility of calling for re- 
turns, without a strict local investigation. 


_,ContaGcious Fever IREvanp.] 
Sir John Newport rose to make his pro- 
mised motion on the subject of the Con- 
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tagious Fever which had so long raged in 
Ireland. {In rising upon such an occasion 
as this, he was spared the difficulties he 
felt on former occasions, where the subject 
under consideration was one viewed in 
different lights by individuals of opposite 
opinions. He now, on the contrary, was 
baa to touch on a subject which could 
only, he trusted, elicit one common feel- 
ing throughout the House. When they 
considered that the population so dread- 
fully affected by this: contagious disease 
covered a space of country containing 
nineteen millions of English acres, and 
six millions of inhabitants within the Bri- 
tish empire, they would easily admit that 
the consideration was one of the utmost 
magnitude, and which called for full in- 
vestigation and inquiry. Whatever might 
be the cause or causes of this calamity it 
would be for a committee to ascertain, 
and if a remedy could be provided, it 
would be their bounden duty to apply it 
to the relief of the sufferers. ‘There were 
various opinions from different quarters in 
Ireland as to the causes and progress of 
the malady—some ditlered as to the 
causes, but none as to the character and 
progress of the disease. One of the opi- 
nions on this subject he would not give, 
lest it should be thought he meant to 
countenance a political allusion on a sub- 
ject of this nature. He was anxious for 
the appointment of a select committee, 
with a view of getting at all the informa- 
tion which the nature of the case admit- 
ted. It would be material for them to 
inquire into the number of patients ad- 
mitted into the Fever Hospitals, many of 
which were already constituted when the 
disease broke forth in an aggravated 
shape. He felt great pleasure at being 
the person through whose exertions the 
first of these hospitals was established in 
the city which he represented. There 
were previously two at Manchester and 
Chester. The calculations of the number 
of persons admitted into the hospitals of 
Dublin, for seven months since last Sep- 
tember, when the fever was at its height, 
were striking indeed. In the seven months 
since September, 10,321 patients had 
been admitted into the Broad-street Hos- 
pital, the House of Recovery, and the 
House of Industry, in Dublin. In the 
city of Cork, during the same period, 
10,040 had been admitted. This fever 
was not confined to large cities; for in 
the small town of Boyle above 300 in, 
five months were infected; and 1,200 in 
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nine months, in a circumference not ex- 
ceeding five miles from the town. The 
main object he had in view was to ascer- 
tain, in the first instance, the extent of 
the disease, and to consider of the proper 
remedy. Another object he had in view 
was, not merely to afford additional funds 
to the fever hospitals, but also to secure 
from dilapidation and injury the benevo- 
lent donations of private individuals, and 
to prevent them from being unnecessarily 
dissipated, until the legislature could make 
some competent regulation to control 
and impose an additional security on their 
application. He could not, however, dis- 
— his opinion, which he would now 
airly and plainly state, that whenever the 
labours of the committee embraced the 
whole subject, they would find that want 
of sufficient employment for the produc- 
tive labour of the people was the main 
cause of the evil—to that eternal source, 
he was satisfied it could be fully and une- 
— traced. And he implored the 
ouse to look on the subject in this view, 
and see if their wisdom could devise any 
remedy to meet the evil. His first object 
he had already said was, to provide com- 
petent funds for the support of those re- 
ceptacles already in existence, and to 
secure their funds from dilapidation. But 
he hoped, at the same time, that some 
permanent remedy would be sought for 
to meet what otherwise must be a perma- 
nent evil. It would be of the first im- 
portance to inquire whether it would be 
possible that the labour of six millions of 
people could be directed so beneficially 
as to preserve the great majority of them 
from that state of misery which led to 
this extent of disease, and perhaps of 
crime. In calling for this committee, he 
hoped the House would not adopt the 
idea that he was about to trespass on any 
other funds than those of the persons ex- 
osed to the influence of the disease. 
rom local funds alone did he expect re- 
lief. The Irish government (and he spoke 
it in gratitude) had gone as far as possi- 
ble to afford relief, and had executed, in 
the most honourable manner, the well- 
warranted discretion vested in them of 
applying some portion of the public funds 
to alleviate the miseries which the disease 
had produced, and to prevent its spread- 
ing in the quarters where it raged. As 
he could not anticipate any opposition to 
this motion, he would conclude without 
further remark, by moving, * That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquirc 
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into the state of Ireland as to the preva- 
lence of Contagious Fever in that part of 
the United Kingdom, and to investigate 
the causes, temporary and permanent, 
which have led to the increased progress 
of this destructive malady during the last 
and present year, and to report the same, 
with their observations thereupon, to the 
House ; and also to report such measures, 
remedial and preventive, as may seem 
most efficacious to arrest its further ex- 
tension, to guard, as far as human fore- 
sight can provide, against its recurrence, 
and to secure adequate means of support 
to the establishments destined for the 
relief of the diseased.” 

Mr. Peel said, that those who recol- 
lected the conversation between him and 
the right hon. baronet on a former even- 
ing, would easily imagine that he did not 
now rise to give any opposition to the 
motion, but, on the contrary, to perform 
the more acceptable duty of seconding it, 
and adding, that so impressed was he with 
the importance of this question, that he 
should have felt it his duty to submit it to 
the consideration of the House, had not 
the right hon. baronet anticipated this 
intention. He hoped he should be ex- 
cused if he pursued the subject farther 
than the right hon. baronet had done, and 
entered into the progress of the disease, 
from the documents which he possibly 
had alone access to as a whole, from the 
nature of his official situation. The right 
hon. baronet had truly said, that in Sep- 
tember last, the fever, which though it 
had previously existed for four or five 
months, and indeed more or less in a slow 
shape for some years, assumed a character 
of serious malignity, so as to call for the 
attention of government. In the month 
of September last he had taken measures 
for receiving from medical gentlemen 
throughout the country their opinions 
as to the origin and extent of the disease. 
He had accordingly received returns from 
the four provinces, all of which referred 
the origin of the disease to the same 
cause. ‘They stated, that the great po- 
verty of the labouring classes, owing to a 
want of employment, hed produced 2 
marked depression of mind. The pressure 
of scarcity was also’ most severely felt, 
and an excessive wet season had dete- 
riorated the quality and reduced the 
quantity of that species of food, on which 
the people almost exclusively subsisted, 
and had prevented them from laying in 
an adequate supply. ‘The causes, there- 
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fore, of the disease arose from want of 
employment and the poverty it engen- 
dered, from the defective quality and 
quantity of food, from the wetness of the 
season, and from want of fuel. Another 
cause was, the number of wandering beg- 
gars who roamed about the country, and 
communicated contagion, and the practice 
of the lower classes, of assembling to 
attend the funerals of their friends. On 
such occasions the infectious disease of a 
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grounds on which he hoped that there 
was now a great abatement were, not only 
the returns which he had received from 
various parts of the country, but the 
documents kept at Dublin, the authen- 
ticity of which could not be doubted. 
The number of patients in Dublin hos- 
pital on the 14th of March was, as he had 
stated, 1074; but on the 14th of April 
(the present month) it was only 8350, 
' being a diminution of 224. The propor- 


few was communicated to the many, and | tion of deaths as compared with the 
the disorder became violent and general. | admissions had also diminished. In one 
In looking at these causes it was, if not | hospital the proportion was as low as 1 to 
Jamentable, at least affecting, that this 8%, though the general average was as 1 to 
contagion should have arisen from the 20. The total number of patients cured 


open character and feclings of hospitality 
for which the Irish were so peculiarly 
remarkable, and from which no sense of 
fear or apprehension of danger could 
shake them. No persuasion would induce 
them to shut ther door against the wan- 
dering beggar, or refuse to pay the last 
sad tribute to the remains of their friends 
and kindred—a tribute which they re- 
garded with peculiar veneration. It 
reminded him of the description given by 
Lucretius of the plague at Athens, but 
there indeed the hospitality of the people 
yielded to the terrors of the contagion :— 
““ Nec mos ille sepulture remanebat in urbe, 

“Quo prius hic populus semper consuerat 

humari.” 

In Ireland no fear of contagion—no fear 
of death—could operate to induce the 


| and discharged within the last month, in 
| Dublin hospital, was 1829, and the num- 
'ber of deaths was 89. But it was not 
'only in Dublin that the abatement had 
taken place. In the north of Ireland the 
fever was much subdued, and in the wes- 
tern districts the decrease was still more 
‘considerable. He was in possession of 
‘returns from the medical superintendents 
in the various towns which proved this: 
but he would not trouble the House 
with these documents, as it would be 
more proper to produce them to the com- 
mittee. It gave him much satisfaction 
that the right hon. baronet had not framed 
his motion so as to make it in the first 
place point to any particular plan for the 
employment of the poor as a remedy for 
this calamity. He agreed with him, that 


people to forego the habits and feelings | a main cause of the evil was this want of 
which they cherished.—He would now | employment. But then, he much feared 
refer to the returns at Dublin, showing | that the removal of this cause was beyond 
the mortality which there prevailed. On | the reach of any measure which the exe- 
the Ist of September, there were 218 | cutive government could adopt. It was 
patients in the fever hospital of Dublin; | therefore certainly much wiser, in the 
in the six months foilowing, there were | present stage at least, to avoid all debate 
796 ; on the 28th of February, there were | upon that part of the subject. Many 
1,001, making an increase of 783 in the | proposals had been made for the employ- 
course of the six preceding months. On! ment of the poor in public works; and, 
the 14th of March last, the number in the | no doubt, in that way some relief was to 
hospital was 1,074. The total number of; be afforded. But then, with a view to 
deaths during the six months was 456,| the extent of the evil, the utmost that 
and the average calculation of admission | could be done in that way was but little. 
was thirty-nine patients per diem. The Other suggestions, of a nature still more 
proportion of deaths to the sick was on, objectionable, were continually making to 
the highest average as one to thirteen, | the government, especially by manufac- 
and on the lowest as one to nineteen.— | turers, who being distressed by the unfa- 
He thought he was not too sanguine when | vourable state of the market for the par- 
he considered that the calamity had ticular sort of goods which they made, 
reached its height, and was now rapidly | applied to government for loans to enable 
diminishing. Since the 14th of March | them to carry on their manufactures, and 
there had been a very considerable shied 


ment, both as to the extent and the pecu- | who wrought under them. With applica- 
liar characteristics of the fever. The | tions of this kind it was obviously impos- 
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sible to comply. For unless there was a 
consumption adequate to the supply of 
the particular species of manufacture, it 
was quite clear that it would only be 
aggravating the difficulty by increasing 
the supply. In short, the difficulties from 
the various remedies proposed were end- 
less. But this part of the subject would, 
to a certain extent, fall within the consi- 
deration of the committee. He would 
therefore not trouble the House farther, 
but content himself with seconding the 
motion of the right hon. baronet. 

Mr. Bennet agreed with the right hon. 
baronet who had moved, and with the 
right hon. gentleman who had seconded 
the motion. He rose, therefore, not for 
the purpose of saying any thing on that 
part of the subject, but in order to sug- 
gest that the Fever-hospital in the metro- 
polis should likewise be recommended to 
the attention of the committee. It was 
matter equally of surprise and regret, 
that, in the metropolis of the British em- 
pire, there was no fever institution sup- 
ported by public contribution. This was 
a subject deserving of the greatest atten- 
tion. If patients of this description in- 
creased as they had done of late, the 
atmosphere breathed by the most popu- 
lous parts of the metropolis would become 

olluted, the disease would get firmly and 
incurably established, misery and death 
would extend the most fearful ravages. 
The effect had often been already, that 
sick nurses and medical students fell vic- 
tims to the disease. The rapid increase 
of contagious fever had some time since 
given rise to a small institution for its 
cure. Within the last six months, there 
were in this institution not less than 700 
patients. The annual revenue was not 
more than 400/. An appeal had lately 
been made to public benevolence, and 
between 2 and 3,000l. were collected: 
but this was hardly sufficient to clear away 
the debts of the institution. The govern- 
ment had recently given 1,000/. towards 
defraying the expenses of this institution ; 
but that was a very inadequate grant for 
the support of fever-hospitals in the me- 
tropolis of the country. It was the duty 
of government, in his opinion, to support, 
if not to establish an institution of this 
nature. There were, no doubt, many ex- 
cellent hospitals, with great funds, in this 
metropolis, but their regulation and con- 
duct were much inferior to those upon the 
continent. It could not, indeed, be un- 
known to any one acquainted with the 
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hospitals at Paris and Vienna, that those 
of this country were very much inferior. 
He apologised for trespassing upon the 
time of the House, but he thought it his 
duty to call its attention to this subject, 
and he hoped it would be deemed worthy 
of investigation. With this view, he 
wished that the state of the Fever-hospitat 
in London should also form a part of the 
inquiry of the proposed committee. 

r. Wilberforce agreed with his hon. 
friend, as to the necessity of inquiry into 
this subject, and hoped that a greater 
supply would be granted by government. 
He could not but persuade himself that, 
upon inquiry, the necessity of giving a 
more liberal supply would become quite 
evident. Public liberality would be ex- 
tended with more autiietien: when it 
was found that no institution was more 
successful or attended with less inconve- 
nience. He remembered when the pre- 
judice against such institutions was so 
great as to render any attempt to extend 
their benefits ineffectual. This prejudice 
was now happily removed, and no one had 
contributed more to remove it than the 
enlightened and humane Dr. Murray. 
Contagion was most likely to be prevented 
by the removal of patients from their own 
habitations to hospitals. ‘The subject was 
well entitled to the consideration of a 
committee for itself, and that was the 
better course. It was the glory of this 
country that there was no form of human 
misery for which there was not an asylum, 
and relief in some shape or other. The 
higher orders of the country never suf- 
fered an appeal to be made in vain to their 
benevolence; and among the most active 
promoters of every scheme of humanity 
and charity, many members of the royal 
family could be enumerated. He had 
said thus much, not from national feelings, 
but to hold out an example to other coun- 
tries, and to show the world that England 
was not less distinguished for her opu- 
lence than her benevolence. 

Mr. Brougham confirmed the statement 
of his hon. friend, as to the superior ma- 
nagement and conduct of the hospitals 
upon the continent. But then the ex- 
pense of these hospitals was defrayed by 
the government, which, of course, had an 
arbitrary control over them, while the 
hospitals of this country were, for by far 
the most part, maintained by voluntary 
contributions. 

Mr. Philips gave an account of the good 
effects which had resulted from the estab- 
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lishment of fever-hospitals at Manchester, 
by voluntary subscription. He thought 
it necessary that government should afford 
liberal assistance to form a large estab- 
lishment for the same purpose. With a 
view to inquiry, he thought it would be 
much more convenient that a separate 
committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the state of the i in the metro- 
polis. 

Sir S. Romilly expressed his regret to 
find, that the institution in London for 
the cure of fevers was so inadequately 
supported by government contribution as 
well as by public beneficence. The sub- 
ject was of such importance, that he 

oped his hon. friend, the member for 
Shrewsbury, who had so laudably called 
the attention of the House to it, would, 
in the course of the evening, move for the 
appointment of a distinct committee of 
inquiry. The fever which raged in Lon- 
don was, it appeared, very seldom fatal to 
the very poorer orders; but when com- 
municated to those who were better fed, 
numerous instances of mortality had oc- 
curred. It was obviously necessary to 
provide every possible guard against the 
propagation of contagion. He was sorry 
to understand, that every effort to main- 
tain the fever institution by public sub- 
scription had failed. But it was the duty 
of government to erect an establishment 
of this nature, and he was confident that 
no objection would be expressed or felt 
in that House or throughout the country, 
at any expense that might be incurred in 
the construction or support of such an 
establishment. Government, he under- 
stood, contributed 1,000/. annually to the 
assistance of the fever institution; but how 
came the sum so small, when some years 
ago betwen 2 and 3,000/. were advanced, 
at atime when the fever was by no means 
so dangerous or prevalent? He trusted 
a committee would be appointed, and that 
before they made their report to the 
House, the government would, if the case 
was found to be urgent, afford such pecu- 
niary aid as should seem proper under the 
circumstances. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. On the motion of Mr. 
Bennet, a committee was also appointed 
‘* to examine into the state of Contagious 
Fever in this metropolis, and into the con- 
dition of the Institution for the Cure and 
Prevention of the same, and report the 
same, with their observations thereupon, 
to the House.” 
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MoTION RESPECTING THE CONDITION 
AND TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN THE 
Cotontes.] Mr. Wilberforce said, he 
had to apologise to the House for having 
delayed so long to bring this subject be- 
fore them, but he had not been able to 
proceed otherwise. He was now only to 
move for certain West India papers, which 
would lay the foundation of some farther 
steps. After the abolition of the direct 
Slave-trade, the next great object was, the 
alleviation of the miseries, and the im- 
provement of the condition, of the slaves 
who had been previously in the West In- 
dies. He could with confidence affirm, 
that the shutting out of all external sup- 
plies of slaves was the surest mode of 
ameliorating the condition uf the slaves 
who were there. In vain were the best 
internal regulations adopted, if influxes of 
fresh slaves supplied the markets, and de- 
ranged every attempt at gradual improve- 
ment. The morals, the comforts, and the 
happiness of the internal slaves were sure 
to be in some measure consulted, if their 
masters knew of no other supply. It was 
on this account that he had so strongly 
approved of the bill introduced by an hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Brougham), to 
whom the cause of the abolition was, on 
many occasions, so greatly indebted. The 
act which made the traflic in slaves felony, 
did great good; but more than this was 
required. It was necessary to make it so 
clear, so palpable, so undeniable, that fresh 
supplies of slaves were not to be obtained ; 
that their masters must look upon it as a 
thing quite impossible. It was upon this 
principle that he had two years ago pro- 
posed a bill of registration—a measure to 
which it could not be supposed that he 
entertained a bigotted attachment, or even 
a parental feeling, since it was not his own 
offspring, but that of an hon. and learned 
friend. He entreated the House, how- 
ever, to consider whether any other mea- 
sure was likely to prove so effectual, and 
whether it was possible to accomplish the 
end which all now professed to have in 
view, without guarding in the strictest 
manner against every variety of evasion. 
Perhaps it might be thought by some that 
he felt an unreasonable jealousy on this 
subject. He was not much disposed to 
controversy, but when he recollected what 
had always been the declared sentiments 
of those on the other side the water, and 
that not only the general voice in the 
West India islands, but the opinions of all 
their historians and legislators had uni- 
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formly been, that no arrangement of naval 
search could prevent continued importa- 
tions, he could not regard himself as ap- 
pearing singular in entertaining his pre- 
sent apprehensions. If he found this 
opinion now changed ia the West Indies, 
was it not, under all the circumstances, a 
source of natural suspicion? With res- 
pect to the argument, that the prosecu- 
tion, of the work had better be left to the 
colonial legislatures, he had not, when it 
was brought forward, felt so sanguine as 
many others in his expectations from that 
quarter. He had, notwithstanding, as- 
sented to the propriety of leaving it to 
them to make the experiment, and of 
waiting to see the result of their several 
endeavours. The object of his present 
motion was, to obtain information as to 
what had been done in conformity with 
this arrangement. It might be said, that 


the voluntary zeal and to the efforts of 
the affluent and liberal members of the 
West India body: but it had ever been to 
him a subject of deep regret and conti- 
nued disappointment, to see that more 
enlightened pertion of the colonial in- 
terest: making common cause with classes 
of a different description. He had always | 
distinguished, in his own mind, these sepa- 
rate orders of that great society; had | 
always ascribed many of the evils he de- 
plored to the absence of the larger pro- | 
prietors; and had earnestly wished to see | 
them acting and thinking for themselves, ' 
in the introduction of reform and gradual | 
amelioration. When, however, it was | 
known, that the recommendations of such | 
men as Mr. Ellis and Mr. Barham had - 
failed to make any impression on the co- | 
Jonial assemblies, he could place no firm | 
dependence, except on the legislation of | 
the mother country, and could put his | 
trust in no other guarantee than one | 
which should render the commission of 
the offence impracticable without detec- | 
tion and punisiment. This he thought 
would be the operation of an act for esta- 
blishing a registry of slaves in our West | 
India colonies by authority of parliament. | 
The House would see, when the papers | 
for which he intended to move were pre- | 
sented, what had been done; and he hoped | 
they would remember, that it was their | 
duty to watch over the interests of a mil- | 
lion and a half of beings who were d 


length recognised as their fellow-crea- 
tures. Their condition and their claims 
were entitled to the most serious consider- 
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ation, and required the excrcise of the 
utmost attention to the question, whether, 
it was possible to prevent illicit importa- 
tion by any other means than the mea- 
sure he had recommended. He should 
conclude by suggesting, that our own ex- 
ertions in this cause, in our negotiations 
with the other powers of Europe, imposed 
upon us the additional task, with a view 
of completing the work in which we had 
so meritoriously engaged, of preventing, 
in future, all this improper intercourse be- 
tween Africa and the West Indies.—The 
hon. gentleman then moved, “ That there 
be laid before this House, Copies of all 
Laws passed in or for any British Colonies 
since the year 1812, and not already pre- 
sented to this House, respecting the con- 
dition and treatment of Slaves, or the pre- 
vention of the illicit importation of Slaves ; 
and also respecting the condition of the 
free colourcd Population.” 

Mr. Goulburn assured the hon. member, 
that nothing could be more gratifying to 
his feelings than to promote any measure 
which had for its object the bettering the 
condition of the slaves, and the preven- 
tion of any farther elandestine importa- 
tion. He felt what the country already 
owed to the exertions of that hon. mem- 
ber on this subject, and he assured him, 
that if he ever had had occasion to differ 
from him on the subject of illicit importa- 
tion, it had not arisen from an opposition 
to his principle, for he admitted fully the 
right of the British parliament to interfere 
but from a wish to conciliate all the West 
India proprietors, and to show them by a 
mild system how very much it was their 
interest to adopt measures tending to the 
same object which the hon. mover had in 
view. ‘To the measure of a registration 
he was not hostile, but he believed the 
object would be best accomplished by first 
conciliating the good disposition of the 
colonists to its introduction. It were bet- 
ter, in his judgment, to have a measure 
less perfect, with the acquiescence and 
cordial support of those who were to exe- 
cute it, than a more perfect measure, op- 
posed by their prepossessions against it. 
He had ever thought that the abolition of 
the Slave trade must be the first point 
from which an amelioration in the condi- 
tion of the slaves must flow. The sense 
of their own interests would induce the 
planters to look to the well-being of their 
slaves. From the ruin in which the plan- 
ters, during the commercial embarrass- 
ments of the last war, were involved, it was 
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actually impossible to pay the attention 
that was due to that part of their interests, 
but now that the fortunate change of cir- 
cumstances promised the most prosperous 
results, he did believe that the day was 
not far distant when such a change would 
take place in the condition of the black 
population of the colonies as would be 
most beneficial to them, and highly ho- 
nourable to the character of this country. 

Mr. Marryat concurred in opinion, that 
the best means to make the colonies see 
their own interests in the treatment of the 
slaves was, to cut off all farther supplies. 
This had been the practice of every na- 
tion where slavery had been carried on, 
and was afterwards abolished. Atthesame 
time he thought that the conduct of the 
colonists needed not any stimulus at pre- 
sent inthe treatment of their slaves. Their 
conduct praise-worthy as it must be ad- 
mitted to be, was a direct answer to all 
the calumnies which had been used against 
them for so long a period. This would, 
he had no doubt be made apparent from 
the perusal of the papers moved for. 

Mr. W’. Smith thought the hon. gentle- 
man might have spared his reproaches 
even if they were well founded, at a time 
when all sides were disposed to congratu- 
late each other on the prospect of success 
in their endeavours on this subject. In 
reviewing the conduct of himself and the 
other abolitionists, who persevered to the 
accomplishment of that great measure, he 
never would accept or acknowledge the 
imputation of having dealt ineither inflam- 
matory or calumnious language. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Wilberforce, before he proposed 
his next motion, was anxious to. state, 
that he felt as strongly as his hon. friend 
‘Mr. Goulburn), the beneficial effects of 
having allied to their cause, the good will 
of the masters of thes!aves. But he should 
not act honestly, if he did not declare his 
jealousy on that point. He was an old 
soldier in this warfare. His hon. friend 
was much younger, and youth was the 
season of confidence. It was under the 
influence of experience also, that he re- 
ceived with indifference the imputations of 
the hon. member to which his hon. friend 
who spoke last, adverted. Indeed, when 
he heard such observations advanced in 
that quarter, he always attributed them to 
the situation the hon. gentleman held. 
He could not, however, agree with him, 
that the supply of foreign negroes was 
entirely cut off in the West Indies. He 
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believed he could point out instances of 
recent importation. It was never his opi- 
nion that the simple abolition of the Slave 
trade would afford a sufficient remedy. 
Neither did he now think that the regis- 
tration, important and necessary as it was, 
would wholly remove the abuse. He knew 
that he had been considered too moderate 
by many. Indeed, his deceased friend, 
the late Mr. Dundas, had gone the length 
of proposing to emancipate all slaves born 
after the year 1800. ‘This he should have 
had no objection to, but he thought it 
more advisable to proceed by the means 
he had done. He then moved for, “ Co- 
pies or Extracts of such Accounts as have 
been received from the said Colonies res- 
pectively since 1807, and have not been 
hitherto laid before this House, showing 
the increase and decrease of the number 
of Slaves; and also of the free coloured 
and white Population ; also, the present 
numbers of the above classes ; and as far 
as the same can be given, the changes in 
the relative proportion of Males and Fe- 
males in the Slave Population.” 

The motion was agreed to; as were also 
motions for; ‘“* Copies or Extracts of all 
Acts passed in furtherance of the objects 
of the Address of this House, of June 19, 
1816, ¢ That his Royal Highness would be 
‘pleased to recommend, in the strongest 
‘manner, to the local authorities in the 
‘respective colonies, to carry into effect 
‘ any measure which may tend to promote 
‘the moral and religious improvement, as 
‘ well as the comfort and happiness of the 
‘negroes :’ And “ Copies of all executive 
and Judicial Proceedings held inany of the 
said colonies, connected with, or in further- 
ance of, the objects of the said Address ; 
together with copies or extracts of all such 
correspondence relative to the said objects 
as may be communicated without detri- 
ment to the public service.” 


MorTION RESPECTING THE TREATMENT 
oF Staves IN Dominica.] Sir Samuel 
Romilly said, he rose to make the motion 
of which, a few evenings since, he had given 
notice, in order that the House might 
authentically be put in possession of cer- 
tain information that hadcome tohis know- 
ledge, with respect to the condition of 
slaves in the West Indies. They had often 
been told of efforts made by persons in the 
colonies, for the purpose of ameliorating 
the condition of the slave population. But 
of what avail were laws, if they were not 
carried into effect? He believed his state- 
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ment would clearly prove, that the laws 
which had been made in the colonial as- 
semblies, for the relief of the slaves, had 
not been acted upon. It was very possi- 
ble, that, in the course of the facts he 
should detail to the House, some inaccu- 
racies might be pointed out ; but he hop- 
ed he should not, therefore, fall under the 
censure of the gentlemen opposite, since 
he had taken the utmost pains to make 
himself acquainted with the truth. If, 
therefore, any incorrectnesses were obser- 
vable, he could conscientiously say, that 
he was perfectly innocent of willing ro- 
mulgating it. He would not on this or 
any other occasion advance what the hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn) de- 
nominated inflammatory statements. He 
should rather under-rate, instead of exag- 
gerating, the information which he had 
received. There were already some pa- 
pers before the House, connected with the 
subject ; but he was anxious that all the 
evidence which could be obtained should 
be submitted to parliament. The docu- 
ments to which he alluded he had moved 
for late in the last session. They were 
important, but they did not embrace the 
whole question. He had so worded his 
motion, for the production of the other 
papers, as in his opinion, to leave no 
ground for objecting to it. His motion 
would be for copies and extracts of cer- 
tain papers in the office of the secretary 
of state for the colonial department, leaving 
it of course, to the proper officer to select 
such documents, or parts of documents, 
the production of which would not injure 
the public service. 

He should now proceed to a detail of 
the facts which induced him to submit 
this proposition to the House. In the 
spring of the year 1817, several cases 
came before the grand jury of Dominica, 
in which it appeared that great cruelty 
had been exercised on the persons of 
slaves, by their masters. The first of 
them was a case in which John Baptiste 
Louis Birmingham, doctor of medicine, 
was charged with having, violently, cruelly, 
and immoderately scourged and flogged 
certain slaves, the property of and belong- 
ing to the said John Baptiste Louis Bir- 
mingham. If the slaves had been guilty 
of the misdemeanors with which they 
were charged, they were liable to 39 
lashes; but they were not found guilty, 
and yet, as soon as they were acquitted, 
they were brought out into the public 


market-place, and underwent the penalties 
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limited by the law. This bill was thrown 
out by the grand jury. Another case 
was that in which Selo M‘Corry, esq. 
was charged with having, with cords, 
whips, sticks, and rods, immoderately 
scourged and flogged his slave, Jemmy, 
who, it was stated, had been guilty of 
drunkenness, quarrelling, fighting, neglect 
of duty, absence from labour, or absence 
from the plantation, without a written 
pass. This bill also was thrown out. A 
third case was (and a most horrible one it 
was) that of Alexander le Guay, of the 
said island, planter, who was charged 
with having assaulted his female slave, 
named Jeanton, and that he did confine 
the said Jeanton in an iron chain, by 
affixing and fastening the same with pad- 
locks in and upon the neck, arms, and 
legs, of the said Jeanton, such punish- 
ment not being prescribed in and by a 
certain act of that island in such case 
made and provided; and it was farther 
charged, that the said Alexander le Guay 
maimed, defaced, mutilated, and cruelly 
tortured the said Jeanton, by fracturing, 
and causing to be fractured, her arm. 
This bill likewise was thrown out. But 
not contented with this, the grand jury 
thought fit to declare, that these several 
indictments were nothing more nor less 
than nuisances. Their words, as appeared 
by the return made to the House, were 
these: “ The grand jury have farther to 
present the dangerous consequences 
which are likely to occur from the number 
of indictments for unmerited punishments 
inflicted on negroes by their owners, 
managers, or employers, which have been 
laid before them this day, unsupported 
by any evidence whatsoever ; on the con- 
trary, it appeared from the evidence, that 
in some of the cases the negroes merited 
the punishment they received.” This 
presentment was dated Dominica, grand 
jury room, the 4th ned of February, 1817: 
and was signed by John Gordon, foreman. 
In consequence of these proceedings, the 
attorney-general (W. W. Glanville) had 
thought it expedient to have recourse to 
informations, ex-officio, considering it not 
right to trust to grand juries again. 
[ Hear, hear !] 

The House had heard the nature of the 
offences with which the parties was 
charged, but, in each case the persons 
were acquitted. Now it were well known 
that, in England, the information of an 
attorney-general was regarded as an 
odious measure ; but it appeared that, in 
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Dominica, the attorney-general deemed 
it an expedient measure for the protec- 
tion of the black population of the island. 
He was sure that the House could not 
but be sensible of the necessity of afford- 
ing the greatest encouragement to the 
government of these islands to take the 
slaves under their protection. ‘The laws 
were beneficent—but what availed the 
laws, when the unhappy slaves could not 
avail themselves of them? Neither the 
slave, nor his family, nor friends, could 
obtain any redress against the cruelties of 
his master. The slave was cruelly treated, 
and the public sympathized with the 
master. It was the duty of the govern- 
ment to protect the laws, and, without 
that protection, no security could be 
afforded. He was disposed to speak 
kindly of the West-Indian legislatures ; 
but he would ask again, to what purpose 
were such laws enacted, if they were not 
observed? There was a general concur- 
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rence in opinion in the West India islands, | 


that nothing was more improper than to 
interfere between master and slave : it was 
thought to have a tendency to excite a 
disposition on the part of the slaves to 
revolt. This, he believed, was the general 
impression; but he should be glad to find 
that he was mistaken. The object of his 
motion was, to confine the inquiry to the 
island of Dominica; and he was sure that 
such an opinion prevailed there. In the 
island of Dominica, there was a species of 
punishment called ‘“ the public chain ;” 
and, if any master thought that his slave 
had offended, he had a right to send him 
to that punishment. Men, boys, and even 
girls of the most tender age, had been 
subjected to this mode of torture; and 
the governor found that he could not in- 
terfere. The governor, willing to alleviate 
the sufferings of these wretched people, 
consulted the attorney-general, who 
gave an opinion, that he had no right to 
remit the punishment awarded by the 
master. It appeared that, in the island of 
St. Domingo, the slaves were liable to be 
sent to the public chain, and from a work 
which he then held in his hand, the cruel- 
ties inflicted by this kind of punishment 
were described as follows: ‘* The slave 


who has been found guilty of any misde- 
meanor shall be put into the workhouse, 
where his labours are much harder than 
in the usual course of employment; he is 
employed to dig, and to perform other 
difficult duties, with a chain fixed about 
his body, and attached to other culprits, 
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leaving him merely room to walk, whilst 
he is driven on to work by cattle whips, 
and other modes of castigation.” [Hear, 
hear!] In this view of the case, it was 
most important to observe, that the king 
has the power of mitigating all sentences 
of punishment in this country, except 
those which are founded on an impeach- 
ment by the Commons; but, in the island 
of Dominica, the prerogative is limited by 
the power of the masters. [Hear, hear!] 
If the evils that existed in the administra- 
tion of the laws in the colonies could be 
remedied, it was right that that should be 
done as soon as possible. Ifit were possi- 
ble that there could be any check given to 
grand juries and to petty juries in Domi- 
nica, it was proper that that should be 
given. He confessed that he was not 
able himself to suggest any remedy, and 
he was disposed to think that no remedy 
could be procured but by the interference 
of the British legislature, and by their 
imposing a duty upon persons in the is- 
land, unconnected with the island, having 
no local tie to it, and comparatively with- 
out interest in it, to cause them to main- 
tain the laws. The only effective remedy, 
in his opinion, would be that which had 
been recommended by Mr. Burke to Mr. 
Dundas, and published in his posthumous 
works, which was, to constitute the attor- 
ney-general in every island guardian of 
the slaves, to make it an essential part of 
his duty to interpose between the master 
and the slave when there should be a ne- 
cessity. By such a regulation, it would 
become their duty to see that the slaves 
were properly treated. 

There was another thing which he 
thought necessary, though he did not say 
that it would be resorted to, he only 
thought it his duty to mention it, and that 
was, the legislation of this country for the 
colonies. The idea of that had excited 
great discontent. It had been said, that 
this country had not properly the power of 
legislating for her colonies. It was need- 
less for him to state, that that had been 
already done in numerous instances. He 
might only mention, that it had been done 
in the act by which colonial property was 
made liab!e as assets for debt. He might 
refer to that series of political controversy 
that had taken place during the American 
war. It had been said, that England 
could not legislate for her colonies on the 
very principles of her own constitution, 
and that they ought to enjoy that consti- 
tution. Taking the matter, however, 
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seriously into consideration, no man could | no person could entertain the idea of 
for a moment imagine that the constitu- | freeing all the slaves in the West Indies, 
tion could immediately apply to any of vet the time might come, however dis- 
these colonies. The constitution should , tant, when there would be no slavery 
be taken in every part ; it should be taken | there. That event would most safely be 
asawhole. It held that all men stood in | produced by gradual manumission, by 
a state of equality; that all men stood | education, by improving the situation of 
equal by the law; and that was talked of | the slaves, and encouraging oarriages 
where it could not possibly exist. ‘The among them. The whole spirit of the 
moment an individual set his foot upon | laws he had quoted was completely con- 
the British shore, he became as free as | trary to this: they went to render the 
any other individual. But what could be | state of slavery perpetual. With respect 
more inconsistent than the conduct of) to those laws, which looked so well on 
those who talked of establishing that prin- | paper, which appeared so well calculated 


ciple in the West India islands? The | to benefit the slave population, they not 


constitution would be then reversed and | only were not executed, but were never 
destroyed. What was recommended | intended to be carried into effect. On 
would be under the auspices of British! this point, the observation contained in a 
liberty, rendering slavery worse than dispatch from governor Prevost to marquis 
under the most arbitrary government. , Camden, written in January, 1805, afford- 
Arbitrary governments, indeed, did make ed very strong evidence. (.overnor Pre- 
laws for their colonies. But as to the vost there says—“ The act for encouraging 
— that no man could be bound by | the better government oi slaves lately pass- 
aws to which he had not consented, could , ed in Dominica, appears to have been consi- 
be applied to islands so situated, no man dered, from the day it was passed till this 


could imagine any thing more absurd. 

He should now call the attention of the 
House for a few moments to another sub- 
ject. The laws passed in Dominica, no 
long time since, for the purpose of encou- 
raging the manumission of slaves, had not 
been attended to. <A slave born on the 
island was obliged to pay 16/. 10s. for his 
manumission, and those not born on it 
were obliged to pay $5/. A man of colour, 
though a freeman of another island, be- 
came, by law, a slave, if he did not pay a 
tax immediately on his arriva! at Domi- 
nica. The law by which this was enacted 
was passed in June, 1510 It stated, that 
«¢ No person of colour, coming from ano- 
ther island or colony, is entitled to his 
freedom, unless he produce a certiiicate 
and pay a certain tax.” ‘This was the 
enactment of those who talked of the Bri- 
tish constitution. A slave once landed on 
the British coast became a freeman; but 
a free man of colour, it appeared, the in- 
stant he touched the soil of Dominica, 
became a slave. By another law, any 
slave who came to the island, if not claim- 
ed by his master within a certain time, 
was sold for the benefit of the public. 
The whole of these laws were founded on 
a principle diametrically opposite to that 
which formed the basis of the British con- 
stitution. Since the Abolition act had 
passed, every temptation should have been 
given to manumission, instead of obsta- 
cles being thrown in its way. For though 


| hour, as a political measure, to prevent 
the interference of the mother country 
| in the management of the slaves.” The 
facts which he had stated were, he con- 
‘ceived, an extremely clear illustration of 
this statement. But it should be recol- 
lected, that, though those unfortunate 
beings were the slaves of their masters, 
_they were also the subjects of the king. 
' They owed him allegiance, and would be 
as severely punished as any other men, 
nay, more so, if they were to violate that 
allegiance. The king was bound to afford 
protection to them: they were as much 
subjects as Englishmen were. 
| He would not take up the time of the 
House, but should merely observe shortly 
upon facts that had taken place on ano- 
| ther island; and let it be observed, that 
‘he should only state those facts to show 
the general feeling. It had been said, 
that cases might be cited of great enor- 
mity, and by that means imputations might 
be thrown upon a whole community. It 
was by no means his intention to estimate 
the British or any other character from 
cases of particular cruelty, but he should 
mention the case on which he was about 
to enter, merely for the purpose of show- 
ing what was ie general feeling on such 
subjects. In that case, the same Mr. 
Huggins who had formerly been the sub- 
ject of conversation was materially con- 
cerned ; that person was still, he believed, 
a man of considerable opulence and in- 
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fluence in the island of Nevis. He had 
been before brought to trial for cruelty 
to slaves of his own, and there had been 
a general opinion against him. He had 
been lately brought to trial for cruelty 
towards the slaves of another. A Mr. 
Cottle had left him his attorney when he 
left the island. The case was, that he 
whipped two boys very severely who were 
charged with theft ; they were two very 
young lads who had been accused of re- 
ceiving a pair of stockings that had been 
stolen. They were stated to be very 
young, and not to have suffered any pu- 
nishment before. Huggins ordered them 
to have each 100 lashes. Where there 
was a law it should be observed, 39 lashes 
was the utmost punishment of the kind 
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that was permitted ; but Huggins, as Mr. 
Cottle’s attorney, by his own authority, ! 
sentenced the boy to receive 100 lashes | 
each, and they did receive them. He | 
related the facts from notes taken on the | 
trial, on the accuracy of which he believed | 
he could depend. There were present at | 
the infliction of the punishment two fe- | 
male slaves ; one was the sister of one of | 
the boys, and the other a relation of one | 
of the lads, who had been treated with | 
great kindness by Mr. Cottle. For no 
other offence than their having shed tears, 
he ordered them, the one 30 lashes, and 
the other 20. Huggins was brought to 
trial by the senior king’s counsel, exer- 
cising the duties of attorney-general. The 
facts were established ; he was acquitted ; | 
and it was thought a most odious interpo- | 
sition on the part of the attorney-general. 
If such a prejudice existed against inter- 
ference between the master and the slave, 
he thought it ought as soon as possible to 
be destroyed. The opinion of the attorney- 
general, to which reference had _ been 
made on the subject, he should take the 
liberty of reading. The hon. and learned 
gentleman then read the opinion, the sub- 
stance of which was, that the governor 
could not pardon aslave who had been 
condemned to labour by his master for 
any offence, to be assured of which it was 
only necessary to examine the definition 
of slavery. The opinion then defined 
slavery, and showed from the definition 
that a slave could have no civil rights, but 
was the exclusive property of his master, 
equally transferrable with any other pos- 
session.—Sir Samuel concluded with mov- 
ing, for “ Copies or Extracts from all 
Dispatches, Letters, and Papers, in the 
Office of his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
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tary of State for the Colonial Department, 
which in any manner relate to the Cases 
of John Baptiste Louis Binningham, 
Alexander Le Guay, and Joha M:Corry, 
against whom bills of indictment were 
preferred by his majesty’s attorney ge- 
neral for the island of Dominica, and to the 
Presentment made by the Grand Jury of 
the same island on the 4th day of Fe- 
bruary,- 1817, and to any Presentment 
made by the Grand Jury at Dominica at 
any subsequent period, which in any man- 
ner relate to the power of the owners of 
slaves in the same island to send their 
slaves to be kept to hard labour in the 
public chain, and to the right which the 
governor may have, by virtue of the 
royal prerogative, to remit the punish- 
ment of slaves so condemned by their 
masters to be kept to hard labour.” Also, 
“« Copies or Extracts from all Dispatches, 
Letters, and Papers, in the Office of his 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department, which in 
any manner relate to the Case of Edward 
Huggins the elder, tried in the island of 
Nevis, in May last, for Cruelty to certain 
Slaves under his charge.” 

Mr. Goulburn said, that as on the one 
hand, it would not be suppossd that he 
should give credit to accusations without 
complete evidence, so, on the other hand, 
he could not be expected to stand up in 
his place to defend cases of the deep hue 
which the hon. and learned gentleman had 
made the subject of his speech. It would 
not be expected by that House, or by any 
individual in it, that he should defend 
persons, either the principals in, or acces- 
sory to, acts such as had been described. 
All he wished was, that, in <n 
the subject, the House would guar 
against forming any opinion till they 
heard the other side of the question. He 
might appeal to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman himself, if in the larger islands 
there were not the most beneficial legisla- 
tive enactments for the protection of 
slaves; and he might also appeal to him 
on the subject of the feeling and temper 
in their favour. He might appeal to the 
improvements that had been made in agri- 
culture, which materially diminished their 
labour, and the improvements in the 
estates. In the islands to which he al- 
luded, the principles there laid down were 
not intrenched upon. In Jamaica, there 
were slaves possessed of considerable pro- 
perty; there were, indeed, instances in 
which they had bought their freedom by 
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the earnings of their own industry. He 
appealed to the hon. member for Stock- 
bridge, who had stated that he himself 
had been the purchaser of considerable 
property from slaves, and had declared 
at the time that that was not the 
only instance of the kind he had known. 
There was a difference between the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
and what appeared to be the fact. He 
had mentioned two presentments. The 
circumstances respecting the only one of 
which he knew agreed exactly with the 
description of the second the hon. and 
learned gentleman had mentioned. The 
document said to be the presentment of 
the grand jury was, however, no present- 
ment whatever. [The hon. gentleman 
then read part of a letter from the house 
of assembly to the governor, stating that 
the presentment had been rejected by the 
bench, and had never come to the records 
of the court.] The date of the latter 
—— was, he believed, the 17th of 
ebruary. 

Sir S. Romilly said, the presentment 
that had been made, and never entered 
oa the records, was dated in August. 
The previous presentment was dated in 
February. 

Mr. Goulburn considered that, at all 
events, what had happened might be 
taken as implying that the legislature 
wished to remove impressions that were 
connected with such affairs. In judging 
of such a case as that before them, the 
House could not come to any conclusion 
without having fairly before them the 
whole of the evidence; and previous to 
the noble lord at the head of the depart- 
ment entering into any examination of the 
most particular case which had been men- 
tioned, he had thought it right to have all 
the necessary evidence, which it was but 
justice to examine. With respect to the 
case mentioned by the hon. and learned 

entleman, as having occurred in the 
island of Nevis, he could say nothing to 
it; as, having been ignorant of the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s intention to allude 
to it, he had not collected the necessary 
information. Indeed, he was not sure, if 
such information had yet reached the 
office to which he belonged. If it had, he 
should have no objection to produce it. 
He hoped the House would do him the 
credit to believe, that he would not stand 
forward to defend any criminal, or to pal- 
liate any cruelty. The best means of ex- 
posing the one, and of preventing the 
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other, was to lay full information before 
parliament, to keep a watchful eye on the 
transactions of our colonies, and to express 
an utter abhorrence of all cruel and un- 
just treatment, like that detailed by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, if the ac- 
counts of it were supported on proper 
evidence. He had no objection to pro- 
duce the papers moved for, so far as he 
could; but he begged that the House 
would excuse the imperfect state in which 
it might be in his power to grant the re- 
quisite information. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth was happy to hear 
such sentiments as those uttered by his 
hon. friend, and to learn his readiness to 
communicate the desired information. It 
was with great satisfaction he likewise 
heard that the state of society in the 
West India islands was improving, and 
that it was not nearly so bad in the larger 
and more populous as in the smaller 
islands ; but while this progress towards 
amelioration was calculated to give satis- 
faction, it was not sufficient to warrant 
the House in withdrawing its superin- 
tendence or relaxing its vigilance. Much 
had been done, but much yet remained to 
be accomplished. When he considered 
that in none of the colonies any steps 
had been taken to encourage the manu- 
mission of slaves; when he considered 
the treatment to which in all the colonies 
they were still subject; when he consi- 
dered that the cart-whip was still resorted 
to as an instrument of discipline; when 
he considered that slaves were still dis- 
credited as witnesses, and that their evi- 
dence could not be taken in a court of 
justice; when he considered that such a 
state of servitude as this existed in all 
our colonies, however modified by the in- 
dividual humanity of the masters, he 
could not help thinking it the duty both 
of this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment to keep a watchful eye over that 
part of the British dominions, for the 
protection of those who might be exposed 
to oppression. 

Mr. A. Grant said, he did not rise to 
oppose the motion, or to abet the prac- 
tices to which it referred. ‘The cruelties 
stated by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
if his statement should be found to be 
supported on proper evidence, had his 
unqualified abhorrence. As he was igno- 
rant of the grounds on which those state- 
ments rested, he could not object to their 
truth, nor could he complain that they 
had been brought forward. There were 
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parts of the hon. and learned gentleman's 
speech, to the spirit and tendency of 
which he strongly objected. He alluded 
to those parts of it in which he stated, 
that in Dominica and Nevis, to which his 
motion referred, there was a disposition 
to enact laws for the protection of the 
slaves, which were never intended to be 
executed, and then appealed to the fact 
asserted of those two islands as a proof of 
the general spirit and disposition of all 
our West India colonies. He did not 
mean to find fault with the general tone 
and temper of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s speech, in which he professed a 
wish to be conciliatory ; but he would ap- 
peal to his candour, whether such a 
sweeping inference ought to be drawn re- 
garding the whole of our colonial posses- 
sions, from the instance of two of the 
most insignificant. He did not know the 
amount of the populatien of these two 
islands; but he could say, that it was very 
inconsiderable when compared with the 
rest. While they scarcely shipped six 
hogsheads of sugar to this country, Ja- 
maica alone sent 130,000 hogsheads. 
How unfair was it, therefore, to apply the 
language which might be spoken of pos- 
sessions so insignificant to the state of 
society and the principles of legislation 
prevalent in all the other falda He 
could assure the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman that the legislation of the large 
colonies was conducted on very different 
ei from those which he had stated. 

o law was made in Jamaica which was 
not enacted on the perfect conviction of 
justice and policy, and which was not in- 
tended to be applied and executed. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had asked, 
whether an interference between master 
and slave was not always discouraged in 
the colonies, and strongly objected to on 
the part of the planters? He would an- 
swer the appeal in the affirmative, so far 
as legislation was concerned, and so far 
as those not sufficiently acquainted with 
the circumstances of both might wish to 
interfere ; but this admission did not ap- 
ply to persons within the islands. No- 
thing, indeed, was more common, as he 
could assert on his own personal know- 
ledge, than the latter kind of interference. 
When a slave was ordered to receive pu- 
nishment by his mastgy, it was a very ge- 
neral practice for him to slip away pri- 
vately to tell some neighbouring planter, 
and beg his ‘intercession for a remission 
er mitigation of his sentence. If the 
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slave was met going on this mission and 
asked his object, he would answer, that 
he was going to get a ticket, by which 
was meant a letter from a clergyman or 
magistrate requesting a pardon or a miti- 
gation of punishment. is intercession 
‘was often effectual, and never objected 
to. If, then, a master was willing to 
tolerate the interference of the characters 
whom he had mentioned, who were 
clothed with comparatively little autho- 
rity, was it to be believed that he would 
object to that of the highest law officer 
in the colony? The attorney-general in 
Jamaica might be often, from the great 
extent of the island, at the distance of 
100 or 120 miles, and therefore could not 
be applied to on all occasions; but was 
it to be believed that masters who ad- 
mitted the interference of the minor au- 
thority, would object to that of the 
higher? When he considered this and 
similar charges of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, he must say, without mednin 

any disrespect, that his speech was conci- 
liatory in his words, but injurious in its 
tendency. It began by complaining of 
certain practices in the islands cf Domi- 
nica and Nevis, and then applied the in- 
ference drawn from those practices to 
Jamaica and all the West India islands. 
If such a speech went forth uncontra- 
dicted to the public, as, from the interest 
attached to the subject, it certainly would 
do, he submitted to the House that it 
might produce very wrong impressions 
regarding the character of the West In- 
dia proprictors. Its object was not to 
misrepresent, but its tendency was. He 
need mention nothing farther to show 
this tendency than the reference to the 
state of St. Domingo, which persons ill- 
informed, or willing to be deceived, might 
apply to the state of society in the Bri- 
tish possessions. To confirm impressions 
so created, the House, whenever punish- 
ment was mentioned, heard of the cart- 
whip, by which an idea of the severity 
and cruelty of the treatment of slaves was 
meant to be conveyed. [Hear, hear! 
from sir S. Romilly, who asked across the 
table, was the mstrument of punishment 
not a whip ?] Most undoubtedly it was a 
whip ; but why use the odious and invi- 
dious term of a cart-whip, implying a 
brutal infliction of severity, instead of a 
necessary correction? In what the hon. 
and learned gentleman had said about 
public chains, there was the same ten- 


dency to mislead. He did not deny that 
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forced labour in chains did exist in Ja- 
maica. Runaway negroes were put into 
a workhouse and chained for the purpose 
of security. Various species of punish- 
ments were resorted to on the island 
suited to the different kinds of offences. 
One of these punishments was transporta- 
tion, and between passing of this sentence 
and its execution, the slaves were con- 
fined in a workhouse, and compelled to 
labour in chains. These chains, however, 
were employed more for the purpose of 
preventing escape than inflicting punish- 
ment ; and the work to which they were 


compelled was rather intended to promote | 
their health than to gain any thing by | 
their industry in this situation. They | 
neither suffered in this case from their | 
labour or their chains. The hon. and | 
learned gentleman, in speaking of tlie | 
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could judge of its true nature and cha- 
racter, and he had given a colouring to 
the case in the island of Nevis, which, 
from what he had understood of it, did 
not belong to it. The observations of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, with respect 
to the case in Dominica, related to two 
objects, first, the severities of punishment, 
and next, the inadequate and defective 
administration of the criminal justice of 
the island, with a view to the protection 
of the slave from the cruelty of the mas- 
ter. The first was a question of fact, 
altogether not only unsupportcd, but ne- 
gatived indeed by the only paper which 
had been laid upon the table of the House, 
by which it appeared that the grand jury 
refused to find the bills of indictment 
that were preferred by the attorney-gene- 
ral against the masters; and yet, unsup- 


hundred lashes inflicted in one of the is- | ported as the charge was, and negatived 
lands, had stated truly that only 39 could | as it was, upon the return of the grand 
reason to believe, was not regarded by upon himself to argue that this was a case 
the slaves themselves as a very severe pu- , distinguished by circumstances of great 
nishment, and he should be glad if cir- | cruelty and oppression, and not merely a 
cumstances would permit its severity to case of great cruclty but he infers, that 
be lessened. He had never seen the pu- it is a sample of the general treatment of 
nishment inflicted in his life, but he could , the black population, and a pregnant proof 
judge of it from what he had seen. He | of the prevailing feeling of the colonies 
had sometimes been applied to for a towards that description of persons. He 
ticket similar to that to which he alluded, | denied the fact of the mal-treatment, and 
either for a remission or a mitigation of | he was more authorized in denying it, 

enced to be corrected by the stocks serting it; but he denied still more confi- 
(similar to those used in this country) or dently, the inference which he had at- 
by solitary confinement; and in such tempted to draw s0 injuriously to the other 
cases those who applied to him, if they class of the population, whose duty and 


nad no prospect of a full pardon, begged , 
that he would interfere to get that spe- 
cies of punishment commuted into the 
39 lashes. This preference sufficiently 
showed that these lashes did not cause so _ 
great suffering as was generally imagined, | 
or were inflicted with that severity which 
was generally described. 

Mr. Anthony Browne said, he was not 
aware of the circumstances in Dominica, 
which had been so impressively stated to 
the House, until he heard them from the 
hon. and learned gentleman who made 
the present motion, and he viewed them 
with feelings of regret and abhorrence, 
not less sincere than those of the hon. 
and learned gentleman. The hon. and 


learned gentleman had, however, applied 
his great talents to give a colouring to 
their case, which might or might not be- 
long to it, when the. papers came to be 
produced, from which alone the House 


whose interest it was,to afford to the negroes 
the advantages of their protecting care and 
kindness. If it should turn out to be a 
case of cruelty, let the odium rest where 
it justly belongs ; but he protested against 
it as any proof of the prevailing disposi- 
tion in the colonies towards the mal- 
treatment or cruclty of slaves: not 
merely as an unfair deduction in point of 
argument, but as altogether unfounded in 
fact, from every thing that he had heard 
and from every thing that he had reason 
to believe. But the hon. gentleman says, 
that this conduct of the grand jury is a 
reflection upon the administration of cri- 
minal justice in Dominica. This charge 
is undoubtedly one of a very grave and 
serious nature ; ‘* personally affects the 
individuals who, upon their oaths, pro- 
nounced the judgment which is com- 
plained of, and it affects the general cha- 
racter of the island; in the absence, too, 
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of that evidence which was submitted to 
the grand jury, and upon which their 
judgment was formed. ‘The hon. and 
a gentleman is a distinguished orna- 
ment of the profession to which he be- 
longs; and he submitted it to his can- 
dour, whether it could be useful to throw 
out this general censure, merely because 
a judgment has been pronounced, con- 
trary to what, in his view, the justice of 
the case required. 

The hon. and learned gentleman has 
iven a colouring to the case in Nevis 
which he had reason to think did not fairly 
belong to it. He was not aware of the 
circumstances of this case until yesterday, 
when the respectable gentleman who is 
agent for the island, submitted to him the 
facts connected with it as they came out 
upon the trial of Mr. Huggins, and upon 
the previous examination before a magis- 
trate. He stated these circumstances from 
memory, and he hoped the House would 
do him the justice to believe that he was 
incapable of stating them contrary to the 
impression which they made upon 
mind ; he was no apologist of the conduct 
of Mr. Huggins. The circumstances of 
a former case, well known to the House, 
had brought great discredit upon himself, 
and no slight reproach upon the general 
character of the colonies; but whatever 
may be the indignation arising from his 
former conduct, he hoped that the preju- 
dice was not so strong as to preclude the 
fair investigation of truth in this case. 
The circumstances were these: a negro 
belonging to a gentleman for whom Mr. 
Huggins acted as attorney was concerned 
in a theft, and two other negroes were 
charged with being the receivers of the 

oods stolen. The theft was acknow- 
edged, and though the receivers denied 
having received the goods, yet they were 
found in their possession. They were 
therefore ordered by Mr. Huggins to be 
flogged; but whatever was the number of 
Jashes, it had no very great effect upon 
them, for it appears that they were both 
at a negro masquerade the night after, the 
one in the character of Buonaparté, the 
other as the duke of Wellington.—With 
respect to the punishment of the women, 
the hon. and learned gentleman has not 
given a fair representation of the case. 
They were not punished for shedding 


_tears in consequence of the punishment 


which had been inflicted upon the men, 
but for violent yells and refractory con- 
duct ;. tending to excite opposition to the 
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punishment on the part of the other ne- 
groes, and to set at defiance the authority 
of the master; they were not tears of 
sorrow, but tears of outrage and obstinac 
[Hear, hear!].—It was stated too, that 
one of them had been brought up as a 
domestic in Mr. Cottle’s family, and 
treated with all tenderness and kindness. 
This is no doubt true, but it is also true 
that Mr. Cottle, before he left the island, 
had dismissed her from his house in con- 
sequence of her violent and refractor 
conduct, and put her to work in the field, 
and Mr. Cottle who was here, had given 
his approbation to the course Mr. Hug- 
gins had adopted. But the hoa. and 
learned gentleman had impugned the 
whole island, as if the trial was a sort of 
mockery, the result of which was antici- 
pated and desired by the community. 
The fact, however, is, that the council and 
assembly, influenced no doubt by a keen 
recollection of the stigma in which the 
former conduct of Mr. Huggins had in- 
volved them, ordered the prosecution 
_— him by the resolutions of the two 
ouses : and in order that the prosecution 
might be conducted with effect, they sent 
to governor Probyn for the assistance of 
the attorney general, and the cause came 
to trial with all the advantage which 
could be afforded to it from the talents, 
the experience, and the character of the 
attorney general. What more could be 
done under any circumstances—what 
other steps could the House of Commons 
have taken in a case where a prosecu- 
tion might be ordered by them—what 
room is there, therefore. to doubt the 
sincerity of the island of Nevis upon this 
occasion, and what justice can there be in 
the attempt to impugn the proceedings of 
a public body, and to throw them into 
discredit in this country ?—These were 
the circumstances of the case as they 
appeared from the papers submitted to 
him by the agent for the island, and they 
led him to think that the hon. and learned 
gentleman had given a colouring to this 
case which did not belong to it.—With 
respect to the Dominica case, he knew 
nothing of it, but he conjured the House 
not to draw an unfavourable impression 
of the general system from these or other 
cases of severity of punishment which 
were rather to be expected than wondered 
at; if they should turn out to be cases of 
enormity, let them be visited with repre- 
hension, and he wauld go any length in 
applying a remedy that might be con- 
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sistent with the security and protection of 
the persons and property of the white po- 
ulation; and he assured the hon. and 
earned gentleman, that if he could de- 
vise any means of promoting the comfort 
and the happiness of the blacks without 
weakening the bond of union between 
master and slave, he would confer a ser- 
vice upon all persons connected with 
that system, which would make him live 
in the history of the colonies long after 
he himself should be no more. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that the 
House had heard the defence which had 
been set up in answer to the statement 
of his hon. and learned friend, of certain 
acts committed by a man named Hug- 
gins, infamous for his barbarities and 
atrocities on a former occasion. It had 
not been disputed by the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, that the greatest atrocities 
and-barbarities had disgraced the conduct 
of that individual on a former occasion. 
Having stated that there was a universal 
concurrence in this opinion with respect 
to his former conduct, with what surprise 
had he heard quoted by the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, a certificate of the 
good conduct of that man, from the person 
who was capable of employing him as an 
attorney over slaves, towards whom his 
barbarity had resounded throughout the 
whole world [Hear, hear!]. The ap- 
probation of such a master weighed in a 
very different manner with him from what 
it had done with the hon. gentleman. It 
seemed to him the testimonial of a leading 
criminal to an accomplice in a common 
guilt. Such a testimony could only ope- 
rate against the master, but never could 
avail the servant. With respect to the 
punishment of the two boys and the two 
women, whose feelings were agitated by 
that punishment, he would observe, that 
the hon. gentleman who had accused his 
hon. and learned friend of putting his 
own colour on the facts stated by him, 
had here put his own colouring on the 
facts—for the facts were the same—the 
only difference being the discovery of the 
chon. gentleman of the state of mind 
whieh had produced those symptoms in 
the women or which they were subjected 


to punishment. The hon. gentleman had 


said they were not tears of sorrow, but 
yells—he should have thought the proper 
expression yells of horror—but the hon. 
gentleman, who was better acquainted 
with what was passing in the minds of 
those females—called them yells of obsti- 
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nacy. It was the violent expression of 
the painful feelings with which they wit- 
nessed the punishment of persons who 
were dear to them. According to the 
hon. gentleman they were yells of mutiny, 
and denoting an intention of interrupting 
the punishment. This construction, he 
owned, did appear to him a most singular 
one. This he believed was the first time 
in the history of tyranny, of spectators 
having been punished for expressing their 
feelings on the punishment of those who 
were nearanddeartothem. [Hear,hear!] 
But the hon. gentleman said, they were 
yells of obstinacy—that they were ex- 
pressions of mutiny 2? How did the hon. 
gentleman know that? Perhaps this was 
the only instance in modern barbarity of 
spectators having been pur‘shed for a 
mere expression of sympathy. Never but 
once had it occurred even in Roman his- 
tory; and he had heard Mr. Pitt once re- 

eat from Livy, on a melancholy occa- 
sion, as the highest aggravation of inflic- 
tion, that “ne gemitus quidem populi 
Romani liber fuit."—The hon gentle- 
man had said, that the council and as- 
sembly had agreed that Huggins should 
be prosecuted, and had sent for the at- 
torney general of a neighbouring island 
to conduct the prosecution with more 
solemnity ; and that they therefore could 
not be implicated in the cruelties, if any, 
committed by Huggins. But this was a 
proof at Jeast of their sense of Huggins’s 
enormities ; they probably used every 
means in their power to bring him to ac- 
count, and it appears that they went out 
of their way to farther an act of justice. 
But would they have done this, unless it 
had been absolutely necessary ; and was 
it not almost conclusive against Huggins ? 
The hon. gentleman had told them, that 
the governor of Nevis had written ex- 


pressing his approbation of Huggins’s 


conduct. In what part of the perform- 
ance of his duty had governor Probya 
done this? Were we to suppose that the 
governor had any connexion with this 
Huggins, that he could in any way com- 
municate with one so polluted, so de- 
graded, and so abhorred? The letter 
could not have been of a public nature, 
for its contents would then have been 
known; the letter could not have been a 
rivate communication, for it was not to 
a credited that the governor of a British 
colony would be on terms of intimacy 


with one who was not merely an object of 


horror, but whose very touch was centa- 
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gious, and whose presence was an abomi- 
nation. What, then, could have been the 
subject of this epistle? Was it necessary 
to heal the wounds which had been in- 
flicted on this injured individual ? Was it 
necessary to wash away the stain from 
the name of this hitherto spotless cha- 
racter ?—He had no feeling of hostility to 
the inhabitants of the West India colo- 
nies; but he did not think their cause 
or character could be saved by a defence | 
which bore such a character of exag- | 
geration ; for nothing, he conceived, par- | 
took more of exaggeration than the de- | 
fence of the hon. gent!leman.—With re- | 
peo to the case of Dominica, he had one 
thing to observe. The hon. gentleman 
had not adverted to the principal point: | 
that point was—not that the grand jury | 
had in some cases found no bill, or that | 
the petty jury had acquitted in others: 
they might both of them have acted thus _ 
in the exercise of their constitutional | 
functions. The charge against the grand 
jury was not for exercising a lawful right, | 
but for overstepping all right ; for making | 
the bill presented to be found by the 
rand jury, a nuisance ; and by doing this, 
they had forfeited all the character of a 
grand jury. Could any man justify such 
conduct, or say that there was so much 
as the shadow of a pretence for it? The 
hon. gentleman, in omitting this altoge- 
ther, had observed the rule of an ancient 
writer—‘ qua desperat tractata nitescere 
posse, relinquit.” In consequence of the 
grand jury throwing out the bill, direc- 
tions were issued by the governor to the 
attorncy-general to prosecute on an ezx- 
officio information. ‘That being done, the 
grand jury which had attacked the right 
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to present by indictment as a nuisance, 
proceeded next to attack the prerogative 
of the Crown of proceeding by irforma- | 
tion ex-officio as a nuisance also. They | 
thus barred up all the avenues to justice. 
They had put a negative upon the clause | 
of Magna Charta which says Nulli! 
negabimus, nulli deferemus, nulli vende- | 
mus, justitiam vel rectum.’ Not only 
was no justice done, but it was deemed a, 
nuisance and public offence to attempt 
the attainment of it. If that was not 
their purpose, it was not very easy to 
conceive with what design they had pre- 
sented the indictment as a nuisance. 
After all that deep feeling and heartfelt 
anxiety with which his hon. and learned 
friend had brought forward this motion— 
a feeling which’ was more creditable to 
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him than the mere professional talent on 
the score of which the hon. member had 
thought fit to compliment him—it was to 
be hoped that some notice would be 
taken of conduct which it was intended 
not merely to complain of, but to show 
to have been inconsistent with all law and 
justice whatever. It was clear that we 
had heard of a contempt of all authority, 
of the scorn in which Jaws had been held, 
and of outrages against humanity ; and it 
was on these grounds that his hon. and 
learned friend had thought it his duty to 
inform himself of the state of the island, 
in order to restore or give to it that bless- 
ing of equal law which was the best part 
of good government, and that for which 
our political institutions were chiefly 
valuable. 

Mr. A. Browne in explanation, observed, 
that the hon. and learned gentleman had 
been pleased to say that he had given his 
own colouring to the affair of Nevis, 
whereas he had distinctly stated, that 
what he communicated was from the in- 
formation of a gentleman of Nevis. 

Mr. Marryat thought it unfortunate 
that there was no one in the House im- 
mediately acquainted with the island of 
Dominica and its laws. Not being so 
himself, he could not enter much into the 
discussion. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had certainly quoted laws which 
seemed to be very barbarous, but we 
had many on our own Statute book that 
were equally so. But a gentleman of 
Dominica had desired him to explain the 
presentation made by the grand jury, and 
he had it there from the foreman of the 
jury. On reading the indictment, he had 
felt the same impression as the hon. and 
learned gentleman, and as every one else 
would feel, that the jury had acted illee 
gaily; but, on explanation, this impres- 
sion had been wholly altered. It ap- 
peared, on explanation, that the present- 
ment was made in a very different view 
from that which would be supposed on 
reading it: it had not been their intention 
to present all indictments as a nuisance, 
but only such as were presented without 
sufficient evidence to support them. This 
appeared in the case of Mr. Birmingham. 
There had been a mutiny among his 
slaves: they had beenindicted, but escaped 
on a flaw: (for there were flaws in in- 
dictments there as well as here) ; he was 
enraged at this, and his slaves refused to 
serve any longer under a coloured free 
man: he then had them secured and sent 

% 


“Investigated, but any papers laid upon the 


.a negro masquerade. The source from 


persons flogged exhibited strong marks 


the occasion, but they did not exhibit 
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to the market place, where they were 
punished illegally. The grand jury com- 
plained that, on an indictment for this 
offence, there was not any evidence 
brought forward ; the clerk of the market, 
the only evidence, not being produced, 
and the jury were obliged to find no bill. 
The presentment alleging such bills un- 
supported by evidence to be a nuisance 
was so well understood, that the attorney- 

neral was reprimanded for not doing 
is duty. Another instance of the same 
sort had occurred, and this sufficiently 
explained the nature of the presentment, 
to which he thought there could be no 
objection on these principles, because no- 
thing tended so much to discontent, as 
ideas among the negroes that white men 
were not convicted for offences. There 
was not the same precision in language in 
that country as here, nor so much legal 
learning as the hon. mover possessed ; 
and where a body was concerned in the 
framing of an instrument, every man 
would put in his word, and it was ge- 


nerally drawn up incorrectly in the end. 
The printed papers before the House did | 
not give all the evidence that was neces- | 
sary. It seemed as if juries were unwil- | 
ling to convict white men; but the same 
jury had very lately convicted a white 
man for the murder of a negro: a Mr. 
Stranack lad shot at a female slave in 
the act of running away with some of his 

roperty. The affair at Nevis should be 


table with respect to this place or Domi- 
nica should not be ex parte. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that the argu- 
ments of Mr. Browne did not at all con- 
vince him that the affair at Nevis was of 
such anatureas not to require investigation. 
The negroes who were flogged were said to 
have been able to appear the next night at 


which this lenity of punishment arose was, 
if his information was correct, such as to 
add greatly to the horror of the transac- 
tion. It was said, that the father himself 
of the boy was the person selected to in- 
flict the lash upon him. This was truly 
unnatural and barbarous; it shocked all 
the best feelings of human nature. He 
had, however, a letter from a gentleman, 
who informed him that six days after the 


of severity. The women, according to 
the accounts he had received, wept upon 


such a loud and extraordinary demonstra- 
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tion of grief as that mentioned by the hon. 
gentleman. In his speech the hon. gen- 
tleman had been entirely silent upon a 
circumstance which added much to the 
severity of the case. It appeared that 
one of the women punished was in a state 
which should naturally excite sympathy 
and compassion—which should interest in 
her favour persons possessed of any thing 
like tenderness. Her arm was said to be 
broken at the time, and the fact was not 
contradicted. It was painful to dwell 
upon these circumstances of cruelty. It 
was their duty, by every means they could 
command, to place their fellow creatures, 
and, he would say, fellow subjects, in a 
better condition. He did not speak of 
these cases so much for the purpose of 
showing the severity with which slaves 
were treated, as to prove the bad effects 
arising from the state of degradation in 
which they were placed. This was the 
great evil. In the island of Jamaica, par- 
ticularly upon large properties, they were 
better off than in other places. It was 
honourable to that island, that she had 
not taken any steps to render the manu- 
mission of slaves more difficult ; but the 
evil was, that such laws as were most 
favourable to them were not always zea- 
lously attended to. Mr. Burke, speaking 
on the subject of abolition, said, that the 
assemblies had done little towards that 
object, and that what they had done was 
of no use, because it was destitute of any 
executory principle. Sympathy was the 
very soul of humanity. The negroes in 
the West India islands, differing from 
their masters in colour, in habits, and in 
relative situation, were not calculated to 
excite it in such a degree as to contribute 
much to their protection. They bore 
very little or no resemblance to the slaves 
of ancient times, or to the villains of the 
feudal system. In ancient times no indi- 
vidual, however great, or wealthy, or 
learned, could consider himself as com- 
pletely secured from a state of slavery. 
From the custom of those early periods, 
the chance of war might make slavery the 
lot of every person. There were instances 
of slaves then who even raised themselves 
high in the schools of philosophy. These 
circumstances produced sentiments favou- 
rable to them, and tending very much to 
ameliorate their condition. Such was not 
the case in the West India colonies. 
Even the very circumstance of their inad- 
missibility to be heard as evidence, must 
prevent them from obtaining justice. Tho 
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theft so solemnly alluded to by the hon. 
gentleman, and which drew after it so 
severe a punishment, consisted only of a 
pair of stockings. It was another circum- 
stance honourable to the island of Ja- 


-maica, that they allowed negroes there to 


appear in evidence. After all, however, 
that sympathy was not felt for them on 
the other side of the water, which might 
be expected from men of enlightened 
understanding. Their state in Barbadoes 
was most wretched. Lord Seaforth, when 

overnor of the island, endeavoured to 
Improve it by procuring a law to render 
the murder of a slave capital. After 
much opposition on the part of the inha- 
bitants, a law of this kind was said to have 
been passed. The island was at first en- 
raged with the governor, even for propos- 
ing such a measure. When it was con- 
sented to, and the friends of humanity in 
this country were led to believe that the 
condition of the slaves in that island was 
much bettered, what was their surprise 
and disappointment to find, in two years 
after, when this law was laid upon the 
table ot the House, that it was rendered 
entirely nugatory by a condition annexed 
to it; for it was provided that the murder, 


_to be capital, must have been unprovoked. 


So that provocation, real or pretended, 
would, under this law, have been suffi- 
cient to protect the guilty person from 
the punishment of death. The descrip- 
tions he had received with regard to the 
neglect of the decencies of life, as it re- 
spected the marriage state, the promis- 
cuous and incestuous intercourse that pre- 
vailed among the slaves, and, indeed, 
their opposition to matrimony, showed 
but too plainly the corrupt and vicious 
system they were accustomed to.—There 
was another sad circumstance which re- 
tarded their amelioration, and this was, 
the practice of making the slaves amena- 
ble for the insolvency of their masters. 
Bryan Edwards, in his ‘“ History of the 
West Indies,” had long since pointed out 
the evils which arose from permitting the 


creditors of a slave-owner to sell his. 
slaves after his death, for the payment of | 


debts not satisfied in his life-time ; a sys- 
tem, as Mr. Edwards said, remorseless in 
principle, and tyrannical in effect. There 
were cases in which a negro had purchased 
his freedom, and the freedom of his chil- 
dren, and trained them up with the most 
exemplary care, yet his offspring had 


afterwards been seized on by the creditors 
of his deceased master, because he had 
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died an insolvent, and thus transported to 
even the mines of Mexico. These were 
transactions which showed that remedial 
steps were still required to mitigate, if not 
to remove such extraordinary sufferings. 
The illustrious Burke contemplated those 
remedies chiefly, if not wholly, in the en- 
couragement of the institution of matri- 
mony, as it respected the unfortunate 
slaves, and also in the facility and security 
of manumission. But where sums of 
300/. and 500/. or even 100/. were re- 
quired for the purposes of that manumis- 
sion, how could it possibly, in many 
instances, be accomplished by the ill-fated 
though deserving slave? The general state 
of negro degradation must be cured by 
the wisdom and kindness of provident 
laws, before it would be practicable to 
elevate the slaves into the scale of civi- 
lized society; they must endeavour to 
promote their moral and religious instruc- 
tion: above all they must promote the 
practice of marriage, if they desired to fit 
them for higher distinctions in life. 
Among those who were anxious to ame- 
liorate the condition of the negroes, the 
had the satisfaction of numbering suc 
characters as Fox, Pitt, and Grey, who 
were all agreed as to the necessity of 
raising the character by improving the 
condition of the negro. The House would 
believe that he felt deeply interested in 
the subject. That feeling had induced 
him to those exertions which threw great 
information in his way ; and he should hold 
himself to be guilty of no common neglect, 
if he refrained from speaking out. The 
negroes must be raised in the seale of 
beings, and there appeared to be no other 
way to effect this desirable end except by 
marriage being encouraged among them. 
The Methodists and Moravians had done 
something in this respect in Africa; and, 
believing the people of that country to be 
as intellectually respectable, and morally 
amiable as any other race of men, he 
hoped that no means for their improve- 
ment would be omitted by a country 
which had proceeded so far in redressing 
their wrongs. 

Mr. W. Smith could not avoid remark- 
ing the progressive change of opinion 
upon this subject; for he remembered 
when all the gentlemen connected with 
the island of Jamaica took up the cause 
for the smaller islands with all the anima- 
tion and bitterness of controversy ; but 
now they expressed themselves perfectly 
a should any abuses have occurred 
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in the smaller islands, to allow of their 
being corrected. The slaves also had on 
that night, for the first time, been recog- 
nized as subjects of his majesty. He re- 
joiced at this, for the inferences to be 
deduced from it were such as, twenty 
years ago, would have prevented any gen- 
tlemen who had opposed themselves to the 
abolition from acceding to the propriety 
of such a denomination. If such, then, 
was the case, how could 9,300 subjects of 
his majesty in the island of Nevis continue 
under the control of 501 whites, of whom 
the avowed principal was Mr. Huggins, 
whom, notwithstanding all that had been 
proved - ae him in May last, the go- 
vernor still condescended to visit? How, 
in the island of St. Kitt’s, could 20,000 
of his majesty’s subjects continue under 
the control of 1,610 whites, or, in Domi- 
nica, 22,000 under 1,3C0? Where the 
ruling society was so small, an esprit de 
corps was created, which would support 
every individual by the united power of 
the whole. He feared in such a case, at 
no distant period, the arm of the legisla- 
ture would be required strongly to inter- 
fere, to secure justice to the oppressed. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, in reply, denied he 


had desired the House to judge from the 


practices of those two small islands, of the 
conduct in all the others. As to the facts 
he had stated, he might have been misin- 
formed, but he had endeavoured to get 
the best information, The two men who 
had received the 200 lashes were not the 
thieves, but those who received the pro- 
perty.—He observed, that from the trial, 
the story of the masquerade must be in- 
correct. One of the witnesses, a driver, 
said, that six days after there were marks 
of severity on the negroes, such as he 
had never before observed. The girls 
who were punished, it was distinctly stated 
on the trial, that they did not scream ; 
they covered their faces, and shed tears. 
An hon. gentleman had been offended at 
the word “ cart-whip,” but this was the 

hrase which was used on the trial, and as 
it thence appeared the common word in 
the island, 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 24. 

Orricers Wipows Pexsions.] The 
Marquis of Lansdowne rose to move, that 
there be laid before the House a copy 
of the Regulation of the War-office, 
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of the 17th of February last, for taking 
the usual pension from such widows of 
officers of the army as have an income 
equal to double the amount of the allow- 
ance to which they would be entitled by 
their husbands’ rank. He made this mo- 
tion for the purpose of bringing under 
consideration a regulation, which appeared 
to him exceedingly objectionable. It 
would not be necessary for him to use 
many words, nor to make strong appeals 
to the feelings of their lordships, in order 
to convince them of the impropriety, and, 
he might say, the injustice of this regula- 
tion. The reduction contemplated by the 
regulation applied to a description of 
persons, and a scale of pensions, which 
ought in fairness, as well as in liberality, 
to remain untouched. The fund from 
which these pensions was derived was 
founded and supported by the army itself. 
It commenced in the reign of queen Anne; 
and in the year 1782 the fund had so far 
accumulated, that 200,000/. was taken 
away from it, and — to other pur- 
poses. In justice, therefore, this sum 
ought to be repaid before any deduction 
was made from the pensions. The widows 
of officers were at least entitled to their 
pensions on the usual scale to the full ex- 
tent of that sum, so far as it might go. 
The sum allowed to widows was, for those 
of superior officers 120/., for widows of 
captains about 50/., and for ensigns’ widows 
about 30/. Now, he would ask their 
lordships, whether the circumstance of a 
colonel dying, and leaving property to the 
amount of 200/. a year, should be consi- 
dered a reason for depriving his widow of 
her pension? If a captain left only 100%. 
a year, the case was still harder, as, ac- 
cording to this regulation, his widow 
would be deprived of the small pension to 
which she would otherwise have been en- 
titled. It was worthy of remark, too, that 
very little could be saved by this measure 
of severity ; for it appeared that it would 
not require more than 90,000/. to pay the 
pensions of the persons who came within 
the scope of the regulation. It appeared 
to him, that, whether their lordships 
looked to the origin of the fund, to the 
justice of the claims upon it, to the great 
inconvenience of instituting a strict inqui- 
sition into the property of the claimants, 
or to the temptation to fraud which that 
inquisition would create, it would be im- 
possible for them to consider this regula- 
tion as one which was fit to be persevered 
in. He was, tiéwever, happy to hear that 
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it had been resolved to make the regula- 
tions undergo some modification, which 
would be, in a certain degree, satisfactory, 
though they would not altogether remove 
his objections. The noble marquis con- 
cluded by moving for a copy of the regu- 
lation, and also for an account of the num- 
ber of officers’ widows whose pensions 
would be reduced by enforcing it. 


The Earl of Liverpool did not mean to 
object to the {production of the papers, , 
but wished to explain what had been the | 
view of his majesty’s government. It was | 
perfectly clear, that these pensions, from 
whatever source they originated, were 
never considered as a matter of right. It 
had been the practice, both with regard to 
the army and the navy, to make provision 
by pensions for the widows of officers; but 
these pensions were always granted on a 
memorial being presented, stating the in- 
dividual to be in necessitous circum- 
stances. In the navy, the nature and 
amount of these pensions were strictly 
defined, and a person applying had to 
make an affidavit, stating that she had not 
been left property to the annual amount of 
double the pension for which she applied. 
With regard to the army, a different rule 
had prevailed. No sum was defined, and 
the memorialist merely stated that she 
had no pension from the government, and 
no property left by her late husband ca- 
pable of affording her a reasonable main- 
tenance. The statement being thus quite 
indefinite, the practice with regard to 
pensions became liable to considerable 
abuse. It was true, that a fund had been 
established for widows’ pensions, at a very 
early period. It was first created out of 
the appointments of two troops of horse 
which were reduced. After the institu- 
tion of that fund, the words respecting 
the necessitous’ circumstances of the 
parties had, by neglect, been omitted in 
the warrants granting pensions; but they 
were restored in 1770, and after that date 
all warrants stated the grant to be made in 
consequence of the death of the husband, 
and the distressed circumstances of the 
widow. It was evident, therefore, from 
the very form of the warrant, that the 
circumstances of the widow were always 
understood to be taken into consideration 
In granting the pension. No definite sum, 
however, being mentioned, a practice had 
prevailed of granting the pension without 
a strict reference to the circumstances of 
the claimant, and it was the object of the 
regulation to correct this abuse. The ar- 
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guments urged by the noble marquis on 
this question must apply to the navy with 
as much justice as to the army, if he 
found the right to the pension money 
withdrawn from the pay of the officer. 
A rate was paid on the pay, half-pay, and 
pensions of naval officers towards the 
widows’ fund, and yet the pensions for the 
widows of these en were regulated by 
a scale similar to that laid down in the re- 
gulation of the war-office. It was cer- 
tainly desirable that the two services 


, Should be placed on the same footing, and 


this was the sole object of the regulation 
complained of. It had been thought right 
to remove all doubts with respect to the 
army, by adopting a regulation similar to 
that which governed the pensions for the 
widows of naval officers. It had, however, 
been represented to him, that many indivi- 
duals, conceiving that their widows were of 
right entitled to the pension of their rank, 
had ensured their lives to enable them to 
make a farther provision for their families, 


| and had, perhaps, undergone considerable 


privations in order to accomplish that ob- 
ject. He was therefore of opinion, that 
the regulation ought to be modified so far 
as to prevent it from having any retro- 
spective effect with regard to cases of this 
description. But as a prospective mea- 
sure, he considered it highly proper, be- 
cause it placed the two services on an 
— The words which were formerly 
admitted as sufficient in the memorials for 
pensions to widows of military officers, 
were far too loose and indefinite, and it 
was proper to introduce the precise form 
of the naval affidavits. At the same time 
it had been thought advisable to make 
another alteration, leaving to the widows 
both of naval and military officers the 
power of receiving the pension if they 
have not an income equal to four times its 
amount. He trusted this modification of 
the regulation would be found to be dic- 
tated by that liberality which was due to- 
wards the individuals who were its objects, 
while it would at the same time perfectly 
assimilate the two services with regard to 
widows pensions. 

The Earl of Rosslyn was happy to hear 
the statement which the noble earl had 
made. The modification he had mentioned 


_ would remove many of the objections to 


which the regulation was liable. But, 
notwithstanding all that had been said by 
the noble earl, he still considered the 
pensions to officers widows a matter of 
right. He considered that the purchase 
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of commissions placed the right of officers 
of the army on a stronger footing than 
those of the navy. The sale of commis- 
sions was a saving to the government ; for 
they were first permitted to be sold as a 
means of providing for old and disabled 
officers. If, however, an officer died 
without selling his commission, or was 
killed in battle, the whole money he had 
laid out in the purchase of rank was lost 
to his family. Nothing, then, remained 
for his widow but the pension, which she 
on therefore to be considered as of 
right entitled to, whatever might be her 
circumstances. 

Lord Exmouth was satisfied with the 
liberality of the noble earl, but as a naval 
officer, he could not avoid stating, that 
the widows of naval officers had strong 
claims to the attention of the government. 
With respect to the widows of officers in 
the army, he thought it a pity to withdraw 
that —— to which they had been ac- 
customed for a century past. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he 
certainly felt gratified at the noble earl’s 
assurance that the two services were about 
to be assimilated; and declared, that his 
satisfaction would be still greater, if the 
allowance of the navy was brought up to 
something like that allotted to the army. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


HWOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 24. 


_Breacu or Privitece.] Mr. Wynn 
brought up the Report of the Committee 
of Privileges respecting the complaint of 
the letter written to a voter of the county 
of Lanark, to influe:ce his vote in the 
election of a member to serve in parlia- 
ment, by Thomas Ferguson, in breach of 
the privileges of this House, as follows: 
1. “ That Thomas Ferguson hath admitted 
himself to be the author and writer of the 
said letter, and that it was addressed to 
William Dykes, a freeholder of the 
county of Lanark, with the intention of 
influencing his vote for the said county, 
but that he hath also expressly stated 
that his assertions therein contained, 
* that he had communicated Mr. Dykes’s 
* application for a situation under go- 
* vernment in behalf of a friend to the 
‘ lord Douglas, and that his lordship had 
‘ authorized the offer contained in the 
‘ said letter,’ were perfectly false and 
groundless, and that he had never had 
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any communication with the lord Douglas 
on the subject. 2. That the said letter 
is a corrupt attempt to subvert the freedom 
and independence of election, and a high 
breach of the privileges of the House.’ 

The Resolution was agreed to by the 
House, and Thomas Ferguson was ordered 
to be taken into the custody of the Ser- 
jeant at Arms. 


Dr. Burney’s Ligrary.] On the 
order of the day being read for going 
into a Committee of Supply, Mr. Bankes 
moved, “ That the Report respecting the 
purchase of the late Reverend Dr. 
Charles Burney’s Library of Manuscript 
and Printed Books be referred to the 
Committee.” Mr. Bennet wished to know 
whether the proposed grant had the con- 
sent of the Crown? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, it had. Mr. Bennet 
said, he wished to ascertain this point, as 
that consent had been refused to a claim 
of justice, which was now given to a grant 
of munificence.—Mr. Curwen said, that if 
the hon. member pressed the motion for 
referring the report to the committee, he 
should feel it his duty to divide the House 
upon it. He had, for the same reason, 
opposed former plans. Whatever might 
be the actual value of this collection, it 
could only be expected to be useful to a 
few. They had lately refused grants to 
the royal family; and in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, they ought to 
pause before they agreed to vote away 
such sums.—The House divided: For the 
motion 79; Against it 35. 


List of the Minority. 


Brand, hon. T. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Brougham, Henry 
Colthurst, sir N. 
Calcraft, John 
Duncannon, vis. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Fitzroy, lord John 
Folkestone, vis. 
Guise, sir Wm. 


North, Dudley 
Newport, right hon. 
sir John 
Osborne, lord F. G. 
Ossulston, lord 
Odell, Wm. 
Protheroe, Ed. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Parnell, W. H. 
Pelham, hon. C. A. 


Gascoyne, gen. 
Graham, sir James 
Heron, sir Robt. 
Hornby, Edward 
Keene, sir John 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lloyd, sir Edward 
Latouche, John 
Latouche, Robert 
Methuen, Paul 


Symonds, T. P. 
Sefton, earl of 
Wilkins, Waltcr 
Walpole, hon. gen. 
Wood, alderman 
White, M. 
TELLERS 
Curwen, J. C. 
Sebright, sir John 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 27. 


Ion1tAN IsLANDS—PETITION OF COUNT 
CLADAN OF CEPHALONIA, COMPLAIN- 
ING OF OBSTRUCTION OF JUSTICE. ] 
Mr. Bennet rose to present a Petition, to 
which he begged to call the attention of 
the House, and particularly that of an 
hon. member opposite (Mr. Goulburn). 
He was the more particular in requesting 
the attention of the House to this petition, 
as it was from a person whom the chance 
of war had placed under the protection of 
the British government. The petitioner, 
count Cladan, was a most respectable in- 
dividual, and a man of a very ancient fa- 
mily, and of high rank in his own country. 
He complained of gross misconduct on 
the part of general Campbell, who had 
been governor of the [onian Islands. 
Count Cladan had been three years a 
suitor to the government of this country, 
for the redress of alleged grievances, yet 
he had hitherto failed in his efforts. He 
complained of this great delay of justice 
tohim. He had, when he first presented 
a memorial of his wrongs, been referred 
for redress to one place, and from that 
back to another. He had been referred 
to a place where of all others he was least 
likely to meet with redress—to the tribu- 
nals of his own country. But it should 
be recollected, that in any complaint which 
he might make there against any British 
officers for excess in, or non-performance 
of their duty, the courts of the Tonian 
islands had no jurisdiction, and could not, 
under such circumstances, make the officer 
against whom such charge might be pre- 
ferred amenable to their authority. It 
was only in this country that such charges 
could be properly decided upon, and hav- 
ing failed hitherto of procuring attention 
to his case, the petitioner was forced to 
apply to the legislature for redress. The 
furst charge which he alleged against ge- 
neral Campbell, and hak he stated he 
could be able to prove by 150 witnesses, 
was, that he had, without any authority, 
assumed the dispensing power of repealing 
or annulling the decrees of the tribunals 
—that he had assumed the right of order- 
ing a person to be executed, whom the 
tribunals had absolved from any crime— 
and not only that, but had instituted a 
mode of punishment, before unknown in 
that country and abhorred in every coun- 
try; he meant the infamous punishment 
of the pillory; that he had not only used 
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the lash in the punishment of soldiers, but 
also on some of the inhabitants.—He did 
not mean to assert that all the allegations 
contained in this petition were true, but 
he knew that the person who made them, 
was a most respectable individual, the 
descendant of a very ancient family, and 
from his general character and the nature 
of the complaint he thought it was enti- 
tled to immediate consideration. The 
petitioner had, as he before observed, 
been three years in endeavouring to ob- 
tain justice and had failed. On one oc- 
casion, accounts respecting these trans- 
actions had been sent for, and a very 
voluminous collection of papers been 
transmitted by sir Thomas Maitland. He 
respected sir T. Maitland very much on 
his own account, and that of his con- 
nexions ; indeed, more on the latter ac« 
count than the former, but he could not 
quite approve of his manner of treating 
the petitioner in his communication. He 
speaks of him as a person styling himself 
count Cladan, when he ought to have 
known well that he was in fact count 
Cladan. He wasa member of the senate, 
a councillor of state, and had been sent 
as ambassador to the court of Russia, as 
the representative of the Ionian islands. 
He at present came before the House as 
a person seeking redress for injuries sus- 
tained. That redress, he trusted, would 
not be refused, or delayed. 

The Petition was then read; setting 
forth, “ That three years have nearly 
expired since the arrival of the petitioner 
in London, to claim justice from his ma- 
jesty’s government against the proceed- 
ings of lieut. general Campbell, late com- 
manding officer of his majesty’s forces, 
and commissioner of the liberated Ionian 
islands, against lieut. colonel Schummel- 
ketel, late commandant of the island of 
Cephalonia; the petitioner’s remonstrance 
is proved parly by documents, by the sig- 
natures of the above-mentioned officers, 
and can be testified by more than 150 
witnesses, many English gentlemen, some 
of his majesty’s officers, natives of distinc- 
tion, and by the ten tribunals, exhibiting 
measures at once partial and oppressive 
to the petitioner and other persons; Ist, 
that by a decree 21st April 1813, general 
Campbell refused the execution of a law 
by which the tribunal ruled, assuming 
thereby a despotic authority and a dis- 
pensing power superior to the laws, and 
In opposition to the faith pledged by the 
British nation that the island should be 
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governed by its own laws; 2dly, that the 
said general Campbell caused to be 
hanged, 13th April, 1813, Andrea Min- 
garde, of Cephalonia, although only sen- 
tenced to imprisonment by the legitimate 
tribunal of appeal who tried him, prevent- 
ing the judgment of the definitive tribunal, 
to which the sentence had been referred ; 
which the petitioner considers to be a 

roceeding forming a precedent deeply 
injurious to him as a member of the said 
tribunal; 3d, that the petitioner, being 


president of the said tribunal, obtained 
from the secretary a copy of the sentence, 
and other documents, in order to make a> 
representation against such excessive vio- 
lence; and for the compliance of the se- | 
cretary, general Campbell deprived him 
of his employments under the local govern- 
ment, although some of them had been | 
according to custom, sending 

im a prisoner to the castle of Cephalonia, | 
and mulcting him of a sum of money; 
4th, that general Campbell by his decree, | 
without form of law, deprived count de la | 
Decima, of Cephalonia, of his feudatory | 
property, which the petitioner considers | 
to be a proceeding forming a precedent | 
deeply injurious to his interests as a 
feudator; 5th, that general Campbell, 
by decree, obliged Constantine Corafan 
to pay his sister-in-law four times the 
amount of her demand on him, though 
this demand had been rejected by the 
tribunals, and directed the local govern- 
ment to take possession of his houses and 
property of ten times the value of her 
demand, and put him under arrest, an act 
so despotic as not to be equalled; by de- 
cree 14th February 1814, contrary to 
law, he annulled the Fidei Commissum, to 
which this property was subject, and or- 
dered it for sale, but no purchaser ap- 
pearing, he directed her to be paid by the 
government of Cephalonia, and to reim- 
burse itself by the produce of the pro- 
perty; 6th, that, contrary to public faith 
and law, general Campbell did by decree 
deprive Spyridian Baratta of the collec- 
tion of certain duties legally acquired at a 

ublic sale made by the government of 

ante; 7th, that general Campbell intro- 
duced many thousand pieces of foreign 
cain, obliging the iaheihioants to receive 
them at a certain rate, enormously ex- 
ceeding what they passed for in the 5 a 
impressing them with the figures of their 
current amount, and serious consequences 
have resulted from this arbitrary act ; Sth, 


that contrary to law and the sentence of 


the tribunal of Zante, general Campbell, 
by decree, caused to be sold by auction, 
the brig Pauline, as may be seen by the 
redress sought from the colonial depart- 
ment nearly three years ago by Vincenzo 
Acquilina, the merchant, who was ruined 
by that decree; 9th, that general Camp- 
bell caused to be erected at Zante a pil- 
lory, horrible to the inhabitants, previously 
ah in the islands, on which he ex- 
posed an inhabitant contrary to law, then 
ordering him to be mounted on an ass, 
conducted round the city, and to be 
flogged at certain distances; 10th, that a 
legal commission having been appointed 
to give judgment on the proofs of the 
forgery of the name of the petitioner’s 
father in his last will, also on two false 
oaths, and the falsification and violation 
of the seals of government, with other 
crimes, the verification of which being 
highly important to the petitioner, and to 
take cognizance respecting the petitioner's 
feudatory property, and other important 
questions connected with the judgment to 
be given in the aforesaid criminal point, 
general Campbell, by decree 2ist De- 
cember 1814, ordered the commission to 
submit to him a plan of their sentence, 
without law, or permitting the said crimes 


_to be tried, deciding judgment without a 


hearing, although remonstranced by the 
petitioner that the proceedings were pre- 
judicial to him; 11th, also by a second 
decree 18th February 1814, general 
Campbell notified, that no appeal should 
be admitted on the subject; 12th, that 
the petitioner, thus injured in the grossest 
manner by these proceedings, did present 
to general Campbell a memorial on the 
subject, addressed to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, requesting he would 
transmit the samc to London, and to be 
allowed copies of the necessary docu- 
ments to verify this memorial, which were 
deposited in the office of the secretary of 
government at Zante, but these requests 
were refused, and the memorial returned ; 
13th, that on the petitioner’s return to 
Cephalonia, colonel Schummelketel pre- 
vented his departure for four months to 
London, likewise refusing the authentica- 
tion of the documents obtained by the pe- 
titioner of his cause in Cephalonia, although 
customary, and which he readily granted 
to others; the degrading treatment the 
petitioner received was like to a person 
outlawed for his crimes, and the doors of 
justice shut against him; 14th, that ge- 
neral Campbell, by an abuse of his power, 
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did take possession of the country house 
and premises of the noble Spiridion Ches- 
‘sari of Corfu, and prevented his access 
‘to them by ten military guards, and also 
hindered him from collecting the products 
of the adjoining lands; the injured pro- 
prietors supplicated general Campbell, 
praying that his property should be res- 
tored, or an equitable rent allowed him; 
but in disregard to his petition, general 
Campbell, in abuse of his power, did con- 
tinue to occupy the said houses and land, 
and at length leaving the said island, 
without restoring the premises, or in any 
way remunerating the unfortunate pro- 

rietor; and the petitioner prays the 

ouse that they will be slseaedl to direct 
such inquiries into his complaints, as may 
to their wisdom seem meet, and that the 


- laws of the empire may be put in force, 


so that he may obtain justice.” 

On the motion, that the Petition do lie 
on the table, 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that, whatever 
might be the merits of the case referred 
to in the petition, he submitted that that 
House was not the proper place for in- 
quiring into or deciding upon it. The 
petitioner attributed several criminal acts 
to general Campbell, and, among others, 
the murder of an individual. If these 
charges were founded, he appealed to the 
House, whether that was the proper tri- 
bunal to try the accused? He had not 
himself the honour of knowing general 
Campbell, and therefore he could not be 
influenced by any considerations of pri- 
vate friendship. But he could not allow 
himself to decide against the character of 
that officer upon the various charges pre- 
ferred against him by the petitioner; for 
what the House had heard from the hon. 
mover and from the petition did not form 
a fiftieth part of the charges inserted in 
the petitioner’s memorial to his majesty’s 
government. Count Cladan, no doubt, 
alleged that he could prove the truth of 
these charges; but, if he even could, that 
was not the proper place to try the case. 
There were tribunals to take cognizance 
of such charges as count Cladan preferred, 
and to those tribunals it was open to him 
to make his appeal. The count had stated, 
that he had a number of witnesses to sub- 
stantiate his charges; he had indeed given 
in alist of above ahundred. But all these 
witnesses were resident in the Ionian 
islands, and there, therefore, count Cladan 
was told that he ought to try his case. As 
to the animadversions upon sir Thomas 
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Maitland, the character of that officer 
stood too high to require any defence 
from him, especially against the bare 
allegation of the petitioner. But he 
thought it proper to state, that general 
Maitland always expressed a readiness to 

o into the petitioner’s case, and to have 
it fully investigated before the proper tri- 
bunals in the Ionian isles, where the peti- 
tioner would have all the means of legal 
redress. As to the conduct of govern- 
ment, he could not see what any govern- 
ment could do in such a case; for it was 
not within its province to institute inquiry, 
or to inflict punishment, upon an affair of 
this nature. It was but very lately that 
count Cladan objected to the trial of his 
case in the lonian isles. He had ex- 
pressed his apprehension of some interdict 
to prevent his proceeding; but he was 
told, that if there were any such interdict, 
it should be immediately removed, and 
that he should be at full liberty to pro- 
ceed. 

Sir C. Monck expressed his surprise, 
that while the hon. gentleman observed 
that general Campbell was in England, 
he should still refer the petitioner to the 
tribunals of the Ionian isles for the trial of 
his charges against that officer. 

Mr. Goulburn explained, that he only 
referred the petitioner to the tribunals of 
the Ionian isles for the trial of that part 
of his case which referred to questions of 
property, but as to his charges respecting 
general Campbell, it was open to him to 
institute proceedings against that officer 
before the proper tribunal in this country. 

Sir C. Monck thought the appeal of 
count Cladan to that House extremely 
proper. He had applied in vain to go- 
vernment for redress—he felt it absurd to 
look for justice, in such a case, to the 
tribunals of the Ionian islands, and being, 
without the means of supporting a law- 
suit against general Campbell, where else 
was he to look for any remedy but to that 
House? The House had heard the most 
extraordinary language from the hon. 
gentleman, according to which, it would 
seem, that the British government was 
not responsible for the conduct of its 
officers. 

Sir J. Newport thought, that there be- 
ing no remedy in the courts of the Ionian 
Islands for the grievances complained of, 
was the very best reason why a remedy 
should be sought for here in the manner 
which had been mentioned. 

Mr. Bennet said, it was no doubt true 
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that the courts of law were open, 
but, as it was formerly well observed, 
*‘so was the London tavern to those 
who could afford to pay.” But the 
geen was not in a condition to go to 

w with a general who had made a for- 
tune out of those very islands, the P : 
pulation of which he had most harshly 
treated. Count Cladan became poor 
through the very means by which general 
Campbell became rich. But was it meant 
to be stated that when an officer of the go- 
vernment behaved ill, the only remedy 

inst him was in an appeal to a court 
of law? Such, indeed, appeared to be 
the doctrine of the hon. a oppo- 
site; but this was, he believed, the first 
time, that, when an officer of the govern- 
ment was charged with murder, with 
pilloring and flogging, according to his 
own will, with breaking into private 
houses, with aapnepritns to his own use 
the property of the people whom he was 
appointed to govern and protect, and with 
a variety of false and fraudulent acts, an 
under secretary of state rose in that 
House to say that government would in- 
stitute no inquiry into the conduct of such 
an officer, but refer the party aggrieved 
toa court of law. 

Mr. Goulburn did not mean to say, that 
persons who acted improperly abroad 
were not responsible for their conduct. 
But, he wished to ask, whether govern- 
ment were to punish general Camp- 
bell, after he had, for several years, given 
up the situation he held in the Ionian is- 
lands, on the mere statement of the peti- 
tioner ? 

Mr. F. Douglas expressed his anxious 
hope that government would not exercise 
a greater degree of power in the Ionian is- 


lands, than was sanctioned by the treaty | 
' be — pleased to order, that the 


of Paris. The great object was, to estab- 


lish an English influence in the Levant, | 
and that end would best be attained by 


protecting, not by oppressing the people. 
The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


Breacu oF PriviLEGE—CommMIT- 
MENT OF THOMAS Fercuson.] The 
report and resolution of the Committee 
of Privileges respecting the complaint of 
a letter written to a voter of the county 
of Lanark, to influence his vote in the 
election of a member to serve in parlia- 
ment, by Thomas Ferguson, in breach of 
the privileges of this House being read, 
Mr. Wynn moved, “That Thomas Fer- 
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guson, in writing and sending the said let- 
ter, has been guilty of a corrupt attempt 
to subvert the freedom and independence 
of Election, and a high breach of the pri- 
vileges of this House.” The resolution 
ae put and agreed to, 

r. Wynn then observed, that he 
should next move the commitment of Mr. 
Ferguson to Newgate. Undoubtedly, 
that was not the only punishment which 
precedent justified in cases similar to the 

resent. Our ancestors had, in their jea- 
ous care of the rights and privileges of 
the House, placed other guards around 
them besides that of punishing their 
breach by imprisonment. It appeared 
that the person in custody was an officer 
of the revenue, and several acts had pre- 
scribed that any person engaged in the re- 
venue, who should be found to have inter- 
fered in the election of a member of par- 
liament should be fined 100/. deprived of 
his situation, and rendered incapable af 
ever serving his majesty again in any ca- 
pacity. The committee had not, in their 
report, said any thing upon the subject. 
He should, however, as a member of that 
committee, take an opportunity, on a fu- 
ture occasion, when he committee had 
finished their Jabours, of making a mo- 
tion _ the subject. If the person in 
custody was to receive but one punish- 
ment, it ought in his opinion to be dis- 
missal from the situation which he 
held. The hon. member concluded by 
moving ** That Thomas Ferguson, for his 
said offence be committed to his —— 
gaol of Newgate, and that the Speaker do 
issue his warrant accordingly.” At the 
same time he gave notice, that on a fit oc- 
casion he should move, that an humble 
address be presented to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, praying he might 


said Thomas Ferguson be dismissed from 
any employment which he held under the 
crown.—The motion was then put and 
agreed to. 


EpucATION OF THE Poor BiLt.} 
Mr. Brougham, in moving for the com- 
mittal of this bill, expressed his regret 
that it had not before excited discussion, 
because had that been the case, many mis- 
representations that had gone abroad 
would have been corrected. There was 
something so exceedingly delicate in a 
matter relating to public charities, that 
he would say a word or two, to prove how 
void of foundation the reports on this par- 
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ticular point were. The present was stated 
to be a bill which would interfere with the 
management of charitable funds. A more 
gross misrepresentation never was set 
afloat It was a bill, not to interfere with 
the management, but with the mismanage- 
ment of charities—and that by inquiry 
and report. It was next stated, that the 
bill went to trench on private property. 
This was as gross a misrepresentation as 
the former. ‘The fact was, that persons re- 
ceiving money for charitable purposes, 
were, as much as any officer of the go- 
vernment, entrusted with public property, 
and had a right to account for it. The 
powers of the bill were not greater than 
those granted to the commissioners of 
accounts in 178], to the commissioners of 
naval inquiry in 1803, and of military in- 
quiry in 1804. 

Mr. Canning did not mean to offer any 
©pposition to the House going into the 
committee, but rose merely lest his silence 
on the present occasion should be con- 
strued into an approval of the bill, to 
many parts of which he had strong ob- 
jections. He said thus much to guard 
against any advantage which might be 
taken at another time. To the eommit- 


tee he would not object then: but he 


should at another time state his opinion 
as to the constitution and duration of the 

commissioners. 
Lord Folkestone was glad the attention 
of the House was called to the bill in its 
resent stage, as he wished to make some 
observations before it went into the com- 
mittee. He must object to the exceptions 
in the bill in favour of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Westminster, and Winchester. In con- 
sequence of these exceptions, he under- 
stood that farther exceptions would be 
proposed. It seemed strange, that any 
ersons should wish for exemption from 
inquiry in such matters. One would ra- 
ther suppose they would think it a kind 
of insult to them if they were so exempt- 
ed. He should have expected that the 
members for the universities would have 
stood up and desired inquiry, as leaving 
them out might seem to throw an im- 
putation on their conduct. He happened 
to know a gentleman, in a county not far 
off, who had been able to discover, by 
his inquiries, extraordinary abuses of cha- 
ritable funds in that county. It appeared 
that only one-fourth of the amount of the 
funds had been,returned, and that the re- 
turns thirty years ago, were 2,000/. or 
3,000. a year more than lately. He 

( VOL. XXXVIII.) 
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hoped gentlemen were sincere in their ob- 
ject; and he thought that if a commission 
were appointed, it would be proper to 
put the gentleman he had ailuded to 
into it. 
Mr. Bathurst observed, that if the ob- 
ject of the bill was in reality what it ap- 
peared to be to the noble lord, it was de- 
serving of the most minute attention. 
The bill had been stated to relate to the 
education of the poor, and to the cha- 
ritable institutions that were connected 
with that objeet. But it would appear 
that the bill was to embrace all charities 
whatever, and in that point of view the 
universities would be included, if not par- 
ticularly exempted. In the case of the 
Charter-house no objections had been 
made. From lapse of time no doubt, and 
from other causes, the funds of charitable 
institutions might be occasionally misap- 
plied, but he saw no reason why the funds 
of the universities should be placed in the 
power of the commissioners. The original 
_ object of the bill had referred to funds 
only connected with the poor, and yet, 
though in many cases no abuses had been 
shown, the funds of other institutions 
were to be submitted to the control of 
the commissioners. No discussion had 
_ hitherto taken place upon the principle of 
the bill, the object and nature of which 
ought to be ascertained. 

Mr. brougham suggested, that neither 
the right hon. gentleman nor the noble 
lord were, by permitting the bill to go 
through this stage, pledged to give their 
assent or support to it in any other stage 

of its progress; and the question might, 
with equal advantage and facility, be ar- 
| gued upon the principle of the bill, when- 
| ever the motion should be again put that 
the Speaker leave the chair, for the pur- 
| pose of récommitting the bill. At first 
| sight it might be imagined that the bill 
had not confined itself strictly to the pur- 
poses to which it was intended it should 
apply, namely, charitable foundations for 
the education of the poor; but it appear- 
ed, upon examination, that even these 
greater bodies, not excepting the univer- 
sities, had part of their funds or endow- 
ments derived from donations granted 
with a view to educate those whose means: 
were too contracted to admit of the ex- 
penses entailed on students at those se- 
minaries or colleges. He could most 
heartily have wished that those five ex- 
cepted learned foundations had challenged: 
inquiry into the administration of their 
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affairs. He thought that those great bo- 
dies would more truly consult their own 
real dignity, by challenging inquiry, and 
wishing the provisions of the bill to ex- 
tend to their institutions. That venerable 


man, earl St. Vincent, had afforded an> 


example on such subjects, which when- 
ever they were considered, it was impos- 
sible too often to press upon the attention 


of the House, and to hold up to imita- | 


tion. He meant his noble example in 
putting at the very head and front of the 
Inquiry into the abuses in public offices, 
the offices of the lords commissioners of 
the Admiralty, he being at that time him- 
self the first lord. The noble earl said, 
« Jet the commissioners come into his 
office, and examine all papers, and all 
—— in the office, in all departments, 

rom the top to the bottom.” That was 
the practice of that venerable earl, and 
the inquiries into the other offices were 
not the less successful by the example 
which the noble earl had set. He readily 
allowed two post captains, two lawyers, 
and two laymen, to g° into the Admiralty 
and search for information, and thus 
effected one of the most important reforms 
in the management of public offices that 
had taken place since the time of the re- 
volution. He began, in fact, the system 
of closely inquiring into the uses made of 
the public money in the offices, which 
had never been well set about until he 
procured the appointment of: his commit- 
tee. That investigation he had taken for 
his model. The appointment of commis- 
sioners did not proceed from jealousy of 
his majesty’s ministers, but in consequence 
of the precedents established in all former 
cases. He should have no objection that 
ministers should propose the commis- 
sioners, provided the patronage thus put 
into their hands should not be abused, 
and that inefficient men should not be ap- 
pointed. For his own part, he would not 
consent to the appointment of a single 
be The reason for the measure was 
| the necessity of the case. Three-fourths 
_ of the charitable funds in Berkshire were 
- unaccounted for, and out of the annual 
sum of 20,0001. only 5,000/. had been ap- 
plied to the purposes for which it had 
been originally destined. A return of 
only 7,000/. had been made to parliament, 
and but for the gentleman formerly al- 
luded to (Mr. Parry), there would not 
have been the means of investigating the 
application of a single pound. ‘The com- 
missioners must repair to the spot, and 
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have full power to call all persons before 
them. Inquiry was often useful to the 
parties themselves. Thus in the case of 
the Charter-house school, it appeared 
upon inquiry, that scarce any abuses 
existed in the application of their funds, 
as had been previously suspected. 

Sir J. N rt observed, that similar 
objections had been made to the commis- 
sion for inquiry into the fees of courts of 
justice in Ireland. Ministers, however, had 
not the appointment of the commissioners, 
and could not throw cold water upon the 
investigation. Though the law officers 
had stood embattled against the motion 
he had then made, he had succeeded by 
@ majority of one, and many abuses 
though previously denied, had been found 
to exist. A great saving had in conse- 

uence accrued both to the suitors and to 
the public. 
tr. Peel admitted that the inquiry al- 
luded to by the right hon. baronet 
had been productive of the best effects ; 
but the course of proceeding on that oc- 
casion had been by an address to the 
throne; and in consequence of the address, 
the commissioners were appointed. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had said, 
there were surmises against the Charter- 
house, and that by the inquiry every sus- 
picion had been removed. But what 
analogy was there between that institution 
and the universities? Did any one say 
that there was any suspicion against those 
learned bodies? For his own part, he 
wished the exemption had been made more 
extensive, and had included Harrow, 
Rugby, and other well conducted char- 
ters, against which there was not the 
smallest suspicion. 

Mr. Brougham, in reply, adverted to the 
inquiry that had taken place two years 
ago, relative to the Charter-house and 
Christ’s hospital. Respecting the former, 
the charge was, that the funds for the 
education of the poor had been employed 
in educating the rich. The Charter-house 
stood on the same footing as Christ’s hos- 
pital, where it was proved, among other 
abuses, that a clergyman of 700/, or 8000. 
a year had a son. They were called on 
at the Charter-house to produce their 
deed. They refused, and said, ‘* we have 
nothing to do with the education of the 
lower orders.” ‘Ihe committee answered 
* Show us your charter, and we will tell 
you whether you: have or not.” They 
did, with some difficulty ; when the first 
three lines proved it was for the education 
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of the lower orders. It was the committee 
that had reason to complain, rather than 
the Charter-house. The persons who 
were examined said, ** Do you know who 
are the governors of this institution? They 
are the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
such and such noblemen ; in fact there, 
is only one single member, who is not in 
the House of Peers.’ The committee 
answered, “‘ The reason you have given is 
exactly the reason why we call on you; 
because the governors you speak of would 
not answer our summons.” The result 
was, that by this inquiry far less abuses 
were discovered than were expected. 

The Bill was then committed pro forma. 


CHARITABLE FounpATions — Pati- 
TION FROM AsBinGpoN.] Sir C. Saston 
stated, that he had a petition to present 
from the magistrates and trustees of cer- 
tain public charities of Abingdon, in 
Berkshire, complaining that they had 
been calumniated in the statements that 
had been made to the House on the 
subject of the charities belonging to that 
town, and that these charities were as 
well managed as any others of the same 
description. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that an im- 
erfect statement had been made of what 
e had said upon the subject. He had 

stated that there were 25 benefactions in 
the town of Abingdon, of a large annual 
amount, and that no return had been made 
respecting them to the House. On the 
subject of the misapplication of the funds 
he had said nothing. 

Mr. Wrottesley said, that one thing was 
clear, that something must be done rela- 
tive to these charitable institutions, of the 
nature and amount of which the public 
had not been put in possession. Only 
twenty-one counties had made a return to 
the crown-office in Chancery, on the sub- 
ject of charitable donations. He thought, 
that a penalty should have been inflicted 
in the event of no return being made. 

On the motion, that the Petition do lie 
on the table, 

Mr. Brougham said, the House would 
see the impossibility of this petition lying 
on the table, for it stated that calumnious 
misrepresentations had been made in that 
House, because a false statement had 
been made in some newspaper. What 
they had founded their assertions upon 
was, a total misrepresentation of what had 
passed, and which the petitioners had no 
right to notice. 
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Mr. Wynn said, that whether the state- 
ment were correct or not, the petitioners 
had no right to call in question any repre- 
sentation that had been made in that 
House. He thought the hon. baronet had 
better withdraw the petition. 

The Petition was then withdrawn. 


Cotton Factorizs Bitt.] The order 
of the day being read for going into a 
committee on this Bill, 

Sir R. Peel said, he was desirous, in 
consequence of what had occurred in 
former discussions upon the subject, to 
take the present opportunity of explaining 
the nature of this bill. Those who were 
interested in the measure, and desirous of 
opposing it, had, through some inadver- 
tence, missed the opportunities of debati 
its principle in former stages of the bill. 
This he regretted, as it could then have 
been done with the least inconvenience, 
He, however, had acted towards those 
gentlemen with the utmost fairness, and 
the House had also departed from a point 
of form to enable these gentlemen to 
resume the discussion, and he would now, 
in a few words, explain to the House the 
part he had taken in the business. About 
16 years back he had been induced (as 
he trusted) by motives of humanity to 
bring in a bill, called the Apprentices bill, 
the object of which was to provide some 
remedy for abuses of a very serious nature 
which then prevailed in the cotton busi- 
ness. It met, at that time, with the 
approbation both of the House and of the 

overnment, and was attended with bene- 
icial consequences ; but they were not of 
long duration. It was soon after however 
rendered almost a dead letter, from thegreat 
change which took place in the manner 
of conducting the business to which it 
referred. The cotton trade found its way 
from the country into large towns, where, 
the population being numerous, manufac- 
turers were no longer under the same 
necessity of receiving children as appren- 
tices. Although ten times the number of 
children were employed, compared with 
the period when the apprentices bill had 
passed, none of them were bound by arti- 
cles, or any thing in the nature of a per- 
manent contract. The result was, that 
the children now employed in the facto- 
ries were totally unprotected, because the 
apprentices bill could not reach them. 
The children were not entitled to, nor 
could they rely on the protection hitherto 


| afforded by masters to those in their em- 
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ployment. If they met with an accident, 
or were ill, the masters were not bound 
to look to, or provide for them. He, 
therefore, took the liberty of introducing 
the present measure with reference to 
such children, employed in the cotton 
trade, as were not protected by any con- 
tract. The difference between this and 
the apprentices bill was very material. 
The latter was for the protection of 
apprentices by the then existing law en- 
titled to protection from their masters, 
this for the protection of those poor chil- 
dren who had no legal, and often no na- 
tural protector, but who, he trusted, would 
find protection in that House. Their case 
was truly distressing ; the hours of labour 
in those factories in which there were no 
apprentices being not less than 14 out of 
the 24. To endure such fatigue and con- 
finement was quite above their strength, 
and could not but tend, in a short time, 
to injure their constitution, and render 
them afterwards unfit for any thing that 
required health and strength of body. 
The inconvenience of such long confine- 
ment and attention to business in persons 
so young was felt and expressed by the 
workmen themselves. Numerous petitions 
had been presented to parliament prayin 

that that time might be shortened, an 

more especially one from Manchester, 
proceeding from persons wholly uninte- 
rested, except from motives of humanity ; 
among which persons were 30 medical 
men, and 2] clergymen. Humanity was 
the only motive by which these individuals 
could be influenced, for they had no con- 
nexion of any kind with the cotton facto- 
ries. ‘There were petitions praying for 
the same object, from the spinners them- 
selves; and even from some of the master 
manufacturers—the sole motive of most 
of whom, must be, a benevolent wish to 
alleviate their situation. Indeed he be- 
lieved that the number of master maru- 
facturers who supported the bill was 
greater than that of those who opposed it, 
and that many of them were even anxious 
that its provisions should be extended to 
adults. It was fit that the House should 
be made acquainted with the circumstances 
of the trade, and with the situation of 
the people employed in it. The only 
mode by which such information could be 
obtained was by the examination of wit- 
nesses upon the spot. There had been 
an allusion made by some hon. gentlemen 
to general principles, and it was said to 
be impolitic to interfere with free labour 
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by legislative acts. Could this fairly be 
denominated free labour? or, if it were 
even considered to be such (which he, 
for one, could never concede) would not 
the House feel it a duty to yield to the 
pressing remonstrance of the medical, 
clerical, and all other respectable classes 
of society, who had no interested object, 
and who had stated the dreadful effects 
to these little children, and even to adults 
resulting from this incessant application 
to laborious occupation in strongly heated 
apartments, and which had been found, 
in the case of the younger children, to 
prevent their arriving at their full growth, 
or even assuming the appearance of matu- 
rity when of full age? It was obvious to 
every person who had taken the trouble 
of reflecting upon the subject, that human 
nature, at so early an age, was not capable 
of bearing such excessive fatigue as must 
arise from 13 or 14 hours uninterrupted 
labour. It could have no other effect 
than to destroy the constitution of chil- 
dren, and to prevent them from becoming 
healthy and useful subjects. For these 
reasons he would entreat the House to 
take the subject into their serious consi- 
deration, and to go into the committee, 
for the purpose of seeing whether some 
means might not be devised for alleviating 
the hardships and sufferings of these little 
helpless and unprotected victims of our 
manufacturing prosperity. He therefore 
moved, * That the Speaker do now leave 
the chair.” 

Lord Stanley rose to oppose the mea- 
sure. The object of it was, he said, in 
opposition to the feelings of many with 
whom he was in the habit of acting both 
in and out of the House. In the county 
of Lancaster particularly, the bill had ex- 
cited a strong sensation. No doubt many 
respectable inhabitants of Manchester 
had petitioned in favour of it, but the 
House ought to consider that the ques- 
tion involved considerations affecting not 
merely the interests of the children em- 
ployed in the cotton factories, but the in- 
terests of the cotton manufacture, and 
the interests of the empire at large. The 
present bill was represented by the hon. 
baronet as only aa intended amendment 
of the 42nd of the king. To this asser- 
tion, coming from the quarter it did, he 
was bound to give credit; but the two 
measures appeared to him substantially 
different. ‘The Apprentice act took care 
of the interest of a large body of children, 
who, at the time it was passed, were placed 
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in a situation that called for the protection 
of the House, At that period he was 
well aware, that great abuses had existed, 
with respect to the treatment of children 
employed in the cotton manufactures. 
They had been frequently removed under 
the conduct of parish officers, against their 
own will and that of their nearest con- 
nexions, to some distant manufactory, 
and bound apprentices in troops to those 
with whom they and their parents were 
totally unacquainted; and they expe- 
rienced in their full rigour all the se- 
verities of such a system. The cotton 
trade was not then what it was at pre- 
sent. Those who were engaged in it 
at that time, were anxious to procure, in 
a short time, immoderate returns from 
their capitals. In pursuance of that ob- 
ject many abuses crept in with respect to 
apprentices, to prevent which it was 
judged expedient to pass the Apprentice 
act. But it could not be denied, that a 
great amelioration in the system had since 
taken place. The bill now before the 
House, however, stated that the Apprentice 
act was now insufficient, but from what 
reason he did not know. Were any of 
the clauses evaded? Or were they ren- 
dered null? This he believed could not 
be asserted. The reason why that mea- 
sure was now inefficient was, because it 
had no object to act upon, the abuse with 
respect to apprentices no longer existing. 
The present bill had in view not only ap- 
prentices, but all persons who worked in 
cotton factories. Two years back, when 
a committee was moved for to inquire into 
this subject, he voted in furtherance of it. 
They sat for some time without interrup- 
tion. Much important evidence was laid 
before them, and communicated in their 
report, but yet they gave no opinion upon 
the question. They merely stated, that 
the evidence itself would lead to the pro- 
per conclusion. No farther steps were 
then taken, but the hon. baronet who pro- 
moted the committee, still persevered in 
the measure, and brought in a bill in the 
present session. The present bill, when 
sent to the country, coming unexpectedly, 
created alarm; the manufacturers were 
astonished to find their interests had been 
decided upon without any opportunity 
being given them to represent their case 
to the House, or be heard by counsel at 
the bar. His great objection to the mea- 
sure, however, was on the principle that 
it went to interfere with free labour. Had 
it been confined merely to apprentices, he 
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should not oppose it, but in the law of 
this country, there was no precedent for 
such an interference. Where was any in- 
stance of it to be found? ‘The measure 
would tend not to regulate, but to destro 
the cotton trade altogether. He consi- 
dered the principle of free labour to be 
inviolable by the laws; but still he did 
not mean to say that the legislature had. 
not power to make such provisions as it 
might deem most expedient for the regu- 
lation of a trade which was found to be 
injurious to health. But this was not a 
new trade. It had long been one of the 
principal branches of the country, in which 
a vast amount of capital, and great num- 
bers of people were employed, and it 
would require the most satisfactory evi-- 
dence to show that it affected the morals, 
or undermined the constitution of those 
who were engaged in it. Here the in- 
terference with free labour was particu- 
larly objectionable, as these children or. 
adults were themselves free labourers, and 
often the children of free labourers, who 
were upon the spot to watch over their 
interests. Another point of consideration. 
was, that it at once militated against the 
exercise of particular trades without the 
revious qualification of apprenticeships. 
The object of the bill was said to be the 
protection of children’s health and morals 
against the rapacity both of their parents 
and masters. This was as much as to 
say that parliament would no longer trust 
parents with the care of their own children, 
The professed object of this bill was, to 
interpose between the parent and the 
child, the master and the juvenile work- 
person, and to hold out to the public that 
those whose duty and whose interest dic- 
tated affection and care to those about 
them, were indifferent to the first moral. 
obligations they were bound to con- 
sider. The manner in which it was pro- 
posed to carry this object into effect was, 
by fixing a minimum with respect to age, 
and also by diminishing the hours of la- 
bour. Allowing that good effects as to 
health, might result from such regulations, 
they should still consider what other ef- 
fects might arise from them. Fixing a 
minimum, it was true, might prevent the 
employment of children under a certain 
age. At present, when they were taken 
under that age, it was rather at the de- 
sire of their parents than of the masters. 
They worked in the factories under the. 
eye of the former, and contributed by 
that means towards the support of the 
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family. This advantage would be lest if 
the present measure were allowed to pass; 
for it struck directly against that esta- 
blished principle which gave the parent 
the labour of his child during his minority, 
so long as he gave him adequate support. 
The result of such a regulation must in- 
evitably be, that the children would cease 
to be employed, and that their parents 
would lose the value of their labour, while 
the children were consigned to unprofit- 
able idleness. It could be shown, that 
children employed in cotton factories, 
were not put to business at an earlier age, 
or kept longer to labour, than in many 
branches. As to the general opinion that 
the cotton trade was so far more unwhole- 
some than others as to call for the inter- 
ference of the House, of that there was 
no proof. Water-gilding was very perni- 
cious to those employed in it, yet it was 
not under the operation of any legislative 
restriction. The plate glass business was 
allowed to be highly insalubrious. Chil- 
dren, however, were employed in it, 
though exposed to violent heats and drafts 
of air. Glass-cutting also was unhealthy. 
The work was carried on in damp places; 
ople of tender age were employed in it, 
ut yet, in none of these cases did the 
legislature think it necessary to interfere. 
as the weaving trade less unwholesome 
than the cotton? And were not children 
put to it at as early an age, and kept as 
ong at work? The weaver was pent up 
in a lone, close, confined cabin, and often 
obliged to work upon a damp floor. 
Working people were exposed to the vi- 
cissitudes of excessive heat and cold, to 
damps of every kind, and to every species 
of bodily infirmity, in the coal and lead 
mines, and yet nobody ever called for 
such legislative enactments in the ma- 
nagement of those concerns. During the 
late distresses which pressed upon the 
country, those employed in the cotton 
business were better off than others; with 
the assistance of their children, they were 
enabled to obtain sufficient for the support 
of the family. Such he feared would not be 
the case if the bill were to pass into a law. 
It would take away half their usual earn- 
ings from the working spinners. Masters 
might avoid any inconvenience by em- 
ploying in their works only men and 
women, but what could the children do 
when their means of support were taken 
away? At present parents found a diffi- 
culty in bringing them up well, even by 
the united produce of their labour. The 
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difficulty would be much greater when the 
children themselves were prevented from 
contributing any thing towards their own 
support. It should be considered what ef- 
fect the measure was likely to have upon 
morals. Limiting the hours of labour 
could not tend to improve them. On the 
contrary, it would only give more oppor- 
tunities for idleness, and all the bad con- 
sequences arising from it. ‘The result of 
the evidence laid before the committee 
two years back, tended to prove that the 
morals of persons employed in cotton fac- 
tories were not worse than in other situa- 
tions. One consequence of this bill 
would be, to create disunion between chil- 
dren and their parents. What effect must 
it have on a child, to perceive that those 
to whom his interests ought to be most 
dear, were not orcs Ra: by the legis- 
lature as fit to be trusted with the regula- 
tion of his conduet! With respect to the 
petition from manchester, which was 
spoken of in such high terms, he was 
aware of the respectability of many of the 
Shame who signed it, and had the 

ighest respect for them. With one of 
these gentlemen, the rector of St. John’s, 
he had the pleasure of being particularly 
acquainted, and a more feeling heart or 
virtuous mind than that gentleman pos- 
sessed, was no where to be found. Such 
indeed was the goodness of that rev. gen- 
tleman’s nature, that whatever had even 
the shadow of virtue was sure to meet his 
unqualified support and advocacy. He 
thought on this occasion, that the reason. 
why the name of the rev. gentleman to 
whom he alluded was attached to the 
petition, was to be found in his anxious 
desire to remedy what was represented to 
him to be an evil, without his being fully 
aware of the effects which it would pro- 
duce. As to the other signatures to the 
petition, he believed that many, that the 
greater part of them were procured by de- 
lusion, by a report circulated through the 
town and its neighbourhood that the per- 
sons employed in manufactories would re- 
ceive the same if not more wages, though 
their hours of labour were lessened. It 
had been said by some hon. members who 
supported the bill, that the children work- 
ing in cotton factories being crippled or 
enfeebled, it would in a short time be dif- 
ficult to find soldiers capable of serving 
the country. To this he should reply, 
that he had some experience on that head 
from the situation he held as an officer of 
a militia regiment in Lancashire, and he 
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could inform the House, that in no one in- 
stance had he found that any of the dis- 
abled persons who offered to enlist in that 
corps, had worked in cotton manufactories. 
He had made this a particular object of 
inquiry, and such he had found to be the 
result. It had been said, that the opinions 
of medical men were, that working in 
those manufactories was peculiarly un- 
wholesome ; but if the hon. baronet would 
take the trouble to inquire into the sub- 
ject, he would find, that those opinions had 

een given without any inspection into 
the actual state of the labourers. He did 
not wish to take up the time of the House; 
but he was prepared to prove, if neces- 
sary, that those pulmonary and other com- 
plaints were not peculiarly limited to per- 
sons working in manufactories. There 
were other gentlemen, however, who would 
follow him, and who, from their more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the cotton trade, 
could give the House more information on 
the subject than he could be supposed to 
do. From every view that he could take 
of the subject, he thought the bill uncalled 
for ; it was founded upon a new principle, 
and that principle was about to be acted 
upon where it was least required. It had 
a tendency, as he before said, to create 
disunion between the parent and the child, 
the workman and the master ; and while it 
was said to give time for the instruction of 
children, it took away the means by which 
such instruction was to be obtained. It 
would, in fact, have an effect quite the 
reverse of what he was convinced the hon. 
baronet hoped to produce by it. It would 
have the effect of increasing the difficulties 
of our manufacturers in their competition 
with those abroad; it would be giving a 
premium to mills in particular situations, 
namely, the mills which went by steam, 
while the mills which went by water 
would, in many cases, be unable to go on. 
There were many instances in which it 
would be the ruin of labour, and {it would 
offer a premium to those establishments 
that were situated in large towns. Con- 
sidering it, therefore, in every shape ob- 
jectionable, he felt it his duty to move, as 
an amendment, “ That the House should 
resolve itself into a committee on the bill 
on this day four months.” 

Lord Lascelles thought the question was 
of such importance, that he could not 
allow it to pass without offering a few ob- 
servations upon it. He should direct him- 
self svlely to the principle upon which the 
measure was founded, and in doing so, he 
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should call upon the House to recollect 
what it was they were about to do. If 
they thought legislative interference ne- 
cessary in the regulation of cotton facto- 
ries, why should they not also interfere in 
the apelin of all other sorts of labour, 
and point out what was the number of 
hours during which the different trades 
should be carried on? It ought to be 
considered whether that House was justi- 
fied in regulating every branch of trade in 
the country, and ordering what degree of 
labour was to be endured by people in 
different trades. If he did not see the 
question in this point of view, he would 
not, by any means, oppose a question of 
humanity, as he knew that all who at- 
tempted to oppose a question of such a 
nature were sure to be run down. But 
whatever might be the humanity which 
dictated the measure, he would say again 
to the House, be cautious what you are 
about, as, if you interfere now in this in- 
stance with the regulation of labour, you 
will find it difficult to find out when to 
stop.” Such a measure would have the 
effect of discharging from those factories 
children under 16 years of age, and then 
they would be thrown upon their parents, 
an from their parents upon the parishes. 
In ‘that case, it would not be bettering 
the condition of either the children or the 
parents. It was nonsense, he beg 

pardon of the House for the expression, 
but it was really nonsense to say that the 
children would be improving themselves 
in the hours when they were not em- 
ployed ; the event would not be so. Their 
time would be principally spent in idleness. 
If the children under 16 were discharged, 
it might be a:ked would that be a benefi- 
cial effect of the bill? The advantage 
would be thrown into the populous towns. 
And what, it might be asked, would be 
the effect on those factories out of the 
reach of population, where it was possible, 
that if they were obliged to submit to all 
the regulations imposed by the bill, they 
might not be able to go on at all? There 
were many mills obliged to wait for water 
till other mills had used it, which would 
not agree at all with the regulations of the 
bill. Out of 16 factories in a small dis- 
trict of the county of York, 15 were 
worked upon water. The hon. member 
for Coventry had made a remark which 
he thought deserving of notice. He had 
said that the deterioration of health in 
those employed in the cotton factories 
was observable at a first glance, in the 
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distorted limbs and unhealthy appearance 


of the objects; so that they were not fit 


either for the army or for the navy. These 
might be facts with regard to some indi- 
viduals, and yet the general trade might 
not be answerable for them. But if such 
an argument was good for any thing, the 
blow ought to be struck at the whole 
system—the House ought to go the length 
of altering, or rather putting an end, to 
the trade altogether; for, if the present 
system was to have the effect of depriving 
Se of an army, the proposed reduction 
of one or two hours in the period of labour 
could not be supposed to be sufficient to 
counteract so great an evil. The labour 


_as at present followed, was undoubtedly, | 


in his opinion, free labour, as he did not 
know how the parent was to be separated 
from the child by any mode of legislative 
interference, and as free labour it should 
undoubtedly be allowed to continue. To 
any motion which the hons baronet should 
bring forward, he would wish to give the 
greatest consideration, but with all due 
respect to that hon. member, he believed 
the present question did not originate 
with him. He believed it had its origin 
from a gentleman who had, for the last 
twelve months, made much noise in the 
public prints, he meant Mr. Owen, with 
whose improvements on some occasions 
he was not fully prepared to agree; and 


that it formed a part of that system of | 


moral education which was projected by 
that individual, in the management of this 
branch of trade, who said, that from his 
own experience at Lanark, the reduction 
in the hours of labour, so far from dimi- 
nishing the general produce of the factories, 
rather tended to increase it; a proposi- 
tion beyond his (lord Lascelles) compre- 
hension. On that ground, he should 
repeat, that he did not consider the motion 
in the same light as he should have done 
if it had emanated from the hon. member 
himself. But with whomever it might 
have originated, the House .ought not to 
come to a hasty decision, and that too on 
-ex-parte statements. They ought to in- 
quire into the subject with the closest and 
most impartial attention; and even after 
such inquiry, he should doubt whether it 
was a matter which allowed of legislative 
interference. He knew that many facts 
had been mentioned of persons who had 
worked in cotton manufactories having 
become lame and disabled ; but was that 
an argument to prove that their debility 


-was occasioned by their work? It might 
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be proved that a man working in a mill 
had become lame or unable to work; but 
such a circumstance would not prove that 
his working in a mill was the cause of the 
lameness or inability to work, Ofsucha 
nature, he conceived, were the instances 
so often repeated relative to the children 
and grown persons employed in manufac- 
tories. —He had no interest, either directly 
or indirectly, in any cotton manufactories; 
and could not, therefore, be supposed to 
have any prejudice on the question. He 
knew that some cases of hardship did 
exist in the cotton as well as other facto- 
ries ; but the question was, whether such 
hardship required or allowed of the inter- 
ference of the legislature, whether it al- 
lowed them to interfere between parent 
and child? He objected as much as any 
| man could do to looking to the interest of 
| the manufacturer at the expense of the 

labourer, but seeing the inroads the bill, 

if carried, would make on all trades, he 
i felt it his duty decidedly to oppose the 

motion for the speaker’s fasted the chair, 
unless on a distinct understanding that 
after the bill had passed through the pro- 
posed stage it should be referred to a com- 
mittee above stairs, which alone could get 
at such information as might enable the 
House to pronounce a wise and well di- 
gested opinion on the subject. In recom- 
mending this course he was actuated only 
by a sincere desire to do justice to all 
parties. 

Mr. Peel considered the noble lord who 
had just sat down to have acted the most 
manly part, by coming forward to state 
his sentiments on this measure without 
disguise, and he was perfectly satistied, 
that in the course he had taken he was 
solely actuated by humanity. He, how- 
ever, could not think that the noble lord 
was justified in objecting to this bill, be- 
cause a gentleman who inculcated certain 
speculative opinions on subjects of po- 
litical economy was supposed to have bees 
concerned in bringing it forward. Whe- 
ther that gentleman was concerned in it 
or not, was a matter of indifference to 
him, and he called upon the House not 
to reject a judicious measure because it 
might have the misfortune to be supported 
by an indiscreet advocate. Against such 
a doctrine he would protest—and main- 
tain, that the question must rest on its 
own merits, and not on any adventitious 
circumstance. The noble lord had said 
that he objected to this bill being passed 
on ex parte evidence, and he therefore 
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wished the subject to be referred to a 
committee above stairs. He (Mr. Peel) 
would limit his defence of it to ex parte 
evidence, to that furnished by the oppo- 
nents of the bill, and on that he thought 
it would not be difficult to convince the 
House that, if without contravening some 
great general principle, they could apply 
a remedy to the existing evil, it was their 
duty to do so. He considered that he had 
two classes of opponents to reply to—those 
who admitted there was an evil to remedy, 
but were fearful of the principles on which 
the bill was founded—and, in the second 
place, those who were not afraid of the 
principle, but who considered there was 
no evil which required legislative inter- 
ference. ‘To the first, he replied, that in 
ten thousand cases connected with com- 
merce, remedies had been supplied to par- 
ticular evils without prejudice to general 
principles. To say the principle of inter- 
Jerence was without a precedent was con- 
trary to the fact, for it was constantly 
acted on in commercial regulations where 
peculiar exceptions from the general rule 
of trading practices called for a particular 
mode of relief. Now, did the cotton trade 
present such an exception as called for 
the application of this remedy? He 
thought it did and for this reason—it was 
carried on in immense buildings, in many 
ef which more than 1,CO0O children were 
kept at work, 12, 14, and sometimes 15 
hours a day—no distinction being made 
between the child of the tenderest age 
and the most grown, or between the im- 
becile and the strong. These children were 
obliged to work the same hours as men, 


and if in manutactories where the average | 


time of working did not exceed 12 hours, 


from accidents which stopped the mill, | 
the factories the terms of engagement 
' were either daily or weekly, and the pro- 


they lost a few hours, they were obliged 
to fetch them up by “ extra time,” and 
this imposed upon them occasionally the 
necessity of working 15 hours in one day. 
The business, besides, was carried on in 
an heated atmosphere. In 


it was necessary that the body should be 
kept in such a temperature that the 
threads would adhere to the fingers of 
the work-people ! 
phere was polluted by small flying parti- 
cles of cotton, and this evil, though 
guarded against in some manufactories, 
could not be prevented in all. The num- 
bers employed in the cotton trade was 
another of its peculiarities. Ti the evil 
were a small one, then legislative interpo- 
(VOL. XXXVIII. ) 


the finer | 
branches of the manufacture, he believed, | 
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sition might be necessary, on the maxim, 
de minimis non curat lex, but here the evil 
was confessedly great, for in Manchester 
alone no less than 11,600 children were 
employed in this trade. The noble lord 
had objected to any interposition, on the 
ground that it would alter the relations 
between the parent and the child, the 
child and the master, and affect that 
arrangement of free labour, or, as he 
afterwards qualified it, by saying, “* what 
was called free labour.” 

Lord Stanley observed, in explanation, 
that he used the words “ free labour” in 
the sense of the child being so employed 
by consent of its parents. 

Mr. Peel resumed, and said that the 
erroneous conclusion of the noble lord 
was that the parents had an option in the 
business. The parents had no objection 
to this measure. It appeared they were 
willing that the hours of labour in each 
day should be limited to eleven; but 
they had no alternative, as the masters 
said they must either remove their chil- 
dren altogether, which they could not 
afford to do, or they must let them work 
12 or 14 hours, as the men did. The 
noble lord had approved of the Appren- 
tices bill, but he (Mr. Peel) contended 
that those who were to be protected by 
the present measure, were less protected 
by the interest of the master from the 
abuses complained of, than ever appren- 
tices had been. The master had an inte- 
rest in preserving the health of his ap- 
prentice, particularly during his early 
years, for he was bound so to apply his 
time, as to prevent his being a burthen 
upon him by indisposition or otherwise 
during the subsisting engagement it was 
imperative upon him to maintain; but in 


prietor, in case of illness or accident, had 
always at hand the means of replacing 
the person discharged. This particularly 
struck him from the evidence of Mr. Lee, 
the partner of the hon. gentleman oppo- 


| site, who had said this measure would 


In some, the atmos- | 
' market of Jabour.” 


press harder on the manufacturer in the 
country than on him who resided in Man- — 
chester, as the latter was ‘“ nearer the 
The meaning of this 
was, that if the children in his employ 
failed him, he could easily procure others 
from “ the market of labour.’? What 
was this but saying that because hands 
might always be obtained by the manu- 
facturer with facility, there existed no 
(2A) 
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necessity of his relaxing any part of that 
system under which so many were willing 
to act? Substitutes were easily had for 
the sick or the weak child, and no very 
great inducement was held out to show 
the necessity of restricting the hours of 
labour. Look, then, in case of the acci- 
dents to which these mills were liable, 
and the consequent practice of making 
up for lost time in the mode of pursuing 
the business when the machinery was again 
put in motion, and the House must be at 
once struck with the severe duties im- 
posed upon children. If, as had been 
said, the consequence of this bill would 
be, that the masters would supplant the 
children by the employment of adults, 
then it was clear that the former were 
merely retained for their labour, and that 
the interest of the master was not, as had 
been asserted, a sufficient security for the 
treatment of the child. If the system 
was so much improved as some of the op- 
ponents of the bill contended it was, this 
made his argument but the stronger. He 
could wish to know when the eyes of the 
masters were first opened to their true in- 
terest, and whether the alteration which 
had taken place had not been made as a 
preparation for an expected inquiry? At | 
all events it was necessary to guard against | 
a recurrence of the evils from which | 

| 
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appeared those employed in the cotton 
factories had but recently escaped. What 
security was there that the factories would 
not relapse into the system of bad ma- 
nagement from which they had emerged ? 
What security was there that if parlia- 
ment withdrew itsinterference, thearrange- | 
ments of those establishments would not 
again fall into that irregular and oppressive 
distribution of labour which previously 
characterized them? The number of hours 
during which children were employed at 
these factories, appeared, from the evi- 
dence of the proprietors themselves, to 
vary, on an average, of from twelve to 
fifteen hours each day. In one manufac- 
tory at Manchester, which employed 600 | 
persons, 374 of them were under 18 years 
of age; and when they considered that 
11,600 children were thus employed in 
one town, it was an argument, d priori, 
without any reference to the other parts 
of the subject, that, from the ae of 
labour pursued, the injurious consequences 
to the health of the children must be ma- 
nifest. ‘That they ought to work, and to 
work hard for their subsistence, was what he 
did not mean to deny. That a large propor- 
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tion of society must earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, was what might 
appear hard to the philanthropist, though 
the philosopher must think it necessary ; 
yet necessary as it was in the state and 
condition of society, it was yet incumbent 
on the legislature to see that such a sys- 
tem of over-working was not applied to 
the infant race, as paralysed their future 
exertions, and deprived them of all fair 
and useful recreation. Even what was 
said of the measures taken to give these 
poor children education, proved to his 
mind the hardships to which they were 
subjected. He learned with disgust that 
they were not sent to school to receive that 
instruction which might raise them above 
the machine at which they worked, till 
they had been exhausted by 13 or 15 
hours of labour. In the evidence before the 
committee, Mr. Sandford had quoted the 
returns from the Sunday schools, for the 
purpose of contrasting the superior ap- 
pearance of the children employed in the 
factories with those in other employments ; 
they attended more regularly than the 
other children, were cleaner and more 


orderly. But then came the part of the 
‘explanation to which he (Mr. Peel) 


begged to direct the attention of the 
House—*« the children of the cotton fac- 
tories were in as good health as the 
others, though they did not look as well.” 
(Hear, hear!] It was also said, * they 
came as early to school as the other chil- 
dren, except in some of the evenings of 
the winter months.’ This explanation 
afforded room fer much consideration. 
Was it not disgusting to see that educa- 
tion, which was intended to be the greatest 
of blessings, converted into a curse by 
this mode of compelling the children to 
try and avail themselves of it, after thir- 
teen hours and a half of fatigue, when, 
throughout the day, labour had drained 
from them every spring of action that 
could refresh their faculties, and be- 
numbed that elasticity of mind which 
could excite them in the pursuit of study ? 
—was it not disgusting to see them thus 
transferred, after 13 or 15 hours of bodily 
exertion, to close the day under the hands 
of a writing-master ?—Of the children who 
worked fifteen hours, possibly not one re- 
sided in the mills; many of them were 
obliged to come from the distance of a 
mile, and the time so taken up was to be 
added to that of their employment in the 
mill. He would appeal to the common 
sense and feeling of every man to admit 
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—he wanted no evidence to prove—it 
was impossible that it could be requisite 
to the prosperity of this great and flou- 
rishing country that such enormous labour 
should be exacted of near twelve thou- 
sand children in one town. The facts 
acknowledged were enough for his pur- 
ose. An hon. member laughed when 
1e said he wanted no evidence. Did 
the hon. member mean to say no evi- 
dence could be produced? ‘That there 
was no evidence before the House? If 
evidence was wanted, he need go no 
farther than a petition which he himself 
had the honour to present, of the highest 
character, signed by thirty medical gen- 
tlemen and twenty-one clergymen. In 
answer to the allegations of, and inferences 
from this petition, the noble lord said he 
would grant it was signed by one gentle- 
man of great respectability, but of so easy 
a disposition, and over-compassionate tem- 
per, that he might readily be prevailed 
upon to lend the sanction of his name to 
any document of the description. It was 
in this manner the noble lord endeavoured 
to shake the testimony of a name so elevat- 
ed and respected. The noble lord was com- 
— to acknowledge that the legislature 
ad already acted on the principle of inter- 
ference with free labour, as it was called, 
in the instance of the chimney-sweepers. 
He had indeed afterwards laboured to esta- 
blish a distinction, by which that case 
would be taken out of the general prin- 
ciple; but he had failed—he was mistaken 
in his opinion—his opposition was too 
late. “ The Chimney Sweeper’s act,” said 
the noble lord, “ altogether abolished— 
this bill goes to regulate, a certain species 
of labour for children.’ But surely the 
noble lord must confess that an act which 
absolutely prohibited the employing of 
children in any occupation was a far more 
violent interference with free labour than 
one which only limited it to a certain pe- 
riod—eleven hours for example. Others 
again who spoke of the unhealthiness of 
cotton mills were answered by some hon. 
members, who seemed to think that of 
all the healthy spots on the face of 
the globe, a cotton mill was the most 
healthy. Indeed if all that these hon. 
members said of the healthiness of cot- 
ton mills were true, application ought to 
be made to the legislature for the erec- 
tion of cotton mills, for the purpose of 
further and more effectually providing for 
the health of his majesty’s liege subjects. 
The instances produced from the evidence 
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were certainly strong enough to support 
the most unqualified of the assertions 
which had been made as to the healthi- 
ness of cotton mills. One of the instances 
was that of a mill at Glasgow, ia which 
he believed an hon. gentleman opposite 
was concerned. It was given in evidence 
that in this mill 873 children were em- 
ployed in 1811, 871 in 1812, and 891 in 
1813. Among the 873 there were only 
three deaths ; among the 871 two deaths ; 
among the 891 two deaths; being in the 
proportion of one death in 445 persons. 
So very extraordinarily a small proportion 
had naturally excited the astonishment of 
the committee, and therefore, as was to be 
expected, they questioned medical gentle- 
men as to the proportion of deaths in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom. When this state- 
ment was shown to sir Gilbert Blane, he 
expressed his surprise, and observed, that 
if the fact was not asserted by respectable 
persons, he should not believe it; and 
being asked why he distrusted it, he said, 
that the average number of deaths in Eng- 
land and Wales was one in 50 (in 1801 
there had been one in 44). There were 
favoured spots certainly, Cardigan, in 
which the deaths were as one in 74; 
Monmouth, in which there were one in 
68; Cornwall, one in 62; and Gloucester 
one in 61; yet in the cotton factories 
they were stated to be as one in 445! In 
one of Warton’s beautiful poems, which 
began with these lines :— 

“« Within what mountain’s craggy cell, 

“ Delights the goddess Health to dwell ?” 
After asking where the abode of this coy 
goddess was to be found—whether on 
* the tufted rocks,’ and “ fringed decli- 
vities” of Matlock—near the springs of 
Bath or Buxton—-among woodsand streams 
—or on the sea shore, it would certainly 
have been an extraordinary solution of 
the perplexity of the poet, if when he in- 
guired 

“ In what dim and dark retreat 

“ The coy Nymph fix’d her fav’rite seat ?”” 
it had been answered, that it was in the 
cotton mill of Messrs. Finlay and Co. at 
Glasgow, yet such was the evidence res- 
pecting this mill, that its salubr'ty appears 
ed six times as great as that of the most 
healthy part of the kingdom This was 
the sort of evidence which had been 
brought to disprove the evidence of disin- 
tercsted persons, ofmedical men, andeven 
of persons who had an interest opposed to 
the measure before the House. He held 


in his hand resolutions by the cotton spin- 
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ners of Ashton-under-Line, and also of 
Halifax, which stated their opinion that it 
was become highly necessary to limit the 
hours of labour in cotton and other mills. 
They wished, indeed, that the number of 
hours should be greater than that in the 
resent bill—for they wished the hours of 
abour to be twelve; and they said they 
were willing to confine themselves to that 
number of hours, but that others would not 
doit, and they should therefore be subjected 
to unfair disadvantages. But the number 
of hours was comparatively of small con- 
sequence, provided it was within due li- 
mits, for they all admitted the principle 
of the present bill. _ Here were proceed- 
ings on the part of the masters themselves 
admitting the propriety of interference by 
the legislature, and the ground alleged 
for the resolutions they had come to was, 
thatthey did not find that the limitation of 
labour by the masters had produced the 
bad effects once apprehended from it— 
but then they added, that they alone could 
not do this, because the parents, and some 
of the children themselves would prefer 
factories where the time of working was 
fourteen hours, on account of the addi- 
tional wages; but if the House would 
make the regulation general, so far from 
objecting to it, they would hail it with joy 
as an important boon. This was the last 
evidence which it was necessary to men- 
tion to the House, for it was the evidence 
of the party interested. With all this, 
then, before the House, it was surely 
enough to show that justice and humanity 
and good policy, called upon them to pass 
this bill ; and to accede to the proposition 
of limiting the hours of labour of children 
in cotton factories to eleven and a half. 
Mr. Philips felt much difficulty in con- 
tending against the humane and benevo- 
jent feelings of members however injudi- 
cious, especially as they were raised to an 
unusual ardour by the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman, and by the means for- 
merly used to excite and inflame preju- 
dice on this subject. If cotton mills were 
such as they were represented, he should 
at once say, ‘“‘ Sweep them away altoge- 
ther.” He disclaimedany personal views 
or interested motives on this question. 
Great pains had been taken to excite pre- 
judice, and out of doors suspicion was at 
work on this subject. The manufacturers 
of cotton were objects of hostility to the 
manufacturers of piece goods, who were 
desirous of reducing the productive power 


sf cotton manufactories in order to in- | 
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crease their own exports. Amongst cot- 
ton-spinners themselves too, there were 
jealousies and divisions. Some employ- 
ed children, others employed apprentices, 
among the latter the hon. baronet who 
brought forward the bill had himself been. 
Those who employed apprentices being 
under the regulation of an act of parlia- 
liament; and conceiving that they were 
thus disadvantageously situated in compa- 
rison of those who employed free labour 
wished to reduce the latter to their own 
condition. There was an impression 
created too, that an act of parliament 
would reduce the hours of labour without 
reducing wages. It was necessary to 
mention these facts, to account for the 
petitions which had been presented in fa- 
vour of the bill; and when it was also 
taken into account, how easy it was to 
procure signatures to any petition which 
purported to be for anincrease of wages and 
a reduction of the hours of labour, when 
a gentleman chose to send for persons to 
his house to give flattering representations 
of the benefits to result from the bill, and 
to solicit their signatures, the petitions 
could not be a matter of surprise. The 
advocates of the bill dealt in general as 
sertions which it was difficult to disprove, 
but which had been uniformly disproved 
when they had been founded on tangible 
statements. It was said that children in 
cotton mills were inferior to other chil- 
dren—1. In education. 2. In morals; and 
3. in health. It had been proved in op- 
position to this, that the number of chil- 
dren employed in mills, whoattended Sun- 
day schools at Manchester, was equal to 
that of other children ; that their morals 
were as good, and it would have been 
strange, if habits of order, industry and 
regularity had produced immorality. As 
to their health, if the House instead of 
looking to opinions without any facts 
stated in support of them, looked to the 
facts themselves, and to opinions founded 
on an examination of them, they would 
find that the statements respecting their 
health were as devoid of truth, as those 
respecting their education and morals. Dr. 
Henry had borne evidence that in hospi- 
tals there was not | in 12 from the manu- 
factories. Even in the female wards there 
was only 1 in 12, As to morals, it would 
be strange if those who were industrious, 
regular, and cleanly should not be supe- 
rior to others. Dr. Henry, Dr. Bordsworth 
and Dr. Symonds of the Manchester 
House of recovery had said that the pro- 
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portion of sick from the cotton factories, 
compared with those who came from other 
factories, was as one to twelve. Mr. Ran- 
son an eminent surgeon, stated, that cases 
of white swelling and deformity were 
much more common to weavers than cot- 
ton spinners, the cotton spinners being 
less exposed to changes of temperature. 
Mr. Morris another eminent surgeon had 
declared that 14 years of experience in 
the Manchester Infirmary had convinced 
him that cases from cotton-factories were 
jess numerous than from other trades. In 
the Manchester Infirmary, in Feb. 1817, 
the patients who had been employed in 
cotton mills were as one to six to others. 
In March 1818, the in-patients who had 
been employed in cotton mills were as one 
to 11, the out patients as one to five or 
six to those who had been otherwise em- 
ployed. Mr. Ransom had also said, that 
he found the children who had been em- 
ployed in cotton mills much less subject 
to glandular swellings, scrophula and white 
swellings, than the weavers. The surgeon 
of the Manchester workhouse had declared 
himself in favour oflegislative interference 
before he had examined into facts ; but he 
had after a minute examination confessed 
his error, and had proclaimed the balance 
to be in favour of the cotton-factories. 
Re had declared that if his experience in 
the workhouse might be taken as a test, 
the children belonging to cotton facto- 
ries were more healthy than other 
children :—he supposed, therefore, that 
cleanliness and ventilation made up for 
the disadvantages of their situation. 
Those who knew Manchester knew the 
difficulty there was to get the medical 
men there to agree in the same opinion. 
Their disagreement there was proverbial. 
When he had mentioned to a friend Dr. 
Henry’s opinion, the reply was, “ You 
know that if Dr. Henry thinks one way, 
Dr. ———— is sure to think another.” 
Many medical men, who had put their 
names to petitions, regretted that they 
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conviction. In other factories the work 
and wages were irregular; in the cotton 
factories both were uniform, and all were 


compelled to admit that the labour was. 


light; they were therefore better clothed 
and better fed than others. The right 
hon. gentleman had expressed incredu- 
lity at the very small proportion of 
deaths in the factory at Glagow, but 
the persons employed there were in the 
most healthy period of life, and therefore 
there was acing incredible in the state- 
ment, neither was it stated that the num- 
bers mentioned were all who had died. 
They were all whose deaths were ‘recol- 
lected. Mr. Sandford’s evidence had 
been referred to, but the most material 
fact stated by him had been omitted, viz. 
that when five hundred persons at a 
Sunday school had clubbed a certain sum 
for their support in case of sickness, the 
sum drawn out in the year by those em- 
ployed in cotton mills was 2s. O}d., the 
sum drawn out by the others, 3s. 1d. for 
each. In one large factory, only 5/. had 
been received for poor-rates for the whole 
year; and in 1816, a year of the greater 
distress, one factory had contributed 244. 
toasoup society. The hon. gentleman had 
complained that the children were worse 
off and more under the control of their 
masters than apprentices; but that was 
not the case; they could now go home, 
and be attended to by their parents, an 
advantage which the proposed regulations 
would destroy. Taking children from 
their parents, and placing them under 
the control of others, had excited a great 
outcry in a discussion on the poor laws; it 
was equally impolitic in the present in- 
stance to attempt what never could and 
never ought to be effected. In a country 
like this it was dangerous to violate the 
most perfect freedom of arrangement be- 
tween wages and labour. It was not 
enough to act under the impulse of 
humane feelings alone. To real charity 
many things were essential, besides alms- 


had done so since they had made an ac- | giving, which, when indulged indiscrimi- 
curate inspection; certificates that the , nately, provoked the very evils it wished 
factories enjoyed good health, and were | to alleviate, and caused nothing but idle- 


well ventilated, were signed by Drs. \ ness and discontent. 


In the exchange 


Hen and Hamilton, who had originally between wages and labour, interference 
— petitions for legislative interference. , must have a most pernicious tendency. 

edical men were now going through all | The effect of interfering on behalf of the 
the factories in Manchester, and all au- | Spitalfields weavers had been to establish 
thorities were unvarying to show, that the | that manufacture in Cheshire. In Cheshire 
condition of the people in cotton facto- | they were now petitioning for the same 
ries was better than in any other ; this as- | interference, and the result would be, to 
sertion was made onthemost conscientious | drive the manufacture from Cheshire 
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also. The labour of cotton-factories was 
nothing compared with the labour of other 
employments, and yet the others, with 
every exertion, were hardly able to pro- 
cure a subsistence. Suppose in those 
cases any one were to say, “ Take care 
of your health ; you will hurt your con- 
stitution; you will bring on disease.” If 
a similar measure to that now proposed 
for the spinners had been applied to other 
branches of the cotton trade, what would 
have been the consequence? When the 
weavers were working 16 hours a-day for 
small wages, if parliament had stepped in 
and said, ‘* you shall only work 10 hours 
—you shall not receive less than so much 
wages,” what would have been the con- 
sequence ?—They would have been starved 
into rebellion. Whereas, by their perse- 
vering labour at that low rate, they had 
done what no one could have anticipated. 
The low rate at which we had been able 
to sell our manufactures on the conti- 
nent, in consequence of the low rate of 
labour here, had depressed the continental 
manufactures, and raised the English 
much more than any interference could 
do; and if the legislature interfered now, 
they would repress the English, and raise 
the continental manufactures: but if our 
produce continued to sell on the conti- 
nent, the increased demand must afford 
more employment and higher wages for 
our workmen here. The general hours 
of work now were from twelve to twelve 
and a half. The tendency of interference 
would be, first, to increase wages—work- 
men would do less and receive more ; an 
increase of population would follow on 
this comparative case, and the increased 
competition for labour must in the end 
lower wages; while the temporary in- 
crease of price, consequent on a tempo- 
rary increase’ of wages, would give the 
continental manufactories a start, by 
enabling them to sell at a lower price 
than ourselves, and thus by lessening our 
sale, lessen the demand for labour, while 
the demand for employment was increas- 
ing. Messrs. Lee and Holdisworth had 
reduced the hours of labour in their fac- 
tories, and the people, instead of being 
better off, had been much worse off, and 
more discontented, and had withdrawn 
their subscription from the sick-fund. 
Here then the very experiment had been 
made which the House wished to attempt. 
An hon. bart. had said that there were no 
petitions against the proceedings of 1802. 
But the factories of Manchester were as 
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improved at that period as at the present 
day. And this improvement was not 
confined to one, but was common to all. 
Mr. Birley’s factory was very well con- 
ducted, whatever might have been said of 
it, and none could be found in which 
disease was prevalent. There was also a 
strong fact to show that the factories of 
Lancashire were not inferior to any others. 
By the returns to the committee on the 
poor laws, the number per cent who re- 
ceived relief in Lancashire was less than 
in any other county, except Cumber- 
land; the number was 5 for Cumberland, 
and 54 for Lancashire. In Buckingham. 
shire 13, in Wales 7, &c. The amount 
too of relief per head was less in Lan- 
cashire than in any county except Cum- 
berland, 10s. in Lancashire, 9s. 9d. in 
Cumberland; and 20s. or 26s. in some 
other counties. These facts were incon- 
trovertible, and the inference was, that 
the cotton-spinners were well off. If the 
present principle of interference were to 
be applied, there was no manufacture or 
employment to which objections might 
not be made: the farmer was exposed to 
the inclemency of the seasons, aud sub- 
ject to chronic complaints. Mines were 
of all places the most notoriously un- 
healthy, especially lead mines. Potteries 
were far from being salubrious. The 
Speaker himself, sitting in that chair, went 
through more labour in a single session 
calculated to impair his health, than the 
people in a well regulated factory endured 
fur the whole year. Confinement, he 
would allow, must have an effect upon 
the complexion—it had in that House.— 
They had not within their walls the ruddy 
complexion of the husbandman, except 
in a few instances. The temperature of 
factories, whatever had been said, need 
not be in general above 63. Mr. Moles- 
worth had represented it as not more than 
74 degrees, even for the finest spinning ; 
but even taking it from 70 to 80, the ex- 
cess was not very great, particularly when 
it was recollected that the numbers em- 
ployed in this fine spinning which re- 
quired so much heat did not exceed 600 
or 700 persons. However, nothing could 
be done by interference but mischief, and 
it was most dangerous to manufactures, by 
producing combinations among workmen. 
Hear, hear!]. Gentlemen might cry hear! 
but he should conceive it his duty on all oc- 
casions tospeak against combinations so de- 
structive to the happinessand morals, as well 
as the existence of the working classes, be- 
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sides being ruinous to our manufactures. | 
A spirit of false honour was created which | 
it was most difficult to cope with: the 
present bill held out a temptation to all 
such combinations by exciting petitions, 
and ‘promising little work and high wages. 
But the House ought to know that these 
petitions were obtained by disorderly 
workmen meeting at public-houses, and 
forming themselves into central com- 
mittees. The purpose of those who peti- 
tioned for the bill was to reduce the hours 
in order to increase the wages of labour. 
This, certainly, would be the first of its 
effects. But he besought the House to 
consider where they would stop if they in- 
terfered in the present instance. Every 
other class of manufacturers would come 
forward with their demands, and the re- 
gulation introduced in this case could not 
be refused in others. The principle now 
introduced would extend to all. There 
was no peculiarity in the case of the 
cotton-spinners that did not extend to 
other manufactories. The linen and the 
woollen manufactories would require a 
similar regulation. Ie had been in some 
woollen manufactories, and he found no 
other difference between them and those 
now under consideration, except that in | 
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of the woollen manufacturers. This, how- 
ever, could not have been the case with 


| respect to the petition from Manchester, 


for it was signed by the clergy and by the 
medical men of the town, all of whom 
concurred in representing the length of 
time employed in labour as inconsistent 
with the health of the children. The 
statements against the bill came from 
people whose interests were opposed to 
it, while those who supported it by their 
petitions and representations from with- 
out, could have no interest but those of 
humanity to serve. The hon. gentleman 
spoke of the effect that the measure might 
have in increasing population, and creat- 
ing paupers. This was an evil not to be 
dreaded, or at least was to be compen- 
sated by the good that it would produce. 
The 1,800 petitioners who supported it 
were so disinterested as to give it their 
concurrence, though if, as had been stated, 
all children under 16 years of age should 
by this Bill be thrown out of employ- 
ment, these gentlemen were in fact pro- 
moting a measure which would throw a 
very great additional burthen upon the 
poor laws, to be defrayed by themselves. 
Much had been said about the danger of 
interfering with labour as a general prin- 


the furmer a greater quantity of oil was | ciple: but the House had already during 
used, and of course there was a much | this session interfered with labour in the 
worse smell. With regard to the linen | case of the Chimney sweepers bill, which 
manufactories, there could be no reason , had passed as it were, by acclamation ; 
why they should not be regulated as well | and therefore it ought, in consistency, to 
as the cotton, except that in the latter | sacrifice the objections which were 
case the yarn was exported, and in the | brought from this source. The hon. gen- 
former not, a distinction which might soon tleman read some of the clauses of that 
cease by such a violent interference with | bill, and contended that, as the principle 
labour as the present bill would in prin- | of interfering with labour had been al- 
ciple authorize. Any person who consi- | ready acted upon, it was inconsistent now 
dered the subject would see that the same | to object to it, because the objects of 
abuses, if abuses existed, were to be found | that benevolent interference were at a 
in all our manufactories, and, therefore, | distance of 2 or 300 miles. 

that they ought all to be regulated on the; | Mr. W. Smith entered fully into the 
principle which would admit an inter- | discussion of the principle of the bill, 
ference with one. It was impossible to | stated the reasons which called for some 


draw a distinguishing line between them. 
Mr. Wilbraham Bootle wishedto say only 
a few words. His attention had been 
long turned to the subject before the 
House, and he zealously supported the 
bill. The petitioners for its passing had 
great weight with him, and should have 
great influence on the House. The hon. 
gentleman had endeavoured to make an 
Impression upon the House, by seeming 
to insinuate that the petitions in favour of 
this bill procceded from some discon- 
tented manufacturers, or from the rivalry | 


legislative enactment, detailed the evi- 
dence taken by the committee in support 
of the present, produced the opinions of 
physicians against the system pursued in 
cotton factories, answered the objections 
of the opponents of the bill, and gave 
the measure his warmest support. He 
agreed with his hon. friend on the impro- 
priety and danger of giving the slightest 
countenance to combinations among the 
labouring classes ; but the best and most 
legislative way of preventing such com- 
binations was to remedy their just com- 
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plaints. He also agreed with his hon. 
friend in the great importance he attached 
to our cotton manufactures, but did not 
think that he was right in his apprehen- 
sions of the injury which the present bill 
would produce with regard to them. He 
concurred with him, generally, on the 
impropriety of interfering with labour on 
indefinite grounds; but here was some- 
thing tangible and definite, in regulating 
the age at which persons might enter the 
cotton factories, and the number of hours 
which they should work each day. Into 
the consideration of what was the proper 
or the exact number of hours he would 
not now enter. He would put it gene- 
rally ought persons under the age of 12 
to be employed from 13 hours and a half 
to 15 hoors a day in a cotton factory ; 
and was it not injurious to their health 
and growth to be so employed? He did 
object to the employment of children ; 
but was it fitting that they should be con- 
fined to labour in a close manufactory, 
longer than adults in agricultural labour 
or in other healthy employments. The 

had only three quarters of an hour - 
lowed for their dinner time, and if they 
staid five minutes beyond their time, 
were compelled to work a quarter of an 
hour longer at night. His hon. friend had 
said, that the care of their children ought 
to be left to the parents, who would not 
allow them to work longer than was con- 
ducive to their welfare ; but in using such 
an argument he had forgotten that the 
parents confessed their inability of them- 
selves to limit their labour, by applying 
to the House in their petitions for the 
passing of the present bill. Much had 
been said of the means employed to pro- 
cure these petitions, and of the represen- 
tations put forth to influence the decisions 
of the House. But it ought to be recol- 
lected, that if representations were made 
on the one side, they were likewise made 
on the other, and that too by persons who 
had more weight than those unprotected 
individuals, and an apparently greater 
interest to stimulate their zeal. The evi- 
dence of physicians and others, who 
having no personal interest to serve, 
could not be supposed to have a wrong 
bias, was in favour of legislative inter- 
ference. All the members of the faculty, 
from Machaon down to doctor Solomon, 
would be found to declare, that chil- 
dren of the age alluded to, could not, 
without injury to their health, work so 
long in factories as children meant to be 
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pegers by the bill now did. It was a 
act which appeared in evidence, and 
could not be contradicted, that ‘the cot- 
ton spinners of Preston had agreed dur- 
ing the discussion of this measure to em- 
ploy their children only 13 hours a day. 
His right hon. friend, who said every 
thing he did say with great talent, had 
excited a laugh at the supposition that 
Hygeia would take up her abode in a 
cotton manufactory; but he had not 
stated the case so strongly as he might 
have done. Here the hon. gentleman 
entered into some statements of the com- 
parative number of deaths between the 
ages of 8 and 20, in different places and 
different professions. After a long and 
minute examination of the different ob- 
jections to the bill, the hon. gentleman 
concluded by giving it his warmest sup- 
port. 
Mr. Finlay protested against the intro- 
duction of fresh evidence after the in- 
uiry before the committee had closed. 
he right hon. gentleman had brought 
forward a most extraordinary witness— 
the goddess of health ; but unfortunately 
she proved nothing in his favour; he had 
robably found that she could not reside 
in the factory with which the right hon. 
gentleman had been connected. He was 
ready to admit that the number of hours 
consumed by children in labour was too 
great—and he would even acknowledge 
that it was fully competent for the legis- 
lature to ieneilone in correcting the evil ; 
but he feared that the remedy proposed 
would not be attended with that salutary 
effect: he feared that it was worse than 
the disease, for it would drive people from 
an healthy to an unhealthy employment. 
He was convinced that if the bill were 
passed into a law, it would have the effect 
of driving children from a state of com- 
parative ease and happiness to one of se- 
verity and hardship. The measure had 
been supported by some petitions, and 
those were in favour of it—in particular 
from the work-people in Mr. Owen’s ma- 
nufactory. Mr. Owen, it appeared, had, 
probably with a good view to his own in- 
terest, consented to reduce the hours 9 
labour to ten and a half.—It was very n 
tural that the labourers in that manufac- 
tory should desire that their brethren 
elsewhere should share an equal advan- 
tage, and no less so, that Mr. Owen 
should desire to have other manufacturers 
equally limited; but if the hours of la- 
bour were thus abridged, he could assure 
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the House, that this country could no 
longer enjoy her present superiority in 
manufactures in the foreign markets. He 
hoped they would not, by acting on a 
principle of mistaken humanity, and with- 
out having sufficiently investigated the 
subject, endanger the national prosperity. 
On such a principle the poor laws were 
originally founded, and the results had 
been distress and confusion wholly unpa- 
ralleled.—It had been asked when those 
laws were first introduced “ who could 
refuse charity to the poor?” but if but a 
hundredth part of the evil consequences 
which had resulted from that measure 
had been then anticipated, its framers 
would have shrank from the task which 
their humanity had suggested. In a 
great many instances the bill would 
compel the master-spinners to dismiss all 
persons between the ages of 9 and 16 
years, and those poor children would be 
thrown upon the world without means of 
support, for no poor-rate could be com- 
petent to their maintenance. He insisted 
that the children employed in the cotton 
factories were more healthy than in many 
other employments, and he referred to 


the evidence to show that this was the. 


uniform opinion of practical men; theo. 


retical speculations were comparatively of | 
little value. He put it to the House, | 


whether, with the contradictory testi- 
mony before it, it was prepared to legislate 
upon the subject—to regulate free labour, 
and to interpose between the father and 


his child? There was an inconsistency in 


the hon. baronet’s conduct, which was, 
that in limiting the time of labour for 
free children, he made no provision for 
apprentices, whom he still left, under the 
provisions of his own former act, to work 
12 hours a day; so that while the present 
measure was endeavouring to limit the 
time of work for free children to 11 hours, 
the masters or parents had only to bind 
them as appreatices, and they could then, 
under the apprentice act, compel them to 
work for twelve hours a day. He could 
not conceive the motive of the pre- 
sent bill, unless, indeed, the hon. baronet’s 
own manufactories were all worked by 
apprentices. He believed that the hon. 
baronet meant very well, but he exe- 
cuted very ill; he found no fault with his 
motives but with his measure. After 
having given the subject his fullest con- 
sideration, and being convinced that the 
bill not only would not produce any ad- 
vantage, but would absolutely create 
(VOL. XXXVIIL. ) 
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| great mischief, he should most decidedly 
| vote for the noble lord’s amendment. 

Mr. J. Smith said, it was with reluc- 
tance he differed from so many friends to 
whose opinions he was always inclined to 
submit, but he felt himself obliged to do 
so on the present occasion. He had 
been long enough in the House to remem- 
ber the arguments urged against the abo- 
lition of the Slave trade which at first, by 
the planters was called a measure of in- 
humanity and mischief, and yet was now 
admitted to be one of the greatest bles- 
sings that had ever flowed from parlia- 
ment. He contended, that the important 
allegation in the petition of the workmen 
of Mr. Owen had not been contradicted, 
viz. that in the shorter time of work 
| they were able to spin quite as much 
cotton as when they laboured a greater 
‘number of hours in the day. In Mr. 
| Owen’s factory at New Lanark, the peo- 

ple did as much in ten hours and a half 
/as was done by any other factory, in fif- 
teen. The reason was, that knowing they 
| were not required to work beyond their 
strength, they went about it with more 
cheerfulness and alacrity. The petition 
in question had been put into his hands 
_by the individuals who had drawn it up, 
and a more modest or respectable body 
of men he never saw. In supporting the 
bill, he acted merely from motives of 
conscience and conviction, opposing the 
opinions of many most respectable indi- 
| viduals to whom he was under great obli- 
gations, and who had made many power- 
ful representations to him on the subject. 

Mr. Robinson conceived, that the ques- 
tion was one surrounded with many diffi- 
culties. He was always of opinion that 
the less the legislature interfered in regu- 
lating matters of trade and commerce, the 
better it would be for the country ; but he 
did not mean to deny, that there where 
cases where it might be proper to interfere. 
One strong objection which lay to this 
bill was, not the effect which it might 
have upon one branch of trade, for he 
looked upon it not in that point of view, 
but that by it the House might be driven 
to a principle of interfering in the regula- 
tion of all other branches—a course, in 
his opinion, which would by no means be 
of service to the country. In examining 
the difficulties which lay on both sides of 
the bill, he thought that to justify legisla- 
tive interference a strong case should be 
made out. With this impression he had 
wry Te to hear the subject discussed 
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before he decided ; and now, after it had 
been fully, fairly, and coolly discussed, he 
conceived that a case had been made out 
to justify the proposed interference. The 
admissions of those who opposed the bill 
were in themselves sufficient to warrant 
this conclusion. To him it appeared, that 
the tender ages of the children, and the 
long time at which they werekeptat work, 
were sufficient to diminish their health, and 
shorten their lives. Indeed, the circum- 
stance that few persons were seen in the 
manufactories over forty-years of age, was 
a proof that their strength had been wast- 
before they arrived at maturity. If the 
bill went directly to interfere in the labour 
of adults, he thought it would be objec- 
tionable ; but it would be going too far to 
say, that by protecting the children the 
adults might be incidentally interfered with 
and that therefore the children should be 
left as they were. That would be estab- 
lishing the position, that there was no pos- 
sible case, however strong it might be 
where interference could be justified. 
This was his conviction on the subject of 
the bill, and he thought it right to state it 
before the question went to the vote. 

The House then divided: Ayes, 91. 
Noes, 26. The House accordingly re- 
solved into the committee, in which Mr. 
Finlay protested against any farther pro- 
ceeding upon the bill this night, after hav- 
ing been occupied in the discussion for so 
many hours, and expressed his resolution 
to avail himself of the forms of the House 
to give the bill every obstruction in his 
power. Mr. Lambton observed, that the 
Objection as to the discussion for a few 
hours came with a very ill grace from 
those who were so indifferent about the 
laborious occupation of children for so 
many hourseachday. After some desul- 
tory conversation, it was agreed that the 
chairman should report progress and ask 
leave to sit again. 


Loan Bitt.] Onthe motion for the 
second reading of this bill, 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that as he under- 
stood: an agreement had been entered into 
between the right hon. gentleman and the 
Bank, by which the Bank were to receive 
800/. upon each million of money depo- 
sited by the subscribers to the loan, and 
400/. upon each million of exchequer bills, 
he wished to give notice, if this informa- 
tion was correct, that he should oppose 
this arrangement as an extravagant grant, 
without any foundation in justice or 
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equity, when the bill should come into the 
committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
that the committee was the proper stage 
for entertaining the motion. It related to 
a distinct clause, which might, if it should 
be the pleasure of the House, be struck 
out without prejudicing the other parts of 
the enactment. 

Mr. Grenfell now wished to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. gentleman on a point 
with respect to which a great deal of doubt 
and some agitation had lately prevailed. 
It was desirable that it should be clearly 
understood, whether the subscribers to the 
new loan would be at liberty to fund an 

art of their respective portions, accord: 
ing to their own convenience or discretion 
or whether no option was left but that of 
finding the whole or none. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admit 
ted that the question put by the hon. gen- 
tleman was perfectly clear and intelligible, 
and felt happy in being enabled to give 
him an immediate explanation. The pro- 
visions of the bill were certainly intended 
to secure to every subscriber the option of 
finding either the whole or a part of the 
proportional amount of exchequer bills li- 
mited by the terms of the original contract. 

Mr. Grenfell was anxious to obtain some 
information from the right hon. gentleman 
on another topic relative to the loan, upon 
which great uncertainty at — pre- 
vailed. The time was at hand for paying 
in 15 per cent on the new stock, and he 
understood that the Bank refused to those 
who wished to transfer from the 3 per 
per cents, the favour of so doing unless 
in their own names. Now it was well 
known that many eminent merchants, and 
other individuals, had large sums vested 
in the name of their bankers, and it was 
obvious, therefore, that this regulation on 
the part of the Bank must be productive of 
much inconvenience. What he was desi- 
rous of ascertaining was, whether the 
right hon. gentleman intended to support 
the Bank in their adherence to this regue 
lation. 

The Chancellor of the Exshequer said, 
that a complaint of this nature had reached 
him shortly before he entered the House. 
The rule adopted by the Bank was, he be- 
lieved, to require either the actual signa- 
ture of the proprietor, or a warrant of at- 
torney to the exclusion of the mere repre- 
sentation of a third pores. It appeared to 
him that this principle was quite regular, as 
the subject now presented itself, but it 
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might be expedient in the committee to 
frame some provision with a view of meet- 
this difficulty. 
Bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 28. 

Report or THE NoRTHERN 
Commitreze.] Mr. M. A. Taylor in 
bringing up a Report from the Northern 
Circuit Committee, begged to call the at- 
tention of the House to the importance of 
this subject. It would be found that 
individuals had remained in prison eight, 
ten, and even eleven months, before they 
were brought to trial, in the four northern 
counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Of these 

rsons, many had been at last acquitted. 

t was unnecessary for him to attempt to 
influence the feelings of the House by any 
observations on the effects of such a prac- 
tice, which involved so lamentable and 
so disgraceful a failure in the administra- 
tion of public justice. It would be seen 
by the petition from Norwich, that there 
had been cases in which persons had been 
kept two years in prison without being 
brought to trial. It would appear that 
the business of the four northern counties 
was very great ; that causes had stood two 
or three years for want of time totry them, 
and that remanets greatly increased. The 
_ were too voluminous for printing, 

ut an abstract of them was given. ie 
would be found, that of eight special cases 
six remained untried, though all the wit- 
nesses were brought up, and all the ex- 
penses incurred. He was well aware that 
objections to improvements would be 
started from quarters which did not choose 
to look the evil in the face. But he should 
feel it his duty to persevere to the best of 
his poor abilities, in order to bring the 
question before the serious consideration 
and determination of parliament. The 
committee, after due consideration, had 
recommended a division of the four nor- 
thern counties. Even at York, last ses- 
sion, six official warrants and three com- 
mon causes stood over. The northern 
counties, in business, exceeded that of the 
western and Oxford circuits. The com- 
mittee, hoWever, agreed that only the es- 
tablished judges of the land shouldbe sent 
on the commissions, as the business ought 
certainlyto beentrusted tono other hands. 
He had heard indeed of a proposal to send 
down a commission with a serjeant at the 
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head of it; but he looked at such a mea- 
sure as delusive, and as a merely tempo- 
rary remedy. He considered it to be the 
duty of the government to look at the 
matter carefully, as they had the best 
means of advice, having at their command, 
for consultation, the lord-chancellor, the 
judges, and the law-officers of the crown. 
He would leave this question for some 
weeks te government and the House to 
take a proper view of it. If they did not, 
he should take the liberty of proposing an 
address to the Prince Regent for the 
adoption of some measure to remedy so 
reat and growing an evil. He was sure 
e feelings and justice of the House would 
go along with him. 
The following is a copy of the said 


REPORT. 


The Serect Committee appointed to con- 
sider whether any, and what steps may 
be necessary to be taken, to give to the 
Counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and Durham, and Town 
and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
same advantages of Assizes twice in each 

Tr, as are now possessed by all the 
other Counties in England and Wales, 
and to report their observations there- 
upon to the House; and to whom the 
Petition of the Mayor, Sheriffs, Citizens 
and Commonalty of the City of Norwich; 
and also the Returns of the Calendars of 
the Prisoners, and of the Lists of Causes 
tried at the Assizes for the Counties be- 
fore-mentioned, were referred ;—Have, 
pursuant to the Order of the House, con- 
sidered the same accordingly; and have 
agreed to the following Report : 


Your Committee, on referring to the dif- 
ferent papers laid before them by order of the 
House, find, that for several years past, per- 
sons charged in the four northern counties with 
offences, not ordinarily falling under the juris- 
diction of the general quarter sessions, have 
continued in prison previous to their trial for 
seven, eight and nine months, and in many 
instances for a longer period of time; and 
they cannot but direct the immediate atten- 
tion of the House to so great a failure in the 
administration of criminal justice. 

The return of causes of the respective coun- 
ties, with the exception of that of Westmor- 
land, mark a large and progressive increase 
of civil business. In the marshal’s paper at 
Carlisle, for the year 1814, no less than 80 re- 
cords were delivered, of which four only appear 
to have been withdrawn; in the year 1815, 
61 causes were entered; and the two suc- 
cessive years averaged not less than 50. At 
Durham, in the year 1816, they amounted to 
51; and in 1817, to 54. Northumberland 
(including the jurisdiction of the town and 
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county of Newcastle-upon-Tyne) furnished, in 
1816, 42 causes; for five of these causes spe- 
cial juries had been summoned, three of them 
were made remanets, and consequently went 
over for 12 months; in the following year 32 
actions were entered, one only of which was 
withdrawn. As the returns themselves are 
in their nature too voluminous for publica- 
tion, a short but accurate abstract is given in 
the Appendix. 

Such being the actual state of business in 
these three counties, without a well grounded 
prospect of diminution, your Committee can- 
not form to themselves any satisfactory reason 
why the trial of civil causes should be thus 
deferred within these districts, and the custom 
of holding only one assize in the year conti- 
nued, subjecting the suitors to serious incon- 
venience, and in some cases, to ruinous ex- 
pense. The practice of bringing actions in 
other counties, now often resorted to, where 
they are transitory, compels the attendance 
of witnesses carried from a considerable dis- 
tance, kept at the cost of the respective par- 
ties, and probably at last dismissed without a 
hearing. 

It is clear, from the evidence heard before 
your Committee as to the pressure of civil 
business at York, that it is now with difficulty 
saa through, though a greater number of 

ays is allotted in the summer, than was usual 
in preceding years; and that, of late two 
judges have presided in the spring circuit; it 
will be found, that at the close ef the last 
commission at that place, six special and 
three common jury causes were made rema- 
nets, yet the Court was occupied ten, twelve, 
or fourteen hours during the day. 

At Lancaster, to a most heavy calendar, are 
added in general not less than 180 causes, in- 
volving in them, as may naturally be ima- 

ined from the site and population of the pa- 
atinate, questions of the highest importance, 
as well on commercial as on other points. 

Looking therefore to all the circumstances 
which accompany this view of the subject, 
and considering it just, that these counties 
should not be deprived of those advantages 
which are possessed by all the counties within 
the United Empire, your Committee beg leave 
to recommend, that such measures should be 
taken as would divide the present northern 
circuit into two separate circuits, the one com- 

rehending the counties of Westmorland, 
ncaster, and Cumberland, and the other 
including those of York, Northumberland and 
Durham. No objection could arise, under 
this arrangement, as to the attendance of an 
enlightened bar, for with the proposed altera- 
tion, there would still remain to each of these 
divisions as much, if not a larger extent of 
business, than is generally transacted upon 
every other circuit in England. 

To carry this plan into its full execution, 
and to give it that weight and authority, which 
interests of such moment demand, your Com- 
miltee are of opinion, that the duties which 
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belong to it, should only be intrusted to estae 
blished judges of the land: whether the pre- 
sent hinted number of that highly respected 
body will permit such an addition of labour, 
must be left to the farther deliberation of the 
House; that head of examination not falling, 
as your Committee apprehended, within the 
precise limits of their instructions, they did 
not proceed to any regular course of inquiry 
which might embrace it, but in looking to the 
state of the new trials before the court of 
King’s-bench, as connected with the northern 
counties, it could not escape their observation, 
that those who now administer the justice of 
the country have difficulties imposed upon 
them, which, with all their zeal and activity, 
they are in some instances unable to sur- 
mount. 

Your Committee, in adverting to the sub- 
stance of the petition from the city of Nor- 
wich was referred to them by order of the 
House, are called upon to observe, that the 
inconvenience there sustained, from the delay 
of the trial of prisoners, appears to have been 
so great, that it would be highly expedient, 
for the sake of public justice, that some re- 
medy should be applied to the evil; and that 
if it is the pleasure of the House to recom: 
mend, in whatever way they shall think best, 


| an augmentation to the present number of 


the judges, such additional judges might be 
most usefully and beneficially employed in 
the respective courts in Westminster-hall, and 
in the regular tribunals of the country; by 
this means, an opportunity would be afforded 
of supplying the defect so loudly complained 
of on the Norfolk and Midland circuits, viz. 
of having only one judge on the spring cir- 
cuit to preside on the civil and criminal 
trials. 


28th April, 1818. 


Morion respectTinG Orricers Wi- 
pows Penstons.}] Mr. Lyttelton, in 
submitting his promised motion for an 
Address to his royal highnes the Prince 
Regent, for a revocation of the regulation 
concerning the Pensions of the Widows of 
Military Officers, professed himself to be 
in a situation of considerable difficulty, 
from the late order containing a modifica- 
tion of the regulation it was his object to 
have recalled. He was well aware that 
the regulation, in its present mitigated 
shape, had nothing in it of equity; but 
he was also aware, that it disarmed the 
opposition to the original one, of many of 
its advocates. The modification, notwith- 
standing, though it might neltralize the 
class it was meant to relieve, altered no- 
thing of the strict justice of the case. He 
wished it to be understood, therefore, 
that he felt it his duty to bring forward 
the subject, not merely as a question of 
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generosity, but as one of strict justice; and | 


before he proceeded farther, he must ex- 
press his regret and surprise, that minis- 
ters should think proper to begin the sys- 
tem of rigid economy, which they had so 
long promised, by an act so shocking to 
the liberality, the justice, and the grati- 
tude of the country, as the refusal of the 
small pension to which the relict of a Bri- 
tish officer was entitled. After persever- 
ing so long in the system of public profu- 
sion, was it becoming to make the first 
instance of departure from that system 
a violation of the rights of the most inte- 
resting class of persons connected with 
the public service? The question was, 
not whether the House would be generous 
to, but whether it would keep faith with, 
the army? He had no difficulty in declar- 
ing, that to continue the regulation would 
be a breach of the good faith due from 
the country to her brave defenders. Ac- 
cording to the warrant which had been 
published upon this subject, it appeared, 
that any officer’s wife who had become a 
widow since the 25th of December last, 
was not to receive the pension allowed her 
according to her husband’s rank, if she 
was in possesion of any annuity from go- 
vernment, or any other income equal to 
double the amount of such pension. Since 
he had drawn the attention of the House 
to the subject, a second order had been 
issued, confining the operation of the 
rule to cases where the income might be 
quadruple the pension, and exempting 
from it the widows of all officers at pre- 
sent married. But this modification was 
by no means satisfactory. The utmost 
extent of saving that could be expected 
from the most rigid enforcement of this 
illiberal order, was not such as to recon- 
cile the public feeling to its adoption. 
The total amount of widows’ pensions, 
including Ireland, did not exceed 98,000/., 
and the sum allowed to each lady was 
comparatively insignificant. This would 
be seen upon reference to the scale of 
pensions ; according to which the widow 
of a general officer received but 120/. per 
annum—the widow of a lieut.-colonel, 
80/.—of a captain, 50/.—of a lieutenant, 
40/.—and of an ensign, 36/. Now the 


first of these, it appeared from the modi- 
fied arrangement, if her income from any 
other sources amounted to 480/., was to 
have her 120/. denied to her. Thus 480/. 
a year was thought too much, by our 
economic ministers, for the maintehance 
of a lady of the rank of a general officer’s 
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widow. But he would appeal to any ge- 
nerous, considerate mind, whether, in the 
present state of society and rate of living, 
a lady of such rank could contrive, upon 
a less sum, to maintain herself in an ap- 
propriate manner? ‘The same appeal 
he could make with still more force with 
regard to the widows of all officers of in- 
ferior rank. It was with the noble lord, 
unquestionably, to offer his terms of ser- 
vice in future, as he might think fit, whe- 
ther handsomely or unhandsomely, to the 
army. But he must decidedly object to 
any retrospective view of the subject. On 
that ground he objected to the application 
of the principle to unmarried men now in 
the army ; for it must be recollected, that 
these funds were originally created for the 
maintenance of officers’ widows, by volun- 
tary subscriptions from all the officers, 
whether married or unmarried. It was, 
perhaps, not generally known, that from 
one branch of the service, the artillery, a 
stoppage was regularly made, in order to 
create a widows fund. From a captain- 
commandant, deductions were made to 
the amount of 134. 13s. 9d. Besides, in a 
great many regiments, benefit societies 
were formed by officers, to secure to their 
widows, on their own demise, some small 
pension. Upon what principle of justice, 
then, could those officers who still conti- 
nued to make a voluntary subscription for 
such a fund, be deprived of any right 
which belonged to it, merely because 
they were not married at a particular pe- 
riod > How many gentlemen might have 
had this fund in their contemplation when 
they entered into the army. The claim 
to this fund was no doubt a part of the 
consideration for which gentlemen paid 
the purchase money of their commission. 
It was certain, indeed, that all officers 
conceived the faith of government piedged 
to them for the fair dispensation of this 
fund, and it could not be fair to withhold 
it from any of those who contributed to 
its creation, or who were entitled to cal- 
culate upon its existence. Every gentle- 
man was obviously so entitled who had 
entered the army previous to the publica- 
tion of the warrant alluded to. There- 
fore, if such an order were at all to be 
acted upon, it should be entirely prospec- 
tive. It was notorious that many married 
and unmarried officers, actuated by the 
noblest motives, contributed from their 
pay to create a fund for the support of 
widows by life assurances, as well as by 
other means. Would it not then be most 
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unjust that any fund created by such 
means should negative the claim of an 
officer’s widow to the pension under con- 
sideration ? If, indeed, that principle were 
admitted, what an officer saved from his 
pay, or collected from his self-denials, 
would be a source of profit to the govern- 
ment. Suppose an inferior officer, now 
unmarried, were, by frugality, to acquire 
property to the amount of 1,000/. a year, 
and subsequently marry and leave a 
widow, might it not fairly be said that 
he had been labouring all his life to gain 
what now disqualified his widow from re- 
ceiving what would otherwise be a debt 
to her? Thus the meritorious calculation 
of the officer would be frustrated, and the 
fair expectation of the lady disappointed 
domed miserable economy of the go- 
vernment which he served. The argu- 
ment against applying such a principle to 
the officers already in the army was, in his 
view, irresistibly strong. If such a prin- 
iple were pressed at all, it could only, 
with any colour of justice, operate to- 
wards those who were yet to enter the 
service ; for such persons being awate of 
the regulation, would not have so much 
reason to complain. But the regulation 
as it stood had, ministers might be as- 
sured, served to excite strong feelings of 
surprise and indignation throughout the 
country. In had, indeed, naturally occa- 
sioned an odious contrast between those 
civil servants of the Crown who basked in 
court favour, and the relicts of those gal- 
lant men who had fought and fallen in the 
service of their country. The reason ori- 
ginally assigned for this regulation was, 
that it was recommended by the commit- 
tee of finance. But at the time this rea- 
son was assigned he defied the noble lord 
to point out such a recommendation of 
the committee alluded to. The members 
of that committee were all the friends of 
the minister. He meant not to speak 
disrespectfully of any individual among 
them. They were respectable Tories, but 
still they were all Tories; and it was not 
able they would take steps which 
would affect their friends in office. There- 
fore he was not disposed to offer them 
unqualified homage. He understood that 
there was a question put by a member of 
that committee, whether there ought not 


to be some limitation to widows’ pensions, 
and whether it was proper, for instance, 
that such a pension should be granted to 
the duchess of Northumberland? This, 
no doubt, was an extreme case, and he 
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believed that the exception of such cases 
was not likely to produce any material 
saving. But as to the question alluded 
to, he would ask, whether an interlo- 
cutory observation in a committee should 
be made the ground of a legislative pro- 
ceeding ? The finance committee had not 
recommended the measure to which he 
objected, and therefore to quote their 
authority was inaccurate. Upon what 
ground the proposition of rendering this 
order, if it were to exist, entirely pro- 
spective, could be resisted on the other 
side, he was at a loss to divine. Those 
who were so tenacious in their arrange- 
ments about sinecures—that those ar- 
— should be solely prospective 
—that the present holders should not be 
affected—that vested rights should not be 
disturbed—could not surely attempt, with 
any degree of grace, to press a different 
principle with respect to the rights of 
those who were the relicts of our gallant 
defenders. It would be less becoming in 
the noble lord to do so, than perhaps any 
other person ; for, when a proposition was 
made with respect to the Chelsea pen 
sions, the nobie lord distinctly maintained, 
that no steps could be justly taken for the 
reduction of the pension of any one at 
present in the army, whatever might be 
done towards those who should enlist 
hereafter, because the former had en- 
tered into the service with the know- 
ledge of their right to participate of the 
present rate of pensions. Hence the 
noble lord argued, that any project upon 
this subject must be entirely prospective. 
—Why not apply this principle to the 
case of the widows’ pensions? But then 
it was recommended for the purpose of 
equalizing the two services of the army 
and navy. Strange mode of equalizing! 
The navy had long complained of the se- 
verity imposed by these limitations ; and 
therefore, under the pretext of equalizing 
the two services, the noble lord meditates, 
by the operation of this warrant, to pass 
the grievances of the navy to the army— 
and this was called equality? It might, 
however, be said, that some limitation 
ought to be put to these pensions. In 
his judgment there should be none; a 
discretion certainly should exist—but he 
objected to the decided principle which 
said, * under this or under that circum- 
stance, no relief shall be afforded.” After 
a war of such duration, when the military 
establishment of the country had been so 
much increased, the whole sum of these 
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pensions to the widows of gallant men did 
not exceed 98,000/. Allowing these li- 
mitations to be persevered in, what 
amount of saving did the noble lord cal- 
culate? Not 20,000/. Was it wise to gall 
the feelings of the British army for such 
a sum as that? It might be an opinion 
with some that the army was overpaid— 
overpaid he meant in relation to the re- 
sources of the state, but surely this, 
which was a good reason for a smaller 
army, could be no reason for distressin 
the widows of deceased officers, an 
wounding the feelings of the survivors. 
Why, the very grant which the ministers 
f the crown proposed for a royal duke, 
but which, from the virtue of their Tory 
friends, was luckily checked and destroyed 
in the bud, would have amounted to the 
whole sum which, even under its greatest 
operation, the country could gain from 
these pitiful savings from the widows’ 
fund. Let them look to the grant made 
to general officers in 1814—no less a sum 
than 176,935/.—and yet they would take 
from the poor widows the mite to which 
the services of their husbands entitled 
them. He objected to the first part of 
the regulation, because it was a mockery. 
The Prince Regent said—* Any widow 
who has another pension—or a situation 
to a certain amount—shall not be entitled 
to relief.” Why, it was in the power of 
the Prince Regent’s confidential advisers 
to prevent any of them from — pen- 
sions or situations of this kind. But let 
the House observe how unfairly rewards 
were apportioned. The grant to lady 
Gillespie was more than three times 
greater than the sum the receipt of which 
would disqualify any officer’s widow from 
claiming the ordinary bounty. The prin- 
be on which these limitations rested was 
wholly unknown in every other branch of 
the state, save in the navy. What, then, 
was the fair inference ?—It was this, that 
it should be abolished where it existed, in 
place of being extended from the navy to 
the army. It was not in their injustice 
alone that these proposed limitations were 
objectionable. They were injurious to 
the moral feelings, and most likely to lead 
to the encouragement of deception and 
perjury. They told the British officer, 
that should he be industrious and prudent, 
disinterested and affectionate, he forfeited 
all claim for his widow to share in the 
— bounty, in consequence of the 
effects of such virtues. ey were a tax 
on frugality, disinterestgdness, and conju- 
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gal affection. But would the evil even 
terminate there? Was it to be supposed, 
that in order to avail themselves of the 
pension, some evasion, nay, even perjury, 
would be resorted to, in order to bring 
the applicant within the scope of these 
limitations. The temptation to perjury 
and evasion was rendered very strong in 
the case of a helpless woman, incumbered 
rhaps with a large family, when by stat- 
ing her actual means to be within the 
limitation prescribed, a pension might be 
obtained. Instances of this kind had oc- 
curred in the navy, and were the natural 
result of such a principle. Was it not 
probable that officers would leave the 
money for their families in trust, and of 
course exposed to all the insecurity of 
such a disposition? He knew not with 
whom this measure originated. It did 
not, he was firmly persuaded, originate at 
the Horse Guards, nor in the War-office. 
No military man would have suggested 
such a thought, still less the illustrious 
and highly meritorious prince who at pre- 
sent presided over the interests of the 
army. It was not difficult to conceive 
that the opinion of that illustrious person 
might be opposed on such a subject by 
his majesty’s ministers, as a sort of proof 
how independent they were of royal influ- 
ence. He doubted whether the noble 
lord, the secretary at war, had concurred 
in the propriety of its adoption; but, in 
other times, such a circumstance would 
have led to his resignation. The pretence 
of economy made but a bad appearance, 
when it was found that in no other re- 
spect was public economy consulted, and - 
that no retrenchments were effected, 
where they were most loudly called for. 
He felt confident, that not only the feel+ 
ings of the army, but the sense of the 
public was opposed to the regulation; 
with regard to which, therefore, he should 
accept no compromise, but move for its 
total and unconditional revocation, The 
hon. gentleman concluded with moving, 

“ That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
humbly setting forth, that this House, 
being informed that his Royal Highness 
has been advised to issue the following 
warrant, viz. 

GzorGe P. R.—By his royal high- 
‘ness the Prince Regent, in the name and 
‘on the behalf of his majesty: Whereas 
* we have deemed it expedient to revise 
‘the rules and regulations under which 
‘ pensions are now granted to the widows 
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‘of commissioned officers of our land 
‘ forces, and to confine such pensions to 
* those applicants who shall appear, from 
‘the state of their pecuniary circum- 
‘ stances, to be proper objects of our royal 
‘bounty; it is our will and pleasure, and 
‘we do hereby order and direct, in the 
‘name and on the behalf of his majesty, 
* that no pension shall be hereafter granted 
‘ to the widow of any commissioned officer 
¢ of the land forces dying subsequently to 
‘the 25th of December last, who shall 
‘have any other pension from govern- 
¢ ment, or whose annual income otherwise 
* arising shall amount to double the rate 
‘ of pension assigned to the rank of her 
¢ deceased husband. Given at our court 
¢at Carlton-house, this 17th day of Fe- 
‘bruary 1818, in the fifty-eighth year of 
‘his majesty’s reign. By command of his 
‘ royal highness the Prince Regent, in the 
‘name and on the behalf of his majesty. 
‘ (Signed) Patmerston.’ 

«‘ This House doth humbly represent 
to his Royal Highness, that the pensions 
heretofore regularly allowed to the widows 
of the officers of his majesty’s land forces, 
have never, within the memory of the 
oldest officer in his majesty’s service, been 
practically subject to any such conditions 
as those expressed in the said warrant, 
and have been relied upon accordingly by 
the said officers as a certain and uncon- 
ditional provision for their widows; in 
consequence of which, many marriages 
have been contracted, and settlements 
made, in which the said pensions were 
calculated upon by all the parties con- 
cerned, which parties will be irremediably 
wronged, and several of them gricvously 
distressed by the operation of the said 
warrant: 

*¢ That the sale of commissions being 
officially permitted in the army, such 
transactions have been exceedingly nu- 
merous, in all of which the unconditional 
pensions have been taken into account, 
and it is morally impossible that the pur- 
chasers should ever be indemnified for the 
loss they will have sustained on the dif- 
ference between the price given for their 
commissions, and their value as reduced 
by the said warrant : 

“‘ That many officers have laid out con- 
siderable sums in life-insurances for the 
advantage of their widows; and that, like- 
wise, in many corps, funds have been 
raised, by subscriptions among the officers 
thereof, for the purpose of securing to 


the widows of the officers of such corps 
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certain small annuities, the benefit of 
which life-insurances and annuities will in 
many instances be wholly lost to the said 
widows if the said warrant shall take 
effect : 

“ And that this House, though deeply 
sensible of the necessity of curtailing the 
national expenses at the present crisis, is 
yet humbly of opinion, that unless all 
other means of retrenchment are totally 
exhausted, it is no less irreconcileable 
with the justice, than unworthy of the 
generosity and humanity of the state, to 
restrict, by any conditions whatever, 
grants of such small amount, to persons 
peculiarly helpless, which grants have 
been nobly and dearly earned by the va- 
lour and conduct of the leaders of his 
majesty’s intrepid and victorious troops : 

“ That this House, therefore, doth 
humbly intreat his Royal Highness to 
cause the said warrant to be forthwith en- 
tirely revoked, cancelled, and annulled.” 

General Dalrymple said, he rose with 
sincere pleasure to second the motion of 
his hon. friend. The measure was not 
founded upon any sufficient grounds, at 
least not upon any known to him. = It was 
recommended neither in the report of the 
last Finance Committee, nor of any that 
preceded it. He had, independently of 
his own experience, consulted with many 
officers of the army on the subject, some 
of whom had passed fifty years in the ser- 
vice, and who all declared, that they were 
bred up in the expectation of not only 
looking to the liberality of their sovereign 
and country for an adequate pay, but that 
their widows were also entitled to a pen- 
sion on their decease. He should there- 
fore put it to the House to say, whether, 
for the trifling expected saving that could 
arise from these restrictions, they would 
impair that sense of gratitude which the 
army uniformly felt for the extension of 
its bounty? It was to be recollected that 
the commissions of officers were often 
purchased by their own property. When 
they diced these commissions reverted to 
the Crown, leaving nothing to the family 
of the deceased but the pension. On the 
faith of these pensions matrimonial en- 
gagements were frequently formed, and 
when an officer received the fortune of a 
lady, the prospect of even such a provi- 
sion, in case of death, had its value. He 
found that, by the 2lst of Charles 2nd 
pensions were first granted to officers’ 
widows. At that period $,000/. was de- 
voted to this laudable purpose. In 1647, 
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when the army was to be disbanded, an 
order was made for the provision of sol- 
diers’ widows, and of maimed soldiers. 
In 1716, a special provision was made for 
the widows of officers. He had to thank 
his noble friend, the secretary at war, 
for a copy of the warrant of queen Anne, 
issued in 1708, by which a limitation was 
first put to the extension of the widows 
pensions, by making it compulsory on the 
applicants to make oath that they had not 
without them a sufficient competency. 
The warrant of queen Anne, regulating 
the amount of her bounty to be allowed 
to officers who had served in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France, provided “ that all 
widows of officers laying claim to the 
same, should be required to show that 
they had no pension, allowance, or other 
provision from the Crown, nor any suffi- 
cient or reasonable maintenance left them 
by their late husbands.”’ This regulation 
had been made more than a hundred years 
ago, fur the widows of officers who had 
served in Spain, Portugal, &c. No men- 
tion was made of the widows of those who 
had served in Flanders, but it was not to 
be supposed that at that period, four years 


after the battle of Blenheim, they were | 


forgotten. They could not have been 
less provided for; possibly a better pro- 
vision was made for them. Yet this war- 
rant was never brought into operation ; it 


remained on the shelf in the archives of | 
the office until now, after a period of one 


hundred years, it was about to be revived. 
In 1717, another warrant was issued by 
George Ist on the subject of pensions. 
It related to the army in general, and 
upon this footing the matter remained 
until 1763. It was then established, that 
officers widows should have no other 
rovision but their pension in England or 
reland. No mention, however, was 
made of a provision from their husbands, 
and it was clearly omitted on purpose. 
Previous to Mr. Burke’s bill, there were 
cases of pension so strong, and so much 
the subject of complaint, as to be quoted 
even at the present day ; but no regulation 
was deemed expedient until now, with 
respect to such as were granted to officers’ 
widows. The fact was, that no officer’s 
widow has ever been called upon to give 
an account of her circumstances, the ex- 
pectation of receiving her pension unres- 
tricted had been justified by the uninter- 
rupted dependence on the royal bounty, 
and under such circumstances could the 
House be surprised to find the British 
(VOL. XXXVIII.) 
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army rely on its continuance? It was 
not until when in the enthusiasm of recent 
triumphs, the liberality of the sovereign 
and the country had been so extensively 
conferred on the army, that any disposi- 
tion was manifested to interfere with these 
pensions—but was there no way of repair- 
ing the extravagance of national gratitude, 
but by an inroad on the small provision 
of the defenceless widows of the deceased 
officers? He was as ready as any man 
to subscribe to the country’s demand for 
economy and retrenchment, but he could 
| not admit that the proposed measure had 
any claim to that character. It was a 
_ vexatious test to put to those who really 
had claims, particularly when every other 
class of pensioners reccived their allow- 
ances, whether earned or not, without any 
limitation whatsoever. He entreated the 
, House to consider this question on its 
/own intrinsic merits, and without any 
comparative reference to the naval ser- 
vice. Such comparisons were always in- 
vidious. The House would, however, 
bear in mind, that the commissions in the 
army were objects of purchase, which was 
| not the case with commissions in the navy. 
A committee had been appointed by the 
House to inquire into the revenue, to ex- 
amine and to see what retrenchment 
might be made, consistently with the ne- 
cessities of the public service, and with 
the honour cf the country. No regula- 
tion of widows pensions was recom- 
| mended, or even mentioned, by the com- 
mittee in their report. No. 18 of that 
report related to county warrants, No. 
| 19 contained a recommendation of mo- 
'deration in granting pensions, but it evi- 
dently did not apply to those of officers 
, widows; otherwise it would appear that 
ithe committee had not touched upon the 
threshold of economy until they came to 
the subject of widows pensions. It was 
‘strange that when by a county war- 
lrant, the relatives of officers, provided 
they could obtain the sanction of minis- 
ters, could obtain any sum from the royal 
bounty, those restrictions should be in- 
terposed between the widow and her pen- 
sion. Surely when the gallant and heroic 
exploits of the army had raised their own 
and their country’s character to the 
highest pitch of naticnal glory, the so- 
vereign might have been spared the mor- 
tification of being obliged to issue an 
order that went to limit those grants of . 
bounty which had come down unrestricted 
from his royal ancestors, and for which 
(2C) 
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the liberality of parliament had annually 
provided, without the slightest dissent. 

Mr. John Smith supported the motion. 
The warrant appeared to him unintelligi- 
ble, or, if he understood the meaning 
rightly, it contained a gross injustice. He 
believed the officers of the corps of horse 
artillery and other military bodies, had 
actually appropriated part of their pay to 
the formation of a widow’s fund. Would 
it not, he asked, be most unjust, if the 
widows of the persons who had thus sa- 
crificed their pay to this benevolent pur- 
pose, were told, because their deceased 
husbands had made a provision for them, 
coming within the scope of the regulation, 
that they had therefore no claim on the 
bounty of the country? His attention 
had been directed for several years to the 
general condition and circumstances of 
officers widows, who he thought had a 
peculiar claim upon the sympathy of the 
country, being in many instances women 
of rank and education, and being fre- 
quently left by their husbands in a very 
deplorable condition. The considerations 
of a moral nature which had been alluded 
to were also deserving of attention. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, though 
there was nothing in the report of the 
finance committee on this subject, yet 
hon. gentlemen were not therefore to sup- 
pose that it had escaped the attention of 
that committee. There was much con- 
versation in the committee about it ; and 
it was well known that a serious misun- 
derstanding existed between the army 
and the navy upon it, which had given 
birth to many pamphlets. The words of 
the act were the same, but they were dif- 
ferently applied to each service. No 
class of men deserved better of their 
country than thenavy. It was therefore the 
duty of the committee to inquire upon what 
this difference was grounded between the 
two services—and, on examination, they 
found, that pensions were granted in the 
navy only where a specific case of neces- 
sity appeared—but that, in the army, the 
applicant was not bound to prove that 
any necessity existed. They felt it proper, 
therefore, that something should be done 

“to remove the constant heart-burning that 
existed between the two services. The 
committee having proceeded thus far, left 
it to government to make any alteration 
that might be considered proper—and, 
certainly, if no alteration had been made, 
they would have reconsidered and fully 
investigated the subject. 
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Lord Palmerston observed, that the 
present regulation was one of considerable 


modification. The original warrant stated 
that those widows who derived from other 
sources an income twice as great as the 
pension, should not be entitled to it; it 
was now proposed that it should be with- 
held only from those who had an income 
‘four times as great; and that this regula- 
tion should not be applicable to the wi- 
dows of officers who were not married at 
the time it was issued. This got rid of 
one of the greatest objections urged 
against the regulation; and those who 
married hereafter, knowing this regulation 
to exist, could not complain of any breach 
of faith. With respect to the two corps 
of artillery and engineers, which had been 
mentioned, it should be recollected, that 
they were under the control of the board 
of ordnance, who would deal with them 
as circumstances warranted. His hon. 
and gallant friend behind him had shown, 
that from the earliest periods, a discre- 
tionary power had been exercised in 
granting these pensions. At one time it 
was required that the widow should show 
she was unable to maintain herself without 
assistance. At another time the colonel 
of the regiment to which the deceased 
officer had belonged, or some other res- 
ponsible person, was instructed to make a 
report to the secretary at war respecting 
the claims of his widow. It was clear, 
therefore, that the principle of exercising 
a discretionary power on the subject had 
always existed, although of late years it 
had not been carried into practice. With 
respect to the contributions alluded to by 
the hon. gentleman, they could in no case 
amount to such a sum as would purchase 
an annuity large enough to debar the 
widow from the receipt of her pension. 
The question as to where this regulation 
had originated had been answered by the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last. Though 
the finance committee had not mentioned 
the subject in their report, yet it was with 
them that it originated. The case of lad 

Gillespie had been mentioned. The al- 
Jowance to that lady was granted on ac- 
count of her husband having been killed 
in action. It was said that the measure 
was inconsistent with the terms of the letter 
set forth in the finance report. But inas- 


much as the increased allowance only ex- 

tended to marriages subsequent to the 

date of the warrant, it could not affect 

any thing done previously to that time. 

One ground on which the issuing of the 
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warrant under consideration was recom- 
mended was, the equalization of the two 
services—the army and the navy. For 
this purpose the regulations respecting 
the widows of naval officers were relaxed 
in order to place them on an equal foot- 
ing with the widows of officers of the 
army, and he believed that on that very 
day an order had been issued extend- 
ing the amount of income derived 
from other sources which should bar the 
widow from receiving 2 pension to four 
times the amount of that pension. Some 
limit it had always been found necessary to 
adopt, although, undoubtedly, whatever 
that limit was, there might always be 
certain cases of considerable hardship 
which it did not comprehend. There 
were many cases in which it was ex- 
tremely painful to be under the neces- 
sity of withholding aid. Where, for in- 
stance, the sister, or the relative, not 
the wife of a deceased officer, had been 
supported by him during his life, it 
was certainly very painful to be obliged 
to refuse any farther benefit. It was 
very distressing to the Crown, and to the 
servants of the Crown, to be compelled to 
have recourse on these subjects to strict 
and confined regulations. But for these 
regulations that House and not the Crown 
was responsible. They had been forced 
on the Crown by the tone adopted in that 
House on the subject of military expen- 
diture, as well as by the recommendations 
contained in the report of the committee 
of finance. The new regulation was in 
strict consonance with the spirit of the 
order of 1708; and, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, he could not help 
considering the motion of the hon. gen- 
tleman as entirely uncalled for. 

Colonel Stanhope contended, that in- 
stead of meting out the dole of charity 


to the widows of our brave officers, and | 


making them almost suc in forma pauperis 
for the means of subsistence, it would be 
much more consonant to the character of 
a great country, which had been so gal- 
Jantly defended by the two services, 
and raised by their united exertions to 


the elevated rank which she held among | 
the nations of Europe, to give it to them 


as the just reward of the past services of 
their husbands. Such bounty would be 
twice blessed—it would bless those who 
gave as well as those whe received. So 
accorded, even half the present allowance 
would be received with pride and satis- 
faction. He was speaking for both ser- 
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vices. He confessed that he had profes- 
sional partialities; but at the same time 
he certainly believed that the navy was _ 
the more important branch—that it was 
the strong right arm of the country. Ne- 
vertheless, it appeared to him to be im- 
possible to assimilate the two services, on 
the point under consideration. The sys- 
tem of purchasing in the army, was of 
itself enough to put it on a — dit- 
ferent from that of the navy. He denied 
that this was a question of just economy. 
—No man could feel more strongly than 
himself how necessary economy was to 
the country. But there was a real anda 
false economy. Niggardliness, under the 
name of economy, did essential injury to 
a state, and compromised its best inter- 
ests.—True economy would retrench the 
luxuries of the rich, but would never con- 
descend to contaminate itself with the 
crumbs that fell from the tables of the 
poor. 

Mr. Croker said, that originally the fund 
out of which the widows of the officers of 
the navy received their pensions was not 
furnished by the public, but was formed 
by contributions deducted from the pay of 
all classes of the navy; to which was 
added (which was still continued), a sum 
obtained by a regulation similar to that 
stated by the honourable general near 
him, whose speech had done him so much 
honour, as existing in the army. In every 
hundred men there was one man called a 
widow’s man—a fictitious man. The fact 
certainly was, that of every hundred men 
borne on the books of the navy, but 
ninety-nine were effective seamen: the 
hundredth was a fictitious man, called a 
widow’s man, the amount of whose pay 
and allowances went to the fund for the 
payment of widow’s pensions. A discre- 
tion had always existed on this subject. 
In the first instance it was confided to a 
corporation composed of naval officers. 
This corporation were empowered so to 
divide the fund appropriated to this pur- 
pose, that those widows who wanted it the 
most, derived the greatest benefit from the 
charity. He heard an hon. member echo 
the word “ charity ;”? but as that was the 
term used in the charter of George Ist he 
might be allowed to use it. The first li- 
mitation that existed on the subject was, 
that no widow should receive a pension 
who had any other means equal in annual 
produce to that pension. Notwithstand- 


ing that limitation, the fund was so smal} 
that in several instances the naval corpo- 
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ration were obliged to diminish the amount 
of the pensions in general. He believed 
that some kind of similar regulations 
attached at that period to the army ; with 
this exception, that the Crown kept in its 
own breast the discretion to decide on 
each individual case as it occurred. When 
by Mr. Burke’s bill the fund was des- 
troyed, and the pensions came to be 
charged on the navy estimates, the limi- 
tation until that period existing was no 
longer necessary. Of late years the army 
had stood on a footing different from the 
navy in this respect. One cause of this 
difference had already been stated—the 
purchase of commissions. Another cause 
which had not yet been mentioned was 
much more operative, and certainly placed 
the army in a much worse situation than 
the navy. It was this:—When an officer 
of the navy died, whether he was at the 
time on full or on half pay, his widow 
became entitled to a pension. That was 
not the case inthe army. Formerly the 
widow of no officer in the army who died 
while on half pay, was entitled to a pen- 
sion; but by a regulation in 1806, it was 
ordered that the widows of officers who 
had served since 1793, should receive pen- 
sions, although their husbands had died 
while on half pay. When it was consi- 


dered that half, if not three-fourths, of the | 


Mr. Lytielton’s Motion respecting 


officers of the navy married when they | 
were on half pay, the prodigious advantage | 


which the navy derived from this difference 
would be very manifest. 


The House | 


would understand what an increase of. 


pensions must arise in the navy on that 
account. Under these circumstances he 
entertained great doubt whether a real 
assimilation could exist between the two 
services. At the same time he was willing 
to admit, that it was avery complicated 
subject, and one which merited some in- 
quiry; and he owned that he should be 
glad to see, either by the investigation of 
the finance committee, or some other 
means, what could be done in both ser- 
vices. One of the most forcible argu- 
ments which he had heard was, that the 
army and navy were not in the same situa- 
tion; the army paid for promotion; the 
navy did not pay for it. Now, he thought 
there should be some inquiry, whether it 
should be abolished in both services, or in 
one service, or not at all. 

Mr. Calcraft warmly reprobated the 
declaration of the noble secretary at war, 
that that House was answerable for the 
regulations which had taken place on this 
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subject. This was a most extraordinary 
assertion. Because that House thought it 
their duty to press a reduction of our 
military establishment—because it strongly 
recommended economy in the details and 
appointments of the army, the noble lord 
chose to assert that they were answerable 
for regulations of this sort, emanating 
from the Prince Regent, and over which 
the House had no control. The noble 
lord ought to recollect, that it was to too 
expensive military establishments that ob- 
jections had been urged. Did the noble 
lord ever hear him (Mr. Calcraft), or any 
of those who thought with him, that our 
military establishment ought to be re- 
duced, recommend a more niggardly pro- 
vision either for wounded soldiers or for 
the widows of officers? In any speech 
which he had made, he defied the noble 
lord to point out a single sentence to that 
effect. On the contra:y, he was one who 
stood up in defence of the regulations in- 
troduced by his lamented friend, Mr. 
Windham, for rendering soldiers more 
comfortable after certain periodsof service, 
nothing being farther from his opinion 
than that any paltry economy should be 
exhibited in cases which were fit for the 
exercise of the royal bounty. It was not 
to be endured that gentlemen who, by the 
reduction of a battalion of foot or a regi- 
ment of cavalry, might save a sum three 
times as large as was necessary for the re- 
quired purpose, should turn round and 
say “ You, the [Louse of Commons, are 
responsible for these regulations, because 
you wished for a small peace establish- 
ment.” Nothing could be more flimsy 
than this argument, and he was persuaded 
that it would be properly appreciated by 
the House and the country. With res- 
pect to the system pursued in regard to 
the widows of the officers of the navy he 
would say nothing. The two services 
were unquestionably on a very different 
footing. They were alike in nothing but 
in the glory which they had achieved for 
their country, and in the claims which 
they possessed to the national gratitude. 
To those who were maimed in our service, 
and to the widows of those who fell in our 
cause, we ought to show a just and wise 
liberality. Economy in other respects 
would enable us to do so; and it was for 
this, among many reasons, that he had so 
often and so strongly urged the necessity 
of economy. It appeared from what had 
fallen from the noble secretary at war, 
that the new regulation was to be inopera- 
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tive on those widows who had been mar- 
ried at the time of its adoption. He 
could not see on what principle of justice 
it was to be applied to the widows of those 
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country; and taught him he had to per- 
form the duties of a husband and a parent, 
as well as to listen to those more alluring 
calls of a profession which, while it stimu- 


officers who were single at that period. | lated him to deeds of desperate valour 
Those officers had purchased their com- | and lofty ambition, not unfrequently 
missions on the faith of having their seduced into the paths of voluptuousness 
widows provided for, should they marry | and immoral gratification. It was cer- 
and die before their wives. The same tainly desirable to hold out every induces 
motive that influenced government to do | ment to our officers to form such connec- 
justice to half the army, ought to induce | tiens as would give them domestic habits, 
them to do justice to the whole. No | which were the vital principles of human 
argument whatever had been advanced in | happiness. A just discrimination ought 
support of a perseverance in the new , to be exhibited between that constitutional 
system. ‘The futility of that derived from | jealousy which it was the duty of the 
considerations of economy, he trusted he | House of Commons to entertain towards 
had sufficiently shown. The noble lord , the army at large, and that mean jealousy 
who so lately thought the resources of the | which would show itself in diminishing the 


country were in a state to furnish fifty ora | 
hundred thousand a year to princes, could | 


surely not maintain that they were incom- 
petent to furnish twenty thousand a year 
to the widows of our brave officers. He 
trusted parliament would take care that 
when these gallant men went into the field 
to risk their lives in the cause of the state, 
they should do so with the full confidence 
that their services would not be unheeded, 
and that if they should fall in opposing 
the enemies of their country, that country 
would have sufficient gratitude to provide 
for the comfort of those left unprotected 
by the patriotic self-devotion of men, but 
for whose valour and the sacrifice of whose 
lives there would now have been no free 
senate in this metropolis discussing the 
nature of their hapless widows claims. If 
the warrant now complained of was re- 
scinded, he would undertake to show, to- 
morrow, five hundred ways in which the 
money might be saved. 

Mr. Wilberforce could not help encou- 
raging the hope, that the noble lord would 
find himself compelled to accede to the 
motion. The question had been argued 
with such ability by those hon. members 
who were professionally conversant with 
it, that it was wholly unnecessary for any 
one else to add a single word upon it. He 
could not avoid, however, observing, with 
respect to the noble lord’s declaration that 
the whole House were implicated in the 
regulations under discussion, because they 
had recommended theadoption of economy 
by government, that it was an unjust, un- 
wise, and unkind remark. He wished 
particularly to press on the attention of 
government and the House, the propriety 
of increasing by all means the bonds which 
drew the soldier still more closely to his 


comforts of the individuals of whom it was 
composed. Ile was anxious that every 
thing should be done for both services 
which it was in the power of the country 
to do; for they had claims on the national 
gratitude which it would be impossible 
ever to satisfy ; and, therefore, he could 
not but hope, that the noble secretary 
would, instead of looking whether there 
was any difference between them, accede 
to such measures as would tend to reward 
their exertions. We should give them as 
much as we could afford to give, and he 
firmly believed that the resources of the 
country were not in so utterly ruined a 
state, as to require the measure which it 
was the object of his hon. friend’s motion 
to rescind. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the regulation in question was a part 
of that system of economy, adopted in 
pursuance of the recommendation of par- 
liament. The right hon. gentleman here 
entered into a detailed history of the limi- 
tations which at various periods had taken 
place; and in conclusion observed, that if 
it should appear to be the pleasure of 
parliament to extend the regulation in 
question, he was persuaded that it would 
be very pleasing to the Crown to com- 
ply with that wish [hear, hear!]. At 
| the same time, he could not avoid saying 
| that it would be extremely inconvenient 
to urge on the Crown propositions in the 
way in which they were introduced in 
the address moved by the hon. gentleman, 
which address, also, he could not help 
thinking too peremptory and dictatorial 
in its tone. Collecting that there was a 


strong feeling in the House in favour of 
abrogating the existing regulation, he 
recommended the hon. gentleman, with a 
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view to facilitate the adoption of such a 
step, to withdraw his motion [loud cries 
of hear, hear!]. 

Mr. Lyttelton declared that he had 
never heard the right hon. gentleman 
utter any thing which gave him so much 
pleasure as the few words which had just 
fallen from him. In consideration of that 
pleasure, he would forbear from animad- 
verting on some things which had been 
alleged in the course of the debate ; being 
anxious to confirm the right hon. gentle- 
man in his resolution to accord what he 
considered the just claims of the army. 
Before he withdrew his motion, however, 
he was desirous of understanding more 
distinctly the right hon. gentleman’s views 
with respect to any further proceeding on 
the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he thought the measure would come 
with a better grace directly from the 
Crown. 

Mr. Lyttelton declared his readiness, if 
the right hon. gentleman would engage 
to advise the Crown to rescind the regula- 
tion in question, to withdraw his motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his willingness to represent to the 
Crown, what appeared to him to be the 
sense of parliament on the subject. 

Mr. Lyttelton then, with leave of the 
House, withdrew his motion. 


IOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 29. 


Orricers Wipows Penstons.] The 
Marquis of Lansdowne moved the printing 
of the returns presented yesterday, re- 
specting the Pensions of the Widows of 
military officers. His lordship said, that 
after what had passed upon this subject 
out of that House, he did not intend to 
trouble their lordships with any motion 
respecting these pensions. He understood, 
that, in consequence of the general feel- 
ing upon the subject, the warrant to which 
he had lately alluded respecting these 

ensions, and which took effect in Decem- 

er last, was to be wholly rescinded, and 
that the widows of officers were to be en- 
titled to their pensions as heretofore. He 
rejoiced at this determination, being satis- 
fied that any saving that could have been 
made by the proposed regulation, would 
have been a very paltry economy, and 
that the general yon was decidedly in 
favour of the allowing these widows their 
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pensions, as had hitherto been the prac- 
tice; he was at the same time of opinion, 
that it wasmuch better, under these circum- 
stances, that the proposed boon should be 
derived from the Crown than in any other 
way.—Whilst upon this subject, he felt 
himself called upon to notice a regulation 
in the navy, of which he was not till lately 
aware. A deduction was made from the 
pay of naval officers of 3d. per day, which 
formed part of the fund for the pensions 
of their widows. ‘Those widows, however, 
at the time of claiming their pensions 
(except those on the compassionate list), 
were obliged to swear that they were 
single, and the condition of receiving 
their pensions, was that they should remain 
single. He could discover no reason why 
this difference should exist, nor why mar- 
riage on the part of these widows should 
be deemed a crime; it being clear, that 
they might marry very respectably and 
very properly, though without adding 
materially to their incomes. This regu- 
lation did not apply to the widows of 
military officers, whose subsequent mar- 
riage did not affect their pensions, and he 
was utterly ata loss to conceive why it 
should continue applicable to the widows 
of naval officers. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that in 
consequence of the feeling that had been 
manifested upon this question, the subject 
would be re-considered, with a view to 
adopt regulations that should be more 
generally satisfactory. He could not, 
however, give up his opinion that it was 
highly desirable to assimilate the naval 
and military services with regard to the 
pensions granted to the widows of officers; 
and he, therefore, thought that whatever 
was granted to the widows of military 
officers ought also to be conferred on the 
widows of officers in the navy. Nor 
could he agree in an argument that had 
been urged, that the purchase of commis- 
sions by military officers, gave their 
widows any preferable right. The fact, 
was, that with reference to political rea- 
sons, the allowing officers to purchase com- 
missions might be considered to be for the 
good of the service; but with regard to 
them individually, the allowing them so to 
—- was a boon conferred upon thein. 

e could not agree, therefore, that it gave 
them any additional rights compared with 
the officers of the navy, or of the ord- 
nance. With regard to what had been 
said as to allowing widows their pensions, 
notwithstanding any subsequent marriage, 
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he entirely agreed upon this point with 
the noble marquis. 

The Ear] of Rosslyn said, he had not 
argued on a former occasion, nor did he 
now mean in the slightest degree to argue, 
that the purchase of commissions by offi- 
cers in the army ought to give them any 
advantage over the naval service: all he 
meant to contend was, that by the pur- 
chase they acquired a claim, in considera- 
tion of the contribution of a part of their 
pay, toa liberal dealing with regard to 
the pensions to their widows. 

Lord Melville said, that with regard to 
the contribution by naval officers, of 3d. 
per day, the amount so contributed bore 
no proportion to what would be required 
as an insurance to secure to their widows 
the pension granted to them under the 
existing regulations; the former only 
amounting to about 3/. per annum, whilst 
the insurance to secure an annuity to the 
widow, equivalent to the pension, would 
be 45/. per annum. He did not urge this, 
however, as being in the slightest degree 
an objection to the widows’ pensions; on 
the contrary, he entirely agreed with the 
noble marquis, that the pensions ought to 


be continued as in the case of the widows | 
of officers in the army, notwithstand- | 


ing any subsequent marriage. As to dis- 
tinctions in the services, he thought it 
utterly inconsistent that any such should 
exist. 

The papers were ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 29. 


Intsn Granxp Jury PRESENTMENTS 
Bitt.] Mr. C. Butler rose to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for the more 
public and deliberate investigation of 
Grand Jury Presentments in Ireland. 
The hon. gentleman stated, that, in 
making this motion, it was not his in- 
tention to interfere with any measure 
which it might be the intention of a 
right hon. gentleman absent (Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald) to introduce, but merely to 
render it necessary that the House should 
consider some measure of this description 
during the present session. ‘That there 
existed some necessity to place a more 
effectual control on the disposal of public 
money in local grants in Ireland was ad- 
mitted, and what remained to be done 
was to adopt local or baronial arrange- 
ments, by which the public expenditure 
would be properly directed and applied. 
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The hon. gentleman then moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to carry this purpose 
into effect. 

Mr. Cooper alluded to the measures 
which had been already taken on several 
occasions to ameliorate the practice and 
mode of doing the business of the grand 
juries in Ireland, according to the laws 
under which these bodies acted. He had 
himself been chiefly instrumental in the 
years 1812and 1813 in bringing this subject 
under the consideration of the House. In 
the former year, his proposition was car- 
ried; in the latter, in consequence of the 
introduction of an amendment in the 
House of Lords, the bill, being a money 
question, was necessarily abandoned. But 
the attention of the House being drawn 
to the subject a great result followed, and 
through the exertions of a most distinguish- 
ed man, now unfortunately no more (Mr. 
Horner), that essential measure was car- 
ried which placed grand juries in Ireland 
on the same footing as those of England, 
namely, admitting them to receive vivé 
voce evidence, instead of being, as was 
the case before, restricted to written in- 
formations. ‘This act had been most bene- 
ficial in its operation, and it was his inten= 
tion to have recommended farther mea- 
sures, one of which he last session willingly 
relinquished to a right hon. gentleman not 
now in his place. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that when a 
certain return which had been ordered 
was laid before the House, it would be 
seen, that the abuses of the Irish grand 
jury system had rather aggravated than 
abated since the subject was brought be- 
fore the public through the proceedings 
of parliament. According, indeed, to his 
information, and he had reason to believe 
it, those who had the power, through this 
abominable system, to exact from the 
tenantry of Ireland, had only become 
more rapacious as the termination of their 

ower appeared to approach. But it was 
impossible that such a system of depreda- 
tion and abuse could be much longer 
tolerated. The whole of this depredation 
and abuse fell upon the occupying tenants, 
who were of late subjected to a degree of 
taxation not at all in the contemplation 
of the original grand jury system. That 
system was confined to presentments for 
roads and bridges; but of late, grand 
juries imposed taxes for the maintenance 
of infirmaries, dispensaries, and fever hos- 
pitals, &c. The support of hospitals was, 
however, become indispensable, especially 
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of late. But all the expence was charged 
upon the occupying tenants, while the 
great landlords, who lived in this coun- 
try, and drew their revenues from Ireland, 
contributed nothing. Many of those land- 
lords, and some of them the most affluent 
of the absentees, had actually refused to 
contribute any thing to the maintenance 
of the fever hospitals in Ireland, notwith- | 
standing the notorious prevalence of a 
contagious disease in that country for | 
some time back. The House must hear | 
of such a fact with surprise. 


with horror; and what must be the feeling 
which it would excite among the people 
of Ireland, he need not describe 
hear!]. The resident gentlemen of Ire- 
Jand had done all in their power to miti- 
gate the calamity which afflicted their 


poor countrymen; but what must they 
think of the insensibility of the wealthy» 
landlords to whom he alluded? He men-— 
tioned the conduct of those landlords thus | 


ag and gave it so much publicity, in 


the hope that such publicity might, by | 


exciting some sentiment of shame, pro- 
duce a disposition to remorse and atone- 
ment. 


Mr. Croker agreed in the necessity of . 
amending the grand jury system in Ire-. 


Jand, but yet he submitted to the gentle- 
men who undertook the task, whether it 
were not better to proceed step by step 
in such a course. The system was too 
wide and complicated to be swept away 
by acut and dry measure of this kind. 

he edifice, they all agreed, wanted re- 
pair; bat instead of being thrown down 
as a whole, the repairs should be gradually 
and successively applied. They would then 
avoid that sort of precipitate legislation 
into which they had fallen not a long time 
past, where the first act of one session was 
to repeal the last of the preceding one. 
A gradual course would be found more 
practically effective; and this mode of 
proceeding had the concurrence of that 
distinguished individual, whose loss every 
good man deplored (Mr. Ponsonby), and 
who was in fact taken from them on the 
night that a measure of this kind was 
under consideration. The plan of gradual 
amelioration had the sanction of the la- 
mented individual to whom he had alluded, 
and no man was a better judge of the pro- 
priety of proceeding in this respect. He 
who wished to go safely and surely through 
the business, must adopt a gradual and 
practical course. The hon. gentleman 
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concluded by pointing out the propriety 
of some measure which would leave the 
grand jury presentments from one assizes 
to the next, for the purpose of admitting 
intermediate inquiry into the proposed 
works. 

Sir F. Flood was glad that something 
was likely to be done this session for Ire- 
land—a country that could not bear the 
heavy charges entailed upon her local 
arrangements. He particularly condemn- 
ed the arrangements proposed, but not 


The gene- | 
rous = of England would hear of it. 


[ Hear, | 


carried into effect, in the case of the thirty- 
five civil engineers, who were to guard, to 
| overlook, and control the business of the 
| grand juries. This unjustitiable mode of 
' control was found so absurd and imprac- 
| ticable, that it became necessary, when 
| parliament re-assembled, immediately to 
_ suspend it. He expressed his readiness 
to support any measure which went to 
ameliorate and improve the machinery of 
the grand jury system, without at the 
_ same time going to its total subversion. 
| Sir C. Monck regretted that the laws 
of Ireland were not more closely assimi- 
| lated to those of England, now that both 
countries were united; at least so far as 
the assimilation could be made consis- 
tently with local arrangements. He 
thought, for instance, it would be desir- 
able that the spirit and system of both 
should be made to correspond, by the 
enactment of some standing order, which 
would render it imperative upon any 
member introducing a new measure at 
variance with this principle, first to show 
a sufficient reason for departing from this 
salutary course, and admitting the dis- 
tinction in the particular case. He par- 
ticularly regretted the difference there 
‘seemed to be in the structure of grand 
) juries in England and Ireland: in the 
_latter they formed a sort of provincial 
parliaments, exercising the power of levy- 
| ing money as they pleased ; while, in the 
former, they were the grand inquest of 
‘the county, detecting and preventing 
abuses where they were found to exist, 
and acting under the eye of judicial au- 
thorities. Grand juries were the last of 
all bodies who should have the power of 
levying money for public purposes. Their 
very constitution was an objection to their 
having this power. Tie sheriff nominated 
the grand jury, and was himself the no- 
minee of the Crown. Besides, the grand 
jury consisted of a limited number; 
enough perhaps, in some cases, for ob- 
taining and exercising local information, 
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but not so in others, where a greater 
variety of attentive duties should be per- 
formed. If they were to have this power, 
instead of emanating from the Crown, the 
grand juries should be elective. ‘Those 
whom they have the power to tax should 
have some share in the election of those 
who were to enact the impost, or else 
the two duties of taxing and correcting 
abuses should be kept wholly distinct, 
and a different body appointed to execute 
them. He was for a gradual amelioration 
of the system. When grievances became 
complicated and of long standing, a gra- 
dual abolition was perhaps the surer way 
of remedying the evil, a sweeping course 
often did more harm than good. All 
agreed that the edifice was ill constructed, 
and the only question was, how it should 
be pulled down. 

Mr. Parnell, in allusion to the sums ex- 
pended in making roads, thought that 
where these improvements were wanted, 
the levying of money to carry them into 
effect was a local advantage, and imme- 
diately repaid the original expenditure. 
He concurred in the propriety of pro- 
ceeding gradually and effectively in the 
progress of this subject. 

Mr. Chichester expressed his satisfaction 
at what had fallen from the hon. member 
for Northumberland, when he stated his 
wish, that all legislative measures for Ire- 
land should be considered by the House, 
not as mere local questions, but that they 
should in all cases be framed in the same 
spirit, and with the same principle, which 
pervaded the laws of Great Britain. He 
could not, however, agree with him in his 
general remarks, with respect to the 
powers which had fur so many years been 
vested in grand juries, of local taxation 
for county purposes. The money so 
levied returned to the districts from 
whence it bad been received, and the 
works directed by the grand juries, by 
affording labour and occupation to the 
poor, contributed greatly to their benefit 
and support. He was not aware of any 
discontent existing in those counties with 
which he was immediately acquainted, 
from the exercise of those powers, which 
he trusted might be so regulated and 
guarded by the proposed bill, as to be in 
every respect unobjectionable. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Loan Bitt.] On the order of the 
day for going into a committee oa the 
Loan Bill, 
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Mr. Grenfell observed, that although 
he had not had the opportunity, when the 
measure was discussed, to proceed at 
length into the detail of his opinions, he 
begged now to state, that his objections 
to the plan remained unchanged. He 
could neither congratulate the right hon. 
gentleman nor the country on the merits 
of the financial arrangement which he 
had concluded. His principal object in 
rising then was, to give notice of his inten- 
tion to move in the committee, that the 
clause granting to the Bank of England 
the sum of 20d. on every 100/. of the loan 
for three millions, and of 10d. on every 
1002. of the twenty-seven millions of ex- 
chequer bills, be wholly expunged from 
the bill. He should then prove to the 
committee, that no adequate service was 
performed by the Bank, which could in 
justice entitle them to such a remunera- 
tion; but that, trifling as it was, it ought, 
with reference to the other very large 
sums paid by the country to the Bank, to 
be performed gratuitously. When the 
finance committee was appointed, he, in 
common with many other gentlemen, ex- 
pected that the transactions between the 
government and the Bank would be fully 
investigated. In that hope, at least for a 
time, he had been disappointed. The 
consequence was, that he was actually 
forced, as occasions presented themselves, 
to take up the subject by piece-meal. 
Under that impression, when the clause to 
which he alluded was under consideration, 
it was his intention to take the sense of 
the committee upon it. 

Mr. J. P. Grant availed himself of the 
present opportunity, it being the last that 
would offer, not only to state his decided 
objection to the financial arrangement of 
the right hon. the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, but to express his surprise that now, 
in the third year of peace, the country 
was about to incur the burthen of an in- 
creased debt of fourteen millions. In the 
first year of peace we had borrowed four- 
teen millions, though there remained seven 
millions of the unappropriated grants from 
the former year; in the second year we 
borrowed between twelve and thirteen 
millions, and in this year the right hon. 
gentleman proposed to borrow 14,000,0002. 
while the income of the country available 
to the public service did not exceed 
6,700,000. And yet, with this state of 
things pressing on his consideration, the 
right hon. gentleman had not thought 
proper to furnish parliament with any 
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statement of his intentions, or how pro- 
vision was to be made for future years. 
Was the country to proceed funding loans 
in a period of peace; while the only satis- 
faction that it received was, to know that 
the interest of such loans was provided 
for, not by taxation, but by the proceeds 
of the me fund? Was it possible to 
go on under such a system, with an in- 
come not bearing a proportion of one-third 


to the public expenditure? It was too | 


much to hope, indeed there was no hope, 
that such asystem could continue. With- 
out any settled plan of apportioning the 


expenditure to the income, he could not 


conceive what advantage could be derived 
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years, the unfunded debt had increased 
18,000,000/., but within the same period, 
there had been cancelled a sum of 
15,000,000/. of capital debt, and it would 
be found that on looking to the difference 
of the money price of stocks since that 
period, and taking every thing into ac- 
count, it would be found at the end of the 
year that there was a saving of 40,000,000/. 
to the nation. The hon. and learned 
member had put a case to the House, 
from which he endeavoured to show that 
there could be no saving. In the event 
of a man in debt borrowing annually 
10,000/. and only applying a single sum 
of 10,000/. to pay it off, there certainly 


from a nominal sinking fund, where the | would be a saving equal to the debt. 
country was obliged to borrow what it | But if that man were to show that in three 
paid off. No man of common sense, in years he had borrowed 0,000/. and that 
the affairs of private life, could be im- within the same period he had liquidated 
posed on by such a delusior. He enter- a sum of sixty thousand, it would make a 
tained the highest respect for the inten- | case different from that which the hon. 
tions of the right hon. gentleman, but at | and learned member pointed out. By the 
the same time he felt that it was impossible | operation of the present system, although 
the country could continue every year , a fresh issue of exchequer-bills would be 
borrowing for the expenses of the year. ‘thrown into circulation, a very large 
By the present arrangement, the right | amount would be withdrawn, and con- 
hon. gentleman levied three millions at a | verted into stock. Atthe end of the year 
very large rate of interest, and he pre- , he calculated that the result of the ac- 
sumed he would issue eleven millions 


counts would show a reduction of the 
additional exchequer bills. ‘To what pur- funded debt to the extent of 15,000,000/., 
pose all this complicated machinery? It 


and of the unfunded, to that of all the 
was to throw a veil, and that a very thin | addition which it was now receiving. As 
one, over the country. He felt it to be to what was said of his concealing his 
his duty to remove that veil; not for the | financial plans, he had only to observe, as 
purpose of inspiring fear, but of imparting , he had said on former occasions, that he 
confidence—a confidence that could only | would at a proper time lay them before 
be revived by at once looking the danger | the House ; and however terrible the pre- 


in the face. If the least prospect had 
presented itself of its being the intention 
of the chancellor of the exchequer to pro- 
pose any permanent arrangement, he 
should not have troubled the House ; but 
as from any thing that had been stated, or 
could be gathered, there was no prospect 
of such intention, he must again protest 
against a system calculated to plunge the 
country into still greater difficulties. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 


dictions of the hon, and learned gentle- 
man might be as to the future, he should 
not be deterred by them, and would only 
observe, that that hon. and learned 
member was rather unhappy in his at- 
tempts to remove the veil of futurity. 
The House then resolved itself into the 
committee. On the clause respecting the 
allowance to the Bank for management, 
Mr. Grenfell said, that in order to im- 
| press the committee with the particular 


served, that the hon. and learned member | nature of the clause to which he felt it 
had for several years been in the habit of his duty to call his attention, it was ne- 


making similar observations to those he 
had just made. For his part, he only 
knew two ways of obtaining money for the 
public service, namely, levying taxes or 
obtaining it as aloan. Let it be inquired 
then, what had been the result of those 
financial measures with which the hon. 
and learned member had found fault. It 
was true, that within the last threc 


| cessary to state the subject historically. 
He belicved, that in all former bills of 
that kind, it had generally escaped the 
notice of the House. What the nature 
of the service was for which the Bank re- 
quired this remuneration, he was enabled 
to state clearly, having been a subscriber 
to most of the loans that had been ne- 
gociated. ‘The Bank were in the habit of 


| 
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receiving the deposits of the subscribers 
to the loan, at the periods fixed for that 
purpose, and of giving them receipts, 
which were subsequently made available. 
This constituted one branch of the ser- 
vice. The remaining duty was, when in- 
dividuals were enabled to anticipate their 
deposits, to calculate the discounts, and 
allow them. Such was the sum of ser- 
vice performed by the Bank. When, 
therefore, the committee recollected the 
nature of the other transactions existing 
between the country and the Bank— 
when it recollected the millions upon mil- 
lions of the public money that it had at 
various times in its hands, belonging to 
the public, and for which no interest was 
paid—when it recollected the sums paid 
for the management of the {debt—but, 
above all, when it recollected that every 
new loan laid the foundation for a perma- 
nent charge, it must feel surprised at 
hearing that a remuneration was also to 
be paid for the trifling service which he 
had stated [Hear, hear!]. The com- 
mittee were not probably aware of the 
total amount of what the Bank had re- 
ceived under this head, for the last 
twenty-five years. He had not himself, 
at present, an account for that length of 
time, but he had the account for the last 
17 years of the war, and the committee 
would hear with surprise, that under the 
head of fees, there was paid out of the 

ublic purse to the Bank of England, no 
jess a sum than 324,000/. Such was the 
amount paid for this inconsiderable trifling 
service. Originally these fees were in- 
tended for the Bank clerks. They now 
were shared amongst the proprietors. It 
was his wish, that the nature of the ar- 
rangements with the Bank should have 
been discussed in a committee of the 
House. During the two former sessions, 
he had pressed the subject on the consi- 
deration of parliament. ‘That year he 
had abstained from the discussion, under 
the belief that the subject would be in- 
vestigated in the committee of finance. 
From the very nature of its construction, 
he was justified in that expectation, con- 
firmed as it was by what had fallen last 
session from his hon. friend the member 
for Corfe Castle. He had, however, 
since been given to understand, that, in 
consequence of the earnest suggestions 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, the 
committee were not likely to enter on 
that investigation, on the ground of its 
interfering with certain negotiations, He 
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was, therefore, as he had before stated, 
driven to take up the subject by piece- 
meal. He trusted that the vote of the 
committee would altogether expunge the 
clause from the bill. The whole amount 
of what was proposed to pay to the Bank 
onthe 3,000,000). loan,and the 27,000,000/. 
exchequer bills, was 13,200/. No incon- 
siderable sum. Besides, it was to be 
borne in mind, that this was the first 
time a charge of fees was ever made on 
the funding of exchequer bills. Whether 
this was to mark the determination of 
the Bank to evince that all opposition to 
their system was useless, and as a triumph 
over him, he did not know; but he 
trusted the committee would expunge the 
obnoxious clause. He concluded with 
moving to that effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was never in his contemplation to 
withhold so considerable a branch of the 
public ———— as the transactions 
between the country and the Bank, from 
the investigation of the finance commit- 
tee. Though he felt that it would be 
inexpedient, from the delay it would pro- 
duce in certain arrangements, to enter on 
that investigation at present, he still felt 
that there was no place where the subject 
could be more accurately and impar- 
tially investigated than in that committee. 
With respect to the clause particularly 
adverted to in the motion of the hon. 
member, he had to state, that the charge 
made by the Bank was sanctioned by in- 
variable custom. Since the Revolution, 
in all transactions of the kind it had been 
allowed, and indeed a higher rate had 
been allowed when loans were negociated 
with the South Sea company. He did 
not therefore feel himself justified, with- 
out inquiry or previous deliberation, to 
refuse a charge which could thus plead 
immemorial usage. The Bank not only 
received the deposits, but were judges of 
the whole transaction. It was true that 
there was a new feature in the present 
arrangement, in the allowance on the 
funding of exchequer bills. Were it an 
ordinary case of funding, no charge 
would have been made or allowed, and 
the duty would have been performed at 
the exchequer office. But the present 


was a complicated case, where, by the 
transfer of stock, a new fund was created. 
The Bank would have to keep the ac- 
counts, and to incur a great responsibility, 
for which they were entitled to remune- 
ration. ‘They would have to form a new 
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office, and to provide other clerks. When | 


the whole of the service was considered, 
there existed even plausible reasons for 
regulating the charge as if it were on the 
loan of thirty millions, but to that view 
he had objected. 

Sir John Newport observed, that he 
knew the present financial system was a 
complicated one, and on that ground it 
was that he objected to it, as its compli- 
cated nature was injurious to the public, 
by throwing the management of dealings 
in the funds into the hands of jobbers 
and others, who would be likely to de- 
ceive the public. Such was the manage- 
ment of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that he, to-day, presented one plan, to- 
morrow another, and so on, till the public 
could not form any idea of what his mea- 
sures were. Such a system was undoubt- 
edly a bad one, and one which he could 
not support. He thought it was not ne- 
cessary to allow the Bank the proposed 
sums, and he would therefore support his 
hon. friend’s motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that whether a more open loan 
would have been better or not in some 
respects, the charge in that case for ma- 
nagement would have been considerably 
greater. With regard to the right hon. ba- 
ronet’s observations on the subject of the 
jobbers of the Stock-exchange, and the 
influence exercised by them on the condi- 
tions of the loan, he could fairly state, 
that there never was an operation of this 
nature effected more completely in de- 
fiance of their endeavours. He did not 
wish to speak injuriously, but the whole 
difficulty which had been experienced 
proceeded from the machinations of that 
class of persons. The modifications 
which had been introduced into the ori- 
ginal proposals had not increased the 
charge for the public a single shilling ; on 
the contrary, they had caused upon the 
whole transaction some diminution of in- 
cidental expense. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that by trans- 
ferring the three per cents to the three- 
and-a-half, there was no gain to the pub- 
lic. On the three million loan, and the 
funding of 27 millions of exchequer bills, 
the Bank were allowed a certain sum. 
The question then was, whether, on the 
whole, there was a less expense incurred 
to the public than by the ordinary means 
of raising a loan ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that it was impossible to have a 
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loan by the ordinary means at a lower rate 
than that he had proposed to them. 
There were three sorts of allowance on 
loans, first, on the loan of 3 millions ; 
second, on the funding of exchequer bills, 
and third, on the tranfer of stock. On 
the two latter of which the allowance to 
the Bank was at half the usual sum. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had stated, that 
this was a charge established by imme- 
morial usage. Now, if this charge was 
founded on any thing like equity or jus- 
tice, let it remain; but if antiquity only 
could be urged in its favour, he, for, one 
should object to it. Did not the right 
hon. gentleman know, that at the rate of 
34 millions there would be a permanent 
charge of 10,000/, per annum on the 
country? This was a charge contrary to 
every principle of justice, moderation, and 
equity ; — he would say, that it was 
strongly indicative of that rapacity which 
had long characterized the whole of the 
transactions of the Bank. ‘The term 
“ rapacity” might appear harsh to some, 
but it was an expression which he had 
borrowed from a lamented friend, a great 
ornament of that House, (Mr. Horner), 
and he could use no other word on this 
occasion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. member had fallen into an 
error. He had stated that the charge to 
the country would be 10,000/. per annum ; 
but, as 27,000,000/. of stock would be 
cancelled, on which the Bank would 
lose their charge, the increase would be 
only 2,000/. 

Mr. Grenfell said, he did not under- 
stand this argument. It was true that 
27,000,000/. of 3 per cents would be con- 
verted into 27,000,000/. of 3% per cents, 
on which there would be no charge ; but, 
then, there were to be funded 27,000,000/. 
of exchequer-bills, which were equal 
to 31,000,000/. of stock ; and calculating 
them at $00/. a million, it was evident that 
the Bank must receive something like 
10,0002. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ra- 
ther believed that he was wrong in his 
former statement. He had mistaken the 
27,000,000/. of exchequer bills for stock. 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion, that the 
allowances made to the Bank for their 
conduct of the pecuniary concerns of the 
government ought to be investigated, and 
it appeared to him that more particularly 
the commission to be granted them in the 
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present instance, on funding exchequer 
bills was a fit subject for inquiry; but 
he did not think that the powers of the 
Finance Committee were sufficient to 
enable them to sift the subject thoroughly. 

A division then took place: For the 
clause, 46; Against it, 31: Majority, 15. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR SMALL DesrTs IN 
ScoTLaNnD.] Mr. Finlay rose to move 
tor areturn of the number of prisoners 
confined for Small Debts in the several 
prisons of Scotland. He said, he had no 
doubt that when that return was laid be- 
fore the House, it would so forcibly in- 
terest its humanity, as to urge the imme- 
diate adoption of alegislative measure upon 
the subject. Inthe preparation of that mea- 
sure, he hoped for the assistance of those 
learned gentlemen, whom he had then in 
his eye. The House, he was persuaded, 
could hardly imagine the degree of misery 
which the prisoners alluded to were con- 
demned to sufler, and when the numbers 
who thus suffered were taken into account 
combined with the insignificant debts for 
which they suffered, its astonishment must 
be excited, while its feelings must be se- 
verely afflicted. In the prisons of Glas- 
gow alone there were last year no less 
than 93 persons confined for sums under 
one pound, and it was to be recollected 
that not one of those was likely to come 
out of prison, without having his morals 
polluted by the persons he was obliged to 
associate with in prison. The whole 
number of prisoners thus confined in all 
the Scotish prisons, amounted, he had 
reason to believe, to several hundreds, 
while he apprehended that those confined 
for sums under 5/. amounted to some 
thousands. He had also to observe, that 
nene of these poor prisoners were enti- 
tled to any prison allowance or succour, 
until ten days after their committal, while 
the receipt of each afterwards was only 
4d. per day. Yet the creditor could not 
commit one of these prisoners, without 
expending ten shillings, nor could the 
debtor be released without paying six 
shillings. Upon such facts, he thought it 
unnecessary to make any comment. The 
House would no doubt promptly and se- 
riously consider the means of remedying 
so great an evil.—The hon. member con- 
cluded with moving for accounts, 

1. “ Showing the number of persons 
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imprisoned in the different Prisons in 
Scotland during three years preceding the 
3lst December 1817, for debts not ex- 
ceeding one pound. 2. Of persons so 
imprisoned for debts exceeding one pound 
val under three pounds ; also above three 
pounds, and not exceeding five pounds, dis- 
tinguishing the numberin each class so con- 
fined for any period exceeding one month, 
three months, and six months, respectively. 
3. Showing when the prisoners became 
entitled to their legal aliment, together 
with the amount thereof in the highest 
and lowest cases.” 

Mr. M. A. Taylor recommended to 
the consideration of the hon. gentleman, 
the act passed some years ago, with re- 
spect to the confinement of debtors in 
this country, under the decrees of courts 
of conscience, and which act, he had the 
honour to propose to that House. In the 
provisions of this statute, he apprehended 
the hon. gentleman would find something 
to guide his judgment in framing a re- 
medy for the evil alluded to. 

Mr. W. Smith thought it highly cre- 
ditable to the hon. gentleman to have 
brought this important subject before the 
House, and he wished the chief magis- 
trates of other towns would direct their 
attention to objects equally interesting to 
humanity. For himself, he would freely 
say, that he thought our law materially 
defective in the tenderness which it always 
manifested towards property, while it was 
comparatively indifferent about liberty, 
and too often also about life. 

The motions were agreed to. 


Country Bank Notes Bitt.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that the 
House would recollect, that next Monda 
was fixed for the discussion of the Ban 
Restriction bill, and that on the same 
night the first reading of the Country 
Bank Notes bill was to take place. He 
now thought it his duty to seize the ear- 


liest opportunity of stating to the House, | 


that in consequence of some circum- 
stances which had occurred at a meeting 
with the chief country bankers yester- 
day, in which certain modifications had 
been proposed in the measure, which 
would render it impossible to be carried 
through during the present session, he 
inal move that the order of the day 
for the second reading of the bill be dis- 
charged [Hear, hear!]. He wished, 
therefore, that it should be understood, 
that, although his opinion respecting the 
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utility of the bill was not altered, it was 
not his intention to proceed farther with 
it until next session. 

Sir M. W. Ridley congratulated the 
House on the abandonment of this mea- 
sure. But he implored the right hon. 
gentleman, if he had any respect for the 
tranquillity of the country and the stabi- 
lity of public credit, to state most dis- 
tinctly the determination of his majesty’s 
government respecting the proposal of 
any measure of the kind at a future period. 
Otherwise the country bankers would be 
reduced toa state of the most injurious 
anxiety. 

Mr. Tierney hoped the House and the 
country would not allow themselves to 
be caught under such pretences. This 
was the second meeting at lord Liver- 
pool’s, in which the business of parlia- 
ment was arranged without consulting 
the House of Commons. It was thus its | 
sanction was set at nought. How could | 
he know the grounds on which this mca- 
sure was now withdrawn? Had the right | 
hon. gentleman given any reason? It was, | 
he said, in consequence of a meeting of 
the minister with a rich body of men. 
Did he fear, that if he persevered in a 
measure which so essentially affected their 
interests, they would leave him, in the | 
event of a general election, to shift for 
himself [ Hear, hear !] ? 

Lord Castlereagh never understood that 
when a member gave notice of his inten- | 
tion of submitting a measure to the con- | 
sideration of the House, he was deprived | 
of the discretion of withdrawing it, if he | 
should think proper, or of altering it as to | 
mode or time. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
was in the habit of imputing | 


that was an old expedient of his; and if 
he meant to be effective, he would recom- | 
mend him not to avail himself of it so} 
often. 

Mr. Brougham trusted that the country 
bankers would fairly understand how their | 
interests were affected by the present si- | 
tuation of this question. It had been dis- 
tinctly acknowledged that the principle of | 
the measure was not abandoned, but was 
to be again brought forward in a shape | 
somewhat different. He entertained not 
the smallest doubt that a similar measure 
would be introduced after the next elec- 
tion, and when circumstances would be 
more favourable to its success. 

Sir James Graham was glad to hear that 
the measure was to be postponed, —— 
his satisfaction was much diminished by 
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the of its revival next session. 


He believed its tendency to be very ine 
jurious to credit, and to the means of se- 
curing the regular payment of the taxes. 
He had conversed with many enlightened 
persons on this subject, and had not met 
with one who did not express his disap- 
probation of it. It had already materially 
shaken confidence in the country, and 
caused a considerable run on several banks. 
He had no interest in any country bank, 
but he entertained a most unfavourable 
opinion of the measure, and wished to 
hear that it was entirely relinquished. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that he should not fail to take the 
earliest opportunity of informing the House 
what were the ultimate intentions of his 
majesty’s government in reference to this 
subject. 

Mr. Calcraft said, it would appear from 
the last observation of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that the parties whose interests 
were to be affected by this measure, had 
merely craved time to consider the sub- 
ject; now he had heard quite the reverse, 
and that at the meeting at lord Liverpool's 
yesterday, the gentlemen present distinctly 
declared, that no time would reconcile 
them to the principle of the bill. They 
did not ask for a postponement of the 
question, with any view to time, but for 
an abandonment of it altogether, as a 
measure to which no time could reconcile 
them, and as one which, if carried into 
effect, would ruin their credit with the 
country. ‘ 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that as allusion 
had been made to the meeting at lord 
Liverpool’s yesterday, he felt it necessary 
to state, that he was one of the persons 
who had there attended, and who, with 
one or two exceptions, were gentlemen 
concerned in country banks, and not 
members of that House. It was due, beth 
to lord Liverpool and the chancellor of the 
exchequer to say, that they showed every 
disposition to hear with attention all the 
arguments urged against the proposition 
by the gentlemen whose interests it was 
to affect ; but he had also to add, that there 
was not an individual called to the meeting, 
or a country banker in England, who 
could at any period, or under any cir- 
cumstances, consent to the principle, in 
which the right hon. gentleman hadavowed 
it his intention to persevere. 

Mr. Lyttelton bore similar testimony to 
the dissatisfaction and alarm which the 
introduction of this measure had excited 
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among the bankers in that part of Wor- 
cestershire with which he was chiefly con- 
nected. He had received the strongest 
remonstrances against its progress through 
the House, and doubted not that this was 
the case with many honourable members. 
It was desirable that facts of this nature 
should be stated, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman might know the sentiment univer- 
sally entertained respecting designs which 
he had so imperfectly communicated. 
Mr. F. Douglas could not help making 
a single observation on the course taken 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
suggesting a departure from it in future. 
Would it not be as well if, when the right 


. hon. gentleman had a measure to introduce 


affecting the interests of a large body of 
individuals, he would see the necessit 
previously consulting them, instea 
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vindicating his right to delay or withdraw 
his motion, admitted that many of the ar- 
guments used yesterday at the meetin 
went against the principle of the bill. His 
opinion, however, was unchanged. He 
thought that, with some modifications, 
much good might still be done, and as 
there was no time to carry those into effect 
during the present session he should per- 
sist in his motion. 

The order for reading the bill a second 
time on Monday was then discharged. 
After which, it was ordered to be read a 
second time this day two months. 


ARTILLERY Drivers.] Mr. Bennet 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 


of | Royal Highness the Prince Regent, pray- 
of |ing that he would be graciously pleased 


taking that step after he had announced | to direct the payment of the sum of 
his measure, and yielding after he had ; 3,504/. to the officers of the eight troops 


tried the temper of the House. 
certainly be less alarming to the House 
and the country that he should in future 
adopt this more discreet course. 

Mr. Tierney should have been glad that 
the measure had been discussed, because 
he was persuaded that it would have been 
thrown out. His majesty’s ministers had 
not behaved fairly. The House were 
called upon to throw out this bill, but no 
reasons had been given why it should be 
done. He knew of none but the alleged 
want of time. Some better reasons should 
be produced and what could they be? 
All the House knew was, that the country 
bankers were inimical to the bill; but he 
looked at the measure as one of the legis- 
lature, and he conceived it very possible 
that he might be friendly to a bill to which 
the country bankers might feel adverse. 
The present mode must create consider- 
able alarm ; for it would not be known how 
the measure was thrown out, and country 
bankers must consider that the principle 
of the bill was maintained by his majesty’s 
ministers, to be probably renewed under 
circumstances more favourable to _ its 
adoption. They must then go on with 
their issues and circulation, in horror at 
the expectation of such a measure. The 
question ought to be fairly set at rest. As 
to the whole principle on which the cur- 
re of the country had been carried on 
for the last six or eight months, it was the 
most mischievous that could ever have 
entered the head of any chancellor of the 
exchequer. 


' The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 


It would | 


of the Royal Artillery Drivers, being the 
difference between the full and half-pay, 
and to assure his Royal Highness that 
this House will make good the same.” 
The hon. gentleman re-stated the reasons 
he had urged on a former evening, to 
show the justice and necessity of placing 
the officers of the artillery drivers corps 
on something like a par with those in 
other branches of the military service. 
As the officers to whose case he alluded 
were now placed, they had only their half- 
pay, notwithstanding their long service, 
and the wounds they might have received, 
while from the nature of the existing re- 
gulations, they could not, like other of- 
ficers, avail themselves of an opportunity 
of getting employment in other branches 
of the service. The case alluded to on a 
former evening by the hon. gentleman 
opposite, of the two battalions of Irish 
artillery, was not a case in point, for the 
officers of these battalions had the option 
of retiring on full pay, or of going into 
the royal artillery. He was sure the 
House would not countenance the propo- 
sition that those officers who spent their 
youth and health in the service of the 
country, were to be abandoned at the 
close of the war, and put on a worse foot- 
ing than others who had seen but compa- 
ratively little service. The hon. gentle- 
man concluded by moving his Address. 
Mr. Ward said, that the hon. gentle- 
man had placed him and those he repre- 
sented in a painful situation—that of being 
forced, from a sense of duty, to deny to 
a meritorious class of gentlemen, what, 
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if the House chose to grant it, the mas- 
ter-general had no personal wish to pre- 
vent. As long, however, as duty was to 
be performed, he was bound to state the 
official reasons against this grant. They 
were many and strong. But, in the first 
instance, he was anxious to deliver the 


case from all adventitious difficulty, and | 


utterly to deny that any promise, express 
or implied, had ever been made by the 
noble Jord at present at the head of the 
department, or any one acting under him, 
or, as far as he knew, any of their prede- 
cessors whatever. He had been called 
upon to deny that the officers themselves 
expected it in their own minds. But who 


could answer for what passed in another | 


man’s mind without inspiration, which he 
certainly did not possess? All he would 
do was to deny that they had any reason 
for such expectation—for even a sem- 
blance of a hope that any of the officers 
in question were to retire on full pay. 
That was confined to those of the four 
troops who had been arbitrarily as it were 
deprived of their commissions, while the 
troops themselves remained on service. 
All the rest had retired, as of course, 
with the troops they had commanded, and, 
as of course, on liteens. This was in 
fact the true, the real, and only distinc- 


tion between them, and afforded the | 


only reason that could govern the case. 
What was its history? In the hurry in 
which the whole driver service was com- 
posed, excellent as it now was, there was 
this great defect: that its officers, al- 
though they certainly had military rank, 
could have no military command; he 
meant of guns and gunners. By their 
commission [which he here read], their 
comimand was confined to commissary of- 
ficers, drivers, military farriers, and ar- 
tificers, and the management of the artil- 
lery horses. They were, therefore, or- 


dered to obey the youngest officer of the | 
the officers had retired on half-pay. 


regiment who had the charge of any ar- 
tillery in the field. Hence the Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry describe their 
duties rather as those of internal regula- 
tion, in respect to the state and condition 


of the horses and men, than those of 


the regular service in fighting the guns. 
These duties they had most satisfactorily 
performed, in the very teeth of the 
enemy, and, in as far as it required wore 
cool determination to be passive under 
danger, too much could not be said of 
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the terms of their commissions, on ac- 
count of the nature of their duties, they 
were told not to expect to rise higher than 
the rank of a captain-commissary. It 
was evident, meritorious as they certainly 
were, that with such commissions, great 
military promotion could not be open to 
them; and if they sustained any peculiar 
injury by being placed on half-pay, be- 
yond thousands of other gallant officers, 
it could not be from the Joss of such pro- 
motion.—He hoped nothing he had ob- 
served was calculated to hurt the feelings 
of any one of these meritorious persons ; 
many of them he believed had shown con- 
siderable talents ; among them he was the 
first to acknowledge those of the officer 
that had been brought forward (captain 
Humphreys). He believed, in fact, that 
it was the anomalous nature of their ser- 
vice, thus crippled, that alone prevented 
their pursuit of a full military career. 
But at least such an anomaly was found 
inconvenient, and themaster-general could 
not be blamed if he endeavoured, as soon 
as he could, to put an end toit. This 
could only be done, either by removing 
the officers, while the men were kept up, 
and introducing the officers of the regi- 
ment in their stead ; or by waiting till the 
troops themselves were reduced at a 
peace, and upon a re-establishment of the 
corps on a future war, making a new con- 
stitution. In the first instance, as these 
officers would have been arbitrarily de- 
prived of their commissions by no fault of 
theirs, and the service going on, it would 
have been unjust not to have given them 
the compensation of full pay. In the last, 
as the circumstance ef being on half-pay 
gives no right to return to the service, 
should other regulations forbid, no one 
could complain at not being restored. 
Then what had the noble lord done? In 
regard to eight out of twelve troops the 
men had at different times been disbanded, 


In regard to the four remaining, as the 


men were kept up, and officers of the 


horse artillery introduced, the driver of- 
ficers, thus forcibly, as it were, dispos- 
sessed, and faultless themselves, received 
the compensation due to them, namely, 
full pay. This was the real case. Was 


there any thing in argument to alter it >— 


their gallantry. But this did not alter the | 


condition of their service, by which, from 


The hon, gentleman had dwelt much upon 
the merits of captain Humphreys, and 
the fact that the 5th and 6th troops, 
fur which alone he pleaded, had served 
till September 1816, though ordered to 
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be reduced in April. Suppose they had 
served till now! if the men were reduced 
with them, would that make any differ- 
ence? That captain Humphreys had 
served 25 years meritoriously he was very 
willing to allow, and that a younger officer 
might be among those in the four senior 
troops, and had thus retired on full pay, 
might be true ; but what was there in this 
different from the chances of the whole 
army, where an older officer might go 
into a younger regiment on promotion, or 
any other reason, and be overtaken by a 
reduction, while a junior who had re- 
mained in the old regiment continued em- 
ployed. The hon. gentleman could not 
surely be ignorant of this, and wanted 
them therefore to introduce the strange 
confusion of either never being able to 
reduce the army by corps, or, upon every 
reduction, creating a revolution in all the 
old regiments — [Hear, hear!]. Such, 
then, was the principle. What was the 
practice? Why, even in this very artil- 
lery service, and this very corps of drivers, 
the precedents were all against them. 
In 1512, the commission of major in the 
corps was suppressed, and the officer, 
major James, placed upon half, not full 
pay; yet the office being declared useless, 
it was evident he could never return. At 
the peace, the artillery of the German 
legion, and also the foreign artillery, were 
reduced, and the officers (many of whom 
had served with distinction in the field) 
received, not full, but half-pay. These, 
also, were for ever out of the service. 
But a more exact case was to be found in 
that of the drivers on the Irish establish- 
ment, which had been reduced in 1802, 
not on full, but on half-pay. This was 
precisely in point: for these officers at 
this moment, enjoyed annuities to the 
amount of near 900/. a year. Now, what 
had these done, or those of the six troops 
on the English establishment, that the 

were not to be allowed the same benefit 
as those in whose favour the hon. gentle- 
man pushed the department to break all 
rules? Nothing! and if this question 
were carried, the master-general could 
not and would not oppose their arrears.— 
This brought him to the question of fi- 
nance. The arrears of the Irish drivers 
oflicers would be more than 15,000/. those 
of the English more than 10,000/., besides 
an increased permanent expense of about 
6,000/. a year; but besides these, there 
was a battalion of Irish artillery reduced 
at the Union, never to return to the ar- 
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tillery service, whose arrears would be 
full 22,0002. ; in all 47,000/. With neither 
right nor precedent for them, with all 
precedent against them, were the House 
prepared to grant away all this money? 
Or, when the master-general and board 
were called upon, from one end of the 
country to the other (and by no one more 
loudly than by the hon. gentleman who 
made this motion), could they on such a 
case be deemed good stewards for the 
public, if they sanctioned the application ? 
He rested it, however, not on the ground 
of finance. God forbid that a question of 
justice should become a question of 
money ! but in a case where there was no 
justice, finance must have its weight. It 
was really painful to him to say there was 
no justice in this demand, but it was 
forced upon him. An opinion was thus 
publicly called for, and he was bound to 
give it, or relinquish his duty. Were the 
country rich enough, with his good will, 
all officers who had served as long and as 
well as captain Humphreys, should retire 
on full pay. As it was he was at a loss to 
discover what there was in the case of any 
of these gentlemen (meritorious as he had 
allowed them to be), to set them above 
the claims of their brother officers and 
those of the whole British army, whose 
duties were at least more immediately mi- 
litary, who had many of them bled for 
their country, and who had even paid for 
their commissions, which these officers 
had not. For these the commander-in- 
chief had laboured in vain to procure such 
a boon as this: and he would state his 
royal highness’s opinion, that ‘f this mea- 
sure were carried, it would be unjust to 
others, and create the greatest discontent. 
It was said, officers of the line had not 
lost their military career; he had shown, 
from their commissions, that that of the 
driver officers was, at best, but most con- 
tracted. It was said that the Irish batta- 
lion had been left eligible to commissions 
in the line; he could only say, as far as 
the ordnance were concerned, the driver 
officers were not ineligible. If being 
accustomed to evolutions, to command 
and to obey, and act coolly in the face of 
an enemy, could make officers eligible, he 
for one, should say they were eminently 
so. But the discretion was in the com- 


mander-in-chief, not the master-general, 

and the line itself was dependent upon that 

discretion. Gentlemen had argued as if 

there was a right in the half-pay of the 

line to succeed to vacant commissions. 
(2 8) 
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This was fallacious. The half-pay was a 
remuneration for past service, but gave 
no right to future employment. Regula- 
tion might sweep away a whole class at 
once. Suppose, for example, the com- 
mander in chief were to resolve to call no 
one from the half-pay beyond the age of 
30, this would exclude a great body of 
officers; but would they, on that account, 
have a right to come to the House and 
demand full pay?— Upon the whole, 
he and those he represented, were 
fully convinced there was no colour of 
argument for the motion. Nevertheless, 
he was very glad to state one, the only 
boon which the master-general felt he 
could authorize in their favour, viz. that 
as they were out of the artillery service, 
and deemed so in the line, they should be 
allowed to hold their allowances, consis- 
tently with any other employment under 
government they might acquire. This 
was more than any officer of the army 
enjoyed, be his services, his distinctions. 
or even his wounds, what they might. 
He trusted the House would permit this, 
and it was the only agreeable part of the 
task he had to perform, as he cuuld assure 
the offiders concerned, and the hon, gen- 
tleman who supported the motion, that 
he never felt his parliamentary duty so 
painful as in being obliged, for the rea- 
sons stated, to give it his opposition. 

Mr. Lyttclton felt pertectly satisfied 
with the observations made by the hon. 
member, for the candour in making which 
he gave him great credit. Indeed, some 
part of the hon. member's remarks were 
an anticipation of those which he intended 
to offer on the subject. He would not 
therefore take up the time of the House 
by adverting farther to the topics on which 
the hon. member had so ably delivered 
himseif. There was, however, one cir- 


cumstance, on which he begged leave to 
say aword. He alluded to the affidavit | 
which was to be made by every officer on 
receiving his half-pay, of his not holding — 
any situation under the Crown. ‘This he | 
conceived to be a great grievance to the. 
whole service. He could not see, why a, 
military man, who had long served his | 
country, and after that service had been | 
placed upon half-pay, should be precluded | 
from again acting in any other than a_ 
military capacity, except with the loss of | 
his half-pay. If they were found efficient | 
for civil situations, he saw no reason why 
they should not be employed, and hold 
their half-pay at the same time. 
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Mr. Benson said, that there was nothing 
in the commissions of these officers, no- 
thing in their communications with the 
ordnance, which held out that the services 
of this corps would be absolutely annihi- 
lated. He held in his hand a Jetter from 
the late duke of Richmond to an officer 
on the establishment, in which the follow- 
ing passage occurred :—“ It was certainly 
not meant that you should not rise to 
higher situations in the service.” This 
held out a sort of hope of their attaining 
higher rank. There was nothing in it to 
show that on a peace their services would 
be absolutely «nnihilated, and all prospect 
taken away of their entering into the army 
or artillery. 

Mr. Calcraft thought that from the 
clear and candid statement made by the 
hon. member, there was nothing in the 
case of the officers of which they had a 
just right to complain. He therefore felt 
himself obliged to oppose the motion, 
which, if carried, would, in his opinion, 
create invidious distinctions in the service. 
He trusted that his hon. friend would not 
press it, and he felt satisfied that if the 
officers on whose behalf it was made, 
should come to hear of what had fallen 
from the hon. member opposite (Mr. 
Ward), there was not one of them who 
would not feel that no injustice had been 
done to him. There was, besides, a great 
difference between the situation of the 
officers of the artillery drivers and the 
officers of the army, in this respect, that 
the latter purchased their commissions, 
which the former did not. 

Mr. Benaet, in reply, repeated, that the 
case of the officers he had mentioned was 
one of great hardship. The nature of 
their services seemed altogether to be 
overlooked. They were, in fact, the very 
sinews of the army, for without them the 
guns, ammunition, or provisions, could 
not be carried from place to place. A 
great many of the officers had suffered 
severely in the service, and many of them 
were at present entirely dependant upon 
the small allowance which they enjoyed. 
If the motion he had made should not be 
carried, it would at least be a satisfaction 
to him, that by the agitation of the ques- 
tion some benefit was likely to result to 
the officers of this deserving corps. 

The motion was then put, and negatived, 
without a division. 


SETTLEMENT oF THE Poor 
Mr. Sturges Bourne said, he should tres- 
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pass as shortly as possible on the attention , he belonged to it, by which means he was 
ofthe House, while he detailed the prin- allowed to reside in the parish of B., till he 
cipal provisions of a bill, for altering the | became chargeable to it. This was the 
existing law of settlements, which, under law till our own time, when the 35th of 
the authority of the committee on the poor the king liberated the lower orders from 
laws, he should move for leave to bring the power of parish officers. From the 
in. He should give a short view of the | passing of the 35th the evil had been in a 
law on the subject up to the present! great manner done away, so far as re- 
period. In the early part of the reign of garded the power of removing from parish 
gueen Elizabeth the maintenance of the to parish. But when the labourer required 
oor was first established by law, and the | relief, from illness or other causes, then 
aw of settlement was then also for the | the most distressing scenes frequently 
first time introduced. That law laid down | took place. If from illness, or other 
various rules for determining the parish to | causes, an individual required assistance, 
which any pauper should he held to be- he was removed perhaps to a distant part 
long, but it empowered all persons to of the country, which he had not seen for 
remove from parish to parish at pleasure. | many years, and where he could obtain 
That law continued in force for near a| no employment. This evil of the existing 
century, till the beginning of Charles the , law called loudly for remedy. The laws 
2nd, when considerable doubts having | which had grown out of the i3th and 14th 
existed on the subject, and different deci- Charles 2nd, for attaching people to the 
sions having been given of what was to be parishes where they worked, had com- 
held a settlement, a month's residence pletely failed. A forty days residence in 


having in some cases been taken, in others | 
a very different period of time, by the. 
13th and 14th Charles the 2nd_ these | 
doubts were removed. The preamble of , 
thut bill stated, that great mischief had | 
been done in parishes where there were | 
extensive wastes and commons, by persons | 
taking up a residence on them, 
and when they had plundered the woods, 
removing to other parishes. This law of 
the 13th and 14th Charles the 2nd conti- 
nued the basis of the law of settlement up | 
to a recent period. The effect of that | 
law was, to confine poor persons to their 
own parishes, than which nothing could 
be more unpleasant to the individuals so 
confined, and more unprofitable to the 
state. It gave a settlement to an indivi- 
dual on a residence of forty days in a 
parish, but it at the same time gave power 
to the parish officers to remove all per- | 
sons taking up a residence in the parish 
and not renting a tenement of 10/. a year. 
Under that law it was not unnatural that 
persons coming into a parish should con- 
ceal their residence. A subsequent act 
required a certain notice to be given; and 
as it was afterwards found that this was 
not sufficient and that collusion took place, 
it was enacted that notice should be given 
in the parish church. To obviate the in- 
conveniences which arose under this state 
of the law, the system of granting certifi- 
cates was resorted to. ‘Thus, a person 
wishing to remove from the parish of A. 
to the parish of B. received a certificate 
from the parish of A., acknowledging that 


a parish where a man did not work gavea 
settlement, while another person who had 
worked forty years in a parish had not a 
settlement in it. With regard to the liti- 
gation to which they gave rise, it was end- 
less. Even under the existing law the 
questions of fact were innumerable. The 
number of appeals to the quarter sessions 
against orders of removal last year were 
4,700. One of the most fruitful sources 
of litigation was, the renting a tenement 
of the value of 102. yearly. The most 
contradictory evidence was frequently 
given by surveyors, as to the value of a 
tenement. Another source of settlement 
—the hiring of servants—was also the 
cause of much litigation; but he would 
refer those gentlemen who wished to go 
more minutely into the subject, to the re- 
port of the committee on the poor laws. 
But great as the evil of litigation was, it 
was not the greatest evil. A person might 
be removed to a distant part of the king- 
dom, where he might have settled in an 
early part of his life. Ifa person did not 
rent a tenement of 10/. value, it was in 
many cases not in his power to gain a 
settlement. In many parts of the country 
great pains were taken to prevent the ob- 
taining of settlements—tenants were 
bound down in their leases not to hire a 
servant for more than a certain number of 
wecks, to prevent his obtaining a settle- 
ment. The country at large were sensible 
of the evil of the system; and it was ne- 
cessary, therefore, to look to a remedy 
for the evil. Some persons thought the 
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law of settlement should be altogether 
done away, and that the poor ought to be 
maintained by the parish where they hap- 
pened to be when they first required sup- 

ort. But the consequence of this would 

e, that persons would flock to particular 
ees and in great towns a door would 

e open to innumerable frauds, and to 
endless vagrancy. But all these evils, it 
was again very confidently said, might be 
done away with, by —— this relief 
out of a national fund. But what check 
would there be on the expenditure? Was 
there such a tender feeling at present with 
respect to defrauding the public? Was it 
not seen, on the contrary, that persons 
who lived by defrauding the revenue were 
not unpopular?—that this was the em- 
ployment of persons in a rank of life much 
above the lowest ?—persons who would be 
ashamed of defrauding private individuals? 
These people were looked on with com- 
placency, and he would leave the House 
to judge what might be expected when 
motives of humanity were added, and 
when every parish umm be anxious 
to gratify his feelings of humanity at the 
expense of the public. A national fund 
was therefore quite impossible ; and it be- 
came necessary to attach people to the 
parishes where they were to obtain local 
relief. The first ground for obtaining a 
settlement to which he should advert was 
birth. This would put an end in a short 
time to all litigation, as every person’s 
birth would be registered. But against 
birth there were many serious objections. 
Another ground was residence for a cer- 
tain time, three years for instance. It 
was worthy of the consideration of the 
House, whether, after all, this was not the 
best plan. He could see no injury from a 
settlement being obtained in a_ place 
where a person resided for three years. 
He should suggest to the House a mode 
of arrangement, which might go far to do 
away any difficulties connected with this 
subject. He should propose, that, after 
three years residence in a parish, an indivi- 
dual should then be at liberty, at the 
option of the pari-h-officers, to have it ad- 
judged that he had resided three years. 
In case of refusal, instead of appeal to the 
quarter sessions, he should propose, that 
the decision be given to any two magis- 
trates in the neighbourhood. It appeared 
to him that there could be no difficulty in 

roving a residence of the time required. 

he House, of course, understood that he 
proposed no retrospect. ‘There might be 
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a difficulty with respect to occasional ab- 
sence. He shouuld propose, that a resi- 
dence of three years, without an absence 
of more than 60 days in each year, without 
being in the mean time chargeable on any 
parish, and without the individual’s having 
been convicted of any crime or misde- 
meanor, should entitle to settlement in a 
parish. This would obviate the present 
restrictions in hiring servants, and would 
have the effect of producing a stronger 
attachment between them. In short, this 
regulation he conceived would, in every 
way, be favourable to morals and good 
conduct. He should propose, that no 
settlement be gained under the age of 16. 
This might remove any disinclination to 
taking boys and apprentices. Another 
object of his bill would be to suspend the 
incurring the expense of removal till the 
decision of any appeal. In many cases 
this would save the expense of removing a 
man and his whole tamily to a distant 
part of the country. The alterations 
which he proposed were really not inno- 
vations, but bringing back the law to 
what it anciently was ; andifhe erred, he 
erred with very great authority, with both 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Whitbread in their bills. 
The right hon. gentleman referred also to 
another authority which might be con- 
sidered still greater on this subject, that 
of Dr. Burn, who wrote the history of the 
poor laws. He concluded with moving 
‘“‘ That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
amend the laws respecting the Settlement 
of the Poor.” 

Mr. Atkins Wright wished to know the 
period of time that would be required to 
entitle a pauper to a settlement, and the 
time of removal in cases of appeal. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne replied, that three 
years was the period required, and that 
the pauper must not have been absent 
more than 60 days in each of those vears. 
The days were not to be consecutive, but 
in the course of the whole year his ab- 
sence must not have been greater. No 
removal was to take place during an ap- 
peal, unless wished by the parish, who 
were, in that case, to be liable for all the 
expense. He wished to take that oppor- 
tunity to explain what was to be proposed 
respecting servants. When servants had 
been three years with one master, and 
resided during that period in different 
parishes, it was proposed to make that 
parish liable for their maintenance where 
they had been for the last two or three 
months. 
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Sir Charles Monck said, that as the 
right hon. gentleman had referred to Dr. 
Burn’s authority, to show the propriety of 
reverting to the ancient law, he must re- 
mind him that the ancient law was not 
that three years constituted a settlement ; 
but that, if the pauper had previously re- 
sided in another parish for more than 
three years, for five or six years, he should 
be removed to that parish; but this was 
rather a matter of curiosity. Such an 
alteration in the law of the land as was 
now proposed must occasion injustice. 
They could not sweep away laws once 
existing, whether good or bad, without 
gross injustice. The proposed law in this 
case did not seem to meet the evil. It 
did not prevent litigation, as to which of 
several parishes was under the stronger 
obligation to support the poor, in cases 
where the residence had uot been three 
years in any one of them. A. B. and C. 
are equally bound, as far as residence is 
concerned, to maintain a pauper. Which 
of them is to be liable? This was the 
great difficulty to be removed. The law 
of maintenance was sufficiently clear—the 
pauper must be maintained. But the 
question respected the law of settlement, 
who was to maintain this pauper? There 
was another provision which he consi- 
dered liable to objection. The acquisi- 
tion of settlement was to be vitiated by 
any crime committed by the pauper. If 
the pauper committed a crime in one 
parish, why should another parish be 
therefore punished? The parish in which 
the crime was committed ought rather to 
be punished. It was agreeable to the law 
of the land, and the ancient custom of 
England, that the neighbourhood should 
be responsible for crimes committed 
amongst them. 

Lord Castlereagh rose to deprecate 
going into a discussion on the measure in 
the present stage of the question. It 
would be more satisfactory to wait till the 
bill should be printed. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he was certainly 
not prepared to discuss the principle of 
the bill, but he did not see why an opi- 
nion should not be now given upon the 
measure. At the same time he felt by no 
means disposed to make any objections to 
the proposed measure. e conceived it 
to be a great improvement, and one that 
would prevent much inconvenience, much 
expense, and much suffering. This opi- 
nion he now gave, having had consider- 
able experience in former years of the 
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operation of the poor laws. The distress 
occasioned to the wretched paupers by 
sudden removals, and to a great distance, 
was extremely painful to every mind of 
reflection and humanity. It was mon- 
strous to suppose that it was a matter of 
indifference to the pauper where he should 
be maintained. It was often of the utmost 
importance to him. On a sudden illness, 
depriving him of the power to work at his 
employment, he was removed to another 
parish, perhaps far distant, where, when 
he recovered, no employment was to be 
found for him. He had known a jour- 
neyman printer to have been so removed 
to a place where no printing was done, 
and where he could consequently obtain 
no employment. He, therefore, thought 
the proposed alteration most beneficial, 
most advantageous in its consequences, 
and altogether the most beneficia! regu- 
lation on the subject during the present 
reign. He had often viewed it as the 
greatest cruelty to an unfortunate pauper 
to be, on account of a temporary illness, 
removed to a place where he would be 
surrounded with strangers, and where, if 
he recovered, no employment could be 
found. The distress to the pauper was 
very great, the expense of removal was 
great, and the ultimate burthen to the 
public was often much increased by this 
cruel law. He would take another op- 
portunity of considering the details of the 
measure, but he could not now avoid 
saying that he thought it the greatest im- 
provement that could possibly be made. 

Mr. Lockhart stated instances of the 
increase of litigation which he had lately 
remarked at two quarter-sessions. In one 
instance, the increase was from 1 to 20; 
in another from 1 to 16. He also men- 
tioned instances of fraud and imposition 
by paupers having apprentices, and by 
men having property in one parish and 
removing to another parish, and taking 
houses rented so low as to come under 
the law of settlement. These evils re- 
quired correction, and he hoped the mea- 
sure proposed would be effectual. He 
apprehended, however, that by this mea- 
sure a greater proportion of paupers would 
be thrown upon the towns. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


New Cuurcnes Buitpine BILL.] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on this bill, 

Sir Frederick Flood said, he had heard 
that, for the purpose of building the new 
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churches, the sum of one million was to 
be raised from the consolidated fund of 
England and Ireland. This, according to 
the proportion settled at the Union, being 
two-seventeenths for Ireland, would throw 
upon that country a part of this expense 
amounting to 120,000/. If such was the 
case, he hoped that Ireland would partake 
of the advantage. He was as desirous as 
any man to see new churches built for the 
accommodation of the established church. 
Ireland required such accommodation as 
much as England, for the population had 
greatly increased there, and was becoming 
more numerous every day. There was 
not a country in the world more produc- 
tive of population. The Protestant reli- 
gion, too, was advancing as fast as any 
other description of religion. It could 
not be denied that Ireland was very much 
indebted to England, but it should be 
remembered also, that England was very 
much indebted to Ireland ; and it was the 
interest of every Briton to support her. 
Her officers and soldiers always fought 
gallantly. Not one of them deserted 
their standard. In the time of Mr. Per- 
ceval, 50,000/. was granted for repairing 
churches in Ireland, and the same for 
first fruits in last session. They were not 
able to bear this. The right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer could not 
but see the distress of the country when 
he was last there. It was apparent; par- 
ticularly in Dublin, the finest metropolis 
in the whole world. He must have ob- 
served the wretchedness of the place— 
some of the houses deserted, and a great 
part of the windows stopped up to avoid 
the tax. There were palaces there no 
doubt—there was the lord lieutenant’s 
palace—but they were deserted; they 
were not frequented as formerly by the 
gentry and nobility, because their parlia- 
ment was taken away from them. In the 
part of the country with which he was 
acquainted, he often saw people leaving 
the churches for want of room. He 
hoped, therefore, the benefit of this mea- 
sure would be extended there. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
lieved he could remove the difficulties and 
satisfy the objections of the hon. baronet. 
This measure would not be attended with 
any injustice to Ireland. Of that he 
hoped they would never be guilty towards 
her, for they were fully sensible of the 
merits of their Irish fellow-subjects. The 
hon. baronet was mistaken in all the points 
to which he had alluded. In the first 
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place, this was not to be a grant from the 
consolidated fund. In the second place, 
the proportion of two-seventeenths, esta- 
blished at the Union, did not now exist. 
It was done away two years back, when 
the exchequers of both countries were 
consolidated. As to the grant of 50,0001. 
alluded to, a similar one was voted every 
year since 1810, not for the repair of 
churches, but for the commission of first 
fruits. Last year it was only 30,0001. If 
more accommodation was necessary for 


the congregations in Ireland, which he 


was happy to learn were upon the increase, 
the House, he had no doubt, would pro- 
vide it most cheerfully. 

Sir W. Scott objected to the clause 
which entitled twelve well-disposed per- 
sons to build a church, and appoint a 
minister with the consent of the bishop, 
as tending to disturb the tranquillity of 
the church by the introduction of dogma- 
tical sectaries, and by infringing on the 
rights of patrons. It was unworthy, too, 
in the church, to depend on private funds 
for its increase or support. He objected 
also to the language of the clause: the 
expression ‘ well disposed” was loose in 


the extreme, and no certain coustruction 
could be put uponit. Their being house- 
holders of the parish was no protection ; 
for strangers who did not belong to the 
parish might join with them; and if the 
bishop refused his consent, he would be 
exposed to a degree of od:um he might 
be very unwilling to encounter. A clause 
of this nature could not fail to encounter 
“opposition in another place, and might 
-endanger the success of the bill altoge- 
ther. He, therefore, moved its rejection. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
fended the clause, and thought that the 
church should avail itself of all sources of 
‘assistance from private liberality. He 
_ could state, in answer to an apprehension 
that had fallen from his right hon. friend, 
that this clause would not endanger the 
bill in another place. Those who were 
most interested had been consulted, and 
had expressed their acquiescence in it. 
The clause would not enable strangers to 
introduce sectarians; it mentioned only 
that twelve well-disposed householders of 
the parish, and others, might build, and 
have two presentations. As the law stood 
already, nothing could prevent parties 
from building and preaching as long as 
they liked, doctrines the most opposite 
to those of the church. With respect 


to patrons, the clause did not interfere 
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with their right of presentation ; and as to 
its being unworthy of the church to profit 
by private munificence, the right hon. 
gentleman must be aware, that a great 
proportion of the churches at present 
existing had been founded by private pa- 
trons. He could not, therefore, consent 
to abandon the clause. 

Mr. Wrottesley opposed the clause as 
likely to make a serious inroad on the 
rights of the established church. If this 

roposition were to be pressed, he hoped 
it would be made the subject of a separate 
bill, that the present measure which was 
so generally approved, might not be 
clogged with that which appeared so ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr. Bathurst was willing to give both 
of the clauses his support, because he 
did not wish to endanger the success of 
the bill, but he would consent to them only 
with some modification. One of the clauses 
allowed twelve persons, who might pro- 
vide the necessary funds for the building 
of a church or chapel, to apply to the 
bishop for the purpose, and having ob- 
tained his consent to proceed in the erec- 
tion of the said church or chapel. The 
subscribers were then to have the right 
of two presentations, through trustees 
appointed by the majority. Now it might 
so happen, that the greater part of the 
funds might be raised without the parish, 
and of course that the nomination might 
rest with people not belonging to it. To 
the clause, as it thus stood, he could not 
agree. He could not consent to the no- 
mination being placed in the hands of 
extra-parechial subscribers. He would 
therefore propose, when the proper time 
came, some modification, making it ne- 
cessary for the majority of the subscribers 
to be resident parishioners. No person 
unconnected with the parish could have a 
personal interest in appointing a Christian 
instructor. General subscribers should 
not therefore be allowed to exercise the 
right of presentation. He did not wish 
to check the liberality of individuals which 
came in aid of the liberality of parliament 
to promote so laudable an object as the 
erection of places of worship, but he did 
not see how the limitation he proposed 
could have that effect. The society which 
had been formed for promoting this ob- 
ject had subscribed without any condition, 
and had even gone before parliament in 
raising funds for the purpose. As no plan 
had been laid down by the legislature on 
which to proceed, and as no faith had 
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been pledged, there could be no faith 
broken with them under whatever regula- 
tions they were allowed to expend their 
subscriptions. In the case of parishes 
which received the aid of parliament, that 
aid could be extended on any conditions 
parliament chose; and one of those con- 
ditions ought to be, to limit the right of 
presentation, which might be given once 
or twice as an inducement to co-operate 
to a majority of resident subscribers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there was not such a difference be- 
tween himself and his right hon. friend 
as might at first sight appear. It was to 
be supposed that the majority of sub- 
scribers would be resident parishioners, 
and a discretion was allowed to the bishop 
to grant or withhold his consent, as he saw 
how the funds were raised. The incum- 
bent and patron likewise were to be con- 
sulted, and it was not likely that th 
would agree to any proposition by which 
an extra-parochial influence would be 
created. The incumbent himself might 
be a subscriber. He would not object 
to the introduction of some words by 
which the evils apprehended might be 
prevented, and the objections stated ob- 
viated. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the objection 
was not answered by referring to the 
power conferred on the bishop by the bill. 
The bishop was only allowed to judge of 
the expediency of erecting an additional 
place of worship, and of the sufficiency 
of the funds raised for the purpose. He 
had no right to inquire whence those 
funds came, or into whose hands the right 
of presentation might devolve. 

Mr. Peel expressed his entire concur- 
rence with every observation whic’: fell 
from his right hon. and learned friend. 
The objectionable clauses did not seem 
necessarily connected with the rest of the 
bill, and might easily be detached from it, 
to be made the subject of a separate dis« 
cussion. They, therefore, ought to be 
introduced in a separate bill, and deter- 
mined on their own grounds. If right, 
they might be voted by themselves; if 
wrong, they ought to be rejected without 
injury to what was right. The consent 
of the House ought not to be purchased 
to an objectionable measure by its union 
with what was desirable, nor ought the 
regulation of the latter to be hazarded 
by being coupled with the former. The 
bishop was not allowed to judge by the bill 
of the source from whence the funds 
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arose. If twelve well-disposed persons 
agreed to raise the necessary funds, they 
might apply to him, and have his consent 
to the erection of a place of worship, to 
which the trustees elected by the majo- 
rity of subscribers, wherever they resided, 
would have the right of presenting twice. 
This description of persons appeared to 
him to be as indefinite as the result of 
their operations might be injurious to the 
rights of the church. What was meant 
by well-disposed persons, when the 
term was introduced into an act of par- 
liament? Crime was defined by law, but 
he never yet heard of a definition of mo- 
rality in a statute. How were we to 
measure good dispositions, or ascertain 
the character of well-disposed persons by 
an act of parliament ? He was confirmed 
in his objections to this clause of the bill 
by the very concessions that had already 
been made, and the amendments intro- 
duced. In the original proposal of the 
measure, the subscribers were to have the 
right of nominating thrice. His right 
hon. friend, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, had now reduced this right to two 
turns of nomination, and another right 
hon. friend (Mr. Bathurst) spoke of one. 
Why was the original proposition aban- 
doned, if it were right? In the bill there 
was no description of the kind of fabrics 
to be raised, and no provision made for 
their repairs. They might only be of a 
kind to last so long as the original sub- 
scribers had an interest in the nomination 
of the clergyman; and might devolve to 
the patron or the incumbent when unfit 
for use. He opposed the clause, and 
wished it separated from the bill. 

Dr. Phillimore said, it became the 
House to consider the want of churches, 
and whether the legislature would not re- 
lax in certain rights to enable the zeal of 
individuals to concur with the wishes of 
parliament. It was true, indeed, that law 
was unbending, but this was not the case 

ith legislation. If there was a real want 


‘of churches, he had rather that churches 


were erected by sectarists, than not built 
at all. He was not for separating the 
measure from the bill. Notwithstanding 
the anxiety he felt to maintain the ascen- 
dancy of the church, he confessed that he 
wished to see the present clause carried. 
It would, however, be recollected, that 
the bishops still retained the power to 
repel all abuses of the bill. 

Sir M. W. Ridley felt it his duty to ob- 
ject to the clause, and doubted much if 
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the bishops had a power to prevent the 
abuses of it. He hoped it would finally 
form a separate bill. 

Lord Castlereagh would shortly state 
the grounds upon which he should sup- 
port the clause. He much doubted, in 
the present state of the growing popula- 
tion of the country, whether the amazing 
void of religion could be supplied without 
some collateral aid. He had rather not 
tempt men into the church; and if this mea- 
sure could have that effect, he wished it put 
under guards. It would still be open to the 
incumbent and the bishop to control the 
appointment of the minister of such church 
or chapel. He believed it would benefit 
the common cause, if the people had the 
pointing out of their ministers ; this would 
accelerate the establishment. This being 
his general impression, he would vote for 
the clauses. At the same time, he was 
not prepared to say that they should not 
be separated, though they were members 
of the same system. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald regretted that he was 
compelled to vote against the measure 
proposed by his right hon. friend: he 
feared that the bill would be endangered 
if the clause were introduced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not concur in the idea of excluding pri- 
vate liberality from assisting the services 
of the church. When they saw the land 
covered with dissenting meetings by pri- 
vate liberality, he wished to afford the 
same means to the established church, 
and was confident of its success. 

The House then divided:—For the 
clause, 22; Against it, 47: Majority 
against it, 25. The chairman then re- 
ported progress, and asked leave to sit 
again. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May }. 

Forcery or Bank Nores.] Sir C. 
Morgan presented a Petition from several 
inhabitants of Birmingham, setting forth, 

‘« That the Petitioners observing, with 
feelings of deep concern, the increasing 
number of prosecutions arising from and 
out of the forgery of Bank of England notes, 
are of opinion that a due regard to public 
morals, as well as public credit and secu- 
rity, requires that the utmost endeavours 
should be made to diminish the evil; that 
it appears to the petitioners that some of 
the principal causes of the frequent com - 
mission of these crimes are to be found im 
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the slight and insufficient manner in which 
the plates are engraved, in the paucity 
of words used in the notes, in the want of 
variety in the character employed; in the 
small quantity of manuscript, and in the 
uniform badness of the hand-writing, all 
which contribute to the facility with which 
these notes are now imitated by the infe- 
rior class of engravers, and make it so 
difficult for the community at large to dis- 
tinguish between a forged and a genuine 
Bank note; that the petitioners conceive 
that the art of writing on copper-plate is 
now carried to such perfection in this 
country, that this alone, if applied by the 
best artists of that class to the execution 
of the Bank of England notes, would ren- 
der their imitation exceedingly difficult if 
not impossible, even without the introduc- 
tion of an expensive and complicated vig- | 
nette: and that this improved style of | 
copper-plate writing, when combined with | 
an increased quantity and a more artifi- | 
cial arrangement of the words, both en. 
graved and written, in each note, would | 
remove in a great degree the temptation | 
to crime by increasing the difficulty of its | 
commission, and would thus prevent those | 
numerous trials and frequent executions 
which shock the feelings of the humane 
and disgrace the character of the coun- | 
try ; that, in the opinion of the petitioners, — 
an additional and important obstacle to 
the success of those who now make a trade 
of forging and uttering Bank of England 
notes would be interposed by the simple 
expedient of affixing the king’s stamp to 
each note; and the petitioners submit, 
that this of itself, without any alteration 
in the present mode or amount of the | 
composition for the duty paid by the Bank, 
would afford to the public a familiar and _ 
easy mode of detecting forgeries ; the pe- | 
titioners, therefore, humbly pray the House 
to take this matter into their serious con- 
sideration, with a view of ascertaining 
whether, by these or by some other means, | 
the forgery of Bank of England notes may 
not be prevented, or at least rendered 
more difficult.” 

On the motion, that the petition do lie 
on the table, 

Mr. Dugdale said, he thought the case 
stated by the petitioners deserved the 
most serious consideration of the House. 

Mr. Grenfell gave notice, that if the 
motion about to be brought forward b 
his right hon. friend should not succeed, 
it was the intention of his hon. and learn- 
ed friend (sir J. Mackintosh) to move, 
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some day next week, for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the forgery 
of Bank of England notes. 

Sir James Graham stated, that half the 
Bank of England notes circulated in the 
three northern counties turned out to be 
forgeries. Therefore, those counties were 
the more alarmed by the apprehended 
attempt to force the circulation of Bank 
of England notes in preference to coun- 
try Bank notes: for the latter were scarcely 
ever forged, because they were liable to 
be so readily detected ; but the forgery of 
Bank of England notes was so frequent, 
that the grand jurors of the counties al- 
luded to were quite shocked at the num- 
ber of the bills of indictment preferred 
for felony. He hoped that this subject 
would mect with the serious attention of 
the House. 

Mr. Thompson said, that no one could 
reflect without horror upon the multi- 
plication of forgeries to which the pre- 
sent system gave birth. He was assured, 
that no less than thirty forgeries of Bank 
of England notes were detected every 
week at the several country banks. The 
Bank of England suffered no loss by these 


. forgeries, but the poor and ignorant, into 


whose hands the forged notes fell, suf- 
fered most severely. Surely, then, some 
means should be adopted to put an end 
to the evil. The Bank might easily, he 
thought, contrive to call in all its old 
notes, and issue notes upon a new plan, 
and thus forgery would be checked, at 
least for atime. But was it not possible 
to devise some plate which could not be 
imitated? Every description of ingenuity 
should be employed upon such a subject. 
It was the peculiar duty of the Bank of 
England to do so. There were last year 
not less than 140 capital forgeries de- 
tected. To what sanguinary persecutions, 
then, must such a system give birth? 
The Bank directors might coolly in their 
parlour give orders for a prosecution, but 
they ought to know and feel that every 
such order was tantamount to an order 
for the death of a fellow-creature, and 
that the multiplication of these melancholy 
deaths was owing, in a great measure, to 
the bungling clumsy manner in which their 
notes were at present constructed. 
General Thornton said, that he had two 
years ago endeavoured to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject, and he 
congratulated both the House and the 
country upon the impression which now 
so generally prevailed, as to justify the 
(2 F) 
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hope of some remedy for the evil com- 
plained of. 

Mr. Dugdale seeing sir James Mackin- 
tosh enter the House, asked the hon. and 
learned gentleman whether he meant to 
bring forward any motion upon this sub- 
ject? 

Sir J. Mackintosh answered in the af- 
firmative, and said, that should the motion 
which his right hon. friend was about to 
bring forward this evening unfortunately 
fail, he would, in the course of the even- 
ing, give notice, for the next open day, 
of the motion alluded to by the hon. gen- 
tleman. 

General Gascoyne said, that Bank of 
England notes formed the principal cir- 
culating medium at Liverpool, and that 
the state in which the notes of low value 
generally were, afforded facilities for for- 
gery. Many of these notes were, indeed, 
so old and worn out from being long in 
circulation, that it was dangerous to fold 
them. In London notes were seldom 
found in such a state, because they could 
be easily exchanged at the Bank; and if 
some means were adopted for facilitating 
the exchange of notes in the country, he 
thought that something might be done to 
impede the operation of forgery; but 
much more efficacious measures must be 
adopted to prevent the great evils of for- 
gery, if the nation was to go on with its 
present circulating medium. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


or THE CiRcULATING MEDIUM 
—AND ResumpTION oF CASH PAYMENTS 
BY THE Bank.] Mr. Tierney said, he 
rose in pursuance of the notice which he 
had given several weeks ago, to call the 
attention of the House to one of the most 
important subjects that had for a long pe- 
riod been brought under its consideration. 
He was afraid that he should be obliged 
to trespass on the patience of the House 
for a considerable length of time, but he 
could only assure-it that to the best of his 
judgment he would avoid doing so for a 
single moment unnecessarily. He had 
no more to observe except that the nature 
of the subject, the time which its discus- 
sion would engage, and his own imper- 
feet qualifications for the task which he 
had undertaken would require all the in- 
dulgence and kindness of the House to 
enable him to bring that subject fairly 
under its review. 

The importance of the subject on which 
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he was addressing the House must be at 
once felt when he stated that the purpose 
of his motion was, to ascertain the real 
state of the currency ; to make it known 
what the i of this country and the 
people of foreign countries who were con- 
nected with them, were trusting to as the 
means of carrying on their respective 
dealings. ‘The mere statement of this ob- 
ject was sufficient to exhibit its magni- 
tude; and that magnitude was not dimi- 
nished by the total abstinence from all 
consideration of this subject which had hi- 
therto marked the present session. Many 
persons, indeed, were much perplexed by 
the interesting question—whether the 
country was at present in a state of pros- 
perity or adversity ? He should limit him- 
self to the statement of the actual circum- 
stances. What seemed undeniable was, that 
we had a funded debt (to speak in round 
numbers) of 800,000,000/.; and in this 
third year of peace, an unfunded debt of 
40,000,000/. The total amount of our 
debt therefore was 840,000,000/.; which, 
as he apprehended, was rather an appal- 
ling consideration. But we were not, it 
was said, without some comfort in this 
unpromising state of affairs: we hada 
sinking fund of 14,000,000/., and that 
brought us round to the side of prospe- 
rity. But then, again, it occurred, that 
it was necessary to borrow the whole of 
this 14,000,000/. or amount of the sinking 
fund, which recollection replaced us in a 
situation of adversity. But to set off this, 
we had the chancellor of the exchequer 
exulting at the advantageous terms on 
which he could obtain the loan, and that 
he (Mr. Tierney) presumed must pass to 
the credit of the prosperous side of our 
affairs. 

Thus much as to the actual state of our 
circumstances. The next question which 
presented itself was—Ought this prospe- 
rity, if prosperity it was, to be bottomed 
on a paper currency not convertible into 
specie? Every man who heard him would, 
he had no doubt, say in answer “ God 
forbid!” He believed that none even of 
the warmest admirers of the present sys- 
tem, not to refer to those who had hi- 
therto supported the restriction on the 
ground of some special emergency, would 
venture to maintain that it ought. Were 
such a measure distinctly proposed, every 
man would declare his aversion to it. 
How happened it then that, in the third 
year of peace, the same measure of res- 
triction on cash payments, which could. 
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alone be justified by the extraordinary 
pressure of a most extraordinary war, was 
to be renewed? How happened it then, 
that the pledge given by parliament two 
years ago of the return to cash payments 
on the 5th of July next was about to be 
rescinded ? 

These considerations led him to the 
immediate object of discussion, namely, 
ought the restriction to be renewed in the 
manner proposed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, the chancellor of the exchequer ? 
The House must surely think that some 
extraordinary grounds ought to be laid 
for such a proposition, when it was recol- 
lected that on passing the bill two years 
ago all the grounds on which the original 
necessity for restricting the Bank from 
payments in cash was founded were aban- 
doned. Now with regard to the new ne- 
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cash payments was expressly founded on 
the report of a committee stating, that 
those drains were occasioned by the ex- 
_aggerated alarms, and unfounded panic, 
arising from political circumstances that at 
that period existed in the country. We 
were now, in the year 1818, at profound 
"peace with all the world; with no alarm, 
, no wish to hoard in any part of the com- 
munity, no threat of invasion, no foreign 
subsidies, no army abroad on whose exer- 
_ tions = used to be said) depended the 
fate of the civilised world. But for all these 
the chancellor of the exchequer’s simple 
_assertion was to be the substitute. Against 
drains, panic, war, invasion, subsidies, 
_the spirit of hoarding and the hopes of the 
civilised world, the House had the belief 
of the right hon. gentleman, and nothing 
‘else. Now he objected against the right 


cessity, therefore, what was the showing hon. gentleman’s testimony ; for he was 
of the chancellor of the exchequer? It an interested witness ;— intcrested he 
was, that certain British merchants had | would say, because the whole of his finan- 
evinced a disposition to embark in fo- | cial arrangements, their support and per- 
reign loans, and that a great number of , manence, were built on the continuance 
British travellers were indulging their of the principle of restriction. He did 
curiosity abroad. Indeed he believed he | not mean to impute any improper motives 


might throw the travellers out of the ques- 
tion, for he had the authority of the right 
hon. gentleman for stating, that they had 
all returned —at least in the proportion of 


to the right hon. gentleman, but, with 
every reliance on his honourable inten- 
tions, it was impossible, with this con- 
sciousness on his mind, that he could be 


78 to 99—for out of 99,000/. who had | free from bias in forming his opinion on 
left England, 78,000/. had according to|the question under consideration. The 
the right hon. gentleman’s own statement, | fact was, that the right hon. gentleman 
come back.—It was material here to re- | had pledged himself, by his recent plan 
collect, that when the original measure | of finance, or conversion of stock, or loan, 
for restricting the payments of the Bank | or by whatever name it might inaccu- 
was submitted to parliament, a minister , rately be called (for there was no word in 
at least as powerful as the right hon. gen-" the English language descriptive of so 
| 


tleman who stood as high in the public | complicated a transaction) to the conti- 
confidence, and was certainly not inferior to nuance of the Bank restriction. No man 
him as a financier—the late Mr. Pitt— | could believe that the subscription would 
did feel it due to parliament, not only to | have succeeded but from the confidence 
inform the House of the grounds on which | entertained by those who engaged in it, 
the necessity for the order in council that | that such was the minister’s intention. 
had been issued rested, but referred the | The right hon. gentleman therefore was 
consideration of those grounds to a com-! bound to continue the restriction; for 


mittec above stairs. He did not think it 
enough, like the right hon. geatleman op- 
posite, to come down to the House and 
to say at once, “I believe the restriction 
to be expedient, and therefore you ought 
to do the same.” It was material also to 
revert to the actual state of public affairs 
when the measure was introduced by Mr. 
Pitt, and to contrast it with the state of 
re at present. In the year 1797, the 
Bank of England made a representation 
to government, that great drains were 
making on them, and the act suspending 


| otherwise he must break faith with men 
| who confided in his projects and specula- 
tions. He had a direct interest in the 
passing of the Restriction bill, for other- 
wise it would be thought that he had de- 
ceived those who had embarked their 
money on that security. 

But, had the House of Commons entered 
into no pledge? What did it, two years ago, 
tell the holders of Bank of England notes, 
who, on the faith of that pledge, might, 
during those two years, have entered into 
various securities and undertakings? it 
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assured them that on the 5th of July 1818, 
they should be paid in cash. lt gave 
them that assurance in the solemn form 
of a legislative enactment. Even as late 
as the month of June last year, the right 
hon. gentleman himself assured _parlia- 
ment that the arrangement on the part of 
the public with the Bank would be carried 
into effect, and that the notes of the Bank 
would be paid in cash. All this was now, 
however, to be done away,—and by 
whom? By the House of Commons! 
The House was called upon, after these 
solemn declarations and enactments, to 
break faith with the public creditor—for 
it was nothing less. Would not the House 
at least previously inquire whether it was 
not possible to fulfil the engagement with- 
out detriment to the public interests ?— 
He had said before that he objected to 
the chancellor of the exchequer’s testi- 
mony on this subject, because it was im- 
possible that he could be a disinterested 
witness. His accusation against the right 
hon. gentleman went further—he had now 
to accuse him not alone of not dealing 
fairly, but of dealing unfairly by the 
House. He (Mr. Tierney) was speaki 
to a body of gentlemen, who, perhaps, ha 
never read the provisions of the bill which 
two years ago passed the House, and the 
object of which was to delay the resump- 
tion of cash payments for two years. 
What were the grounds on which that 
bill was founded? The delay it granted 
was founded, not on any supposed danger 
in our internal er external relations, but 
on the expediency of giving time to the 
Bank of England to make such arrange- 
ments as might in their discretion seem 
necessary to guard against any possible 
inconvenience in recommencing their cash 
payments. These words were inserted in 
the preamble, for the precise purpose of 
showing that there was no obstacle in the 
circumstances of the country to the re- 
sumption, and that without the possibility 
of further delay, on the 5th of July, 1518, 
those cash payments would be resumed. 
What would the House think when he 
assured it, that the very preamble of that 
bill passed two years ago, was also the 
preamble of the bill before the House ?— 
There they had it, word for word, comma 
for comma, stop for stop. Nothing could 
be more amusing, if on a subject so serious, 
stage effect were desirable, than to call 
on the clerk to read them both. Neither 
the foreign loans nor the british travellers, 
which were the grounds on which the 
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right hon. gentleman founded the neces- 
sity of the present bill were mentioned in 
its preamble, but the old ground was 
taken, although the Bank directors stated 
that they were perfectly ready and 
willing to pay immediately in money. In 
what a situation would the House be 
placed if it passed sucha bill! It was 
about to vote that which stated that the 
Bank was not ready to pay, while the 
Directors were declaring that they were 
perfectly ready! It really would be al- 
most an insult on the decent and solemn 
forms of legislation, to suffer the bill to 
become a law in its present shape, and on 
its present pretences. If the negotiation 
of foreign loans was the true ground for 
continuing the system on which we were 
now acting, why was it not so stated in 
the preamble? For his own part, he be- 
lieved it to be an unfounded and exagge- 
rated apprehension ; but still it had the 
appearance of a reason, and ought to be 
inserted in the preamble of the bill. 

But he should wish to know whether or 
not the Bank directors had been con- 
sulted on the proposed measure as ex- 

ressed in the present bill? If they had 
Lao consulted, and if they had sanctioned 
it, then had they sanctioned that which 
was directly at variance with their own 
declarations. If they had not been con- 
sulted, why should not the House exa- 
mine them as to the fact of their 
being prepared to pay or not? It was 
desirable to learn if they had ever made 
any representations to government on the 
po Poe of the foreign loans. As he per- 
ceived no sign of assent on the part of 
the right hon. gentleman, he concluded 
they had not. Let the House look, then, 
at the situation in which it was placed. In 
1797 the Bank directors represented to 
Mr. Pitt that the drains upon them were 
such as to threaten the safety of the 
House, as it was called. A dread of 
similar effects had led to the continuance 
of the restriction down to the year 1816. 
A postponement of the return to cash 
payments was then determined upon, on 
grounds wholly distinct from the former ; 
and the right hon. gentleman, so late as 
the last session, had declared his confi- 
dent belief that cash payments would be 
resumed at the Bank on the 5th of ~~ 
of the present year. In this statement all 
the Bank directors in the House con- 
curred, at least if he might judge by their 
countenances—the only means by which 
the House could form an opinion of their 
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meaning ; for a more taciturn set of gen- 
tlemen were not often to be met with. 
The complacency of manner with which 
they listened to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s declaration, proved either that they 
were of the same opinion, or that they 
were laughing in their sleeves at the mon- 
strous nonsense he was talking. If they 
agreed in the right hon. gentleman’s assue 
rance, that cash omy were to be 
resumed, they could have had no appre- 
hension from the effects of foreign loans. 
The right hon. gentleman must be assured 
that the French loan never would have 
been taken by an hon. friend of his (Mr. 
Baring), if it had been stated to him that 
government regarded it as a transaction 
that might prove prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of the country. The right hon. 
gentleman he well knew, had been con- 
sulted by his hon friend on the subject, 
and from his being a Bank director also, 
the whole Bank must have known of his 
engagement in that loan. The House 
must therefore see that it was driven to 
inquire into these facts before it came to 
a decision on the important principle of 
restriction. 

He must again ask were the Bank 
directors serious in their acquiescence last 
year in the assurances of the right hon. 
saa os or were they, which God 

nows he sometimes thought, laughing 
at the right hon. gentleman? If the 
latter, that was an abundantly sufficient 
reason for not trusting to the right hon. 
gentleman’s belief on a question of this 
nature. If the House, however, consulted 
its own character and the mere decorum 
of its proceedings, it would not pass the 
measure with its present preamble. _In- 
deed, he did not doubt that some hon. 
director would that night abjure the 
whole proposition on which the proposed 
enactment was founded, and aver that the 
Bank stood in no need of further prepa- 
ration. The House was therefore called 
upon to legislate on a matter of the 
utmost difficulty and importance, on the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman—on a 
breath that passed away. Not a single 
syllable of the grounds stated by the right 
hon. gentleman was to be found in the 
proposed enactment. The bill abjured 
those grounds. 

If he were to stop here, he should 
think he had made out a sufficient case for 
inquiry ; but it might, perhaps not unrea- 
sonably be expected of him that he should 
suggest what he would propose for in- 
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quiry if the Committee were to be ap- 
pointed. This brought him to the consi- 
deration of the foreign loans. It was the 
opinion of the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer, that the disposition of 
certain merchants to engage in loans to 
foreign powers, had raised the price of 
gold, and that that rise in the price of 
gold was the object of just alarm ; and to 
guard against the evil consequencesof such 
a state of things, the right hon. gentleman 
had proposed to continue the restriction 
for one year more. Before, however, 
the House could admit the conclusion 
that those loans and the high price of gold 
were a sufficient justification of the pro- 
posed measure, there were several points 
which it was incumbent on every hon. 
member who desired to vote from convic- 
tion, rather than from a disposition to 
compliment the right hon. gentleman, to 
have clearly ascertained by an exami- 
nation of persons competent to afford the 
necessary information; he meant such 
persons as were formerly examined on the 
original restriction bill, and subsequently 
on the bullion inquiry. He should first 
advert to the stress that was laid upon the 
high price of gold. And here he would 
give —— the gratification of assur- 
ing them that he would abstain from all 
abstruse propositions ; first, from the con- 
sciousness of his own inability ; and, se- 
condly, from a conviction that the last 
place in which such questions could be 
discussed with advantage was a popular 
assembly. His wish, nevertheless, was, 
to state intelligibly, if he could, what the 
points were which ought to be referred to 
a committee. And first, he would ask 
the House, if it was satisfied that all 
which had ‘emanated from the Bullion 
Committee, should be set aside? Was it 
convinced that the price of gold had no- 
thing to do with the quantity of paper in 
circulation? He trusted that he gave no 
offence in any quarter, when he alluded to 
the Bullion Committee. Though many 
might charge the Bullion Committee with 
too extensive a reliance on one principle, 
and with not attending to all the circum- 
stances that influenced the price of gold, 
he believed there was no intelligent man 
who did not believe that an excessive 
issue of paper must have a certain opera- 
tion on it. In order, therefore, to clear 
away every thing that obstructed a fair 
consideration of the subject, it would be 
first necessary to inquire what was the 
probable amount of the increase in the 
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price of gold that was attributable to the | whether they were loans, or remittances 


issues of paper. Having disposed of that | to purchase in the French funds, 


overn- 


first point, it should be considered, whe- | ment must have been aware of them as 
ther other circumstances affected that | they had the sanction of the noble lord 
e. The Bank, it was generally be- | opposite; and to whom he (Mr. Tierney) 
i 


eved, was at present in possession of a 
greater quantity of bullion than it had 


ever had in its vaults at any former period, | 


and to which it was presumed the Direc- 


torst rusted, when they professed their rea-_ 


diness to pay in coin. 
from the market, an article in demand, as 


ticle? 


Now, if you took | 


was individually obliged, having recovered 
as a claimant money which he had never 
expected to receive. But if this disposi- 
tion to invest money in foreign stock 
alarmed the right hon. gentleman, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, was it not of 


his own creation? He had exerted himself 
well from your own purchases as from | 
other circumstances, must not the amount | 
subtracted, and by the measure of re-— 
striction precluded from circulation, most — 
materially increase the price of that ar- 


The issue of bank paper, and the © 


amount of gold in the possession of the | 


Bank must each, to a certain extent, 
operate on the price of gold. There was 
a third course productive of a similar 
effect, arising from the difference between 
the present silver and gold currency. He 


begged to be understood as not dogma- | 


tizing. He spoke as an ignorant man 


earnestly desirous of information; and it | 


required no other quality than modesty 


to induce others to participate in the same | 
_ by parliament; but in France the case was 
the two currencies before the last coinage | 
_ what amount of capital they required, the 


desire. The proportion of value between 
was as 15 and a fraction to 14 and a frac- 
tion. The difference now amounted to 
5l. 18s. per cent ; a difference-avhich must 
enhance the price of gold; for until silver 
reached the price of 5s. 6d. per ounce, it 


could not be exported as equivalent to the — 


gold. It was, therefore, a question en- 
titled to consideration, to ascertain what 
effect all these three causes produced on 
the price of gold. 
bullion price of gold was, as he believed, 
four shillings in the ounce above the 
Mint prince, must not a large proportion 
of that excess be attributable to the other 


successfully in raising the funds in this 
country, and consequently in lowering the 
interestof money. Was it notthen veryna- 
tural that the capitalists shouldtakethe ad- 
vantage of the rise in the price, and trans- 
fer their capital where they could obtaina 
higher rate of interest ? But if these ques- 
tions were to depend on the negotiation of 
foreign loans, where were the apprehensions 
respecting them toend? It was true, the 
restriction was proposed only for one year. 
But what security had the House, that 
when the bill was about to expire the 
same alleged — might not again 
present itself? In this country, when 
there was a loan, the money was borrow- 
ed first, and the interest was provided for 
directly the reverse. Instead of stating 
French government announced the amount 
of rentes or annuities they had to dispose 
of. They were at liberty to postpone or 
put off the arrangement until they thought 
they could obtain the most advantageous 
terms. When, therefore, they heard of a 
large loan for France, it was not to be 


_ presumed that the money was wanting im- 


If the excess of the | i 
-to go on flourishingly in France. 


causes which he had mentioned, and not | 


to foreign loans? If so, it was a eircum- 
stance that required the most grave and 
mature consideration of the House. And 
with respect to the foreign loans, he 
would ask the right hon. gentleman whe- 
ther six months ago, at the moment he 
spoke with such certainty of the Bank re- 
suming its payments, he did not know 
that those loans were in contemplation ? 
There was not a particle of difference 
between the loan then negotiated, and 
the loans which were expected to be ne- 
gotiated. The right hon. gentleman seem- 
ed to take fright at the term loan, but 


mediately. At present every thing — 

stocks were up; which, as there was no 
paper currency, was a fair measure of 
prosperity. While we were talking here 
of prosperity, and had nothing but paper, 
the stocks fell; whereas in Trance, while 
they were talking only of adversity, and 
had no paper, the stocks rose. It was most 
probable that the French minister would 
wait until the funds had increased in price 
before he brought the annuities to be ne- 
gotiated for to sale. The transaction 
might not happen for nine months. We 
should at that time be precisely in the very 
situation in which we were now supposed 
by the right hon. gentleman, the chancellor 
of the exchequerto be placed, and on which 
he founded the of the renewed 
restriction. Ifso, was the House again to 
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have the right hon. gentleman’s bill, and | exchequer seemed to smile at his igno- 
for the third time his preamble ? He could | rance, but he should like to hear the right 
not help thinking, that if the government | hon. gentleman explain how it could be 
of France were to require a delay of afew otherwise than so. This was at any rate 
months for the payment of the amount of a question deserving scrious consideration, 
the indemnifications, public and private, and ought to be referred to them who 
under admitted securities, that the allied were competent to investigate it. Ano- 
powers would mostlikely, and in hisopinion ther question, and a very important one, 
most wisely, abstain from pressing the de- , connected with the French loan, was, whe- 
mands immediately. If such an arrange- , ther after the proportion that was to be 
ment should take place, the same appre- furnished from this country was properly 
hensions would again be urged against the | estimated, it was to go all together in gold 
resumption of cash payments; so that it! or not. Was no part of it to go in goods? 
was impossible to say when the restriction | Part of it would, no doubt, go in the 


| 
| 
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might be gotoff. Theright hon. gentleman | way in which it would be most conve- 
had calculated the loan that France | nient for the remitter to send it. To say 
wanted at 10,000,000/. sterling. Taking that the whole of it must be remitted in 
the amount of indemnifications to foreign | gold, and that therefore the price of gold 
governmentsand individuals at 20,000,000/. | must be proportionably raised, would be 
sterling (valuing the French stock at 68), | just as absurd as to say that a con- 
the total amount of money wanted by | tract made to supply a foreign army with 
France was 30,000,000/. Now, to what bread must raise the price of flour in Eng- 
extent was it to be supposed that this land, when it was known that such flour 
country would contribute towards such a | might be procured by remittances on the 


loan. He had no hesitationin saying, and 
he put it to the candour of the right hon. 
gentleman, that in the present confidence 
which was entertained with respect to the 
French finances, a very large sum would 
go from other countries. It was obvious, 
indeed, that this would be done by great 
capitalists, in order to obtain the present 
high rate of interest in the French funds. 
Among other descriptions of informa- 
tion that he was desirous of acquiring on 
this subject, he wished to know whether 
or not he was to understand (as it had 
been stated in some of the public journals 
to have been declared by the duke de 
Richelieu), that the claims of individuals 


spot where it was to be used, or that 
cottons might be shipped for the purpose of 
| purchasing it. But if the loan to France 
| was actually to be paid in gold, he was at 
a loss to conceive why the means of so re- 
mitting it, should not be afforded by the 
resumption of cash payments on the part 
of the Bank of England. No mercantile 
man would deny that such a proceeding 
must, by improving the exchange, be 
productive of great commercial benefits. 
It was not to be supposed that the gold 
thus sent out would not return. Unless 
there was something in the air of this 
country repulsive of that metal, if gold 
went out gold would come back. This 


on the French government, whether those | was therefore an additional ground for 
individuals chose it or not, might be liqui- | the resumption of cash payments by the 
dated by their receiving stock in the | Bank of England. Let the Bank of Eng- 


French funds. For instance, a Prussian, 
or any other foreigner, having a claim on 


the French government for any sum, might | 


be told that he should be paid not in mo- 
ney, but in stock; a proceeding which 
might be so conducted as to be wholl 

unobjectionable. ‘Thus, if such an indivi- 
dual had a claim on the French govern- 
ment for a hundred pounds, the manner in 
which that claim was to be liquidated, 
might be to take the value of the French 
stock, the five per cents, say at 68, and to 
give him as much of that stock as if sold 
would produce his hundred pounds. In 
that case there would be no transmission 
of money, which would counteract the ne- 
cessity of a loan. ‘The chancellor of the 


land send out large quantities of gold from 
' their coffers. That would alter the rate 
of exchange. The Bank would have no 
difficulty in purchasing gold to replenish 
their coffers, though certainly at some 
loss. But the question for the House to 
determine was, which was best—that 
Great Britain should lose the character 
for good faith which she had hitherto 
maintained, or that the Bank should be 
compelled to disgorge a part of the 
enormous profits which it had made from 
the country at large? Was it more 
desirable that the public credit should be 
preserved, or that the Bank, having accu- 
mulated millions upon millions, without 
having contributed in the smallest degree 
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to the national expenditure, should be 
enabled to persevere in that system? At 
any rate this was another fit subject for 
inquiry. It ought to be ascertained 
whether, in the opinion of those who were 
best informed on the subject, gold might 
not with advantage be sent abroad— 
whether that would not alter the rate of 
exchange in our favour—whether that 
gold would not in all probability return— 
whether it might not be repurchased by 
the see whether all this machinery 
would not continue in motion without 
danger or inconvenience, there being no 
danger that during peace it would be 
stopped or impeded by any recurrence of 
that disposition to hoard gold, which 
naturally existed during the war? And 
as to the loss which the Bank would suffer 
by the transaction, it was a loss to which 
in common honesty they were bound to 
submit. Supposing that the Bank had 
ten millions of gold in their coffers; if it 
were all to go, and if they were to repur- 
chase it at a sacrifice probably of five per 
cent, that would be on the whole a loss of 
half a million. And what of that? The 
Bank had made twenty-one millions by 
the country; and was the country now to 
be told that its whole commercial system 
was to remain in an injurious and unna- 
tural state, because the Bank would not 
relinquish the smallest portion of their 
profits?) These were subjects which re- 
quired consideration. There was no man 
who could deny that they demanded con- 
sideration. Let any man in that House 
ask his neighbour on the same bench, 
what his opinion was with respect to them. 
No two individuals would be found entirely 
to agree uponthem. And yet the House 
was called upon to jump the difficulty, 
and to pass the bill, allowing the restric- 
tion on cash payments by the Bank to 
continue another year, on the simple 
statement by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, that such a measure was expedient, 
and without any previous investigation. 
On these grounds he maintained, that, 
with respect to this part of the case, he 
had made out a good ground for inquiry ; 
for sure he was that there was not an 
honourable member who heard him, that 
could get up and say that he had com- 
pletely made up his mind on the subject. 
—The result of such an investigation as 
that which he recommended, would be, 
either that the Bank was capable of re- 
suming its cash payments, or that it was 
not so. In the former case, a great good 
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would be achieved for the country; in 
the latter, the House would get an in- 
sight into the real state of our trade, 
finances, and circulation, which would 
abundantly reward them for their labours, 
and which must ultimately be highly con- 
ducive to the public benefit. In saying 
that the Report of the Committee of In- 
quiry might be that the Bank ought im- 
mediately to resume their cash payments, 
he by no means meant to say that such 
would be their report. Still less would 
any honourable member who voted for 
the appointment of such a committee be 
pledged to that proceeding. All that he’ 
would do by such a vote, would be to give 
the means of ascertaining how the facts 
stood. The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, the Bank ought to be restricted from 
paying in cash for twelve months. A 
committee of inquiry might be of opinion 
that the cash payments might be resumed 
in a shorter period. But whatever might 
be the result of their investigation, in 
some way or other the question would be 
set at rest. 

With a view to persuade the House of 
the expediency of inquiry, he would urge 
the little probability, if they agreed with- 
out any inquiry to pass the right hon. 
gentleman’s bill, that the Bank would 
ever resume cash payments. If the res- 
triction were not at once rendered per- 
manent, it would at least be continued 
from year to year. The House might 
depend upon it that this was not the last 
year in which it would be required. It 
the House now acquiesced in it as a 
matter of course, as a matter of course it 
would be proposed again. This was evi- 


dent from the progress of the restriction 


acts. He would not trespass on the 
patience of the House by entering minute- 
ly into the history of that progress, but 
he would simply advert to the answer 


“made two years ago by the right hon. 
gentleman, to an honourable and learned 


and valuable friend of his (Mr. Horner), 
whose loss the country had the greatest 
reason to deplore. When his hon. and 


learned friend recommended the reduc- 


tion of the period of the Restriction bill 


from two years to one year, the reply of 
the right hon. gentleman was, “ No; let 
us make it two years, for that will look 
as if we were in earnest in our determina- 
tion to put an end to the restriction in 
that time; whereas, if we make it only 
one year, people will say there is nothing 
in it.” That. was the d itinct answer 
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given by the chancellor of the exchequer | payments by the Bank of England. Those 


to his hon. and learned friend. He begged 
gentlemen now to recollect, that at 
the end of the two years they were called 
upon, notwithstanding this observation of 
the right hon. gentleman’s, to prolong the 
restriction for one year more. Under 
such circumstances there was no man of 
common discernment, who could doubt 
that if such a measure were adopted with- 
out inquiry there would be an end to all 

robability that the Bank would ever pay 
in gold again. For what was to be ex- 
pected in the next year that could make 
any material difference in our financial 
condition? There was every reason to 
believe that a loan must be resorted to in 
the next year as in this. What reason 
was there of any other kind to warrant 
the suppesition, that there would not 
exist in the mind of the right hon. gentle- 
man and on the part of the Bank, the 
same disposition next year to renew the 
restriction as was manifested at the pre- 
sent moment?—It was a common reproach 
against the legislation of this country, 
that nothing was ever settled until the 
last instant. Here was the House on the 
1st of May, discussing the expediency of 
the resumption of cash payments, which 
the exi-ting act said, if it took place at 
all, must take place on the 5th of July. 
He was quite aware it would by some be 
contended, that the intervening period 
— be too short to afford the Bank a 
sufficient opportunity for providing for the 
resumption. But this he contended—that 
if parliament thought fit to enlarge the 
term, they ought to do it in such away 
as to show the Bank that they were in 
earnest in their determination to enforce 
the return to cash payments at the expi- 
ration of that enlarged term. Hitherto 
the Bank had judged rightly with respect 
to the intentions of the House—they had 
judged that they were never in earnest on 
the subject. If the House should now agree 
to the continuance of the restriction as a 
matter of course, the Bank would treat as 
Jightly as heretofore the provision that 
their payments in cash should be resumed 
at a certain period. It was most desirable, 
therefore, and would be productive of in- 
finite good, were the House by previous 
inquiry to mark that they were in earnest, 
even were they to extend the restriction 
for twelve months longer. 

He was perfectly aware that there were 
persons in the country who were alarmed 
at the prospect of the resumption of cash 
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persons apprehended all sorts of horrors 
from that circumstance—that nobod 

would receive his rents, that the funds 
would be reduced to Zero, and that there 
would be a general bankruptcy. Luppo- 
sitions of this kind were artfully circu. 
lated by some, and two greedily swallowed 
by others. The uncertainty that existed 
on this subject was a source of great en- 
couragement to all speculators and gam- 
blers. One of the principal evils of the 
present system was that there was nothing 
secure and solid in it. No man knew 
what was to come next. He was con-+ 
vinced that the fluctuation of the funds 
during the last eight or nine months arose 
chiefly from the uncertainty whether or 
not the Bank restriction would be conti- 
nued. It would be much better to say 
at once that the restriction should be per- 
manent, than to go on year after year ex- 
tending it; because, whenever it was ex- 
tended for a year, after the first six 
months of that year a —_ of rumours 
got abroad as to the probability or impro- 


_ bability of the resumption’s being insisted 


on at the end of the year, and numerous 
opportunities were thus afforded for gam- 
bling and speculating. Among the chief 
speculators he must say, although he by 
no means wished to say it offensively, he 
could not help ranking the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer. The spe- 
culation of the right hon. gentleman was 
—whether or not he could keep the exist- 
ing circulating medium of the country up 
to that point to which it had attained by 
the continuance of the restriction on the 
payment of cash by the Bank of England. 
For that the right hon. gentleman lived ; 
he dreamt of nothing else ; for on so keep- 
ing up the circulation depended the 
whole of his financial arrangements. In 
order to form any thing like a correct 
opinion on this part of the subject, it would 
be necessary to inquire into the issues of 
Bank paper. This Bank paper, not being 
convertible into cash, the only criterion 
by which the excess of the issue could be 
distinctly and accurately ascertained was 
lost. He believed, however, that all who 
heard him would agree that there had 
been an excessive issue—except indeed 
the Bank directors. Those gentlemen 
would no doubt say, that they did not 
believe so; they had a criterion of their 
own, which was, that as long as they 
issued money on good bills, that was, as 
long as they exchanged notes not con- 
(2 G) 
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vertible into cash for good bills, or for 
exchequer bills, all was right. They had, 
in fact, a most confused notion of what a 
good currency was. They contended, 
that there was no fear of their acting im- 
properly, since, in former times, their con- 
duct had been correct. 

The fact was, however, that a check 
was provided in the nature of the thing, 
against a very excessive issue, by the re- 
turn of the notes on the hands of the 
Bank whenever they became too abun- 
dant. No thanks were due to the Bank 
for this limitation arising out of circum- 
stances which they could not control. 


They said that the country had expe- | 


rienced no difficulties or inconveniences 


from an excess of paper. No; because 


it could not. The Bank themselves cured 
the evil without being aware that they did 
so. They were in the condition of 
Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who 
who had been speaking prose all his life 
without knowing it. It was a fact, how- 
ever, that since April in last year, the 
Bank had increased their issues of paper 
in an extraordinary manner. Being called 
upon to prepare for the resumption of 
cash payments, they showed their ex- 
perience and discretion by immediately 
increasing the number of their notes in 
circulation! By the returns on the table 
of the House it appeared that during the 
half-year ending on the 5th of January 
last, the Bank paper in circulation, as com- 
pared with theamountin circulation during 
the half year ending on the 5th of January 
1817, had increased no less than two mil- 
lions and a half; and that in the face of 
the lessening demand of the country—in 
the face of the enlarged issues of the 
country bankers—in the face of their own 
diminished discounts, diminished from 


their charging a higher discount than any | 


private banker in London! Was there a 


man who could fairly say that the Bank | 


ought not to be called upon to account 
for this extraordinary conduct ? 
. Of the proper state of the circulation 


of the country, the right hon. the chan- | 


cellor of the exchequer happily had a 
criterion. If he could show that that 
right hon. gentleman had directly violated 
his own criterion, he should think himself 
entitled to call on the House to pause be- 
fore they proceeded in the course recom- 
mended to them. ‘The criterion of the 
right hon. gentleman was to be found in 
a resolution on the Journals of the House, 
which he had moved in answer to a reso- 
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lution proposed by his late hon. and 
learned friend to whom he had already 
alluded. The words were these: “ The 
amount of currency necessary for carry- 
ing on the transactions of the country 
must bear a proportion to the extent of 
its trade and its public revenue and ex- 
enditure.*” The object of the right. 
on. gentleman at the time he moved that 
resolution was, to show:that the amount of 
Bank of England notes in circulation in 
1811, was not disproportionate to the 
amount in circulation in 1797, in answer 
to the allegation of his hon. and learned 
friend that the issue was excessive. The 
right hon. gentleman summed up the ex- 
| ports and imports, the revenue, and that 
which was technically called the budget, 
and said that to meet that amount such 
and such was the issue of Bank notes in 
/1797. He did the same with reference 
| to the year 1811, and he thence inferred 
from the enormous increase of trade, 
revenue, and expenditure, that so far from 
that issue being excessive, it fell short of 
the amount required. For his own part, 
he did not think much of the right hon. 
| gentleman’s argument at the time; still it 
the right hon. gentleman's criterion 
of the proper amount of Bank paper in 
‘circulation; and it became the criterion 
of the House, for the House adopted the 
resolution moved by the right hon. gen- 
'tleman, and in which that criterion was 
_ comprehended. 
_ On the principle of that criterion, to 
‘see how matters stood at present, he (Mr. 
_ Tierney) had made out, from the docu- 
ments on the table, a statement of the 
difference in the various points to which 
the right hon. gentleman's criterion re- 
ferred, between the years 1816 and 1817. 
| By that statement it appeared, that in 
1816 the imports and exports added toge- 
ther, amounted to eighty-one millions 
and odd: in 1817 they amounted to 
eighty-seven millions and odd, being an 
increase of 5,747,000/. In 1816, the reve- 
nue amounted to fifty-seven millions and 
odd ;—in 1817, to forty-seven millions 
and odd. In 1816 the budget was twenty- 
five millions and odd; in 1817 it was 
twenty-two millions and odd, Thus it 
appeared, that in 1816, the revenue and 
budget together, amounted to eighty-two 
millions and odd; in 1817 only to sixty- 
nine millions and odd. Consequently, if 
the diminution in 1817 of the revenue 
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and budget were deducted from the excess 
of exports and imports, it would be found 
that in 1817 the sum to be met by the 
circulation was less than in 1816 by 
7,200,000/. What was the state of the 
issue of Bank notes at both those periods ? 
In 1816, the average amount in circulation 
was 26,500,000/.; in 1817 28,200,000/. 
So that, although there was a diminished 
demand of above seven millions, there 
was an increased supply of near two mil- 
lions! But was that all? By no means. 
In the right hon. gentleman’s estimate, 
founded on his own criterion, he had 
omitted to notice the paper issued by the 
country banks. How stood the question 
with respect to them ? In 1816, the quan- 
tity of country bank paper in circulation 
was less than it had been for many years, 
and no man could doubt that last year it 
was greater thanit had beenformany years. 
It was impossible to speak accurately as 
to the extent of the increase from 1816 
to 1817. He was sure that he estimated 
it very moderately when he took it ata 
third of the whole amount. The average 
quantity of country bank paper in circu- 
lation was twenty-one millions. The in- 
crease of a third, therefore, would be 
seven millions, which seven millions would 
be to be added to the increase in the 
amount of Bank of England notes. The 
result of the whole was, that although in 
1817 the demand for circulation (accord- 
ing to the right hon. gentleman’s own 
criterion, and the criterion adopted by par- 
Jiament) was 7,269,000/. less than in 1816, 
above 9,000,000/. more of paper was in cir- 
culation! Was there any man of common 
sense and common honesty who would 
say, after this, that inquiry was unneces- 
sary? This question naturally arose— 
what became of all this money? ‘There 
was only one way in which it could be 
absorbed, namely, by raising the price of 
every thing. Could any man doubt that 
the rise in the price of stocks had been 
occasioned by this circumstance ? 
Adverting to the bill which the right 
hon. gentleman had introduced into the 
House respecting the country bank paper, 
and which had been characterised as a 
grand financial measure, he observed, that 
it had excited a just alarm in the mind of 
every man in the kingdom. The effect of 
it, had it been adopted, would have been to 
drive a great many of the country bankers 
out of their business. For his part, he 
believed the country bank paper, gene- 
rally speaking, to be a sound and useful 
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currency. Nothing could be more objec- 
tionable than the purpose of the bill to 
which he alluded, namely to prevent a 
man from using his own credit in his own 
way. A security was required which 
there existed no right to require. Per- 
liament had a right to prohibit the bankers 
from issuing one and two pound notes, if 
it was thought that their circulation was 
detrimental to the general interest; but 
parliament had no right to exact any 
security for the payment of such notes. 
Those who supported the measure had 
adverted to the number of failures that 
had taken place among country banks, 
and had said that two hundred out of 
seven hundred of those banks had given 
way. So far, however, from there having 
been any increase in the number of fai- 
lures in the last year, the reverse was the 
fact. In 1816, it was true that a consi- 
derable number of the country bankers 
had failed, but it was a mistake to suppose 
that those failures were followed by a 
total loss to those who held the paper of 
the banks in question. Great misappre- 
hension also prevailed on this subject in 
consequence of a number of the licences 
to country bankers having been with- 
drawn. An unfair influence was deduced 
from that circumstance. The way in 
which those licences were granted was 
this—it was the usage for an established 
bank in any large provincial town, for the 
convenience of their customers, and for 
the better circulation of their paper, to 
send clerks occasionally to the inferior 
market towns in their vicinity, for whom 
it was necessary to procure licences. A 
diminution of business had induced many 
of their establishments to diminish the 
number of subordinate persons thus em- 
ployed, and of course to relinquish their 
licences. He knew one banking establish~ 
ment in the country by whom twelve 
licences had been obtained for the purpose 
he had described, but who relinquished 
five of them. From this statement it was 
evident, that no inference such as that 
which had been drawn from the diminu- 
tion in the number of licences was well 
founded. The whole number of country 
bankers who had failed since 1814 amount- 
ed only to sixty. Was that much coming 
out of such a war as we had for so many 
years been engaged in? He doubted 
extremely if the London bankers who had 
failed within the same period had not 
failed for a sum at least as large as that 
in which all the country bankers who 
had failed were deficient. 
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There were two objects which the right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer ap- 
peared to have in view in the bill which 
he had introduced relative to the country 
banks. The one was, the recognition of 
the continuance of one and two pound 
notes, whether the Bank of England re- 
sumed their cash payments or not; the 
other was to pave the way for the issue of 
government paper. On the first point he 
(Mr. Tierney) could give no opinion. It 
was a matter fit for inquiry. No man 
could know how it stood until it had been 
thoroughly investigated. But the as- 
sumption of the right hon. gentleman set 
at defiance all investigation. He confi- 
dently declared that the metallic currency 
of the country could not be sufficiently 
kept up without the assistance of these 
one and two pound notes. In the teeth 
of all the former experience of this coun- 
try—in the teeth of all the present usage 
of the other countries of Europe, the right 
hon. gentleman ventured to make this de- 
claration. He (Mr. Tierney) was at a 
loss to know why England could not keep 
up a metallic currency without these 
small notes, when he saw France keep up 
a metallic currency without any notes at 
all. At the same time he did not say that 
the right hon. gentleman might not be 
correct in his opinion; but he did say 
that it was a subject which ought to be 
inquired into; and that the right hon. 

entleman was not authorized, without 


was contrary to all precedent and expe- 
rience. 

With respect to the other object which 
he believed the right hon. gentleman had 
in view by his bill, namely, to pave the 
way for the issue of government paper, 
he would ask the House what would be 
government paper, if the country bank- 
notes issued under the proposed regula- 
tions of the bill were not so? The proposi- 


tion of the right hon. gentleman was, that 
no country banker should issue notes of , 
the value of one and two pounds until he | 
had deposited double their value in the 
hands of the commissioners for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, and that his 
notes should have a government stamp on 
them as a certificate of their validity. 
Would any body, under such circum. 
stances, trouble himself to inquire whether 
a note was trom the Chester, or the Exe- 
ter, or the Doncaster bank? No; he> 
would see that the government stamp was , 
on it, and that would satisfy him. It was | 
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impossible not to feel that this was for the 
purpose of preparing the way for the issue 
of government paper; and he was per- 
suaded that in a few years the House 
would find this to be the case. It 
was natural enough for government to 
say “as we can circulate the paper of 
other people, why not circulate our own ; 
why can we not do this as well as the 
Bank of England?” The right hon. gen- 
tleman shook his head ; but then the right 
hon. gentleman had two ways of shaking 
his heaid—one was when he thought he 
could silence an opponent by shaking it, 
the other when he despaired of being able 
to carry a favourite measure. Whether 
the scheme to which he had alluded was 
actually in the contemplation of govern- 
ment he knew not, but he thought it 
highly probable. 

There was another thing to be consi- 
dered. Any person, for thirty pounds, 
might take out the licence which, accord- 
ing to the bill proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman, and under the regulations of 
that bill would authorize him to issue one 
and two pound notes. No man could by 
anticipation say what might be the conse- 
quence of such an inundation of country 
paper as this would permit. Again he 
put it to the House—were not these mat- 
ters which demanded the most serious 
consideration ? It was true that the right 
hon. gentleman had postponed his bili for 
a year ; but it was also true that he had 
avowed he had it in contemplation then 
to proceed with it. It behoved the House 
therefore to pronounce an opinion on the 
measure, but it was impossible they could 
form an opinion without a previous and 
deliberate investigation. 

There remained little for him to say 
except on the subject of the mischiefs 
which some persons apprehended from the 
resumption of cash payments by the Bank 
of England. Toa certain extent he was 
willing to admit that those apprehensions 
might perhaps be well founded. He did 
not believe however that any violent shock 
would occur. He by no means supposed 
that the Bank would try to secure the 
continuance of the restriction by making 
the resumption of cash payments as diffi- 
cult and as dangerous as possible ; and he 
was convinced that if the Bank sincerely 
applied themselves gradually and gently 
to prepare for that resumption, although 
undoubtedly a great diminution must take 
place in the existing circulation, yet it 
would not be productive of any of those 
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fatal consequences which it was the 
fashion with some persons to apprehend 
from it. But, if there were no other 
grounds for going into an inquiry, the ex- 

ediency of trying if a committee of that 

ouse could not chalk out some course 
by which the Bank of England might 
resume their payments in cash without 
endangering the tranquillity and welfare 
of the community, would be one amply 
sufficient. Indeed, were he asked how 
such a committee as that for the appoint- 
ment of which he was about to move could 
best employ itself, he would say, in en- 
deavouring to devise the means by which 
the cash payments by the Bank might be 
gradually brought about, and a limit put 
to the issue of paper, so as to facilitate 
those objects without risking any serious 
shock. This he believed might be done ; 
but he also believed that it could be done 
only by a committee composed of intelli- 
gent individuals, who would calmly and 
dispassionately enter into the investigation 
of the subject, and collect all possible in- 
formation upon it from those who were 
the most competent to the task of afford- 
ing such information. On a former occa- 
sion the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer had asked what complaint 
there could be against the rise in the price 
of stocks, as that in the end would enable 
government to compel the holders of five 
per cents to accept of three and a half. 
His objection to this was, that it was 
unfair towards the holders of five per 
cents that they should thus be paid off, 
not as the consequence of increased na- 
tional prosperity, but because the mar- 
ket at the Stock Exchange had been 
vaised by artificial means. The right hon. 
gentleman smiled; but he was glad to 
see that the right hon. gentleman was the 
only man in the House who smiled; for he 
repeated, that he held this to be a most 
unfair proceeding. Let the House consi- 
der how unequally and unfairly the artifi- 
cial elevation of the funds operated. In the 
course of seven or eight months, the funds 
had been raised to twenty or thirty per 
cent. Who were the gainers by this rise? 
The great capitalists. ‘Those who had 
the command of money. Into their 
pockets went all the profits of this tempo- 
rary and occurrence. But 
what was the condition of others? For 
instance, in what a situation were trustees 
holding the money of minors? They saw 
the high price of stocks passing them 
without being able to avail themselves of 
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it; and when those for whom they acted 
came of age, some ten years hence, the 
bubble would then have burst, and they 
would have the mortification to reflect on 
what they might have acquired under 
other circumstances. A = deal had 
been said of the facility which the rise in 
the funds gave to country gentlemen to 
borrow money at a moderate interest, for 
the improvement of their estates, and for 
the construction of roads, bridges,; ca- 
nals, and other public works. All this 
might be very good. But a day would 
come on which this money must be re- 

aid. In his opinion, the facility so much 
Saened of, was calculated to entangle 
and embarrass those who availed them- 
selves of it. It afforded an advantage to 
artful and designing, over innocent and 
unsuspecting men. The consequences 
would be highly mischievous to all who 
had real property to lose, as well as to the 
merchant a had hitherto acted on the 
broad basis of fair dealing. The old sys- 
tem of English policy ought not to be 
abandoned unless in a case of extreme and 
indispensable necessity. Let the House 
remember that the restriction on the cash 
payments had from time to time been im- 
posed on the ground of necessity alone ; 
and let them prove the sincerity of their 
motive in agreeing to it on those occasions 
by now entering into an accurate investi- 
gation of the subject, and refusing to 
continue the restriction unless a clear and 
undeniable case of necessity could be 
made out. If they voted as the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer wished them to vote, 
there would be an end, and there ought 
to be an end, to the character of the 
country. Itwas that which was at stake. 
All principle would be set at nought by 
such an acquiescence, which would merely 
show the disposition of the House to bow 
to ministers, and to accede to any pro- 
position without weed however preg- 
nant with unfair and dishonourable conse- 
quences. Every country in Europe, but 
England, was turning its whole attention to 
the state of its finances ; and glad to avail 
itself of the return of peace, was adopt- 
ing plans (whether they were wise or not 
was not then the question) to repair the 
evils which war had occasioned. England 


was the only country in the world that, 
after three years of peace, made no at- 
tempt of that kind; and the legislature of 
which, was about, on the mere assertion 
of the right hon. gentleman, that it was 
expedient to do so, to postpone the evil 
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day for another year! If the House would 
vote that, they would vote any thing. If 
they would vote that, there was an end to 
all security for property of whatever kind. 
Every man would be exposed to the loss 
of his all; and however small that all 
might be, still to the individual deprived 
of it, the injury was as severe as if his 
means were most ample. The honour of 
the country would be sacrificed. It would 
be distinctly proclaimed to the world, 
that he who had dealings with England, 
dealt with a debtor of whom no man could 
say, that he discharged his debts honestly. 
At least, it was material to the character 
and honour of the country, that the ques- 
tion should be set at rest in some way or 
other. If the House was partial to the 
present system, let it sayso. Ifgamblers 
and speculators were to enjoy its favour, 
let it again pass the Restriction bill, and 
again give those gentlemen the opportu- 
nity of exercising their vocation. But 
let it not believe that while it continued 
such a system it could recover the respect 
of the world, or set the financial affairs of 
the country to rights. 

There was another consideration which 
it might not be useless to press on the at- 
tention of the House. Such was the 
restless and unsettled state of man, that 
it was the duty of parliament in peace to 
provide for the return of war. Every 
year the country necessarily advanced 
more nearly to a state of war; and if 
war found it with a debt undiminished, 
and with cash payments not resumed. 
from that day there would be an end to 
the British empire. Nay more. By pur- 
suing the present system war would be 
provoked. Other nations would be pro- 
voked to attack us—Why should Eng- 
land be the only country afraid to face its 
difficulties? The continental nations had 
not allowed any apprehension to prevent 
them from probing their affairs, and they 
were beginning to feel the advantages of 
such a proceeding. The noble lord op- 
posite was, on a former occasion, very 
profuse in his high-flown statements of the 
situation of this country as —— 
with any other in Europe. England, the 
noble lord said, was the land flowing 
with milk and honey, where every man 
could sit down under his own vine ; and 
France was overpowered and humbled. 
But now France—degraded France—had 
faced her difficulties, she had braved the 
storm, and her government had brought 
forward a budget calculated to relieve her 
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by degrees, from the condition into which 
she had been plunged by circumstances ; 
while the British chancellor of the exche- 
quer constructed his miserable piece of ma- 
chinery to enable him to borrow three mil- 
lions, and asked that House to abstain from 
compelling the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank, because the drain of 
money in consequence of a foreign loan 
wouldrendersuch a measure embarrassing ! 
And why was thisavidity shown in England 
to subscribe toa foreign loan ? Was it not 
a proof of a great and an increasing confi- 
dence in foreign credit? Whence could 
this confidence arise ? Did it not proceed 
from seeing that France was under a wiser 
government than this country—a govern- 
ment that dared to sift its finances, to 
show at once its necessities and the re- 
sources which time would bring to their 
supply—a government that had sufficient 
manliness to transact every thing above 
board, to call things by their proper 
names, and to allow that two and two 
made four. The House was then debating 
a proposition which the House of Com- 
mons of twenty-four years ago would have 
laughed at any one who should have pre- 
dicted would ever be under the considera- 
tion of parliament. Never would it at 
that period have been believed that the 
day would come when a chancellor of the 
exchequer, not very remarkable for his 
financial authority, would induce the 
House of Commons to continue the sus- 

ension of cash payments by the Bank of 

ngland, by telling it that the merchants 
of the country were sending their money 
abroad to lend to foreign states, and that 
therefore all the principles on which 
Great Britain had, until that period, main- 
tained her credit, must be abandoned, 
and an attempt made to support that credit 
on a paper not convertible into cash. 

It only remained for him to state to 
the House what were the points to which, 
in his opinion, the committee that he pro- 
posed to institute ought to direct their 
attention. He would not have them 
meddle with the internal affairs of the 
Bank of England. Had he intended that, 
he should have moved for the appoint- 
ment of a secret committee. But he 
wished that they should examine whether 
any public inconvenience was likely to 
result from the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank. e wished that they 
should report what would be the most 
convenient and expedient time at which 
that resumption could take place, and to 
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suggest the most wholesome means for 
securing its taking place at that period. 
He was desirous that they should also 
enter into thc subject of the danger or in- 
convenience that might be incurred by 
the remittance of gold abroad; as also 
into the causes operating on the price of 
gold. It would be likewise advisable that 
they should inquire what was the pro- 
bable amount of the gold remitted to the 
continent in consequence of foreign loans ; 
as well as what might be the effect of the 
Bank sending out gold and repurchasing 
it; as also of the probable amount of the 
loss that would be occasioned to them by 
the operation. A great part of the Aus- 
trian loan was remitted in goods, under 
the direction of Mr. Bowyer. All these 
subjects must be fully investigated before 
the House could come to any decision 
that would be satisfactory either to him or 
to the country. At present every man 
had his own particular theory. There 
were, no doubt, individuals who believed 
that it was desirable to defer for another 
year any inquiry into the subject of our 
finances, and any change in their regula- 
tion. For those who sincerely entertained 
that opinion, however much he differed 
from them, he felt respect. But the mass 
of the people of this country were of op- 
posite sentiments. They wished from 
their hearts that the whole system should 
undergo a thorough investigation, and be 
restored to its original and healthy state. 
What he proposed would lead, not to a 
sudden, but to a sound conclusion. All 
he asked the House was, before it decided 
on the proposition comprehended in the 
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issue of Promissory Notes by licensed 
bankers be fit to be adopted; and to re- 
port the same, together with their obser- 
vations thereupon, to the House.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
to state the reasons which induced him 
to dissent from the right hon. gentleman, 
and in doing so he should occupy as 
little of the time of the House as was 
consistent with the subject. He was glad 
to find that the right hon. gentleman had 
put his case on broad and general princi- 
ples, rather than on arithmetical calcula- 
tions, applicable to precise and defined 
circumstances. He could not see any 
necessity for the appointment of such a 
committee as that proposed by the right 
hon. gentleman, by the inquiries of which, 
the House should be eikel with respect 
to the propriety of continuing the Res- 
triction act for another year. He felt 
great satisfaction, that since he had last 
spoken on this subject, what he had then 
stated as probable to occur had occurred, 
and he should now address the House, and 
call upon them to form a judgment as to 
the propriety of continuing the Bank 
Restriction, not on conjecture, but on 
what had actually taken place. 

The right hon. gentleman had stated 
the grounds on which he proposed the 
appointment of a committee, and next 
the nature of the inquiry into which he 
proposed that they should enter. The 
first of the subjects into which the com- 
mittee were to inquire was, the nature of 
the effects which foreign loans were cal- 
culated to produce in this country on the 
price of gold. They were then to dedact 


right hon. gentleman’s bill, to take every | from the effects produced by such fo- 
adequate means of ascertaining from the | reign loans on the price of gold in this 


opinions of intelligent and well-informed | 


men, whether the adoption of that propo- 
-— would be conducive to the public 
good. 

He could not conclude without thank- 
ing the House with unaffected sincerity for 
the candid attention with which it had 
listened to the observations which he had 
thought it his duty to submit to it. He 
would now move, 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to take into consideration the State of the 
Circulating Medium, to examine whether 
there be any and what necessity for the 
further continuance of an act passed in 
the 56th year of the reign of his present 
majesty, restraining the Bank of England 
from payments in Cash; and to inquire 
whether any and what Restrictions on the 


country a variety of circumstances. They 
were to deduct the effect produced on the 
price of gold by the withdrawing by the 
P-ank from the market of that quantity 
which they had amassed, in order to pre- 
pare for the resumption of cash payments. 
They were also to deduct the effect which 
the excess of the issue of Bank paper 
had produced. He should leave it to the 
consideration of the House, whether 
these were subjects on which they could 
be expected to arrive at such a degree of 
certainty of conclusion as to justify mak- 
ing them the subject of the inquiries of 
acommittee. The result of the inqui- 


ries of a committee on such subjects 
would indeed be most unsatisfactory. 
When the variety of causes which might 
be said to contribute to produce the high 
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price of gold was considered, it was evi- 
dent to him that the result of the inquiry 
would be only to leave the subject in 

eater doubt and uncertainty than be- 
ore. In illustration of that opinion he 
need only refer to the inquiry by the bul- 
lion committee, which, however inge- 
nious and laborious, had led to no practical 
result. 

The right hon. gentleman had assumed 
as a fact, that there was an excessive 
issue of Bank paper, and he assumed this 
on the fact of there having been an in- 
creased issue of paper during the last 
half year. The right hon. gentleman 
had taken as a criterion the proportion 
which the Bank notes bore to each other 
at different times. He had assumed, that, 
because the Bank notes issued up to a 
certain period had amounted to a certain 
sum, which he conceived to be equal to 
the aggregate of the trade and revenue of 
the country, and because the notes issued 
within the last half year had exceeded 
that sum, there was necessarily an excess 
of Bank notes now in circulation. But 
the data on which the right hon. gentle- 
man founded hs ca'culations were neces- 
sarily imperfect and unsatisf:ctory. The 
right hon. gentleman had left out of his ag- 
gregate one of the most important of all 
trades, namely, our internal trade. It 
- that our foreign trade had con- 
siderably increased last year. There had 
been an increase of six millions in the 
aggregate of our exports and imports. 
But our internal trade had increased in a 
much greater proportion. Every man at 
all acquainted with the internal state of 
this country must know that its internal 
trade had never been so greatly distressed 
as it was in 1816, and that it revived in a 
most wonderful manner in 1817. One 
criterion for determining the increase of 
our internal trade had been pointed out 
by the right hon. gentleman himself. The 
issues of country notes had increased in 
a very great proportion last year. But 
why had they increased? Because a re- 
viving trade called for increased issues. 
But another cause might have augmented 
the issues, and that was the purchase of 
gold by the Bank. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated, and stated truly, that 
the Bank possessed a very large treasure, 
and that they had been amassing that 
very large treasure during the last twenty 
years. As this was a subject not open to 
investigation, the amount of that treasure 
could not be ascertained by the House, 
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although there was no doubt of the fact. 
But how, he would ask, could the Bank 
amass treasure but by the issue of their 
own notes? The advances of the Bank 
to government had also been assigned as 
a cause of the increase of Bank paper. 
But the House had the satisfaction of 
knowing from accounts on the table, that 
the advances of the Bank to government 
had not caused any such increase; and 
they had also the authority of a Director 
of the Bank, that the purchases of go- 
vernment paper by the Bank had not in- 
creased. He apprehended, therefore, 
that that part of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s statement in which he assumed that 
the over issues of paper by the Bank of 
England had contributed to the high price 
of gold, fell to the ground. 

Another circumstance had been stated 
as having contributed to the high price 
of gold, namely, the difference between 
the price of silver at the Mint compared 
with gold; and he thought in this there 
was some plausibility. The difference of 
value of the new silver coinagé compared 
with the old was about 6 per cent. But 
the new silver coinage which had replaced 
the old, if it was 6 per cent below the 
old, as the old had issued from the Mint, 
was, from the state into which the other 
had fallen, at least 20 or 25 per cent bet- 
terthan it. The other cause, namcly, the 
quantity of gold taken out of the market 
by the Bank, he should not then enter 
into. But if these circumstances had 
contributed to raise the price of gold, in 
how much yreater a degree must the ope- 
ration of foreign loans have coniributed 
to produce this effect. In 1814, the 
amount of Bank issues was 23,600,0000. ; 
and the price of gold was then 5é. 10s. 
per ounce. In 1815, the amount was 
26,300,000/.; being nearly three mil- 
lions beyond the amount of 1814; but 
the price of gold had fallen to 4/. 6s. 6d. 

er ounce, being nearly 1/. 4s. an ounce 
ess than it was when the issues were 
three millions higher. The House must 
therefore see the difficulties into which 
the consideration of these theoretical 
questions would involve them. When 
there were obvious circumstances to ac- 
count for the increased price of gold, 
parliament ought to found their measures 
on what was known rather than on what 
was uncertain. 

The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
foreign loans were negociated in this 
country last year, that foreign loans were 
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negociated in this country this year, and 
that foreign loans might be negociated in 
this country next year; and therefore, that 
if they were to be governed by such cir- 
cumstances, they might never want a cause 
for the continuance of the Bank restric- 
tion. If the ordinary transactions of fo- 
reign nations were in question, he would 
admit, that the argument of the right hon. 
gentleman was perfectly just. But he 
(the chancelior of the exchequer) had 
never rested the expediency of the mea- 
sure on circumstances which arose out of 
the ordinary transactions of foreign na- 
tions. The transactions which justified 
the present measure, were of no ordinary 
nature. It was true, that about this time 
in 1817 a loan of twelve millions was ne- 
one by the French government. 

ut, in the present year, the French loans 
were of an unusual magnitude. There 
had been two loans of 320 millions of 
francs each, and there would be a third 
of 380 millions of francs, making toge- 
ther a sum equal to about 45 millions in 
our currency of stock. The provision for 
the loans was 16 millions of francs of 
rentes, and a credit was opened depending 
on a certain contingency of 24 millions 
of rentes, making together a sum of 1020 
millions of francs of capital, equal, as he 
had said, to about 45 millions of our mo- 
ney of stock; and making the loan amount 
to about 30 millions, not of stock, but of 


actual money. They were to add another 


remarkable circumstance, that a Prussian 
loan was actually negotiating in this ca- 
pital of five millions, which would neces- 
sarily have the effect of draining the 
country of much of its specie. yhat 
proportion of the French loan would be 
remitted from this country, or what part 
might have already been remitted, could 
not be ascertained. These were cir- 
cumstances repecting which he had no 
precise data. But acommittee could obtain 
no more information on the subject than 
he possessed; for there was no precise 
information on the subject to be obtained. 
In considering, however, the effect which 
these loans would produce on the price 
of gold, it was not necessary to determine 
the proportion of this great sum which 
would be remitted from this country. It 
was enough to know that much the 
eatest part of it must be obtained in 
this country. When they found the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England coming 
to a solemn resolution which was Jaid be- 
fore Mr. Pitt, that another Austrian loan 
(VOL. XXXVIII. ) 
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would be fatal to the Bank, and when 
they considered that that loan was ex- 
pected to be only three millions, or at 
most four millions and a half, he would 
ask whether there could be any prudence 
or safety, when loans to so much larger 
an amount were to be raised, in removing 
the restriction? In consequence of this 
representation, Mr. Pitt promised that no 
Austrian loan should take place. 

Mr. Tierney observed, across the table, 
that those opinions of the Bank Directors 
were taken up in a moment of alarm. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the circumstances of the time were 
such as to justify the alarm. But even i 
a loan to so smaJl an amount would not 
have produced the effects which the Di- 
rectors anticipated, the circumstance be- 
came very different when there was a loan 
to the enormous amount of 30 millions 
sterling. The right hon. gentleman was 
sufficiently fond of producing the autho- 
rity of Mr . Pitt, when his object was to 
condemn the measures of his majesty’s 
present government. But he certainly 
wished the House to remember, that the 
right hon. gentleman approved of none of 
those measures to which when it suited his 
own purpose he could refer; andhe (the 
chancellor of the exchequer) would a 

eal to the House, whether Mr. Pitt would 
he desired to see the affairs of the 
country in the hands of those who, ac- 
cording to the best of their judgment, en- 
deavoured to follow his measures, or in 
the hands of those who constantly vilified 
them ? 

With respect to the present restriction 
bill, he wished to state the plain truth 
without disguise. The truth was, that 
the whole preamble originated in a mis- 
take. The preamble was inadvertently 
copied from the last act, it not having 
been observed that there was any thing 
extraordinary in it, or which did not apply 
as well to the present bill as to the for- 
mer bills of the same description. When 
the bill came into the committee, he 
should submit a proposition by which the 
objectionable part of the preamble would 
be done away with. He was ready to 
admit that, whatever blame that degree 
of negligence deserved, it ought to fall on 
himself. The preamble as it was at pre- 
sent drawn, conveyed an unjust reflection 
on the Directors of the Bank of England. 
It stated, that it was necessary to conti- 
nue the restriction in order to enable the 
Bank to make preparations for the re- 
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sumption of cash payments. This was 
not true; for as to preparations by the 
Bank for the resumption of cash payments 
nothing had been left undone. In refer- 
ring to the conduct of Mr. Pitt, the right 
hon. gentleman had said, that Mr. Pitt in 
1797 had referred the subject to the con- 
sideration of a committee. That was 
true, and nothing less could then have 
been expected by the House from Mr. 
Pitt. On a subject so new, so unforeseen, 
so alarming, so little understood as to its 
causes and its consequences, Mr. Pitt 
acted perfectly right in proposing a com- 
mittee of inquiry. But what would a 
committee now have to inquire into? 
Undoubtedly the right hon. gentleman 
had pointed out some topics for inquiry 
on which a committee might sit long 
enough; for it was fenponitie that they 
could ever come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion with respect to them. But, after all, 
such an inquiry could not be necessary to 
enable the House to decide a question 
which principally turned on simple and 
obvious facts, of which the House was 
as completely in possession as the com- 
mittee could be. The right hon. gentle- 
man had stated, that the committee would 
have to consider, not the internal situa- 
tion of the Bank, but whether any inter- 
nal inconvenience would be produced by 
the resumption of cash payments. But 
he (the chancellor of .the exchequer) 
thought a committee ought to take the 
counter-part of this proposition, and ask, 
what internal inconvenience could result 
from the continuation of the restrictions 
for another year? As to determining the 
proper time for resuming cash payments, 
the House, after the report of the com- 
mittee, might not be a bit the wiser on 
the subject. The House could not judge 
whether some farther circumstances 
might not, by possibility, arise, which 
would render it impossible to resume cash 
payments at any given time ; and a com- 
mittee could only form a judgment on 
the present state of things, and could not 
ro form a judgment on what might. 

ereafter arise. 

He had been charged by the right hon. 

entleman with not being serious in his 
intention of resuming cash-payments, be- 
cause he had not taken longer thana year 
as the period prescribed by the bill for that 
purpose. He had certainly proposed as 
short a period as possible. He had con- 


sidered, that in that period only we had 
to apprehend any great danger from 
* 
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foreign financial operations, and that those 
operations would nearly be closed in less 
than a twelvemonth. The operations to 
which he alluded, were of a nature not to 
be repeated. Whether France would ob- 
tain a similar loan next year, he would 
leave to the judgment of any man ac- 
quainted with thuse matters. Was it not 
reasonable to ag that the great 
efforts made by the French government 
this year, had proceeded from their 
anxiety to remove what they considered 
a great evil—the presence of a foreign 
army in France? In what respect their 
credit might or might not be improved 


by the removal of that army, it was not 
‘for him to judge. But the French go- 
| vernment professed, that they had no 
_occasion for loans, but what arose out of 
_ the circumstance of foreign demands and 
the maintenance of a foreign army, and 
that the ordinary revenue of the country 
would be sufficient for the ordinary ex- 
enditure. He therefore believed, that 

rance would not again require a similar 
loan. This was only conjecture, but it 
was a conjecture founded on the best 
information which circumstances could 
afford, 

The right hon. gentleman had bestowed 
a good deal of attention in his speech on 
a subject not strictly before the House, 
_and into the consideration of which, he 
| did not mean to enter—he meant the bill 
| for regulating the issues of country banks, 
which was not to be proceeded with this 
session. But the right hon. gentleman 
had laid down some propositions so dif- 
ferent from what he (the chancellor of 
the exchequer ) considered true, legal, and 
constitutional principles, that he could 
not help noticing them. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that it was not legal 
or constitutional to exact security from 
bankers for the notes they might issue. 
[Here Mr. Tierney intimated across the 
table, that he said it was bad policy]. 
If the right hon. gentleman retracted his 
words, he ought to do so explicitly ; but, 
he had unquestionably called in question 
the right of demanding security from 
bankers, for the notes which they might 
have in circulation. It appeared to him, 
that the legislature had not only a general 
right to regulate all the transactions of 
the country but, that it had a peculiar 
right to call for security from those who 
issued a currency to represent the me- 
tallic currency of the country—a power, 
in effect, no less than that of coining, 
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which had always been held to belong 
particularly to the sovereign. If an 
man, at his sole discretion, were to be al- 
lowed to coin money without being re- 
strained by the legislature, he should like 
to know in what state the country would 
soon be? Any man, it was said, with a 
banker’s licence might issue notes on the 
security of stock. But the House ought 
to recollect, that in the present case, 
without any security, any man might issue 
as many notes as he pleased, provided he 
could put them into circulation. The un- 
doubted principle of his measure was. to 
place under proper limitation, what, when 
so limited, must be a great good to the 
country; but what without such limita- 
tion, was undoubtedly a great evil; for 
no evil could be greater than that of an 
insecure currency ; and he had proposed 
to limit the circulation of one and two 
pound notes, at least, without a security, 
in order that the poor might not suffer 
by their circulation. A second principle 
on which he deemed the measure advisa- 
ble was, that the issue of paper on govern- 
ment security, was preferable to any issue 
on private security ; for all the notes issued 
on the security of government, might al- 
ways be received without risk or inconve- 
nience, as the fluctuations in the price of 
stocks could not affect the holders of the 
notes. 

The right hon. gentleman had adverted 
to a subject on which he (the chancellor 
of the exchequer), had already stated his 
sentiments to the House. He had asked 
him, whether he had not really once en- 
tertained the idea of issuing stock deben- 
tures? He would repeat what he had 
formerly said, that he had never enter- 
tained such an idea for a moment. The 
proposition had been made to him, but he 
a it whoily inexpedient. Whether 
under any circumstances, stock deben- 
tures might or might not be advisable, was 
@ question into which it was not then ne- 
cessary to enter. He had thought such a 
measure wholly inexpedient at present, 
because the amount of floating govern- 
ment peper was already as much as it was 

le to have at the present mement. 
The right hon, gentleman had imputed 
blame to government for the rise in the 
funds: he had talked of the shifts to 
which the said government had had re- 
course for raising the funds, and he had 
asked, who had been the gainers by the 
rise. Undoubtedly the great capitalists 
had been great gainers, but how many 
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small capitalists had also been benefited 
by the rise in the funds? He firmly be- 
lieved, that the general improvement in 
industry, the diffusion of speculation and 
trade, the revival of the prosperity of the 
country, the increase of capital employed 
in commerce, and the consequent increase 
of confidence, all arose from the rise of 
the funds. Some individuals might have 
felt inconvenience from the rise, but 
thousands had derived from it the greatest 
advantage. 

There was one subject on which he 
hoped he might be allowed to say a single 
word—he meant the advances made by 
the Bank to government, The right hon. 
gentleman had maintained, that one of 
the great causes of the present high price 
of gold was, the advances made by the 
Bank to government. He had the satisfac- 
tion to state to the House, that provision 
was made for reducing the advances: of 
the Bank to any amount that might be 
deemed necessary—to a greater extent 
indeed than even the Bank had thought 
fit to require. By the diminution of 16 mil- 
lions in the amount of exchequer bills, that 
part of the advances of the Bank which 
arose from the purchase of exchequer 
bills would be reduced. So much, there- 
fore, was withdrawn from the unfunded 
debt; and this diminution would have the 
farther effect of counteracting that possi- 
bility of an excessive issue of paper which 
the right hon. gentleman ad supposed ; 
although he (the chancellor of the exche- 
_ did not conceive that the right hon. 
gentleman’s supposition had any founda- 
tion whatever. The right hon. gentle- 
man had enumerated the advantages pos- 
sessed by other countries from having a 
metallic currency, and he had affirmed, 
that the character of this country was at 
stake on the subject. How far the cha- 
racter of the country had suffered from its 
paper currency, he would leave those 
gentlemen who were acquainted with the 
continent to determine. Had any of them 
found that the character of this country 
had decreased there? The constant in- 
crease of paper circulation in England had 
been known for many years. Was it not 
by the aid of this paper currency, that we 
had. been able to subsidize all Europe, 
that we had marched triumphant armies 
over the continent, that we had stood so 
high at the congress of Vienna, and.that 
we had been enabled to conclude a peace 
the most honourable to this country of any 
that we had ever obtained? And now, 
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after three years of peace, there was no 
country in Europe of which the finances 
had improved so much—there was no other 
country in which any thing had yet been 
done towards redeeming any part of its 
debt. In this country fifty millions of 
capital of the funded debt had been paid 
since the peace. It was true, that this 
was ee counteracted by the addition 
_ which had been made to the unfunded 

debt; but he had the satisfaction to state, 
that at the close of the present year we 
should be on the whole from 17 to 18 
millions less in debt than when the peace 
was concluded. While our finances had 
improved, considerable taxes had been 
taken off. He had not heard that in any 
other country in Europe there had been 
any diminution of taxes; at least, in no 
other country had they been reduced to 
such an extent. France certainly had 
not yet had an opportunity, in conse- 
quence of the burthens to which she had 
been subjected. In America indeed the 
taxes had been reduced. But we ought 
to consider, that while 17 millions of taxes 
had been taken off in this country, the 
internal taxes which had been taken off in 
America amounted only to 8 millions of 
dollars, or about two millions sterling. 
He was far from being jealous of the oa 
perity of America. The interests of the 
two countries were so intimately con- 
nected, that nothing but the most ill 
judging policy could again separate them. 


It was but justice to the American govern- | 
ment to say, that by the measures it had 
taken it had given a strong pledge of its 
sincere desire for peace as could possibly 
be given. By repealing all internal taxes, 
and placing the whole of the revenue on 
their customs, which depended entire] 

on the continuance of peace, the Ameri- , 
can government had given such a pledge | 
of a pacific disposition as must be highly 

satisfactory to every man who wished | 
well to either that country or this. 
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rency. He admitted, that by anunlimited 
issue of gold currency we might ultimately 
restore the exchanges in our favour. But 
he should like to know what might be the 
amount of the issue of gold and silver 
coin which would be necessary to turn 
the scale in our favour when there was a 
loan of 30 millions negotiating by France, 
of which the greatest proportion would be 
remitted from this country. On the one 
side then, there were evils of a most for- 
midable nature to be apprehended. But 
what inconvenience could be feared on 
the other side from remaining one year 
longer in a state of things under which 
the country had prospered for so many 
years past ? He wished, however, to guard 
against the idea, that he thought such a 
state of things ought to be continued lon- 
ger than was necessary. Though the 
country had as yet experienced no danger 
or inconvenience from it, it could not be 

ermanently adhered to with safety tothe 
interests of the country which might be 
materially injured by any sudden alarm. 
On the one side, then, there were great 
Gangers and certain inconveniences; on 
the other, no inconveniences and fanciful 
apprehensions ; and on those grounds he 
should oppose the right hon. gentleman’s 
motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee. 

Lord Althorp thought it most extraor- 
dinary that, on such a highly important 
and most complicated question, resistance 
should be offered to inquiry. Of the two 


grounds on which the restrictions had 


been originally imposed, not one was now 


_ alleged to exist ; but a very extraordinary 


reason was assigned instead of them. The 
House were told that the restrictions must 


_ be continued, on account of the foreign 


loans. ‘This was the first time that such a 
ground had ever been alleged for such a 
measure. This was placing a question of 
vital importance to the country in de- 


| pendence en circumstances not under the 


The grounds on which he proposed to control of the country. Whether we were 


continue the Bank restriction for another 

ear were ng these—the extraordi- 
nary situation o foreign countries, and 
the extraordinary relations of this coun- 
try towards them, which were such that 
no man of experience on the subject could 
deem it prudent or safe to resume pay- 
ments in specie at the present moment. 
The experiment had been partially tried 
last October, and what was the conse- 
quence? The sudden disappearance of 
two millions and a half of the gold cur- 


in prosperity or in distress, whether capi- 

ital were abundant or scarce, foreign 
oans might thus call upon us to restrain 
the Bank of England from redeeming its 
pledge, and keeping faith with the public. 
He doubted whetherforeign loans could ever 
drain the country of its bullion, it would be 
found more profitable to export other com- 
modities, to complete theloan. This was 
the casein the Austrian loan. Butatleast it 
was proper to inquire whether the foreign 
loans made it inexpedient now to resume 
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cash payments. The Bank might perhaps 
be unprepared to pay. He thought it 
would in that case be proper to continue 
the restrictions till the Bank could recall 
its issues : but it was necessary to inquire 
whether the case was so. As tothe with- 
drawn bill, he had to observe that it was 
not the mere security that a banker pos- 
sessed stock which could establish his 
commercial credit. It was his characier, 
his skill in business, and his attention to 
the circumstances of his situation, it was 
principally these things that people re- 
garded in a country banker. Gold and 
silver were made our standards of value 
for other commodities, on the ground that 
they were less variable than other things 
that could be used fora currency. But it 
was evident that the price of stock which 
the country bankers were to deposit as a 
security for their issues varied from day 
to day, and therefore ought not to be 
adopted as a standard. As he therefore 
doubted the prudence of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer in proposing this system, 
he thought sufficient grounds were laid 
for inquiry by a committee. One of the 
first principles of the banking business 
was, that the banker should have the com- 

lete disposal of his capital; but accord- 
ing to the plan of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, a great part of the capital of 
every country banker was to be taken from 
him, and locked up in other hands. Un- 
less the notes, which it was proposed to 
issue were made payable at the banker's 
counter, they would necessarily bear a 
discount inthe remote parts of the country. 
The banker to avoid this, would be oblig- 
ed to keep money in hand to meet these 
demands, and thus to shut up a double 
portion of his capital. People would 
not receive his notes, unless they were 
assured that they would be paid upon 
presenting them for payment. They 
would not submit to any thing like the 
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the exchequer); and, therefore, he had 


expressed himself dissatisfied with his 
scheme, and had for the present aban- 
donedit; butasit was not finally given up, 


and as no sufficient reasons had been as- ~ 


signed for its temporary surrender, a com- 
mittee ought to be appointed to inquire 
into those dangers to-public credit which 
it was intended to obviate or prevent. 
The right hon. gentleman was uncertain 
and wavering himself in his plans and 
views, and he had said, that there must be 
great doubts and difficulties on this sub- 


ject. On every great commercial ques- 


tion these doubts and difficulties must oc- 
cur, but they formed the motives for in- 
quiry, not the objections to it. For these 
reasons, and because the restriction was 
to be renewed on grounds never before 
alleged for such a measure, on grounds 
which, if they existed, must be most de- 
trimental to the country, he should sup- 
port the motion for a committee. 

Sir Henry Parnell saw no reason for 
continuing the Bank restriction, from any 
injurious effect which might be appre- 
hended from the negotiation of forei 
loans on the state of the exchanges. e 
right hon. gentleman (the chancellor of 
the exchequer) had supposed that the re- 
mittances for these loans would be made 
in cash. This did not appear to him (sir 
H. Parnell) likely to be the case. e 
remittances, according to the general 
course of commerce, would be made in 
exports; and therefore would rather be 
favourable than otherwise to the state of 
our exchanges. The evidence obtained 
in 1797, with regard to the effect of the 
loan to the emperor of Germany, bore 
That loan was 
for six millions, of which sum only 
1,200,000/. was expected in cash, the re- 


| mainder was sent in manufactures, the 


circuitous mode of sending them to_ 


London to be paid for there. Besides, 
the plan proposed would give an unfair 
advantage to the holders of small notes, 
over those who held notes to a greater 
amount. When a banker stopped payment 
an unfair advantage would be given, ac- 
cording to this new plan, to one set of his 
creditors, to the complete ruin of the 
others. The confidence of those who 
transacted business with country bankers, 
would be thus of necessity diminished. 
These objections and others had met the 
right hon. gentleman (the chancellor of 


‘from two to eight millions. 


exports of which had risen that year 
When the 
corn bill was before the House, he re- 
membered that it was made an argument 
against that law, that it would diminish 
the exports of manufactures; but now 
the imports of corn were alleged as rea- 
sons for the exportation of specie. Asa 
proof, however, that remittances from one 
country to another could be performed 
without bullion, he should mention the 
case of the Irish Absentee landlords, to 
whom two or three millions were yearly 
remitted, though there had been for a 
long time no metallic currency in that 
country. It was by an export of produce 
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that the remittances were managed. 
Wherever there were any facts which bore 
on the question, they proved the futility 
of the opinion that the negotiation of fo- 
reign loans would necessarily drain the 
country of bullion, The right hon. gen- 
tleman had quoted the opinion of the 
Bank directors in 1797, as authority for 
his present conclusions; but it ough? to 
be recollected, that the Bank was then 
mistaken in his own case, and had pro- 
ceeded on principles which were after- 
wards admitted to be unfounded. The 
evidence then taken went to show, that 
their feelings were those of alarm and ap- 
prehension, which ought not to govern 
the general interests of the country at 
large. The reasons for the resumption of 
cash-payments by the Bank were now 
strong. For the first time since 1797, 
that measure could be adopted without 
danger or inconvenience. If the oppor- 
tunity for enforcing it were now neglected 
another equally favourable from the state 
of the exchanges might not soon occur. 
Another great reason against any farther 
delay was, that by the continuance of the 
restriction, the Bank of England would 
be induced to join with the country 
banks in increasing their issues of paper, 
which would raise the price of gold, and 
render a return to cash-payments more 
difficult than before. To the hazard of 
raising the price of gold, and conse- 
— of all other commodities, thus en- 
angering a convulsion similar to what we 
had lately we should again 
expose ourselves. 
small notes on government securities, by 
the country banks, did not appear to him 
to be any preparation for a return to a 
sound state of currency. ‘These small 
notes would displace our coin, and would 
thus prolong the evil, instead of having 
a tendency to produce a remedy. The 
great source of the evils which we expe- 
rienced or apprehended arose from the 
conduct of government. So long as go- 
vernment continued to make loans in 
times of peace, so long as we delayed the 
adoption of those economical measures 
which would bring the expenditure of the 
country within its income, so long would 
the Bank be unable to return to cash pay- 
ments. The excess of our expenditure 
over our revenue was, therefore, the great 
object to he attended to; and immediate 
means ought to be adopted to reduce the 
one to a level with the other. Ele trusted 
a more rigid inquiry on that subject 


The project of issuing — 
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would be instituted than had yet taken 
aes : till that was done we should never 

able to get out of the difficulties that 
surrounded us, with regard both to our 
currency, and to other matters. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. thought there was 
some ground of complaint against the 
right hon. gentleman for the way in which 
he had entered upon this discussion. The 
principal cause for this complaint was, 
that he had involved the one principal 
and practical question with several others 
in themselves complex and speculative, 
from which it might easily have been se- 
parated. Among other subjects, the state 
of our currency had been largely dwelt 
upon by the right hon. gentleman, but it 
did not seem to be concerned with the 
point at issue. The simple question for 
the House to consider was, whether the 
present was a proper time for the resump- 
tion of cash payments. With this ques- 
tion the right hon. gentleman had involved 
other considerations of an abstract nature. 
On the principal question, the right hon. 
gentleman said, that in postponing the re- 
sumption of cash payments, parliament 
broke faith. He was, indeed, astonished 
to hear this from the right hon. gentleman 
—When was the pledge given? What sort 
of pledge could that be which parliament 
could give as to its future conduct with- 
out reference to future circumstances ? 
To this much indeed parliament had com- 
mitted itself, namely, to its desire and 
wish that cash payments should be re- 
sumed as speedily as possible. It pledged 
itself to take every method of forwarding 
the desirable result of payments in cash 
-according to contingent circumstances. 
| Beyond this there was no pledge. There 
' were two circumstances which might dis- 
appoint the expectations of the Bank re- 
suming its cash payments at a certain 

time. Either the Bank itself — be 
involved in such difficulties as would pre- 
_vent it from doing so, or there might be 
circumstances arising cut of the state of 
, the country, and its relations with foreign 
| powers, which would render it inexpedient 
| to doso, although in a full state of pre- 
| paration. As to the first of these causes, 
| so far as the Bank itself was concerned, 
| it was now ready to resume its payments 
in specie ; and therefore so far as parlia- 
ment was pledged in this behalf, to this 
extent was it redeemed. As to the other 
cause~=the situation of the it 
| must be clear that it was impossible for 
parliament to pledge itself to any future 


\ 
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line of conduct which was not to be sub- 
ject to the control of future events. But 
as to this cause, the right hon. gentleman 
said, that to admit of its operation, in 
the present case, it was necessary to make 
out a close parallel between the circum- 
stances of the country now and in 1797, 
when the restriction began. He must 
deny that any such parallel was necessary. 
For it must surely be allowed, that per- 
sons who had even opposed the first re- 
striction would admit that a restriction 
might, under certain circumstances, be 
expedient, or perhaps absolutely neces- 
sary. The right hon. gentleman had re- 
ferred to the report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, and had taken occasion to say, 
that the report of that committee was not 
very popular. As to this, he could only 
say, that so far as his opinion went, there 
was much in that report to be approved 
of, and even admired, although there were 
many parts of it which he certainly 
thought founded on erroneous principles ; 
and that nothing could be more erroneous 
and blind than those parts of it which 
sought to deduce practical results from 
mere abstract principles. What was the 
present situation of the country? Was it 
not in fact that now, and for the last 
twenty years, we had been without a me- 
tallic currency? The question then was, 
whether or not we were now able to return 
to a metallic currency: and if able, whe- 
ther the circumstances of the country 
made it expedient, not for the interests 
of the Bank, which were of little conse- 
quence on’such a question, but for the in- 


terests of the public at large ? We had now | 


for twenty years been going on with a cur- 


tency of no intrinsic value; and might it | 


not be inexpedient to make a rapid 
transition to a metallic currency? In 
his opinion, (and he seriously urged 
the consideration of this point on the 
other friends of a sound currency) 
nothing was more likely to defeat the very 
object of those who wished to return to a 
metallic currency, than that the transition 
should be effected by force, and in the 
face of unfavourable circumstances. He 
would put it to those who might be dis- 
posed at all hazards, and under any cir- 
cumstances, to resume cash payments, to 
say what would be the consequence, if 
such a forced resumption were to raise a 
cry in the country for a renewal of the re- 
striction? It certainly was not in the 
power of parliament to command those 
circumstances which were favourable to 
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the resumption; but yet it was in the 
power of parliament to choose the proper 
time ; and surely it was not in sense and 
wisdom to choose that time when the 
effects of the transition would be most 
strongly felt. Be the transition made 
when the price of builion was low, and 
the exchange in our favour, still it must 
be done at a time when the country was 
otherwise prepared for it. The right hon. 
gentleman had admitted that a time of 
resumption would be a time of pressure ; 
but he (Mr. Grant) was surprised at the 
confidence of the right hon. gentleman in 
the exertions of the Bank on such an oc- 
casion. The right hon. gentleman, who 
solely attributed to the Bank the desire 
of profiting by excessive issues to the de- 
struction of the country, seemed never- 
theless confident that immediately the re- 
striction was put an end to, they would 
lose all regard to themselves in their 
exertions in favour of the country. He 
(Mr. G.) had no doubt that the Bank 
would exert themselves for the public, but 
it was at confidence in such a quarter that 
he was surprised. He agreed that the 
remittances which were to be made to 
foreign parts, would be made not entirely 
in specie—but admitting this, was it to 


be supposed that they would not influence - 


the exchanges ?— Although the sums were 
sent abroad in goods, the merchandize to 
that amount would produce no commer- 
cial returns, and the imports would, there- 
fore, exceed in value such of the exports 
as were available to the purposes of com- 
merce. The value of the exports bein 

thus virtually diminished, who pe 
doubt but that the exchanges would be 
effected. There were two causes which 
must always operate to diminish the 
issues from the Bank a panic in the 
country, or a foreign remittance. Now, 
unquestionably the effect of resuming 
cash payments would be to diminish the 
issues of the Bank. Was it therefore 
a time for the House to choose that the 
resumption should take place when either 
of the two other causes was operating ? 
He thought it would hardly be questioned 
that a foreign remittance (the cause which 
now operated) produced some effect on 
the Exchange. For, admitting that a 


part of the remittance would be made in 
goods, still goods could not be instantly 
remitted. The right hon. gentleman had 
referred to the Austrian loan of 1797, to 
show that this result could not take place ; 
but the reference was unlucky. ‘The 
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amount of that loan was nomorethan about 
4,000,000/., yet it materially affected the 
exchange. The committee, whose inqui- 
ries were at that time directed to the sub- 
ject, examined witnesses on this part of 
it. Mr. Boyd was the person to whom 
the management of the remittance of the 
loan had been entrusted, and in his evi- 
dence he distinctly stated the difficulty 
which he had felt in managing so as to 
prevent it from producing a violent effect 
upon the exchange, and the various means 
which he had adopted for the purpose. 
Yet notwithstanding all the precautions 
which his experience and ingenuity had 
suggested, the effect produced in the ex- 
change with ——— was such, that in 
a few months (from February to August) 
it sunk from 36 to 31l. The objectof the 
right hon. gentleman was, to have a com- 
mittee appointed, to get at the state of the 
Bank issues, for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the exchanges ; but parliament could 
judge of these without any inquiry by a 


committee, as it had all the facts before it | 
without such an inquiry. A committee | 
could only give its conjectures and opi- | 
nions and judgment upon the various parts | 


of the question, and all these the House 
could as well form for itself. He agreed 
that the liability to pay in cash was a be- 
neficial restraint on the issues of paper; he 
agreed that excessive issues were mis- 
chievous, but whether at any one time 
those issues were excessive, it was dif- 
ficult for any man to make out to his 
own satisfaction, and impossible to esta- 
blish to the conviction of others. ‘The 
effect of political and commercial circum- 
stances it was difficult to ascertain. Of 
late there had been an advance of prices, 
and it was on that account immediately 
asserted, that it had been caused by an 
increase of issues. But how was it ascer- 
tained that increased issues had raised 
prices, and that higher prices had not in- 
creased issues. In 1810 it was proved 
the increase of the commerce of the coun- 
try had caused an increase of circulation. 
Amidst all these doubts, the result was 
this :—There were great principles which 
it was necessary to adhere to, except in 
cases of exigency, but having departed 
from them, it was not proper rashly to 
return to them at an unfavourable time, 
and thus put to hazard the public prospe- 
rity. The right hon. gentleman said that 
the difference between a sound and an 
unsound state of the currency was this— 
that in a sound state of the currency, no- 
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as was left to the discretion of the 
Bank; whereas in an unsound state of the 
currency, every thing was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Bank. Though there was 
some truth in this, yet it was quite evi- 
dent that what was true in it was pushed 
to such an extreme that the proposition 
became a false one; for it was well known 
that in either of the two cases which he 
had mentioned—in a case of domestic 
alarm, or of a large foreign remittance, 
the Bank had it in its power to produce 
the greatest mischief. He was confirmed 
in his opinions on this subject by referring 
tothe Report of the Bullion Committee— 
a committee of which he could not speak 
without respect, veneration, and regret 
respect for those distinguished persons 
who had been members of it, asd who 
were still in the House—veneration’ and 
regret for those members of it who were 
now lost. That committee, he could 
never help thinking, did not make suffi- 
cient allowance for the various perturbing 
causes which succeeded one another so 
rapidly throughout Europe. But if that 
committee, so highly gifted, had not been 
able to come to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion, what was to be expected from a 
committee to be now appointed ? It was, 
indeed, in vain to expect any accurate 
conclusion on so complex a_ subject 
through the medium of a committee. The 
former coinmittee sufficiently proved this. 
It had attempted to fix the measure of 
the operation of war on exchanges—it 
limited the effects, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, to seven per cent. Beyond that 
it left a void expanse—an immane barath- 
rum—which it indeed attempted to fill up 
with depreciated Bank notes. It had at- 
tempted to define what was indefinable— 
the operation of great moral and political 
causes operating in various ways an all 
the complicated system of money and ex- 
changes. In short, no good could be ob- 
tained from the appointment of a commit- 
tee which could not be obtained by a 
decision of the House. In talking of 
exchange, the right hon. gentleman seem- 
ed not to have reasoned in the most natural 
order on the causes which affected the 
rate of our exchange. These causes he 
stated to be the coinage—the issues of 
the Bank—and lastly, remittances to 
foreign countries. If the right hon. gen- 
tleman was right in what he said as to the 
Mint and the low price of gold, he must 
show that in no case when gold was 
under-rated, could the Bank continue its 
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cash payments. This, however, was 
completely refuted by the fact which his 
right hon. friend had stated with reference 
to what had happened at the time of the 
Silver act. It would not do to say it was 
any defect in the coinage which occa- 
sioned that unfavourable state of things 
which now made it inexpedient to resume 
cash pores, because the whole princi- 
ple of the coinage was settled two years 
ago. But the House was told that silver 
was extravagantly under-rated. The fact 
was, that by the operation of the last 
Coinage act, silver had been depreciated 
six per cent, whereas now it was over- 
rated seven per cent. It was impossible 
that any arrangements in the Mint could 
keep pace with extrinsic causes that ope- 
rated so suddenly and so strongly on the 
coinage. As to the great demand for 
gold, he thought it might be, perhaps, 
very truly accounted for, by supposing 
that throughout Europe the same change 
with respect to the precious metals was 
now going on which had taken place in 
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the early part of his speech to a course of 
reasoning which was applicable to another 
subject, the restriction of cash payments. 
There was nothing in the speech of his 
right hon. friend which called for such a 
discussion, wholly irrelevant to the ques- 
tion before the House. The question was 
not whether the House should now refuse 
the continuation of the restrictions on cash- 
payments; his right hon. friend himself 
did not oppose this by the motion he had 
made, but he had said, and rightly said, 
that two years’ time having been given 
the Bank to prepare for cash-payments, if 
those payments were now refused, a 
new era was established, a new prin- 
ciple was set up, and gentlemen oppo- 
site were as much bound to show why the 
Bank should be excused from payment 
now as they were in1797. Hisright hon. 
friend had not contended that cash-pay- 
ments should be resumed, but maintained 
that it was a subject of too much impor- 
tance to be determined by the opinion of 
any individual, however high in situation 


this country about the beginning of the | or in talents, and requiring the labour of 


last century, and that gold was gaining 
the ascendancy as the standard metal. 


a committee to investigate it as became 
its magnitude. He could not agree with 


He had already disposed of that part of his hon. friend that because the subject 
the argument which related to the remit- | was difficult, because it involved the most 


tances. 


That of the issues of the Bank extensive and the most minute consider- 


was a subject more intricate, and requiring | ations, there was therefore no ground for 


so much delicacy in the discussion of it, 


that it could not safely or advantageously - 


be entrusted to a committee. His main 
objection to the motion was, that it mixed 
an abstruse and general subject with a 


a practical question of expedience. | 
or these reasons he would vote against | 


it; the more especially as to go into a 


committee would produce a great agita-_ 


tion in the country, the evils of which 


would not be counterbalanced by any 


trifling benefit—and no other could be 
expected—of which such an inquiry might 


by possibility be productive. 
_Mr. J. P. Grant said, that he felt some ' 
difficulty in proceeding, to notice the 


speeches of the chancellor of the exche- 
uer, and of his hon. friend who had just sat 
own. The chancellor of the exchequer 
opposed the motion for two reasons. First, 


because of certain principles and facts 


upon which he was satisfied in his own 
mind, and which he had represented as 
being universally admitted ; and secondly, 
because of other facts upon which he was 


Not satisfied, and which he thought there 


necessity of His 
onourable friend had applied himself in 
(VOL. XXXVIII.) 


going into a committee: those were the 
very grounds for appointing a committee. 
It was not enough for an hon. gentleman, 
be he who he might, to say, ‘1 entertain 
such principles, I state to you such facts, 
I agree with the bullion committee in this, 
I differ from the bullion committee in that, 
my authority and opinions ought to have 
great weight with the House, I am quite 


_sure the House is not so fit as I am to 


enter into an inquiry on the subject.” No 
doubt his hon. friend had satisfied himself; 
no doubt he had studied the question. 

He (Mr. J. P. Grant) had taken some 
pains himself, though he could not at pre- 
sent go the length of saying, that he had 
come to any decisive opinion; but he knew 
enough to convince him of this—that they 
ought not to be satisfied with the mere 
assertion of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, when they had a choice between 
that and the prosecution of inquiry by a 
certain number of their own members. 
He could not admit that what the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had said, either 
as to facts or principles, was decisive of 
the question. He did not believe that 
wer _ affected the state of the cur- 
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rency at all. If the honourable gentle- 
man would show that any one foreign 
loan had ever done so, he would give up 
the argument at once. But the evidence 
of the bullion committee, the evidence of 
Mr. Pitt himself, were all strong to show 
that foreign loans had no such effect what- 
soever. If this was to be the principle on 
which the restrictions were to be renewed, 
he presumed the preamble of a bill for 
that purpose must say, ‘* That whereas the 
kingdom of France had negotiated a great 
loan in this country, and whereas that loan 
would unavoidably drain the country of 
specie, therefore the Bank was to be ex- 
cused from paying its engagements in 
cash.” When that preamble should ap- 
pear at the head of a bill, he should be 
ready to show that it was not grounded on 
any one true principle or fact. If he 
succeeded in convincing the House that 
a foreign loan could have no such effect, 
then perhaps they would admit that there 
existed ground for farther inquiry. He 
would admit that at present the Bank 
could not, in point of fact, resume cash- 

ayments, and that was the very reason 
why he desired inquiry; because, if any of 
the principles, or any of the facts, given 
out as the cause of this inability, were in 
reality the pimple or facts which pre- 
vented the Bank from resuming cash- 
payments, there was not one of those 
principles or facts that was not within the 
control of the House. If the obstacle to 
a resumption of payments was the nego- 
tiation of a foreign loan, that might be re- 
medied by the interposition of parliament ; 
ifit was attributable to the state of the coin- 
age, parliament could equally remedy 
that. - He begged now to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the evidence of Mr. 
Boyd, given in 1797, with regard to the 
operation of the Austrian loan. With re- 
spect to the remonstrance made by the 

ank in 1797, on the subject of another 
loan, he should observe, first, that that 
loan never actually took place; secondly, 
that Mr. Pitt said the Bank were entire x 
wrong in their conceptions about the ef- 
fect of that loan; thirdly, that the loan 
which did take place in 1795, had nosuch 
effect as that which was apprehended, or 
as that to which the Bank declared that 
its stoppage of payment was owing. Mr. 
Boyd, who was agent for the Austrian 
loan, stated in his evidence, that it could 
have no effect upon the price of bullion, 
as none of it was remitted in specie. He 
was also agent in 1795, and stated, that 
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the remittances were then made, as almost 
all remittances were made, by bills of ex- 
change. Some part, however, was trans- 
mitted in foreign bullion, namely, the sum 
of 1,092,000/.; this was principally silver 
bullion, Spanish dollars : 1,043,000/. were 
silver; so thatthe whole amount of the 
gold sent out was no more than 150,000 
of French louis d’ors; the greater part of 
these were purchased by the Bank, so 
that, if any ill consequences ensued, the 
Bank was itself a party tothem. The loan 
of 1796 was transacted almost entirely by 
bills. If gentlemen looked to the rate of 
exchange at Hamburgh at that time, it 
would be found, that during all the time 
from which a pretence had been drawn to 
justify a stoppage, the rate of exchange 
was such, that gold was exported at a loss, 
and imported at a profit; and yet we were 
now told, that the stoppage in 1797 was 
owing to the loss upon exchanges. What- 
ever he might be in other respects, Mr. 
ri 9 was a good judge of matters of fact, 
and could speak accurately as to the way 
in which remittances were made. This 
remarkable passage occurred in his evi- 
dence: A remittance of 4,600,000. he 
considered a difficult operation : it was ne- 
cessary to vary the modes, and make use 
of all expedients. He could not carry it 
on by bills on Hamburgh alone, but by 
bills on Cadiz, on Madrid, on Vienna, on 
Venice, on Genoa, on Leghorn, on Lis- 
bon, and on other places; and it was im- 
possible to give a preference to any mode, 
but it was necessary that he should apply 
himself to all; by these means he made the 
exchanges favourable; if he had stuck to 
bullion exclusively, the price would have 
been so high here, and so low at Ham- 
burgh, that it must have been exported at 
a loss.” Gentleman might wrap this 
matter up, as Locke said, in mystical ex- 
pressions; but if they considered it plainly, 
they would see that, as between one coun- 
try and another, gold and silver were not 
different from tea and coffee, or any other 
commodity. In this view of the subject 
there was no difficulty, and as well might 
it be said, that because we had ph to 
support abroad, the price of beefand bread 
must rise in England, as that the nego- 
tiation of a loan would make gold scarce 
here. We should not send out beef and 
bread, but cottons and manufactures to 
provide for our troops. The chancellor 
of the exchequer had said that 30,000,000/. 
liad been sent out of the country, but 
would he say it had been sent in gold? 
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When remittances were made to Germany, 
the amount of our exports was four times 
as great as at any other time. After all 
these facts, could it be said that a foreign 
loan afforded any reason for the farther 
suspension of cash-payments? On these 
subjects they were bound to consider what 
fell from the chancellor of the exchequer 
as entitled to some weight ; but had such 
prineipies fallen from any other person, 
1e should not have ventured to have 
troubled the House with an exposition of 
their absurdity: what he had been now 
advancing was within the sphere of every 
one’s knowledge, and there was not a de- 
cently educated young man at his leavin 
college, that was not as well Birt Hi. 
with the principles he had just stated, as 
the most profound calculator. If, in ad- 
dition to the proof he had given, that the 
stoppage of the Bank in 1797 was not 
owing to the existence of foreign loans, 
he should show that it was owing to ad- 
vances made to government, the House 
was bound to inquire into the subject, and 
before they resorted to the desperate mea- 
sures proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, to find out the real cause of 
the evil in order that they might adopt an 
og remedy. He would not fatigue 
the House by examining the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England and Mr. 
Pitt, when those difficulties first began, 
but he would refer them to that corres- 
pondence in which they would find re- 
eated remonstrances on the part of the 
ank, and entreaties that the government 
would pay up their advances. He did not 
think that Mr. Pitt, if he were living, would 
feel highly flattered by a comparison with 
those who professed to act upon his prin- 
ciples, who one day proposed a plan to 
the surprise and alarm of the whole coun- 
try, and the next day gave it up; who 
finding the nation in a state of embarrass- 
ment, cculd suggest no remedy for its re- 
lief ; and who, when the period came round 
for renewing the restriction of cash-pay- 
ments, refused a committee to inquire 
whether such a measure was necessary. 
It was Mr. Pitt’s opinion that the Bank 
was straitened by too large an issue of 
paper, and that the only remedy was, to 
withdraw some of it from circulation. This 
had also been the opinion of Mr. Giles; 
and that if the Bank had adopted that 
measure two months before the stoppage, 
it had been safe. As to the alteration in 
the standard of value, that had been sug- 
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gested by his hon. friend, and the surmise 
that gold was becoming the standard all 
over the continent, he could not answer 
it, because he did not understand it, 
Where there was but one standard of va- 
lue, by one metal only being constituted 
a legal tender, other metals might be mea- 
sured by that; but where there were two 
measures of value subsisting at once, one 
would drive the other out. Under the 
present circumstances of the country, it 
was as impossible for the Bank to supply 
the deficiency of gold, as it would be for 
them to fill a reservoir that leaked as fast 
as liquor was poured into it; for while gold 
bore a premium of 8 per cent it would be 
quite vain to attempt to keep it in the 
country. On this subject the book of the 
late lord Liverpool contained a fund of 
valuable information. ‘The whole subject 
was of the last importance, and demanded 
serious inquiry, to ascertain whether now 
or at what future time it would be expe- 
dient for the Bank to resume cash-pay- 
ments; for, from the specimens of finan- 
cial perspicuity and decision lately evinced 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, he 
did not feel himself very ready to pin his 
faith upon the right hon. gentleman’s as- 
sertions. 

Mr. Huskisson felt it necessary, after 
the extraordinary and novel doctrines, 
avowed by the right hon. mover, and b 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, to 
trespass on the attention of the House. In 
some points he even differed from the 
cane of the exchequer, and they 
also required explanation. The motion 
was, that they should institute a commit- 
tee to inquire into the state of the cur- 
rency. His right hon. friend had adverted 
in the course of his speech to the discus- 
sions and publications which had taken 
place during the inquiry adopted by the 
bullion committee, and he seemed to be 
of opinion that it required an effort of 
courage to refer to their report. He had 
ventured, however, in defiance of all ridi- 
cule, to re-peruse that report this morn- 
ing, and he had no hesitation in describ- 
ing it as a perspicuous statement of facts, 
and well connected inferences which had 
never been answered. It had been pre- 
pared by a gentleman whose enlarged 
mind was well calculated to investigate 
any subject with precision, but which had 
been applied to this question with pecu- 
liar success. He could not conclude 
this brief observation of that distinguished 
individual, without expressing his regret 
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that he was not then present to assist their 
deliberations with the force of his reason- 
ing, and the accuracy of his judgment. 
The question now was this—whether to 
the present circumstances it was fit to 
apply the principles on which that report 
was founded. He had that night come 
down to the House, in the full convic- 
tion that no dissent could have been ex- 
pressed to the principle that an increase 
of a paper currency tended to its own de- 
preciation; and must have the effect of in- 
creasing the prices of all commodities, in- 
cluding of course, gold andsilver, and bills 
of exchange; for the real definition of a 
bill of exchange was, “ an assignment to 
one country of so much of the bullion of 
another, as was represented by that bill.’ 
The reverse had, however, been asserted. 
He here read some extracts from a pam- 
phlet lately published, intituled, “ On the 
approaching Crisis,” which he said was 
written by a warm and able opponent of 
the bullion report, and who seemed of 
late to have altered his opinion. It was 
true that the state of the country was now 
widely different: we were no longer at 
war, and it was consequently unnecessary 
to keep in the Bank a supply of specie ; 
and he admitted, that the only ground on 
which a renewed suspension of cash pay- 
mentscould be justified was, that the con- 
traction of the paper circulation, which 
would be its result, would produce a ge- 
neral and a weighty pressure. Such a con- 
traction would immediately force the ex- 
changes above par, andinduceremittances 
of specie from abroad. This had been 
the case in 1816, when the failure of one- 
fourth of the country banks, and the 
diminution of the paper of the rest to one 
half, had of itself made an alteration in 
the exchanges. A paper circulation had 
always a tendency to increase itself, be- 
cause it was the interest of those by whom 
it was issued; and the main difficulty of 
returning to cash-payments arose from 
this very circumstance—the system was 
now of more than 20 years standing, and 
the issue had almost annually augmented. 
The proper time for resuming cash pay- 
ments was, when the exchanges were ei- 
ther at or above par ; and if the Bank had 
been prepared with gold, and the act had 
not prohibited it, heshould have been glad 
to have seen a gold currency restored last 
year, and he was convinced that the de- 
mand would not have been great, as no 
man would have doubted the solidity of 
the Bank, nor would the wish have been 
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general to have changed a convenient for 
an inconvenient circulation. He doubted 
even whether more gold specie would then 
have been required for the purpose than 
had lately been uselessly issued. The 
state of affairs was, however, widely differ- 
ent at the present period. Unfortunately 
the exchanges were now so much against 
us, as to alter the whole complexion of 
the case; and he would ask the House if 
they were pane to compel the resump- 
tion of cash payments at the moment when 
the government of France were about to 
negotiate a loan of thirty millions sterlin 
and when the government of Prussia ha 
just concluded one in this country, of 
which a very large proportion had been 
transmitted in specie, and when all fo- 
reign loans, more or less, were obtained 
from the capital of Great Britain. It had 
been asked, what difference existed be- 
tween a loan to aforeign government, and 
the effects of the usual desire displayed by 
many persons of seeking a larger interest 
for their money in foreign countries? ‘To 
his mind there was a great difference, bee 
cause it appeared from experience, and 
from the very necessity of contracting the 
loans in this country, that the foreign go- 
vernments had not succeeded in inducing 
persons in this country to transfer their 
capital into the foreign funds, and that 
without this supply of British capital 
those governments were wholly incapable 
of performing any great financial opera- 
tion. It had been stated, that Mr. Boyd 
had given in evidence before the com- 
mittee, that he had transmitted but a 
very inconsiderable part of the Austrian 
loan in specie; and it was thence argued 
that a foreign loan was not calculated to 
produce any great effect upon the price 
of bullion. But of the actual amount 
transmitted in money in any one loan, it 
would be difficult to speak with accuracy. 
It was not correct that loans were gene- 
rally transmitted in merchandize. The 
fact was, they were more usually trans- 
mitted in bills of exchange—which he was 
ready to admit might have been purchased 
by merchandize—but should the result of 
this commercial operation leave against 
the country a balance, it must be eventu- 
ally paid in gold and silver. In 1797 there 
had been a considerable failure of country 
banks; it was, in fact, a period of panic, 
and a consequent drain took place upon 
the specie yet left in the coffers of the 
Bank; but the exchanges were much in 
favour of this country; upon Hamburgh 
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it was as high as 36, and a considerable 
profit was therefore afforded on the impor- 
tation of bullion. But the failure of the 
country banks, the panic, and the drain 
had led to thesuspension of cash payments 
by the Bank of England ; and he had there- 
fore been astonished to hear the hon. gen- 
tleman assert, that the suspension of cash 
payments arose in 1797 from the exces- 
sive advances by the Bank to the minister 
of the day. The distress which occurred 
at that period had been attributed by Mr. 
Henry Thornton a man of great practical 
knowledge, as well as of deep insight into 
the principles of finance, in his evidence 
before the lords committees, to the great 
diminution of the paper issues of the 
Bank; and even Mr. Giles, whose au- 
thority had been so triumphantly stated 
on the opposite side, had given his 
opinion, that were it not for the restric- 
tion the Bank would still farther con- 
tract the circulation. With respect to 
the immediate resumption of cash pay- 
ments, the measure seemed to him incom- 
patible with the existing state of affairs, 
nor did he think that the House could in 
any degree interfere with the internal re- 
gulations of the Bank for determining on 
the best means for attaining that object. 
He feared that in any attempt they could 
make, they were a Sai very much in 
the hands of the Bank of England.— 
He meant that the House could do no- 
thing more than declare the time for re- 
suming cash payments, but must leave 
the means with the Bank itself. It was 
impossible to dispute it, and he defied all 
the ingenuity of the other side to propose 
any satisfactory regulations as to the mode 
in which cash-payments were to be re- 
sumed—that must be left wholly to the 


Directors of the Bank of England; their | 
character, however, would be at stake | 
before the world, and they would, no doubt | 
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on the subject, and he could not agree in 
the praise bestowed upon a pamphlet 
quoted by his right hon. friend (the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer)—he alluded to 
that of Mr. Weston—for the very title of 
it supposed an absurdity. It was called 
‘“¢ Letters on the Means of increasing the 
Circulation of the Country ;” now no 
circulation could be sound and safe unless 
it was precisely such as would have 
existed if the currency was all metallic. 
He thought that all the advances made by 
the Bank to the government ought to be 
repaid before the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. These advances must, in the first 
place, limit the means of the Bank to pro- 
cure gold. ‘The facility of acquiring gold 
must depend upon the rate of exchanges. 
These should be carefully watched by the 
Bank, and the amount of their issues 
ought to be cautiously and gradually re- 
duced to a state similar to the circulation 
in other countries. With respect to what 
had fallen from the hon. gentleman, in 
regard to the difference between the gold 
and silver currency, he had forgotten that 
silver was no longer a standard of value, 
and that a person carrying silver to the 
Mint could no longer procure coin for it 
at the rate inserted in the Mint minute. 
This made an important distinction in the 
present instance, from the state of affairs 
in the reign of Charles 2nd, when a slight 
alteration in the relative values of the gold 
and silver coinage, caused the disappear- 
ance and restoration of either, as they hap- 
pened alternately or respectively to be 
affected. The government now retained 
the power of regulating the exact amount 
of the silver coinage of the country, and, 
of preventing it from exceeding whatever 
was considered necessary for the mere 
purposes of exchange. The right hon. 
gentleman then adverted to the effect 
produced upon this country, and in- 


be anxious to be relieved as soon as pos- | deed, upon all the continent of Europe, 


sible from the inconvenient and pressing 
inquiries now, day after day, made into 
their affairs. He would not go into any 
numerical calculation as to the amount of 
the issues of the Bank, because he did 
not consider that amount any criterion 
of excess, which was in fact only to be 
looked for in the convertibility of paper 
into cash at the pleasure of the holder. 
For the general principle of currency was 
this—that the quantity of metallic money 
should be as small as possible, and the 
quantity of convertible paper as large as 


possible. Great mistakes had got abroad 


by the facility enjoyed by Great Britain 
of extending her paper circulation, It 
was like the effect that had been found to 
arise from the discovery of the mines of 
America, for by increasing the circulating 
medium over the world to the amount of 
forty millions, it proportionably facilitated 
the means of barter, and gave a stimulus 
to industry. In proportion, however, as 
the Bank of England had found it neces- 
sary to purchase gold on the continent 
to meet its engagements with the public 
here, the circulating medium of the con 

tinent was diminished; and as the conti- 
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nental states did not enjoy the credit pos- 
sessed by this country, and were thereby 
debarred from increasing their paper cur- 
rency, the result was discernible in the 
great confusion and deterioration of pro- 
perty that had taken place on the conti- 
nent during the two last years. Indeed 
he had no hesitation in saying that much 
of the distress which had prevailed upon 
the continent, was fairly attributable to 
the purchase of bullion by the Bank of 
England. He then remarked on the 
great stimulus the increase of the circu- 
lating medium had given to the arts 
and industry of this country, but while 
the appearance of country 
was improved, and its prosperity promoted 
it was much to be lamented that the com- 
forts and rewards of the labourers had 
been much reduced. The population of 
the country had increased in proportion 
to the rapidity with which the circulating 
medium had advanced ; but though there 
was an increased demand for labour, its 
wages were diminished. This he showed 
by reference to the prices of corn for the 
last century. He stated, to show the im- 
provement of the country, that from the 
year 1658 to 1754, there had not been 
one bill of enclosure, and this country 
imported corn. There were, from 1754 
to 1796, during which time there had 
been arapid increase of the circulating 
medium by imports from the mines of 
America, bills of enclosure to the number 
of 3,500, and this country became an ex- 
porting country. He concurred with the 
right hon. mover in thinking, that though 
some difficulty might attend the resump- 
tion of cash payments, yet it was idle to 
talk of its producing any serious convul- 
sion in the country. He believed that 
nothing had tended more to create alarm 
in the country, than the clamour which 
was raised on the subject of the resumption 
of cash payments by the Bank. It was no- 
torious, that in Scotland, even previous to 
the restriction upon cash payments at the 
Bank of England, the principal currency 
was in paper, and that there was very 
little gold currency in that country. 
Such, indeed, was the happy system of 
the chartered banks of Scotland, that even 
in the years 1793 and 1796, no inconve- 
nience was felt in that country from want 
of metallic currency, when the pressure 
was so sensibly distressing in England. 
Nevertheless he felt, as c. always had 
done, that it was the duty of the Bank, 
as soon as possible, to resume those pay- 
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ments—and he was convinced, that, by a 
gradual, temperate, and cautious conduct, 
the resumption might take place without 
risking any material alteration in the 
affairs of the empire. This, however, 
could only be done by a proper reference 
to the circumstances of the country—and 
taking care that the amount of the circu- 
lation tended to place our course of 
exchange on a par with that of other coun- 
tries. The present was not that season. 
To withdraw the restriction now, would 
soon force the country into its paper cir- 
culation with renewed and probably in- 
curable evil. 

Lord Folkestone congratulated the House 
on the opinions which they had heard de- 
livered by the hon. members who pre- 
ceded him in the debate; all of which 
proved the necessity of the investigation. 
The question before the House was, whe- 
ther there should be an inquiry instituted 
by the House entering into a committee, 
in order to remove the restriction from 
the Bank, and by what means it could be 
removed. Two years had elapsed since 
he had explained to the House the rea- 
sons which should influence the Bank to 
resume its payments in cash, while the 
course of exchange was in its favour. The 
hon. member who spoke last, had, at that 
time, said that the Bank required time to 
prepare for resuming its payments. ‘Two 
years were allowed, and what resulted ? 
The hon. gentleman this evening urged, 
that the time was gone by; he acknow- 
ledged the utility, the necessity, of the 
resumption of cash payments, and wished 
for its adoption ; but he fixed no period. 
[It was to take place at an undecided, 


| floating moment. The Bank, it was stated, 


was eager for the resumption, but he 
(lord F.) thought otherwise, for the Bank 
derived too much profit from the conti- 
nuance of the restriction, to wish its re- 
moval. Where was this to end? Sup- 
pose another year were allowed, what 
would be the event? A committee must 
finally be established in order to inquire 
into the means of resuming cash pay- 
ments, and why not at this period? The 
House would please to consider, the com- 
mittee, which was the present object of 
debate, was to decide on facts and not on 
principles. He called on every gentle- 
man who had thought on the situation in 
which the want of cash payments for 
twenty-one years had placed him, to re- 
flect seriously before he should embark in 
this melancholy career, to whom he en- 
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trusted his future welfare. There was a 
decided difference of opinion amongst 
those individuals who spoke from the 
treasury benches; for the House would 
recollect, that the right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, had absolutely laboured 
to overturn the whole of the reasoning 
made use of by the right hon. gentleman 
who first spoke from the opposite side ; and 
it was not a little remarkable, that one of 
the leading members of the cabinet had 
offered no opinion whatever on the sub- 
ject. He thought it monstrous that the 
Bank should, without any inquiry, be al- 
lowed to raise or depreciate at their plea- 
sure the property of every individual in 
the kingdom; nay, that the Bank should 
think this so much a matter of course, 
that not one gentleman connected with it 
thought it worth while to say a word in 
explanation. 

Mr. S. Thornton could not let the 
question go to a vote, and especially after 
the manner in which he had just been 
called upon by the noble lord, without 
asserting that the Bank directors had 
done all that was in their power towards 
resumption of cash payments. The un- 
foreseen circumstance of a bad harvest, 
and the loans raised for foreign powers 
had impeded the measure. The Bank 
had evinced its sincerity by twice adver- 
tising an issue of cash for its notes up to 
a given period, but the gold was no sooner 
issued than it disappeared. With a view 
to prepare for that resumption they re- 
duced their issues from thirty to twenty- 
six millions, but from the circumstances 
of the country they afterwards felt it ne- 
cessary to advance their issues, in order 
to supply the circulation. He trusted 
these impediments were only temporary ; 
and as other countries were relieved in 
pecuniary affairs they would become our 
customers. As to the loans alluded to by 
the right hon. mover, he meant those to 
Russia, France, and Prussia, the fact was, 
that to Russia and Prussia those loans 
were made in English manufactures, so 
that they served to give employment to 
our own manufacturers, and to provide a 
market for their produce; and Francewould, 
in the liquidation of debt, and the payment 
of its contingent, return to this country a 
part, at least, of what it raised through our 
subjects. To the other drains was to be 
added the expenditure of Englishmen on 
the continent, which was estimated at not 
less than 6,000,000/. Under all these 
circumstances, as a member of parlia- 
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ment, he could not but admit this 
was not a favourable time to establish 
again a metallic currency. He lamented 
that these impediments had arisen to the 
completion of the measure which the 
House and the country looked for with 
so much anxiety. Asa Bank director he 
Jamented it still more, as he had learnt by 
experience that the cessation of the re- 
striction could alone put the Bank in a 
state of complete independence. The 
House would feel that it must be irksome 
to himself, and other hon. members, situ- 
ated as he was, to be daily subjected to 
harsh reflections, and to a language which 
he thought no circumstances could vindi- 
cate ; and more especially when they had 
only acted in the faithful discharge of a 
duty entrusted to them. There had been 
last year no less than 20 accounts from 
the Bank called for, and this session al- 
ready 17, and he believed notice given of 
others. These accounts there would be - 
no pretence to require when the Bank 
was placed under different circumstances. 
Another proof of its disposition to pay in 
cash was, the calling in a large part of its 
advances to the public, for the payment 
of which provision had been made by par- 
liament. By this it would be enabled to 
reduce its issue of notes; but he must 
apprize the House that this was a matter 
of the greatest delicacy, and it was im- 
possible till the time to determine how 
far this measure should be carried. The 
present times were very different from 
1797. Nothing the Directors could’ do, 
the House may be assured, would be 
wanting on their part. He could assure 
the House, and for a period of 17 years 
he could speak from personal knowledge, 
it was the anxious wish of the Directors to 
perform their duty towards the public, as 
well as towards the proprietory. He was, 
indeed, perfectly ready to take his full 
share of the responsibility which attached 
to the system so long pursued. With re- 
gard to the motion, he must say, that to 
appoint such a committee as the motion 
referred to, would only operate to pro- 
duce embarrassment and injurious im- 
pressions, and therefore he should vote 
against it. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis contended, that a 
committee of the House would prove 
ultimately the means to which the coun- 
try must refer the important question of 
the Bank restriction, and wished to know 
why it should not at present be adopted. 
The point at issue was with the Bank, 
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which had, during the time of the restric- 
tion, collected a vast quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, which, by a future restric- 
tion, it would be enabled to send into the 
market, a proceeding which could not fail 
of being productive of advantage to itself. 
It was useless to call upon the Bank two 
years ago to make preparations to resume 
cash payments, if, at the expiration of 
that period, the restrictions were to be 
renewed, and the gold collected to effect 
those payments was to be disposed of for 
other purposes, so that the Bank would 
find itself as unprepared as ever, whenever 
a fresh call might be made for a return to 
a metallic circulation. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that as the ques- 
tion was one of importance, he could not 
give a silent vote upon it. He would, 
however, avoid going at length into the 
subject. He was surprised to hear the 
Bank restriction advocated on the ground 
of foreign exchanges, and the demand for 

old on the continent. Last year, the right 
on. gentleman congratulated the House 
on a virtual resumption of cash payments, 
as he designated the partial sums of specie 
advanced by the Bank. It appeared, at 
present, as if the right hon. gentleman 
was anxious to avail himself of any pre- 
text for continuing the restriction. With 
respect to the observation, that the price 
of gold was against such a measure, he 
could inform the House, that, for the last 
ear, no change had taken place at Paris. 
he uniform price of that metal, since 
January, 1817, was 346 francs the hecto- 
gramme. He regretted that the hon. 
gentleman who had spoken last from the 
treasury bench would not give the House 
the benefit of his vote as well as of his 
opinion in favour of the appointment of a 
committee ; for in favour of that appoint- 
ment all the hon. gentleman’s arguments 
directly tended. Adverting to what had 
fallen from the hon. Bank director, he 
denied that in any remarks which on 
former occasions he had thought it his 
duty to make on the proceedings of the 
Bank, he had treated that corporation with 
= undue asperity. 
ord Castlereagh said, that at that late 
hour of the night he would rather direct 
his observations to the motion imme- 
diately before the House, than enter into 
a wider field. He contended that no in- 
quiry had ever been proposed to the 
House, which carried on its face less 
plausibility than the present. The mo- 
tion had three objects, first, to inquire 
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about a proposition respecting country 
banks, which his right sn riend had 
withdrawn ; secondly to investigate the 
state of our currency; and thirdly, to 
consider of the means of controlling the 
issue of Bank of England notes. Any 
inquiry as to the two first objects appeared 
to him quite unnecessary, as the House 
had already sufficient information upon 
the subject; and as to the third, he must 
protest against any attempt on the part of 
that House to interfere with the manage- 
ment of the concerns of the Bank; for 
that management should be left solely inthe 
hands of the Bank itself. ‘The Bank might, 
ifit thought proper, have resumed cash pay- 
ments in 1816, by simply serving a notice 
upon the Speaker, but the Direc‘ors 
distrusted the continuance of the rate of 
exchange, which was then favourable, and 
that distrust was soon after justified. But 
had the Bank resumed payments in cash, 
the consequence might easily be judged 
of from the result of the partial resump- 
tion which had since taken place; for 
what was become of the quantity of sove- 
reigns which were but lately issued from 
the Bank? Why they were melted down 
and sent out of the country for profit, and 
such must be the case while the rate of 
exchange was against us. When the 
loans contracted by foreign powers should 
begin to operate, the Bank would have to 
purchase gold at an extravagant price 
abroad, and after coining it here, would 
see it melted and carried back again to 
the continent. Upon what ground then 
could any reasoning man justify the 
sudden resumption of cash payments, 
while such resumption must obviously 
lead to the most mischievous consequences. 
He felt it his duty, therefore, to oppose 
the right hon. gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. Tierney replied in a a of un- 
usual brilliancy and force. He said, that 
the noble lord who spoke last had under- 
taken to simplify the object of his motion, 
and because the inquiry embraced various 
points, had endeavoured to simplify it by 
arguing that there ought to be no inquiry 
at all. The difference between him and 
the noble lord was this—that the one de- 
sired to know what he was about, and the 
other looked upon this as an antiquated 
notion. The noble lord thought it would 
embarrass the public mind and create 
alarm, if the proposed inquiry was insti- 
tuted; whilst he (Mr. T.) was of ~ 
nion, that the country never could be 
alarmed at seeing its representatives in- 
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quire before they acted. He regretted 
the absence of a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Canning), who had given to the 
chancellor of the exchequer, at the time 
of the bullion committee’s discussions— 
discussions which he had been reproached 
for not renewing that night—so severe a 
lecture upon the doctrines he then main- 
tained. Had any body foretold at that 
time to him, that an hon. member, so 
severely lashed for his erroneous opinions 
on matters of finance, would soon after 
become chancellor of the exchequer, he 
should have thought the prophet out of 
his wits. But had it been added, that the 
lecturer, and a party to the lecture (Mr. 
Huskisson), would also sit by this chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and support him 
on an occasion like the present, it must 
have exceeded all human credulity. The 
right hon. gentleman, indeed, seemed, 
after much deliberation, to have made up 
his mind, that the best way after all was 
to speak the truth, and the first confession 
was, that stock debentures were not worth 
a farthing. With regard to the preamble, 
indeed, the right hon. gentleman asserted, 
that he had had nothing to do with it, and 
that it was entirely a mistake. The person 
employed to draw it up had probably ap- 
plied for some reason to prefix to such a 
measure, and the right hon. gentleman 
not having one at hand, desired him to 
find the best he could; the consequence 
of which was, that he took the preamble 
assigned to the last. As to the Directors 
of the Bank, he could not concur in the 
Opinion that they were anxious to resume 
cash payments. Those gentlemen pro- 
fessed in private company, as well as 
sometimes in that House, their desire for 
the resumption of cash payments. They 
were, no doubt, individually very fair, 
amiable gentlemen, but as a body, he must 
say that he thought them most danger- 
ous, and that they never would resume 
cash payments if they were not urged to 
do so, by finding that House in earnest to 
produce the measure. He, therefore, ex- 
horted the House to show its earnestness 
upon this occasion. If it did not do so, 
he feared that the consequences would 
be dreadful—that a terrible revulsion 
would take place. This was probably 
the last struggle to guard against that me- 
Jancholy event, and Iet each man, who 
felt for the situation of the country, have 
the satisfaction of thinking that, what- 
ever might be the result, he had done his 
duty [Loud cheers]. 
(VOL. XXXVIII. ) 
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The House then divided : 
Majority against the motion ...——65. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 4. 

Petition oF LIEUTENANT BEDFORD. } 
Captain Waldegrave presented a Petition 
from lieutenant Bedford, of the royal 
navy. The hon. member stated, that as 
the petition was of great length, he 
should just state what it was the peti- 
tioner complained of. He stated, that 
though severely wounded when a midshi 
man, by which he lost an eye and nearly 
the use of his jaw, he had not since re- 
ceived any pension. He also complained 
of a regulation in the Admiralty, by which 
no naval officer, except an admiral or 
captain, could claim or obtain an audi- 
ence of the first lord of the Admiralty, 
though in the army it was different, for 
there every commissioned officer entering 
his name in a book kept for that purpose 
at the Horse-Guards, might have an 
audience of his royal highness the com- 
mander-in-chief. He prayed the House 
to take his case into consideration. 

The petition was then brought up and 
read. On the question, that 4 do lie on 
the table, 

Mr. Bennet said, that though the House 
had not heard the whole of the petition 
read, and could not, therefore, be ac- 
quainted with all its allegations, yet there 
was one circumstance mentioned. in it 
which the House ought not to suffer to 
pass unnoticed. He alluded to that regu- 
lation, by which officers under a certain 
rank were precluded from having an au- 
dience of the first lord of the Admiralty. 
He saw no reason why the first lord of 
the Admiralty should refuse an audience 
to a lieutenant in the navy, which his 
royal highness the commander in chief 
granted to the humblest ensign in the 
army. He had not before heard of such 
a regulation, and he was certain that no 
such practice was known in the time of 
earl Spencer, or earl St. Vincent. 

Mr. Croker was at a loss to know the 
particular complaint of the petitioner. 
He had, in his opinion, no right to be 
dissatisfied at not having a pension, for 
he was placed on the Greenwich establish 
ment, which was better than the receiving 
a pension as lieutenant. With respect to 
the regulation to which the hon, member 
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had alluded, he should observe, that the 
first lord of the Admiralty was in a very 
different situation from that of the com- 
mander-in-chief, for he could decide at 
once upon any application which was 
made to him; whereas, the first lord of 
the Admiralty was only one of a com- 
mission, and had not the same authority. 
As to the particular rule by which the 
audiences of the first lord of the Admiralty 
were regulated, he was not certain: it 


was not at all connected with his (Mr. C.’s) | 


department, but he was certain that the 

rivate secretary to that nobleman could, 
if he were in parliament, give a most 
satisfactory explanation of it. For him- 
self, he should only say, that he was in 
his office every day, and the whole of the 
day, and that he was ready to sce every 
person who had occasion to consult him. 

Captain Waldegrave said, he had not 
meant, nor was it the intention of the 
petitioner, to impute the slightest neglect 
to the hon. member. What he princi- 
pally complained of was, that he had 
never received any pension, though he 
had been wounded so severely as to lose 


one of his eyes and almost the entire of | 


his jaw. He also complained of losing 
his pension as midshipman when promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant. 

Mr. Croker said, he was now aware of 
the nature of the petitioner’s complaint, 
and he trusted he should give an answer 
to it satisfactory to the House. The rule 
which he complained of was the same in 
the army as in the navy. ‘The petitioner 
had got his wound before the present 
regulation was made; but instead of the 
pension of 95/. a-year, to which he might 
be entitled, he received, by being placed 
on the Greenwich establishment, an in- 
come of 2201. a-year. 


Sir C. Pole thought the petition indis- | 
creet, and that the petitioner had no just | 


cause of complaint. 
The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


| 


Land Taz Assessment Bill. [500 


hundred years. It had been asserted that 
the land tax had been redeemed in many 
counties. He was inclined to believe that 
in scarcely any county had more than 


/a half of the land tax been redeemed, 


and in many not a third. He could not 
consent to the House going into a com- 
mittee, unless some adequate substitute 
should be provided for the check that 
would be removed. He saw no difficulty 
in the case as the law stood at present, 
and no necessity for such a bill as the 
present, especially at a time when a ge- 
neral election was so near. He should 
therefore move, That the House do re- 
solve itself into the said committee on 
that day three months. 

Mr. Bankes thought some such remedy 
as that proposed by this bill was neces- 
sary. ‘Though the present measure was 
imperfect, it did, to a certain degree, ob- 
viate the evil complained of. But, at this 
time, he thought it would not be wise to 
pass such a bill. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that the bill was 
necessary. As the law now stood, free- 
holders were cither put toa great expense 
as to the certificate of the redemption of 
their land, or were prevented altogether 
from exercising their elective rights. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could not 
approve of the present bill. As the law 
now stood, where the Jand tax was re- 
deemed, the freeholder might, at an ex- 
pense quite trifling, obtain a certificate 
which would serve his purpose. He 
therefore could not suppose that the free- 
holders of the kingdom thought so lightly 
of the privilege of voting, as to lose that 
right by neglecting the means necessary 
for its excrcise. He admitted that the 
present law of registration was very de- 
fective, and he would heartily concur in 
any measure for its complete amendment 
in this respect, but he could not approve 
of the present bill. 

Sir S. Lomilly strongly supported the 
bill. Ifthe measure itself was good, the 
general election being near surely could 


Lanp Tax Assessment Bitt.] On| not’be considered by the House as any 


the order of the day being read, for going 
into a committee on this bill, 

Sir James Graham objected to the 
Speaker leaving the chair. Such a bill 


as the present he conceived to be pecu- 
liarly improper when the country was on 
the eve of a gencral election, as it hada 
tendency to take away a salutary guard 
against fraudulent votes, and one that 
had remained upon the Statute book for a 


conclusive argument against it. 

Lord Lowther opposed the bill, as 
being unnecessary. 

Mr. Long stated, that by the act of 
queen Anne, no person could be entitled to 
vote if he had not been assessed six months 
before the time of election, which had 
proved a most useful check against frau- 
dulent votes. ‘The land tax redemption 
act had no doubt added to the difficulty 
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of ascertaining the real voters; but the 
existing law was not to be abrogated 
without a substitute being provided in 
lieu of it, as otherwise mucii confusion 
would inevitably ensue. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the great 
objection to the present state of things 
was, that the law had become wholly in- 
applicable, in consequence of the redemp- 
tion of the land tax. Under the present 
system, a wide door had been opened for 
perjury, as an individual who would not | 
scruple to commit that crime, might easily 
swear that his freehold lay in a district 
where the land tax had been redeemed. 
A door was opened to abuses of various 
descriptions, as a candidate who had the 
command of money, and chose to expend 
it in that way, might make as good votes 
at the expense of 8/. per man, the very 
day before the commencement of the poll, 
as if they had been a whole year upon 
the books. At present there was no sys- 
tem of cqual registration. The case of 
ireland was not applicable to England. 
He marvelled much at the anxiety that 
had all of a sudden appeared upon this 
subject. Last session no objection had 
been made to a similar measure intro- 
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Mr. Bankes rose to move the resolution 
for the purchase of the late Dr. Burney’s 
Library to be placed in the British Mu- 
seum. He acknowledged the duty im- 
posed on the House of attending to eco- 
nomy ; but he by no means thought that 
the resources of the country were so 
completely exhausted as not to admit of 
their affording that encouragement to li- 
terature which the acquisition of this va- 
luable library would give. In times of 
greater pressure similar votes had been 
acceded to, that for the purchase of the 
Elgin marbles for instance; and he was 
persuaded that there was no hon. member 
who had seen that noble collection in the 
place which it then occupied, who did 
not rejoice that the vote by which it had 
been acquired for the public had been 
carried. The library of the late Dr. 
Burney was of the most valuable descrip< 
tion. Among other things, it contained 
the most complete collection of Greek li- 
terature that had perhaps ever been in 
the possession of any individual. It was 
not necessary for him to enlarge on the 
expediency of not permitting such a col- 
lection to be dissipated—a collection which 
it might require many centuries again to 


duced by his hon. friend (Mr. Wynn), 
which involved more changes than the 
present bill, and which had been carried 
by acclamation; insomuch so, that a 
delay of only three days, which he (Mr. 
B.) had moved for, was completely scout- 
ed by the House, yet upon the present 


occasion the cry of innovation had been | 


raised against the bill. He should vote 
for the House going into the committee. 
Mr. Bathurst expressed his hostility to 
the bill. The present register was indeed 
defective, but it was better than none at 
all. The measure under the considera- 


accumulate. This part of the late Dr. 
Burney’s library was enriched with manu- 
script remarks by himself, professor Por- 
son, and other eminent scholars. Ad- 
verting to the sum which the committee, 
to whom the consideration of the subject 
had been referred, recommended to be 
given for this library, he observed, that on 
| the best inquiry, it appeared to be a price 
‘reasonable and fair on the part of the 
| public, and that on the other hand it was 

one with which Dr. Burney’s executors 
| were quite satisfied. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the committee would agree to 


tion of the House, went to destroy the | the resolution which he would move, 


existing system without substituting any 


namely, “ That a sum, not exceeding 


thing better in its place. | 13,5002. be granted to his majesty, to 


Sir JV. Guise spoke in favour of the 
bill. 

Sir C. Monck conceived the measure 
to be a most salutary one. 

Mr. Newman spoke also in favour of 
the measure. 

The House divided: 
For going into the Committee .. . 5 

Majority againt the bill .... —36 


Dr. Burney’s Lisrary.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, 


enable the ‘Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum to purchase the Library and Cotlee- 
tion of the late Dr. Charles Burney, and 
thet the said sum be issued and paid with- 
out any fee or other deduction whatso- 
ever.”” 

Mr. Curwen felt it his duty, however 
odious and unpopular the performance of 
it might appear, to oppose the present 
motion. He entertained no doubt of the 


value of the collection; but it was of a 
nature to gratify individual curiosity ra- 
ther than to promote any object of public 
utility. Allusion had been made to the 
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purchase of the Elgin marbles, an appli- 
cation of public money which he had re- 
sisted at the time, but which formed in 
his opinion a different case. They con- 
sisted of extraordinary productions re- 
commended by their great antiquity, 
brought here at a great expense, and con- 
stituting a noble study for the artists of 
this country. In the state in which our 
finances now were, and when it was found 
impossible to make good the public en- 
gagements, he could not consent to spend 
a single shilling upon any object of in- 
dulgence or curiosity, however liberal. 
It was not pleasant to him to make these 
remarks, but he considered them to be 
due upon every principle of justice to the 
public creditor. 

Mr. F. Douglas contended, that this was 
not an absolute grant of 13,500/. because 
there were duplicate volumes in the li- 
brary, which would of course be sold, and 
which would produce not less than 3,000/. 
In the mean while the usual allowance of 
parliament to this institution would be 
withheld until the remaining 10,5001. 
should be repaid to the country. The 
country would thus be possessed of a li- 
brary of which it might justly be proud, 
containing at least double the amount of 
classic authorities for reference than were 
to be found in any other public library. 
The object, too, of their collection would 
be defeated, and would no longer bea 
national object, if they were allowed to 
be sold by auction, and were thus scat- 
tered through the hands of individuals. 
‘Two of the works in this collection were 
objects of extreme rarity, and the whole 
library had the advantage of being ar- 
ranged, and even annotated upon, by one 
of the best Greek scholars in the world, 
who had made those remarks and annota- 
tions expressly with a view to publication; 
in which view he had been, unhappily for 
the world, defeated by the visitation of 
Heaven. ‘These annotations would be 
thus placed at the service of the public 
and of scholars, who might render them 
of general benefit to the country. At- 
tached as he was to classic learning, he 
could not help thinking these stores of 
knowledge, of as much importance as the 
acquisition of that which cost the country 
44,000/., and stood upon very different 
grounds. ‘The collection also contained 
complete sets of newspapers from the ear- 
liest publication of any thing in that shape; 
and as these were not only records of 
the times, but histories of the progress of 
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our constitutional freedom, he most sin- 
cerely hoped the House would feel a 
warm interest, as friends of freedom, in 
preserving them entire. 

General Thornton said, he should have 
concurred in the vote with the more 
pleasure, if the facilities of admission to 
the British Museum had been greater. It 
was now necessary, that a person, to ob- 
tain admission, should apply to a trustee, 
and as these trustees were men of high 
rank, this threw a difficulty in the way of 
unknown scholars. He understood, too, 
that the Museum sold its duplicates. How 
was the money so obtained disposed of? 

Mr. Long said, he should be sorry that 
any such impression should go abroad as 
that the British Museum was difficult of 
access to the public. It was at present 
sufficiently open to those who wished to 
visit it, and he should not wish to see it 
more so. In Paris, where the library was 
open to all classes without distinction or 
check great depredations were com- 
mitted. He hoped no such system would 
be adopted here. As to the purchase of 
the library of Dr. Burney, he was of opi- 
nion it ought not by any means to be neg- 
lected, as it was probable such another 
opportunity would not again be afforded 
of adding to the library of the British 
Museum. Even if the sum proposed were 
much larger, he would vote in favour of 
it, as he conceived it was of more advan- 
tage to lay out alarge sum on such a col- 
lection, than to give an annual grant of a 
less sum. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he should not allude 
to the question of economy; but he 
doubted whether a case was made out for 
the interference of the state. The cases 
in which the state should interfere to make 
purchases of the kind now proposed, should 
be when the things to be purchased were 
at once of extreme rarity and extreme 
utility. In the case of the Elgin marbles 
it had been alleged that the possession of 
those rare examples would inspire our 
sculptors with the genius of Grecian art. 
Public utility appeared to him to be the 
indispensable and only object on such an 
occasion. Could that be said to be the 
character of the collection which the 
House was now called upon to purchase 
for the country? It consisted chiefly of 
curious manuscript copies of Greek plays, 
with the annotations of learned critics. 
This might form a fair subject for the ad- 
miration and study of virtuosi but pre- 
sented no additional source of improve- 
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ment to the arts, to national history, or to 
useful science. He could see no reason 
why the state should interfere to take the 
cultivation of this branch of learning from 
the patronage of individuals, or rescue it 
from that oblivion into which it might other- 
wise fall. He understood that the collection 
contained no one new Greek tragedy ; 
and how could the public be interested in 
the solution of obscure passages, or in 
contradictory comments on an antiquated 
usage? If it could be shown that there 
was in it any work which might impart 
new light to the truths of philosophy, any 
addition to the present stock of historical 
knowledge, or even a single fragment of 
ancient oratory, he would cheerfully vote 
for the motion. As it was, although hé 
was fully disposed to admire and even re- 
verence those who excelled in these 
liberal pursuits, he considered that the 
promotion of them ought to be left to 
individuals. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that he had 
been a member of the committee that re- 
commended the vote which had produced 
the present discussion, and felt therefore 
sutficiently disposed to vindicate them in 
the course they had pursued. He should 
not, however, have thought it necessary to 
say any thing in support of the question, 
after the just and torcible observations 
of his hon. friend near him (Mr. F. 
Douglas), did he not think it incumbent 
on him to enter his protest against all that 
had just fallen from the hon. and learned 
gentleman, the representative of the city 
of Oxford, [alaugh.] He could not avoid 
expressing his decided disapprobation of 
every one of those reflections which had 
been cast upon that sort of literature that 
had hitherto formed the basis of educa- 
tion, not only in this country, but in every 
nation of Europe. Had not those works, 
which were now described by the hon. 
and learned gentleman as the objects of 
an idle curiosity, been the earliest study, 
the constant exercise, the favourite models 
of the most eminent and accomplished of 
mankind? Did the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman really believe that philological 
knowledge, that the nice discrimination 
of the sense of words, which to the igno- 
rant or superficial observer exhibited no 
shade of difference, could communicate no 
advantage beyond the powers of verbal 
criticism? If such was the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s opinion, it was an opi- 
nion fatal to the whole established system 
of education ; the fundamental principle 
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of which was, that it led indirectly and 
insensibly to an acquaintance with moral, 
historical, and political truth. It had 
been found by long, by universal experi- 
ence, to be the happiest means of familia- 
rizing the minds of youth to useful know- 
ledge, and of breathing into them those 


‘generous and sacred sentiments which 


bind up the greatness of individuals with 
the glory of a nation. He should be 
sorry to see any branch of knowledge un- 
dervalued; but inasmuch as this branch 
involved the elements of our morals and 
our taste, it was of more extensive impor- 
tance than any pursuit of what was com- 
monly called science. It was top much 
to hear the charge of wasteful expendi- 
ture directed — such a purpose, in a 
country which had more successfully ap- 
plied the fruits of learning and science to 
the business of life than any other ;—the 
country in which a Watt had, by the per- 
severing application of a single principle, 
surpassed every other individual in the de- 
gree in which he had added to the wealth 
and resources of the state :—in which a 
Davy, among the brilliant series of his dis- 
coveries, had at length invented the means 
of saving annually a number of human 
lives. Surely this was not the nation in 
which it should be said, that knowledge 
and science were articles of luxury, mat- 
ters intended for the indulgence of the 
opulent only. It must have been a hasty 
consideration of the subject that had in- 
duced the hon. and learned gentleman to 
make a degrading exception of classical 
literature ; and he was still more surprised 
that it should be distinguished from works 
of design, as having less claims on the 
patronage of the state. He admired the 
Elgin marbles with as much fervour as his 
knowledge of the art enabled him to feel ; 
but why were the remains of ancient 
sculpture to survive the productions of 
ancient orators and poets?—Why was the 
statuary who restored the one, to take a 
higher seat in public favour than the 
Bentleys or the Porsons who illustrated 
the other? The present system of edu- 
cation could not be properly judged of 
without a reference to its general opera- 
tion on the minds and morals of society, 
which, in his opinion, were most favourably 
influenced by that feeling of enthusiasm 
for ancient writers, and even the disposi- 
tion to exaggerate their merit, which it 
tended to inspire. He had only to add, 
that the literary honour of the country 
was an object of no inconsiderable magni- 
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tude in his eyes: and that, with regard to 
the rules and regulations prescribed by 


on the admission of strangers, he had rea- 
son to believe they were framed and 
applied in such a manner as to afford 
every facility to studious men, with as free 
an access to the public in general as was 
practically consistent with the objects of 
the institution. [Loud cries of Hear, 
hear !} 
The Resolution was then agreed to. 


ConvicTIoN oF OFFENDERS REWARD 
Bitt.] On the motion for the re-com- 
mittal of this bill, 

Sir C. Burrell said, he must object to 
the Speaker’s leaving the chair, as he 
considered the measure to be injurious to 
the country, by defeating the ends of jus- 
tice. As a magistrate, he was persuaded 
that the present system had stimulated the 
officers of police to exertions of every 
kind; but, disapproving generally of the 
proposed measure, he, nevertheless, still 
coincided with that part of the bill which 
facilitated the payment of the expenses of 
prosecutors. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that this bill 
provided that persons engaged in appre- 
hending and bringing felons to justice 
should be duly rewarded; and therefore 


the hon. baronet, who was no doubt as 
anxious as any one concerned in framing 
the bill, that the system of rewards should 
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| hand, there would remain a due encour- 


agement to those who exerted themselves 


the — of our national repository | with honesty for the apprehension and 


conviction of offenders. He still con- 
tended for allowing the fee of 5s. to the 
clerks of assize, for making out the judge’s 
certificate, on conviction of the offender, 
but with the provision, that if any clerk 
should demand a fee beyond the 5s. he 
should then be liable to a prosecution for 
the same. ‘Ihe hon. and learned gentle- 
man concluded by proposing his amend- 
ment with respect to the payment of 
rewards on conviction by the judges or 
justices, and also that respecting the fee 
of 5s. 

Sir S. Romilly objected to this clause 
altogether, as by no means calculated to 
prevent the repetition of those crimes at 
which humanity shuddered. ‘The present 
law, he observed, gave a reward of 40/. to 
the informers on the conviction of an of- 
fender, to be divided among those con- 
cerned in the prosecution according to 
the discretion of the judge presiding at the 
trial. His hon. friend in this bill, proposed 
to take away this reward altogether, leaving 
a discretionary power to the judge to grant 
the prosecutor the expenses attending 
the proceeding ; but the clause proposed 


by his hon. and learned friend still left 


| the reward, only giving the judge a dis- 
there was no ground for the objection of | cretion to withhold it or to apply it, as it 


-might seem proper. There was, however, 
_ this great objection to the clause, namely, 
| that it required the conviction of the pri- 


not be such as to induce persons to get | soner before any reward could be given. 


up crimes and instigate criminals, merely | 


with a view to their own profit. It was 


solely with a view to put an end to this © 


mischievous system that the present bill 
was brought forward. 

Mr. N. Calvert objected to the bill, 
because it would excessively overload the 


county rates, already so highly burthened. | 


The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

The Altorney Gencral said, he wished 
to propose one or two amendments to the 
bill. What he should suggest would be 


not certainly to abolish the reward or | 


rewards due upon the trial and conviction 
of an offender, but simply that it should 
henceforth be left to the discretion of the 
judge or justices of assize toapportion such 
compensation as might appear fit, or even 
to refuse it altogether in the same case. 
When men had no longer a right to claim 
the rewards, they would have no tempta- 
tion to conspiracy; and, on the other 


The Solicitor General here interrupted 
sir Samuel, saying, that although such 
appeared on the face of the clause, as 
given in by his hon, and learned friend, 
"yet it was intended to give the judge the 

power of awarding compensations in case 
_of acquittal, as well as conviction. 

Sir S. Romilly, in continuation, said, 
that this certainly altered the case consi- 
derably. Still, however, he had strong 
objections to the clause, which, by suffer- 
ing the reward to exist, only required the 
informers to make out such a case as 
would deceive the judge as well as the 
jury, and induce him to grant a certificate. 
_He commented upon the rapacity of police 
| officers, not only in London, but also in 
other great towns, and stated, that in Bir- 
minghama case had lately occurred, where- 
in police officers had earned 120/. by the 
conviction of three boys. Rewards had 


the necessary effect of warping the evi- 
dence, and of inducing informers to give a 


| 
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colour to their testimony, calculated to 
achieve their object in the conviction of 
the prisoner. The system, besides induc- 
ing persons to conspire against the lives 
of innocent individuals, created in wit- 
nesses an eagerness for the conviction of 
the prisoners, quite revolting. The near- 
est relatives were seen not unfrequently 
perjuring themselves to obtain the reward 
by the death of their kinsfulk, and he had 
himself known a case where a father had 
evinced the most shocking anxiety for the 
conviction of his own son. ‘There was 
another dreadful evil attending this sys- 
tem, that police officers in the metropolis 
and other large towns, were anxious to 
support nursertes of crimes, in hopes that 
those poor creatures entrapped by them- 


selves might eventually become profitable desire of conviction from the hope of 


tothem. He would thenask, in what re- 
spect the clause proposed by his hon. and 
learned friend would prevent those evils. 
If a reward was given to those who appre- 
hend ond prosecute criminals, as well in 


case of acquittal as conviction, all persons | 


so engaged would exert themselves to ob- 


tain the highest. Alluding to the pardons | 


lately granted to Brock, Pelham, and 
Power, he observed, that those persons 
had been improperly prosecuted, and were 
convicted of crimes of which they had not 
been guilty. Pardons were, therefore, 
very properly extended towards them. 
The public, however, not being aware of 
the circumstances of the case, were out- 
raged at the idea that pardons had been 
granted to those who were least deserving 
of mercy. ‘This arose from the practice 
of taking special verdicts in such cases— 
a practice which he thought might be with 
great propriety put an end to. 

The Solicitor General said, that every 
man must be averse to any system which 
would tend to create or encourage crime ; 
but the amendment of his hon and learned 
friend went not toa fixed reward; that 
was, a reward, upon a share of which 
every person prosecuting could calculate. 
It was true, there was a reward left, but 
it was left uncertain to the parties and 
wholly at the discretion of the judges, who 
might give it in such proportion as they 
thought fit or might withhold it altoge- 
ther. There was, besides, another very de- 
sirable thing which would be accomplished 
by it, namely, that the reward was not 
to depend on conviction, but to be given 
only in cases where the parties seemed, 
by their conduct, to deserve it. 

Sir James Mackintosh conceived, that 
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if the amendment were carried, there 
would scarcely be any remedy to the law 
as it at present stood. The Dill, he con- 
tended, went much more effectually to 
prevent the giving false evidence than the 
amendment, for it did away with the par- 
liamentary reward which was hitherto the 
great temptation to those scandalous 
_ scenes the country had so often witnessed. 
‘It would be impossible, while the parlia- 
'mentary reward was continued, to erase 
\from the minds of certain prosecutors, 
_against whom the bill intended to guard, 
_the belief that they were to be paid for 
conviction. But if the discretion of the 
| judges were left to point out the amount 
,of the reward, then, indeed, a most ef- 
' fectual check would be put to the base 


‘gain. False accusation had of late be- 
_come a most flourishing, though an ac- 
cursed trade, and it was necessary to do 

the utmost to put an end toit. The de- 
sign of the other side by this proposi- 

tion seemed to be to appropriate to them- 
' selves the whole merit of the bill without 
the accomplishment of that object which 
was most desirable. 

Mr. Serjeant -_ said, that the ob- 
jection between the gentlemen at each 
| side of the House was in some degree 
| confined to a matter of form, except in 

one point, namely, the limitation of re- 
_munerating persons engaged in the prose- 
_cution of criminals, which he thought was 
'an object of very considerable advantage. 
He entered his protest against the broad 
assertion made by an hon. member, that 
| the system of granting rewards had been 
productive of great confusion throughout 
|the country. He had been engaged for 
fourteen years on the Midland circuit, and 
| had never known a single instance to jus- 
tify such a statement. 
Sir. S. Romilly said, that a very consi- 
‘derable difference existed between the 
_ bill and the clause proposed by the attor- 
/ney-gencral; for that clause permitted the 
statutory rewards still to continue. He 
did not know what the hon. and learned 
gentlentan might think a sufficient proof 
of abuse arising out of the system of res 
wards; but, to his own mind, the con- 
viction of five innocent men, which had 
happened not long since, offered a suffi- 
cient proof of the necessity for introduc- 
ing some alteration in the existing system. 

After some farther conversation the 
Amendment was agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 5. 


Steam Boats Mr. Harvey 
moved the order of the day for the House 
resolving itself into a Committee on the 
Steam Boats Bill. 

Mr. Finlay objected to the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair, and condemned the 
spirit which had lately appeared, and of 
which this was a part, for legislating on 
matters that it were better to leave to the 
guidance of the parties concerned. The 
object of this bill was to throw the ma- 
nagement of steam boats into the hands 
of certain inspectors, and by this means, 
as he thought most unwisely, to throw off 
the responsibility of carefully attending to 
the steam-engine from the parties really 
interested in seeing them work with safety 
and effect ; and all this because some acci- 
dents had occurred in high pressure en- 
gines. Nosuch accidents were ever known, 
or likely to happen in those of low pres- 
sure, which were in general use. He 
thought there was no necessity for legisla- 
ting on this subject, and that it was much 
better to leave the regulations in the hands 
of the proprietors, who were of course 
most interested in seeing every thing go on 
right. Entertaining this opinion, he would 
propose as an amendment to this motion, 
*« That the bill be committed on that day 
three months.” 

Mr. Harvey said, that this bill was 
brought in by the recommendation of a 
committee appointed to consider the 
subject, and before whom satisfactory 
evidence was given of the necessity of 
adopting some legislative enactment, by 
which the recurrence of those fatal acci- 
dents that had taken place would be 
avoided. The object of the bill would be 
to have the boilers and safety valves so 
constructed and placed, as to prevent the 
occurrence of accident by any neglect of 
the men appointed to look after them; 
and also to appoint inspectors, who should 
see that the provisions of the law were 
complied with, and give a certificate to 
that effect, before any boat should be 
allowed to sail. 

Mr. Finlay said, he would not press his 
amendment at that moment; but would 
reserve his opposition until a future stage 
of the bill. 

The bill was then committed. 
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Guson.] Sir F. Burdett stated, that it 
was his intention that evening to move 
that Thomas Ferguson, who had latel 
been committed to Newgate for a An 
of the privileges of that House, should be 
discharged; but as the noble secretary of 
state was implicated in the grounds on 
which he should found his motion, he was 
unwilling to bring the subject forward in 
the noble lord’s absence ; which he should 
nevertheless be compelled to do, unless 
any of the noble lord’s friends could say 
that they expected him in the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
fessed himself unable positively to answer 
for his noble friend’s appearance, although 
he believed it was his intention to come 
down to the House. 

In a few minutes afterwards lord Castle- 
reagh entered the House, when 

Sir. J, Burdett again rose. He said, 
he had deferred addressing the chair until 
the noble lord’s appearance in the House, 
as the noble lord was in some degree im- 
plicated in the grounds of the motion 
which he was about to make—namely, to 
discharge Thoiias Ferguson, who had 
been committed to Newgate by order of 
the House, for having attempted to in- 
fluence the vote of some person at the 
ensuing election. It was impossible for 
him not to feel the gross injustice of this 
proceeding, when he called to mind the 
conduct pursued by the House of Com- 
mons, under similar circumstances, in 
that more flagrant case in which the noble 
lord opposite had some years ago been 
implicated. It was indispensable to jus- 
tice, that criminals, whether of high or 
low rank, should be treated with the ut- 
most impartiality. If that had been so 
in the present instance—if justice had 
been dealt with an equal hand to the noble 
lord and to this Mr. enone, he should 
have had nothing to say on the subject, 
for he understood that the latter had cer- 
tainly committed that which the House 
was accustomed to call a grievous offence 
against its privileges. When he consi- 
dered that the noble opposite had, on the 
occasion which he alluded to, been charged 
with having done all in his power to obtain 
for an individual a seat in that House, by 
a mode of corruption the most objection- 
able; when he considered that for that 
purpose the noble lord offered to barter 
the patronage which he possessed ; when 
he considered that it was at that time the 
peculiar duty of the noble lord, as presi- 
dent of the board of control, to prevent 
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any corrupt use of India patronage, when 
he considered that the person in whose 
favour the noble lord made the attempt 
was himself a member of the board of 
control; when he considered, that in 
order to effect the noble lord’s object, it 
became necessary to induce another vio- 
lation of duty, on the part of one of the 
directors of the East India company, who, 
if he did not take an oath, at least made a 
solemn asseveration that he would not 
convert his patronage into the means of 
facilitating purposes, such as that in ques- 
tion; when he considered that the author 
of all these circumstances, culpable as he 
would be in any condition, was infinitely 
more so when found in the station of a 
minister,—the whole formed a mass of ag- 
gravation, giving to the act a character of 
the most pernicious tendency. In a moral 
point of view he was willing to admit that 
at the time of the occurrence which he 
had described, he did not think that it 
ought to be very heavily visited with pu- 
nishment ; for the noble lord had simply 
acted under the system which untor- 
tunately had long prevailed on the sub- 
ject, and the existence of which was ge- 
nerally acknowledged ; but looking at it 
in a constitutional point of view, he re- 
peated, that it appeared to him to be one 
of the most aggravated cases of guilt that 
his imagination could form. It pleased 
the House of Commons, however, not- 
withstanding the truth of the alleged facts 
was admitted by the noble lord, to come 
to a resolution, that as the proceeding had 
only commenced, and was not brought toa 
conclusion, that although (still keeping up 
the old pretence) they ought to be ex- 
tremely jealous of their character for purity 
and independence, they did not think they 
were called upon to adopt any definite pro- 
ceeding with reference to the noble lord. 
But let that case of the noble lord’s be com- 
ared with the case of Ferguson. The 
atter had attempted to do—what? That 
which did not comprehend a tenth, nay, 
not a hundredth part of the offence of the 
noble lord. The noble lord had been a 
dealer in that kind of traffic by whole- 
sale ; he was for purchasing a seat. Mr. 
Ferguson’s object was only to influence 
an individual in the vote which he should 
give at an election. In the first place this 
Was a minimum of guilt. To influence a 
vote could not be seen in the same scale 
of offences as to procure, by undue 
means, a seat in that House. Besides, 
in the case of Ferguson there was no 
(VOL. XXXVIII. ) 


scandalous abuse of patronage. In the 
case of Ferguson too, as in the case of 
the noble lord, the proceeding had but 
just commenced. It was in embryo—so 
much in embryo, that there was eve 

probability it would never have been fol- 
lowed up by any actual step. So that 
all which applied in extenuation of the 
case of the noble lord, was applicable in 
a tenfold degree to the case of Ferguson, 
who had, nevertheless, been severely pue 
nished, by being taken away from his 
country and family, and shut up in New- 
gate, for an offence ten times less than 
that after the commission of which the 
noble lord got off without censure—an 
offence, too, still more incomplete than 
that of the noble lord, as the transaction 
had barely commenced. He should be 
glad to know the justice, the reason, or 
the common sense, of the distinction 
which induced the House to send one in- 
dividual to gaol for a trifling offence, and 
to let another escape without animadver- 
sion for a transaction infinitely more cri- 
minal. But there wasa still stronger case 
to which he was desirous of recalling the 
attention of the House. Some time after 
the occurrence which he had just des- 
cribed, the noble lord, and a late right 
hon. gentleman, then his colleague (Mr. 
Perceval), were charged with partici- 
pating in a transaction of still deeper guilt 
—namely, with conniving at the procur- 
ing of money for a seat in that House, 
which money was paid to the agent of the 
Treasury, Mr. Henry Wellesley, not to 
be put into his pocket, but to be added 
to a corruption fund devoted to the pur- 
pose of influencing future elections for 
the purposes of government. This was 
unquestionably a most gross proceeding ; 
end as far as iniquity could be said to 
attach to the practice of bartering seats 
in that House, it was most iniquitous. 
But that was not all. The individual who 
had paid his money to the agent of the 
Treasury, having so obtained a seat, when 
he came into the House unfortunately felt 
disposed to attend to the dictates of his 
conscience. On some important occasion, 
when his conscience would not allow him 
to vote with ministers, it was intimated 
to him that he must either resign his seat, 
or vote against his conscience. To minis- 
ters it was indifferent which part of the 
alternative the individual in question 
adopted ; to the hon. member it was not 
so, and he gave uphis seat. Here, then, 
there - every possible circumstance of 
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aggravation of which the crime was sus- 
ceptible. It was the act of a minister of 
the Crown. It would have been reprehen- 
sible in any individual: but it was a hun- 
dred times more so ina minister of the 
Crown. Here was a corrupt purchase 
and sale for money of a seat in the House 
of Commons, with the agreement that the 
conscience and understanding of the indi- 
vidual holding it were not to be exercised. 
It appeared that there were two kinds of 
conscience—that there was not only a 
parliamentary language, but a parliamen- 
tary conscience—that an individual was to 
be expected to decide by his private con- 
science in one case, and by his parliamen- 
tary conscience in another. The gentle- 
man who had purchased the seat in ques- 
tion, not being able to reconcile his par- 
liamentary conscience with his private 
conscience, resigned the seat which he 
had purchased. Here was a member, 
purchasing in the most iniquitous way 
from the ‘Treasury—from ministers a seat 
in parliament; and having so purchased 
it, he nevertheless felt himself compelled 
by his sense of honour to give it up. 
This was no unfinished transaction. It 
was as complete as an epic poem. It had 
a beginning, a middle, andan end. One 
would have thought that the House was 
placed by it in sucha situation, that it 
could adopt only one course of proceed- 
ing. But no: notwithstanding what had 
before occurred—notwithstanding the re- 
solution of the House, that they were not 
bound to notice the former proceeding 
(not a tenth part so criminal as the latter), 
on the ground merely of its having been 
incomplete—what did they do? Why, it 
was declared from all parts of the House, 
that the practice in question was noto- 
rious. By one it was said to be as noto- 
rious as the sun at noon day ; by another, 
to be as common as the streets of the me- 
tropolis; and by the majority, to be so 
universal, that it would be unjust to visit 
the noble lord and the right hon. gentle- 
man with punishment for having adopted 
it. On thet occasion he (sir F. Burdett) 
certainly felt no great anxicty that those 
persons sheuld experience any heavy ven- 
geance well knowing how many had been 
guilty of similar proceedings, and well 
knowing in what way the House of Com- 
mons was constituted. But, with all these 
circumstances staring them in the face; 
with the avowal of the existence of the 
practice made in the House, at the periods 
to which he had alluded; with the illus- 
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tration of it contained in the petition pre- 
sented four gr five and twenty years ago, 
from the Friends of the People, complain- 
ing of the abuses that took place in the 
composition of the House, alleging that 
acertain, and that not a small number 
of the members were nominated by peers 
of the realm, and offering to substantiate 
that allegation at the bar—it was too un- 
just, and too disgusting, on the part of 
the House, when an unfortunate individual 
like Ferguson had merely done that which 
it was allowed had been long a common 
practice, to seize him on pretence of main- 
taining that purity which, in fact, did not 
exist, but of which they affected to be jea- 
lous, and to make him undergo a severe 
punishment, when at the same time over 
ministers, who were detected in the com- 
mission of an offence of infinitely greater 
enormity, they unhesitatingly threw the 
shield of impunity. ‘This robe of purity 
the House could one day wear, and the 
next throw off, just as it suited their con- 
venience ; though when stripped of it no- 
thing was to be seen underneath but 
“ filthy dowlas.” But was it possible that 
gentlemen thought the country so blind 
and so stupid—did they think that all 
sense of justice was so completely extin- 
guished in it—that it could look at this 
transaction without feeling indignation as 
warm as that with which he (sir F. Bur- 
dett) viewed it ? He remembered one ot 
/Esop’s Fables, in which it was related, 
that at a certain time the morality among 
the beasts of the forest was so great, that, 
attributing it to the vengeance of the 
Gods, they assembled in much consterna- 
tion todiscover, if possible, what crime they 
had committed to draw down upon them so 
heavy acalamity. The lion of course was 
the first to address the meeting, and for his 
ie te any sanguinary act by which 

e could have incurred the divine anger. 
He was followed by the wolf, the leopard, 
and the other beasts of prey, who all de- 
clare’ themselves equally innocent. At 
last came the ass, who, with much hesita- 
tion and shame, confessed that he had 
ence purloined a cabbage ; upon which 
the other beasts loudly and unanimously 
exclaimed against him as the obnoxious 
criminal, and instantly tore him to pieces 
as a just sacrifice to offended heaven [a 
laugh}. Similar was the conduct pursued 
by that House. But miserably deceived 
were they if they thought by such con- 
duct they could retrieve the character 
which they accused others of endeavour- 
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ing to run down, and which he admitted 
was utterly lost and gone. By throwing 
the broad shield of impunity over the 
noble lord and the right hon. gentleman, 
they had partaken in the offence against 
the constitution of which those individuals 
had been guilty. Well might Ferguson 
say, that although he was aware the laws 
rendered that which he had practised cri- 
minal, yet that the House of Commons, 
by their treatment of the noble lord and 
his colleague, had given a different inter- 
pretation to those laws; that they were 
now to be considered obsolete; that the 
House of Commons, by a distinct de- 
cision, had declared that the practice 
which those laws contemplated as uncon- 
Stitutional was not so; and that it would 
not call down on those who joined in it 
the vengeance of parliament. He would 
not take up more of the time of the House, 
ior the case lay ina small compass; but, 
under the circumstances which he had 
mentioned, would merely move “ That 
Thomas Ferguson be forthwith discharged.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he did not 
know any thing of the case of the indivi- 
dual in question, not having been present 
when the proceeding was taken by the 
House, on the report of the committee of 
privileges, to whose consideration that 
case had been referred. It was very evi- 
dent, however, to him, that the only ob- 
ject which the hon. baronet had in his 
present procecding was the common one 
with that hon. baronet, of endeavouring 
to find in any part of the transactions of that 
House some impeachment of the charac- 
ter and dignity of parliament. He gene- 
rally observed, that whenever any incident 
occurred which seemed to show that the 
hon. baronet did not fill the space, which 
in his own opinion, he ought to occupy in 
the public eye, he endeavoured immedi- 
ately torecover at least a portion of his lost 
popularity, and onthe daysuccecding such 
disaster, to try to regain the esteem of the 
worthy characters whose approbation he 
courted, by some proceeding similar to 
that which he had just originated, and 
consonant to the feelings and disposition 
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of Mr. Ferguson, he was the last man to 
give an opinion upon it, having (he re- 
peated, not been present at the discussion 
of that individual’s conduct. It was quite 
impossible, however, to mistake the hon. 
baronet’s views in this business, or to 
doubt that this was one of the many ef- 
forts so perseveringly made by the hon. 
baronet for the destruction of the con- 
stitution and of the character of parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that if he under- 
stood the hon. baronet’s object, it was, 
that the House should rescind that which 
it had already determined, not because it 
had determined erroneously, but because 
nine years ago it had omitted to do its 
duty in a case somewhat similar in its cir- 
cumstances. To that omission he was no 
party. He was certainly at the time in 
favour of further proceedings. Still it was 
a decision of parliament, and was a pre- 
cedent, but whether to be imitated or 
avoided was a fit subject for consideration. 
It would be a sad thing, indeed, if, because 
the House had in any single instance neg- 
lected its duty, it could in no subsequent 
instance perform it. He would not enter 
into the case of Ferguson, for the hon. 
baronet had not touched upon it. Indeed, 
the hon. baronet had not thought the case 
of sufficient importance to attend the dis- 
cussion upon it; but a week after it was 
disposed of, the hon. baronet came down, 
and, without notice, proposed to the 
House to rescind their deliberate deter- 
mination. The hon. baronet had. laid no 
ground whatever for his motion. — What 
took place in another parliament in 1809 
was no ground. Besides, it was not cor- 
rect to say that the noble lord escaped 
without censure: although certainly he 
(Mr. Wynn) thought the censure too 
mild. The next year parliament passed 
an act to remove some doubts which ex- 
isted on this subject by declaring acts si- 
milar to that with which the noble lordhad 
been charged penal offences. With res- 
pect to the other case in 1810, to the de- 
cision in that case, he (Mr. Wynn) was no 
party. But the ground of it was that 


of the persons whom he wished to conci- | parliament having just passed the act to 
liate. With respect to the circumstances , which he had alluded, it would not be just 
to which the hon. bayonet had alluded in to make its operation retrospective. To 
the course of his speech, he could assure | accede to the hon. baronet’s motion would 
him that he felt no soreness whatever. , be to declare that the bribery of electors 
The subject had been fully discussed and | was no offence, and to annul all the prac- 
determined upon by parliament. And as | tice of our forefathers from the earliest 
to the propriety of, acceding to the mo- | periods of the history of parliament. On 
tion of the hon. baronet for the liberation | these grounds it appeared to him to be 
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impossible that the House could entertain 
the hon. baronet’s proposition. Whenever 
the case might come regularly before the 
House on the petition of the individual 
suffering under its displeasure, it would 
then be a fit subject for consideration, but 
at present it was not so. 

Colonel Wood said, that the hon. baronet, 
who was so ready to accuse others of un- 
due practices in election matters, would 
perhaps remember when, in his first con- 
test for Middlesex, he had little prospect 
of being returned, three hundred millers 
voted for him as proprietors of a mill 
which was not built, and of which they 
had become possessed but the preceding 
night! that the sheriffs were sent to New- 
gate for gross partiality to the hon. baro- 
net, and the election was declared void. 
On the second contest of the hon. baronet 
for Middlesex, never was there a greater 
display of universal suffrage. Persons who 
were qualified, and persons who were not, 
were indiscriminately polled, until prose- 
cutions for perjury were set on foot, and 
many of the votes abandoned; and even- 
tually the hon. baronet did not obtain his 
seat. Perhaps the hon. baronet might 
remember the third election for Middle- 
sex, at which he was a candidate, and at 
which all the practices resorted to at the 
second election were exposed and brought 
to light ; and at which, while the present 
member for Middlesex polled 3,000 votes 
the hon. baronet polled only 800. This 
was the history of the hon. baronet’s con- 
tests for Middlesex. Ifhe had forgotten 
them the electors of Middlesex had not: 
and were the hon. baronet to start a 
fourth time, he would experience the same 
result. 

Mr. Brand regretted the introduction 
of personalities into the present discus- 
sion. His hon. friend had alluded as 
slightly as possible to the individuals whom 
he had been obliged to mention—[A 
laugh from the Treasury bench ].—Gentle- 
men might laugh, but they might remem- 
ber the hon. baronet said, he rather wish- 
ed, on the occasions to which he had ad- 
verted, that the offence should be visited 
with a light hand, because it was one of 
such general notoriety. He did not, 
therefore, think that the hon. baronet had 
= the subject in a way that ought to 

e at all offensive to the noble lord or to 
his personal friends. His object in now 
rising was, to state the reasons which 

revented him from concurring in his 
on. friend’s motion. He had most un- 
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willingly witnessed the introduction of the 
charge against the noble lord, and the 
right hon. gentleman nine or ten years ago. 
He had most reluctantly felt himself bound 
on that occasion to vote for the resolution 
inculpatory of their conduct; but having 
done so he felt it a duty to maintain his 
consistency by pursuing a similar course 
with respect to Ferguson. If the House 
were to agree to his hon. friend’s motion, 
it would be at once to declare to the coun- 
try, that all irregularities or breaches of 
privilege with respect to elections were 
thenceforward to pass unnoticed and un- 
punished. In his conscience, therefore, 
he must oppose the motion; though he 
confessed he was at a loss to understand 
how those hon. members whi rejected the 
former resolutions inculpatory of the no- 
ble lord, could reject his hon. friend’s pre- 
sent proposition. 

Mr. Curwen observed, that the bill 
which he introduced several years ago 
would have gone far to remedy such evils 
as that to which the attention of the 
House was now called, had it not been 
deprived of all efficacy by the amendments 
which were engrafted on it. 

Sir F. Burdett, in reply, observed, that 
as the noble lord had said so little on the 
subject now before them, he did not think 
it necessary to take any notice of what 
had fallen from him. As for what the 
hon. colonel had said about the Middlesex 
elections, he certainly had a_ perfect re- 
collection of all the proceedings con- 
nected with them; indeed, no man had 
less reason to forget them than he had. 
He had twice experienced the remedy 
which the House in its wisdom had 
thought proper to provide in cases of 
contested elections; and he could assure 
them, that to enjoy that benefit a third 
time would be out of his power. As to 
the votes of some of the electors on that 
occasion not being connected with a 
perty, the observation came badly from 
the hon. member, who ought to know 
that most of the votes for the boroughs in 
the country were wholly unconnected 
with real property. The mill votes, which 
the hon. member had mentioned, were 
objected to, and the election was, in con- 
sequence twice referred to a committee ; 
but that committee, though they had set 
aside the election, never came to a deci- 
sion upon those votes. They were got 
rid of in a gencral way, on the ground 
that the owners were never assessed to 
the land-tax. The observation upon that 
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subject from the hon. member was there- 
fore not at all in point. It was true, the 
sheriff of Middlesex had been sent to 
Newgate for the return he made; but 
under what circumstances? He could not 
have struck off the names from the poll 
books of numbers who had voted, and he 
happened to return a candidate unfavour- 
a to ministers; but on the subsequent 
election, when the sheriff refused to re- 
turn him (sir F. B.), though he had a 
decided majority on the poll books, he 
was not sent to Newgate. The hon. 
member might, perhaps, easily guess the 
reason. With respect to the motion im- 
mediately before the House, he had 
heard no one argument against it. He 
should not, however, press the House to 
a division upon it, from the disposition he 
saw evinced by several members. Some 
hon. members on his side of the House 
seemed determined to vote against it, to 
support their consistency with a former 
vote ; and the hon. members on the oppo- 
site side would vote, from what fell from 
the noble lord, to support their former 
inconsistency. 

The motion was then put, and nega- 
tived. 


ALIEN Lord Castlereagh said, 
that in moving for leave to bring in a bill 
to continue the provisions of the Alien 
Act, as the subject was one which had 
been so frequently agitated within those 
walls, and so recently discussed in the 
most ample manner, it was unnecessary 
for him now to occupy much of the time 
of the House. The Alien bill had re- 
ceived a strong support from one side of 
the House, and had been as strongly re- 
sisted by another. He was sure that he 
should be the last person who would wish 
the House to lay aside that constitutional 
jealousy which it was fitting they should 
entertain of any measure by which the 
liberty of the subject, or the liberty of 
those foreigners who entered the country, 
and who ought to be received here with 
every mark of humanity and kindness, 
compatible with the safety of the state, 
might be affected. But he hoped at the 
same time, that the House on this, as well 
as on former occasions, would consider 
what was due to the public security, and 
that they would not let their ficllens 
hurry them away to steps by which that 
security might be endangered. When 
this question was last under the considera- 
tion of the House, it underwent a very 
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elaborate examination; and there was 
hardly any view of that part of it in pare 
ticular which related to the prerogative 
of the Crown, which had not been exa- 
mined and probed to the bottom. He 
did not wish now to enter into the ques- 
tion of prerogative; but this he would 


say, that he had always held it as insepa-. 


rable from the governing power in any 
country that it should be able to take 
precautions against the machinations of 
foreigners residing in such country; and 
that in a country where foreigners were 
only amenable to the ordinary laws, the 
government would be unable to provide 
properly for the security of the state. It 
had been contended that in former times 
the Crown, by its prerogative, could 
expel aliens. But whatever opinion might 
be entertained with respect to the prero- 
gative in former times, all were clearly of 
opinion that it could not now be exer- 
cised without parliamentary regulation. 
It was clear that this power could only be 
now beneficially exercised under the re- 
gulation of parliament ; and whether any 
or what law was required, was a subject 
for the consideration of the House. Tak- 
ing that ground, therefore, he wished to 
submit, not a permanent law on this sub- 
ject, though he was aware that many 
members thought that some permanent 
regulation respecting the registration of 
aliens ought to be enacted. His view at 
present was, not to propose any permanent 
law, but merely to propose a continu- 
ance of the existing law, and for the 
same period as had last been taken, 
namely, for two years. The measure 
which he was thus proposing to the 
House, was perfectly distinct from the 
war alien bill, which was first introduced 
in 1793. When that bill was introduced 
we were not merely at war, but at war 
with a power which acted on a system of 
sending persons in disguise to those 
countries with which it was at war, for 
the purpose of producing convulsions in 
them; and in the part of the country 
with which he was more immediately con- 
nected, these emissaries were often but 
too successful. The consequence was, 
that all aliens, on the face of their coming 
here, were open to suspicion. Aliens, 
the moment they were admitted into the 
country, were assigned a particular part 
for their residence, were placed under 
the superintendence of the magistracy, 
and were not allowed to proceed more 
than ten miles from their place of resi- 
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dence, without obtaining a certificate 
from a magistrate. It was thought proper 
to view aliens generally as objects of sus- 
picion, and unless the magistracy had 
reason to be convinced of the innocency 
of their purpose, they could not obtain a 
passport to leave the place assigned to 
them. But immediately after the cessa- 
tion of the war, the furlong with respect 
to aliens underwent a change. Even at 
the peace of Amiens, the view taken by 
the legislature with respect to them was, 
that the presumption was they were per- 
sons entering this country for innocent 
and not for hostile purposes. They were 
no longer confined to a particular place 
of residence, but it was at the same time 
allowed to the magistrates and the state 
to remove any individual whose conduct 
led to the supposition that he was abusing 
the hospitality which he had _ received. 
The war alien bill, therefore, viewed all 
foreigners with jealousy; but the peace 
bill considered them all as coming for 
commercial and innocent purposes; but 
still not so completely so, as that the go- 
vernment should be disarmed of the 
power to remove them, when their con- 
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necessary to have afterwards applied for 
a stronger force, to meet the danger 
which must have arisen from the want of 
an adequate remedy. The House would 
he hoped, allow him to instance what had 
taken place in countries where there was 
no alien bill. It was fair to contrast one 
country, in which there was an alien bill, 
with another country in which there was 
not any alien law. From this it would be 
seen from what mischief this country had 
been freed by parliaments, having armed 
the executive with the alien bill. If there 
was in this country none of those con- 
spiracies which had been carricd on in 
another, it was because the conspirators 
knew that in this country they durst not 
venture to carry them on. Without giv- 
ing the House any precise information on 
this subject, which he was not bound to 
do, he might say, that in the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, where there was no 
alien law, a number of unquiet spirits 
had taken up their residence and had or- 
ganised that system of warfare against 
the different states of Europe by means 
of the Journals of which they became 
proprietors and otherwise, which had 
made the press of that country a scandal 


duct rendered such a step necessary. 
From the moment a foreigner landed, and 
gave the necessary description of himself, 
he might enter the country without inter- 
ruption, and go where he chose, and re- 
side in it as long as he chose, unless the 
secretary of state thought he abused the 
liberty which was conceded to him. He 
believed that government could not be 
charged in this case with malversation, 
and that it would not be said that the 
least disposition had been manifested by 


the officers of the Crown to abuse the | 


powers entrusted to them. It could not 
be said that any scrious inconvenience 


had arisen to foreigners from the existing | 


law. During the last six years not more 


than nine individuals had been sent out of | 


the country; and during the last two 
years only three, of whom two were sent 
out in 1817, and only one in 1818. But 


the House were not to infer, from there | 


being so few cases in which it was neces- | 
sary for government to exercise the 
powers entrusted to them, that without | 
this law a great amount of evil would not | 
have existed. ‘The executive had come 


to parliament, for powers to enable them | 
to prevent the existence of danger ; and | 
if the executive had not received from 
parliament those precautionary powers | 


which it demanded, tit would have been | 
{ 


to Europe. While these persons were 
established in the Netherlands, they were 
bold enough to open to a great power of 
Europe, in hopes of obtaining the protec- 
tion of that state, which they considered 
favourable to their views, a conspiracy for 
subverting the established order of things, 
and establishing in Trance another 
dynasty. With respect to the attempt 
lately made against the life of the duke 
of Wellington, it was known that this 
was the fruit of a conspiracy concerted 
; between persons settled in the Nether- 
‘lands, and persons settled in the interior 
of France. This attempt could not pro- 
ceed from any personal enmity to that 
illustrious person, but because it was 
known that his views were directed to the 
preservation of that government which 
was established in France. He alluded to 
these transactions to show in what situa- 
tion the country would have been in 
under a contrary regulation from that 
under which it had been placed. It was 
not too much to state, that if there had 
been no alien bill in this country, there 
could be no doubt that the persons al- 
luded to would have carried on a conspi- 
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| racy in this country, against the peace of 


this country and of Europe. It was a 
duty we »wed to ourselves, not less than 
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to Europe, to suppress and break up 
those combinations against the general 
tranquillity. The wild and ardent spirits 
bred in the French Revolution, who 
looked forward to fresh revolutions, and 
who were scattered all over Europe, 
would have gladly availed themselves of 
the facilities which this country would 
have afforded them for the carrying their 
views into execution, if they had not been 
prevented by an alien law. These were 
the general grounds on which he recom- 
mended the continuance of the above 
bill; and he trusted the House would not 
hesitate a moment to entrust government 
with such a power, particularly when 
they observed the mildness with which 
such a power had already been used by 
the executive. He knew that hon. gen- 
tlemen would endeavour to show that the 
case was now altered—that peace having 
been so long established, all danger was 
gone by of overturning the existing esta- 
blishments. But though this might be 
their opinion, they would not find that this 
was the opinion of these individuals. They 
were so ardently devoted to their despe- 
rate plans, that what might appear suffi- 
cient to discourage more reasonable 
minds, produced no such effect on them. 
They certainly took different views of 
their situations, and whenever they could 
have an opportunity of combining toge- 
ther, they would make the attempt. If 
the peace of this country depended on 
the peace and tranquillity of Europe, it 
was the duty of the government of this 
country to prevent combinations being 
formed in this country directed against 
the tranquillity of other countries. No 
experience could cure these individuals— 
all the calamities which had already taken 
place would not prevent them from again 
attempting to disturb the tranquillity of 
Europe. The House, ought, therefore, 
to arm the executive with powers ade- 
quate to repress the attempts of persons 
who entered into these dangerous com- 
binations. The regulations which he 
had now to propose had already been 
thrice agreed to by the House—in 1802, 
in 1814, in 1816, and he now proposed 
them for the fourth time. The House 
were no dc+bt aware that a question of a 
very serious nature was now the subject 
of negotiation, namely, whether the army 
of occupation should quit France at the 
first period in the treaty, or remain for 
the whole of the five years? Whatever 
course was adopted, and whenever that 
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army should withdraw, it was impossible 
not to entertain an anxiety respecting the 
turn which matters might take in that 
country after they were withdrawn. It 
was true that at present matters wore a 
favourable aspect in France, but, on the 
other hand, they might take a less favour- 
able turn; and at all events, until we saw 
the result of the withdrawing the army af 
occupation from France, we ought to take 
every possible precautionary measure. 
On these grounds he would move, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to con- 
tinue an Act of the 56th year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for establishing Regula- 
tions respecting Aliens arriving in or 
resident in this kingdom in certain cases.” 
Lord Althorp said, it was a singular ar- 
gument of the noble lord, that since alien 
bills were necessary in time of war, the 
should be continued in time of peace. it 
had always been the policy of this coun- 
try to encourage the settlement of aliens 
among us. Many benefits, especially in 
the improvement of our manufactures, had 
resulted from this policy. The exclusion 
of aliens had been introduced in conse- 
quence of the last unauspicious war with 
France ; but it was now time to retrace 
our steps, and to return to the ancient 
constitution of the country. If the noble 
lord would be at all consistent, he ought 
to have made the alien act co-extensive 
with the period of the occupation of 
France by foreign troops; and if he did 
so, he could not now attempt to continue 
it for two years longer. He protested 
against the bill not for any abuses that 
had been committed under it, but on ac- 
count of the principle on which it rested. 
Mr. Lambton observed, that as it did 
not seem to be the wish of the House to 
debate the bill at present, he should not 
offer any observation upon it; but when 
the noble lord should bring it forward for 
a second reading, he would be prepared 
to move an amendment to it. At present, 
however, he should follow his noble friend 
in decidedly protesting against such a 
measure at a period of profound peace. 
Sir Samuel Romilly said, he could not 
suffer the question to be put, without 
offering one or two observations. He 
thought that such a measure ought not to 
be brought forward unless some imminent 
danger existed, or some other great ne- 
cessity for it could be shown. He had 
heard no such ground for the bill, from 
the noble lord opposite. The noble lord 
had said, that the necessity for it was as 
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strong at present as in 1816. That 
might be very true; but as he (sir S. R.) 
had objected to it as unnecessary in 1816, 
as he conceived that no fair grounds were 
then given, he could not think that the 
same grounds being now advanced, were 
sufficient. The bill went upon a principle, 
which, though never openly avowed, was 
now indirectly stated, namely, that the 
government of this country was, to minis- 
ter to the wishes of the despots of Enrope. 
Instead of England being what she always 
was, an asylum for the oppressed of all 
nations, she was now to be turned into a 
sort of depdt for the persecuted, from 
whence their tyrants might have them 
brought back at will. He had heard 
within the last four and twenty hours ob- 
jections made to a grant for the purchase 
of a literary collection, which, as was 
justly observed, might add considerably 
to the information and to the greatness of 
the country; but what was the renown 
which it might acquire by such means, 
when compared with the glory which 
would accrue from our being recognised all 
over the world, as the sanctuary where 
those who were driven from their homes 
by political or religious persecutions, 
were sure to find protection and a 
safe asylum? Every man, no matter of 
what country or creed, had always looked 
in his distresses for an asylum to England, 
and had always found that which he 
sought. Why should that great character 
be now taken away from us? Would the 
House consent to remove it without a 
minute inquiry into its necessity? For 
his own part, he should be the most un- 
grateful of men, if forgetting the protec- 
tion which his ancestors and himself had 
received in this country, he was not anxi- 
ous that the same resource should be left 
open to others, who might be similarly 
circumstanced ; if he did not wish for the 
continuance of that system by which a 
protection was afforded to all, whether 
persecuted for religion or politics. It was 
said, that this measure had been adopted 
in 1802, which was a time of peace ; but 
was there no better reason to be given for 
it than that? Was there no difference 
between the circumstances of the present 
peace and the short-lived truce of that 
period? At that time, as was very na- 


tural from the circumstances of the previ- 

ous war, there was no safety in trusting to 

appearances ; but then, even, it was only 

brought forward for one year, and that by 

the secretary of state for the home depart- 
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ment. Indeed, it was natural to think that it 
was with him such a measure should origi- 
nate. Hewas, asit might be said, the repre- 
sentative of the internal government of the 
country, and every thing connected with 
its police was under his peculiar care. It 
was from him that such a measure should 
properly originate, and not, as it were, 
from the representative of the foreign 
potentates. It was in 1814, that the doc- 
trine was first announced, that the alien 
bill was not only to preserve the peace of 
this country, but also to secure that of 
other nations. There was another objec- 
tion he had to this bill. It went not only 
to place at the disposal of the home se- 
cretary all such aliens as might come into 
the country, but also those who had been 
long settled in it. The number of such 
persons was, he believed, not less than 
20,000, every one of whom might be re- 
moved, if any person were found from 
some, perhaps, private motives to give 
false information against them to govern- 
ment. This he thought a most objection- 
able measure, to place men who had 
adopted this country from choice, and 
who might also be considered as natives 
of it at the disposal of the head minister 
of the police of the country. The bill 
applied to every man who came into the 
country, and it put upon him the proof of 
whether he was a native or not, which 
under many circumstances was a most 
serious inconvenience. There was one 
point in this bill to which he begged leave 
to call the particular attention of the mem- 
bers for Scotland, if there were any of 
them then in the House. It went directly 
in violation of the great charter of their 
rights, the Wrongous Imprisonment act. 
It had never, in any part of Great Britain, 
been made matter of legislation, that the 
king could send aliens out of the country. 
There was only the opinion of judge 
Blackstone for such a doctrine. But no 
one had ever imagined that the king had 
the power to send them into any other 
country. In the treaty of Amiens it was 
stipulated that criminals should be deli- 
vered up by the one country to the other, 
yet this was done under particular limita- 
tions. None were comprehended in those 
stipulations but persons charged with 
murder, forgery (which was thought thus 
equally deserving of exception as mur- 
der), and fraudulent bankruptcy, and in 
these cases the evidence must be shown 
tobe so strong as to ensure conviction. Yet, 
when those stipulations had come to be 
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acted upon, the Crown was unable to send 
the persons charged with those crimes to 
the country from which they had come, 
and it was obliged to appy to parliament. 
There had been a similar treaty with 
America, and there was a similar neces- 
sity for application to parliament. But 
the Wrongous Imprisonment act distinctly 
provided that none should be sent out of 
the country, and the decision of the 
court of session had clearly estab- 
lished that this exception extended to 
aliens. The question was fully tried in 
the year 1778, in the well known case of 
Wedderburn and Knight. Knight had been 
a’native of Africa, and had been bought five 
or six years before by Wedderburn, who 
had brought him with him to Scotland, and 
afterwards wished to take him back to Ja- 
maica. Both points, his condition as 
slave or free, and his obligation to return 
with the man who had regularly bought 
him, was decided by the Court of Session. 
He was not only declared to have been 
free from the moment he came into Bri- 
tain, but it was alsc found that he could 
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not be again sent out of the country. It | 


was true that parliament could repeal this 
act, as they had repealed the act of Ha- 
beas Corpus; but, at least, the members 
for Scotland ought to be aware of this 
circumstance. It had not been previously 
noticed, but it certainly deserved atten- 
tion. This bill, therefore, as utterly un- 
necessary, as derogatory to the character 
of the nation, as subservient to the evil 
designs of other countries, he could not 
suffer to pass through this its first stage 
without resisting it as much as was in his 
power. 

The House then divided : 

NOOB 18 

Majority... 

The Bill was then brought in, and read 

a first time. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon, J. 
Atherley, A. 
Barnett, James 
Barham, J. F. 
Carter, John 
Folkestone, vis. 
Macdonald, James 
Martin, John 
Monk, sir C. 
Morpeth, viscount 
Power, Richard 


Romilly, sir S. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Sharp, Richard 
Smith, Wim. 
Tavistock, marquis 
Tierney, rt. hon. G 
Wilkins, Walter 
TELLERS. 
Althorp, viscount 
Lambton. J. G, 
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Bureus oF Sir S. Ro- 
milly presented a Petition from the several 
Corporations of Shoemakers, Weavers, 
&c. of the Burgh of Irvine, in Scotland, 
praying the interference of the House, 
and complaining of the loss of their rights, 
from their not having the power of elect- 
ing their own magistrates which was 
usurped by the town council, who though 
they practised the form of electing annu- 
ally four members, yet contrived that they 
should always be some of their own friends. 
It stated the burghs as having, for the last 
fifty years, been under the control of the 
family of Eglintoun, and being liable to 
much injustice in consequence of the bur- 
gesses being subject to the debts of the 
burgh. Sir Samuel called the attention 
of the House to this important matter, and 
hoped that as being of much interest to 
the members for Scotland, it would re- 
ceive their serious consideration. The 
petition was not founded on any theoretic 
views but on facts of which all knew the 
existence. He was aware that much dif- 
ficulty had occurred in the explanation of 
the system under which the Scotch burghs 
had been conducted; but as the legisla- 
ture had lately entered into the conside- 
ration of the subject, he hoped that this 
petition would receive the attention it 
merited. 

Mr. Finlay stated his satisfaction at the 
manner in which the petitioners had ex- 
plained their grievances. Their prayer, 
as far as related to the choosing of their 
own magistrates was, in his opinion, per- 
fectly reasonable; and it was to be ob- 
served, that they only prayed that the 
laws of the parliament of Scotland should 
be reverted to—which had been never re- 

ealed, but which, according to the max- 
ims of the Scots judges, were superseded 
by long disuse. The bill introduced by 
the lord advocate was inadequate to the 
object which it aimed at, namely, the 
auditing the accounts of the burghs, and 
that object fell very short of the rights of 
those burghs. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Sir S. Romilly then presented two other 
petitions from the corporation of bonnet- 
makers and dyers, and from that of 
wrights and masons, in Edinburgh, alleg- 
ing similar abuses, and praying that the 
present bill may not pass into a law, it being 
calculated to increase the evil. The peti- 
tions were likewise ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

(2 M) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 6. 


PARDONS UNDER THE GREAT SEAL.] 
The Marquis of Lansdowne rose to move 
the second reading of the Pardons under 
the Great Seal bill. Having some time ago 
taken an opportunity of stating thegrounds 
on which he supported this measure, he 
need not. trouble theirlordships with many 
observations on the motion for the second 
reading. It was only necessary for ‘him 
to say, that the bill had for its object to 
believe persons to whom the mercy of the 
Crown hadbeen extended, from the hard- 
ship of paying the fees on suing out a par- 
don under the Great Seal, which most of 
them were unable to do. This was the 
whole extent of the measure as it had 
come from the other House; but in con- 
sidering the subject as a whole, it was 
impossible for him not to fecl that the re- 
lief ought to be carried farther than the 
present bill proposed to extend it. At the 
same time he was very sensible of the 
difficulty of pressing the relief which he 
was of opinion ought to be granted to its 
full extent, at a time when the revenue 
was deficient. No source of revenue ope- 
rated to produce greater mischief to the 
poorer classes than the stamps on law 
proceedings. Theexpensethey occasioned 
was an obstacle to the attainment of jus- 
tice. Hence the numerous applications 
to the legislature for the establishment of 
inferior jurisdiction, but of an anomalous 
and unconstitutional nature. The institu- 
tion of such courts would never be desired 
by the people were it not for the difficul- 
ties they expericnced in obtaining justice 
before higher tribunals. This was a state 
of things, with respect to the administra- 
tion of justice, in which the country ought 
not toexist. As to the present measure, 
it went merely to relieve unfortunate per- 
sons from paying the fees on pardons, 
which amounted on each to about 60l., 
and therefore it could operate in a very 
slight degree towards the reduction of the 
revenue. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Avtens.] Lord Holland said, that in 
consequence of what had recently passed 
in the other House of parliament. He 
intended to take an early opportunity of 
moving for some papers relative to aliens. 
The papers he wished to obtain were co- 
= of any correspondence which may 

ave taken place, since the 20th of No- 
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vember 1815, between this government 
and the government of any foreign state 
on the subject of aliens; and copies of 
= correspondence which may have pas- 
sed between his majesty’s government and 
the government of the Lise of the Nether- 
lands, since the 20th of November 1815, 
relating to passports granted or refused to 
any individuals. Some time ago, when he 
asked the prince regent’s minister whe- 
ther there existed any stipulations between 
this country and foreign powers on the 
subject of aliens, he answered in the ne- 
gative; and when he afterwards asked 
whether any negotiations or correspond- 
ence on that subject had taken place, the 
noble earl stated, that the renewal of the 
Alienbill would be proposed to parliament, 
not with reference to any foreign policy, 
but on the groundof British interests only. 
This certainly was no answer to the ques- 
tion whether a negotiation or correspond- 
ence on the subject had not existed; and 
it was with a view to be satisfied on that 
point that he intended to move for the 
papers he had described. he had not 
considered it probable that the motion 
would be resisted, he should not have 
deemed a previous notice necessary. He 
would take another opportunity of fixing 
the precise day. Their lordships ought to 
know what the real situation of the coun- 
try with regard to this question was, be- 
fore any bill should come from the other 
House ; for he was persuaded that many 
of the supporters of the former bill had 
voted for it under the idea that some se- 
cret pledge or stipulation had been en- 
tered into on the subject with foreign go- 
vernments. 
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Excise Convictions 1N IRELAND. ] 
Mr. Cooper said, that of all the evils aris- 
ing from the excise laws, with respect to 
private distillation in Ircland, there were, 
perhaps, none more deserving of notice 
than the collusion which existed so fre- 
quently between the officers of excise and 
the ersons who were in the habit of illi- 
cit distillation. He knew that country 
gentlemen were thought to be friendly to 
Ulicit distillation; but there was no such 
feeling, except it might beamong the very 
lowest description; all were equally im- 
pressed with the necessity of putting down 
the practice ; it was only the cruel means 
that were adopted to put it down that he 
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objected to. It was true, they often suf- 
fered from collusion between the excise 
officers and private distillers. The hon. 

entleman said, that he himself had suf- 
ered in this way once. A person who 
had been in the practice of illicit distilla- 
tion, and hiring out a still for the purpose 
when he found that trade fail, and that his 
still was nearly worn out, thought he 
could do no better than hide the still in 
one of his (Mr. C.’s) plantations, and in- 
form the excise officer; thereby receiving 
a reward himself, and the excise officer a 
fine. He would now advert to the parti- 
cular case which occasioned his troubling 
the House, and to which he would request 
their attention. By an act of the 55th of 
the king, the having unlicensed malt in 
possession was constituted a misdemeanor 
The punishment to be awarded upon con- 
viction, is a fine of not more than 100/. 
nor less than 10/. to be paid to the prose- 
cutor ; or, instead of fine, a punishment 
of six months imprisonment. At the late 
assizes at Sligo, among the indictments 
which came before the grand jury were a 
vast number for misdemeanors for having 
unlicensed malt, in which the excise offi- 
cers were the prosecutors and witnesses. 
When the prisoners were put upon their 
trial, he would beg the House to attend 
to the way the prosecutions were conduct- 
ed. The prosecutors, viz. the excise offi- 
cers, advised the prisoners to plead guilty, 
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and that a would be immediately dis- 
charged. They did so, were, of course, | 
convicted, and fined 10/. each, for which | 
the prosecutors, viz. the excise officers, | 
immediately gave receipts, without pay- 
ment, and the prisoners immediately left 
the court, hurrying, to begin their illicit 
practices again. It might be asked, why 
the excise officers had so acted? The 
reason was, they were perfectly certain of | 
never receiving the fine from the prisoners | 
whom they knew to be unable to pay; it 
was, therefore, better for the trade to let 
them go, particularly as the officers were 
entitled to a reward from the commission- 
ers of excise, of 10/. uponeach conviction. 
Now, would the House please to consider 
the mischievous effects of this proceeding. 
In the first place, the great encouragement 
to illicit distillation; and, in the second 
place, the great expense attending these 
sham convictions. First, the additional 


allowances to the military, who, by the 
way, in one of the instances he had al- 
luded to, had committed a most wanton 
murder upon a poor labourer, who was 


going to his work, and who had nothing 
whatever to do with the business; next to 
the expense of the military attending on 
these occasions, were the additional allow- 
ances to the excise officers, the expense 
of the prosecutions and convictions, by 
the payments to the law officers, and the 
rewards to the prosecutors, viz. the excise 
officers, from the commissioners of excise. 
For these reasons, he moved, “ That an 
Account be laid before the House, stating 
what Rewards have been promised by or 
in behalf of the Commissioners of Excise 
in Ireland to any of their Officers, for the 
detection or conviction of Persons having 
unlicensed Malt in their possession : with 
the number of prosecutions and Convic- 
tions for such offence within the last two 
years, and the Assizes at which such 
Prosecutions severally took place; the 
expenses attending the seizing such unli- 
censed Malt; the Law expenses attending 
such Prosecutions; theamount of rewards 
claimed or paid, and the fund from which 
they were so paid, and the names of the 
Persons to whom they were paid.” 
The motion was agreed to. 


Maizt Coacu Contracts IN Ire- 
LAND.] Mr. Cooper said, he would 
shortly state why he felt it right to call 
for some returns relative to Mail Coach 
Contracts in Ireland. He took it for 
granted, that it would not be denied, that 
the great end to be obtained by mail- 
coaches was, the conveyance of the mails 
of letters with expedition and safety; but 


| by the kind of carriage contracted for, in 
| general, by the post-office, ueither of these 


objects were attained. The carriages, in 
most cases, were heavy coaches, carrying 
six inside and four outside passengers, 
which, with the coachman and guard, 
made twelve persons; now, it was easy to 
see, that this coach, with the quantity of 
luggage and parcels which they must ne- 
cessarily require, could not travel at mail- 
coach rate. The consequence was, that 
those carriages, though the mail-coach 
roads were excellent, travelled at only six 
English miles an hour, when the very 
slowest of the mail-coaches here travelled 
at seven, and most of them at eight miles 
in the hour. The bad consequences of 
these heavy coaches to the trade and com- 
merce of the country were very great; 
for, by an early obtaining of their corre- 
spondence, the merchants could better re- 
gulate their markets and their trade. It 
was evident, as the mails left town always 
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at the same hour, that by increased expe- 
dition they got farther on their journe 
before they met the return mail; and, 
therefore, that, by increased expedition, 
many of the intermediate post towns could 
receive answers to letters the same day 
that their letters were delivered. But one 
circumstance, which he thought most cul- 
pable, was, the entering into contracts in 
reversion, sometimes for fourteen, some- 
times for twenty-one years, thereby sad- 
dling the country with these heavy coaches 
for that length of time. This practice, he 
was of opinion, should be put an end to. 
It was therefore he begged leave to move 
for abstracts of contracts with proprietors 
of inail-coaches, stating the number of 

assengers to be conveyed, rate of travel- 
ing, &c. &c. 

This motion was agreed to. 


Irish Granp Jury PRESENTMENTS 
Birit.] Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald rose, to 
call the attention of the House to the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, on the 
subject of Grand Juries in Ireland. It 
would be recollected, that, in the course 
of last session, the House, after a delibe- 
rate examination into the laws which go- 
verned the proceedings of Irish Grand Ju- 
ries, directed that a certain number of 
county surveyors should be appointed, to 
decide on the practicability, and examine 
into the expense, of such public works as 
should be presented to these juries. In 
consequence of the impossibility of pro- 
curing competent persons to fill the offices 
of these county surveyors, that part of the 
act of last session had been suspended 
early in the present. He lamented that it 
was found necessary to suspend this part 
of the act; and he begged at the same 
time to state, that in the bill which he now 
intended to introduce, the clause for the 
appointment of county surveyors would be 
altogether omitted; neither was it his in- 
tention to embody in the bill that provi- 
sion most objected to in Ireland, of re- 
stricting the reception of presentments to 
the assizes at one part of the year; he 
meant to leave the arrangement of that 
business precisely as it heretofore stood. 
The opinion of every fair man on the state 
of grand jury business in Ireland, was, 
that some alteration in it was necessary, 
to prevent grand juries from being sur- 
prised into decisions on presentments, 
without having an adequate opportunity 
of considering either their necessity or me- 
rits. To remedy this evil, he meant to-pro- 
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pose, that all presentments for new works 
should be submitted at a full attendance of 
magistrates (an attendance that ought 
to be rendered imperative) at the quar- 
ter sessions to be held previous to the as- 
sizes, at which these presentments were 
to be laid before the grand jury. It was 
not intended that either the approval or 
disapproval of these presentments by the 
magistrates at the quarter sessions should 
trench upon the prerogative of the grand 
jury, or prevent their proceeding, as usual, 
to consider the grants thus submitted to 
them—the previous submittal of the in- 
tended grants to the magistrates was by 
no means intended to control or supersede 
the legal province of the grand jury—on 
the contrary, it was rather meant to faci- 
litate and enlarge the performance of their 
duty, by enabling them to have better in- 
formation on the presentments submitted 
to them, than it was probable they pre- 
viously had, and thereby enabling them, 
perhaps, to order public works, from 
which they might have previously re- 
frained from conscientious scruples, as to 
their want of adequate information to jus- 
tify this appropriation of the public money. 
It was most desirable, in all cases of these 
presentments, that the utmost publicity 
should be given on the nature of the seve- 
ral applications for local grants. In all 
cases it was known, that an affidavit of the 
necessity of the application, and of its 
nee expense, was made; but in nine 

undred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand this affidavit was made in the 
dark, as to the expense, and the effect 
was, that little attention was paid to the 
sanctity of the oath, and a moral laxity 
of course prevailed as to the solemnity of 
the obligation. In lieu of this part of the 
former system, he meant to propose, that 
no person should be called on to swear po- 
sitively as to the definite amount of ex- 
pense, but that it should be competent 
for the magistrates to call for such evi- 
dence as the nature of the case admitted, 
in support of the different presentments. 
He would not, at this moment, trouble 
the House with any details of the mea- 
sure, which might be better explained in 
a future stage; he would merely state, 
that, in addition to this preliminary regu- 
lation, on the probable expense and ne- 
cessity of the proposed works, it was his 
wish to make more efficient arrangements 
for the accounting branch of the expen- 
diture which may be ordered. At pre- 
sent there was no accounting for this ex- 
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oe in the manner that there ought. 
e meant to introduce a provision which 
called for all the details of the expenditure 
voted, and rendered it necessary for the 
party to produce proper evidence, on 
oath, as to all the items for which he paid 
the public money ; and also that such in- 
quiry should be openly carried on coram 
judice, and the accounts liable to be tra- 
versed until the next assizes. It was far 
from being his intention to introduce any 
irrelevant matter on this subject, or to 
provoke any hostile feeling, where none, 
upon a proper understanding of the sub- 
ject, ought to exist. He disclaimed cast- 
ing the slightest reflection on the grand 
juries : it was the system that necessitated 
the remedy, and not any impropriety on 
the part of the gentlemen who guided its 


operation as the law stood. To lay a par- 
liamentary ground for the necessity of 
some control in the accounting part of | 
the presentment money, he had only to. 
state this strong and indisputable fact, | 
that in no instance, save one (and that 
was looked upon asan act of romantic vir- 
tue), had one farthing been returned of 
the sums voted for public works—though 
it was notorious that the sums sworn to as 
necessary at the outset, embraced a major | 
view of the expense, and always left room | 
for eventual contingencies. When these 
sums amounted to halfa million annually, 
the House might form some idea of the 
importance of a proper check on an ex- 
penditure so conducted. This check 
could be only properly had by an exami- 
nation in open court and before a jury, 
with a liability to have the accounts tra- 
versed.—To his motion he could antici- 
pate no objection. It did not, as he had 
before said, trench on the power of grand 
juries, but, on the contrary, it gave them 
a better facility of transacting their busi- 
ness than they heretofore possessed. It 
was far from his wish to take an iota 
from their proper authority, as he was 
aware of the value which Ireland must de- 
rive from the local residence of a gentry 
very properly exercising the right to 
order the necessary expenditure of their 
own counties. He was sure that this au- 
thority could not be vested in fitter hands, 
and that the law, as he proposed to have 
it amended, would enable the grand juries 
to do their business as they would wish it 
to be done, without being liable either 
to imposition, or a want of proper infor- 
mation on the subject of any presentment 


that might be submitted to them. So im- 
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portant did this reformation in the grand 
jury system in Ireland appear to him, that 

e was determined to persevere in calling 
the attention of the House to the subject, 
nor should any consideration deter him 
from following up the matter. He should, 
at least, have the consolation of feeling 
that he had performed his duty ; and his 
labours wnt be abundantly repaid, if he 
found in the result, that he had saved a 
single peasant from the expense of an as- 
sessment which he ought not to have 
borne, or protected the rights of the 
humblest individual from the slightest in- 
vasion or oppression. Added to this would 
be the invaluable reflection, that he had 
tried to check a system of taking oaths, 
which was most offensive to the best in- 
terests of religion and morality, and most 
dangerous to the community at large. 
He then concluded by moving, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to provide 
for the more deliberate investigation of 
Presentments to be made by Grand Juries 
for Roads and Public Worksin Ireland, and 
for accounting for Money raised by such 
Presentments.” 

Sir George Hill concurred in the motion 
of the right hon. member, and expressed 
his hope, that although he had but slightly 
hinted at the necessity of requiring suffi- 
cient security from the treasurers of the 
counties in Ireland, that this important 
matter would not be forgotten. 

Mr. Denis Browne did not rise to op- 

ose the motion. He fully concurred 
in the opinion, that if any part of the sys- 
tem of grand juries were found injurious 
in its operation, the legislature ought im- 
mediately to apply a remedy to the evil. 
He could not, however, help observing, 
with reference to the proposed bill, that 
it did not contain a single principle which 
was not already provided for by the exist- 
ing law. He saw no additional security 
provided on the subject of the oath: it 
was already publicly taken, and the alte- 
ration was only that the party on whom 
it seemed no reliance was to be placed, 
should undergo an examination on the 
strength of that obligation, to which it 
appeared he was indifferent. The right 
hon. gentleman then stated that no modern 
alteration had taken place in the mode of 
levy for these assessments. In the county 
with which he was more immediately con- 
nected, no alteration in the assessment 
had taken place since the time of lord 
Strafford. The grand juries were not 
chargeable with any defect in this branch 
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be difficult to prevent the appointment 
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of the system. It should, besides, be 
kept in recollection, that of the large 
amount said to be levied by these bodies, 
@ very considerable portion went for quite 
different purposes than the building bridges 
or roads—it went to pay the local esta- 
blishments of the police, and constables, 
to support the gaols and pay the expense 
of carrying sentences against prisoners 
into execution, to support certain cha- 
rities; in fact, there were a variety of 
expenses of this kind, and to a very large 
amount, which these assessments included 
Sir Henry Parnell approved of the ge- 
neral. features of the bil though he cer- 
tainly would prefer it with any provision 
for making another effort to carry into 
execution the system of county surveyors. 
Out of a list of eighteen surveyors, three 
had only been found competent before 
the commissioners as candidates for these 
offices, and nothing would be more unfair 
than to suppose that, because no return 
of approbation was made, no competent 
persons were to be found to execute so 
important a duty. The real fact was, 
that a most extensive weight was imposed 
on the surveyors, a part of which might 
be spared if a modified measure were con- 
sidered. By the former provision they were 
not only called on to estimate the expense, 
and superintend the execution, but also 
to examine into all the details during the 
work, ‘They might, under a modified | 
scale, be relieved from a part of this duty, 
and yet left with enough to perform for 


all public purposes. Another alteration | 
might bemade in the mode of managing the 

public expenditure; this should be done as 

much as possible by contract for the works, | 
and not by a daily superintendence of the 

details. | 
Mr. Peel said, that he had been last | 
year friendly to the appointment of county | 
surveyors, but on mature consideration | 
he had seen reason to change his opinion. 
On this subject he might be considered a | 
disinterested witness; for government. 
would have had the appointment of a sur- | 
veyor for each county. The hon. baronet | 
had said that the commissioners decided , 
on supposition that persons qualified for 

the office were not to be found. But | 
there had been a fair trial, and it was not | 
till after such trial that the commissioners 
reported that they could not find any per- 
son sufficiently qualified for the office. 
On other grounds he was averse to the 
appointment of county surveyors: it would 
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from degenerating into abuse. No de- 
pendence was to be placed on the certifi- 
cates of the persons who applied to be 
county surveyors. Every certificate pro- 
duced to the commissioners bore on the 
face of it the most respectable qualifica- 
tions; but the certificate was not borne 
out by subsequent examinations. No less 
than ninety-five persons had applied. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


PurcuAseor GAMEBILt.] Mr.George 
Bankes having moved the second reading 
of the Purchase of Game bill, 

Mr. Curwen said, he did not think that 
the discussion of a bill of such importance 
should be brought on in so thin a House. 
He therefore recommended the hon. gen- 
tleman to postpone the second reading 
till there should be a fuller attendance. 

Mr. G. Bankes objected to the post- 
poning of the second reading any longer. 
He had put off the discussion too often 
already at the recommendation of honour- 
able members, It was extremely neces- 
sary that the second reading should take 
place before the holydays, if it was to 
take place at all. If there was no desire 
now to discuss the measure, the bill might 
be read a second time that night, and 
discussed in another stage, either on the 
question that the Speaker leave the chair, 
or the motion for the third reading. ‘The 
hon. gentleman then said he would enter 
into a short statement of the object of 
the bill, and reply briefly to the objec- 
tions brought against it. He had recon- 
sidered the measure now proposed, and 
saw no reason to alter the opinion he had 
formerly stated. He had brought in the 
bill on the principle, that every branch 
of the law should be rendered effective, 
so long as the Jaw itself was not repealed. 
So long as we had statutes against the 
sale of game we ought to give them effect 
by provisions calculated to ensure theirexe- 
cution, and proceed as far as we could in 
preventing the punishment for offences, by 
taking away the temptation to commit them. 
This bill placed the purchaser of game on 
the same footing with the seller, and le- 
velled all distinctions of classes, by sub- 
jecting them to the same penalty. He 
knew that there were gentlemen of a dif- 
ferent opinion from that which he was 
now supporting, and who thought that 
game ought to be allowed to be sold in 
the most unrestricted manner. A report 
had been made to the House on the game 
laws, in which there was a recommenda- 
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tion to make game private property. That 
report had been laid on the table of the 
House two years ago, and had as yet pro- 
duced nothing. When any member should 
bring feneed a comprehensive measure 
founded on this report, he should be will- 
ing to agree to the repeal of all the game 
laws; but so long as they existed, their 
operation should be made uniform, which 
was the object of the present bill. He 
could not help remarking, that the report 
alluded to involved two historical errors ; 
first, that game was originally the pro- 
pert of the owner of the soil; and se- 
condly, that the game-laws were formerly 
milder in their operation than at present. 
Those statements appeared to him to be 
unfounded. The game-laws had now, 
instead of being more severe than formerly, 
lost almost all their rigour; and he did not 
object to improvements by which their re- 
maining penalties might be lessened; but 
as this was a work requiring mature deli- 
beration, and attended with much diffi- 
culty, it should not be precipitately under- 
taken. In the mean time, temptation to 
a breach of the law, while it existed, 
should be reduced as much as possible, 
and this would be done by the present 
bill. He had heard it objected to this 
bill, that if it passed, as game could not 
be afterwards bought, the class of con- 
sumers who now purchased it would have 
no means of obtaining it. He did not see 
the force of this objection. Game not 
found in the market would be sent to town 
as gifts, and the tables of the rich might 
thus be as amply supplied as before. If 
there was any thing enviable in the situa- 
tion of a country gentleman, as connected 
with this species of wealth upon his estate, 
it was the power of making presents of 
game to his friends. The value of this 
privilege depended ona prohibition to sell, 
cither on the part of the proprietors, or 
of those who might invade their rights. 
It had been said that this bill enforced se- 
vere penalties, and might lead to oppres- 
sion. This was not the case. It merely 
enacted penalties against the higher ranks 
for the purpose of removing temptation 
from the lower. He had received a letter 
from Bath yesterday which illustrated his 
_— object. Some poulterers there 

aving been prosecuted, stated that they 
could not have incurred the penalties had 
they not customers, who would be their 
customers only so long as they could 
supply them with game. His bill, there- 
fore, by prohibiting the purchase of game, 
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would protect this helpless class of per- 
sons. ‘The hon. gentleman concluded b 
moving the second reading of the bill. 
Mr. Curwen said:—Sir; in opposing 
the further progress of a bill to make 
penal the purchase of game by qualified 
persons, it is not witha design to continue 
to the monopolist a right of doing with 
impunity that which subjects other indi- 
viduals to punishment. My hostility to 
the measure arises out of a very different 
view of the question. The misery and 
suffering produced by the game laws call 
imperiously on the legislature to remove 
them from our statutes, rather than to 
adopt any measure which may increase 
their number. The bill now before the 
House, if passed into a law, I am 
thoroughly convinced would be found 
ineffectual for accomplishing its object, as 
the qualified purchasers of game are be- 
yond the reach of legislative enactment. 
Though I feel assured it would fail in 
effecting its purpose, yet I conceive very 
serious mischief would result from its 
operations. The design of the bill is 
doubtless to protect game—but how would 
it act? The additional difficulties intended 
to be thrown in the way of purchasing 
game would operate, if at all, to enhance 
its price, and ultimately to become a pre- 
mium to the poacher. I do not mean to 
contend that it might not afford facilities 
in convicting the agents employed in the 
purchasing game ; but, however, it might 


swell the number of victims in that cata- 
logue, not one would be found of the 
description against whom the bill is le- 
| velled. The cure of this evil will require 
'a very different remedy. I would intreat 
| the House to pause before it is prevailed 
on to take any step calculated to extend 
more widely the crime and wretchedness 
produced by the laws in question. The 
House cannot have forgotten that it was 
in proof two sessions ago, by the papers 
on your table, that 1,200 persons were 
immured in various parts of the kingdom 
for offences against the game laws. Did 
| not this disclosure shock every unpreju- 
diced man within and without the walls of 
this House ?—The legal criminality and 
fatal consequences which spring from these 
offences call loudly for prevention. The 
ruin and Cistress that overwhelm so many 
poor families are perhaps the least of their 
calamitous effects. The contamination of 
morals, contracted in prisons, leads to 
the commission of every species of crime. 
Does any one suppose that poaching can 
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be suppressed whilst the game laws re- 
main as they are? I hope the period is 
not far distant when the legislature will be 
induced to go seriously into their revision ; 
for, whilst they inflict the cruelest suffer- 
ings on the working classes of the com- 
munity—whilst they are wholly inadequate 
to the purposes for which they are intended 
—they contribute to destroy what they 
were meant to protect. I am no enemy 
to the preservation of game; for whatever 
can contribute to induce gentlemen to 
reside in the country is an object of na- 
tional importance. This preservation, 1 
verily believe, is to be obtained with as 
general a consent and with a full appro- 
bation in its favour, as most of the exist- 
ing game laws are contrary to both. 
Were game to be made property, and 
protected by moderate penalties, the de- 
struction of it would be considered in a 
very different point of light. It is hope- 
less to look for obedience to laws which, 
by a great proportion of the higher orders, 
as well as by the whole of the subordinate 
ranks in wars fe are regarded as oppres- 
sive, tyrannical and unjust—trenching on 
the rights of the many to favour the few. 
The poacher, however obnoxious to the 
sportsman, suffers nothing in moral esti- 
mation while his depredations are exclu- 
sively confined to game—no turpitude is 
attached to the offence—public opinion 
holds the game laws in detestation. Those 
only who resort to their protection are 
friendly to them; attempts to enforce them 
rigorously are always attended with gene- 
ral disapprobation and odium. How many 
estimable individuals, misled on this point, 
have, from the unpopularity of seeking 
their inflictions, been driven from their 
mansions! Nothing, in my opinion, would 
contribute more to the comfort of country 

entlemen than a total and radical change 
in the game laws.—To judge fairly of this 
question, it behoves the legislature to take 
into its consideration the changes which 
have taken place not only in the country 
but in its national character. The game 
laws originated when there existed but 
one source of affluent property —the 
landed proprietor was exclusively in pos- 
session of the riches of the country. The 


monopoly of game, whilst this state of 
all the 


things continued, was little felt as a grie- 
vance, and there were few temptations to 
induce a breach of the laws. How is the 
country now situated? 
century so far from the landed proprietor 
being the great possessor of wealth, the 
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capital from manufactures, trade, and 
funded property, is seven times as great 
as that from the land. The expenditure 
in luxuries is on the side of commerce— 
the national bent and feeling is commer- 
cial. Public estimation is equally the re- 
ward of merit in all ranks—exclusions 
there are none. If we had the power, 
would it be wise, or even expedient, to 
maintain a monopoly which is invidious ? 
The thing cannot be permitted: it is out 
of our power to protect it, and I will 
add, it ought not to be attempted.—The 
temptation which will be held out by the 
wealthy, for procuring that which is 
deemed a luxury, will defeat any penalty, 
any punishment, we can inflict. Both 
wisdom and humanity demand of us to 
remove all obstacles to the fair and open 
sale of game. So obnoxious are the 
game laws, that few consider the trans- 
gression of thema crime. The cause and 
the effect are too remote. The proprietors 
of land under 100/. a year consider these 
laws as a direct violation of every principle 
of ee. The labouring classes, one 
and all, share this opinion, and the only 
motive operating on their minds to restrain 
them from the destruction of it is the fear 
of punishment.—A right founded on in- 
justice is, in truth, entitled to no respect. 
The poacher considers he is only retaliat- 
ing the wrong done to all that class of 
proprietors who are below the scale of the 
monopoly. By rendering game property, 
and by giving to every one the right which 
belongs to him, mankind would be in- 
duced to view the subject in a very differ- 
ent light. Gentlemen are much mistaken 
if they attribute the decrease of game to 
the destruction of it by poachers. It is 
the tyranny, the oppression of the laws 
for its protection, that causes its decrease. 
How few are there who preserve their 
game with strictness! How large a part 
of the possessors of landed property have 
a direct interest in its destruction! Make 
the laws equitable, and every one would 
be found disposed to protect it. The in- 
crease would then soon be seen, as every 
great town in the kingdom would be sup- 
plied without the least interference with 
the pleasurable pursuits of sportsmen. 
The poacher would then have not only 
enalties of the law to hazard, but 


he would incur the odium of public opi- 
-nion; there would be so multiplied an in- 


Within the last , 


terest against him, that few would be so 
fool-hardy as to attempt it, while the temp- 
tation would be lessened by the prices of 
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game being reduced. —Sir, the principle 
of espionage which this bill is calculated 
to establish is what I detest; it is contrary 
to every British teeling. To put masters 
in the power of their servants is odious. 
To hold out a temptation to a domestic in 
a moment of irritation to such revenge, is 
to open a door to the destruction of the 
individual. If the bill should work at all, 
it would be highly injurious to the coun- 
try. Believing, as I do, that it will be 
either nugatory, or will give greater facili- 
ties to the conviction of inferior offenders 
only—in either view I am hostile to the 
measure: I would not consent, for one, 
to any step that could have the least ten- 
dency to perpetuate the game laws. If 
omg can only be preserved by the sacri- 

ce of the liberty of twelve hundred Bri- 
tish subjects, I should rejoice at any means 
which could at once be invented for the 
total destruction and extinction of it. I 
say, Sir, that for one, I feel it a national 
reproach that the preservation of game 
should be maintained by such a visitation 
of legal misery to my fellow creatures; 
and it is in the power of the legislature, 
by adapting laws to the existing state and 
circumstances of the country, not only to 
cure these crying evils, but at the same 
time to contribute, in a high degree to 
the comfort, and increase the amusement 
of the sportsman. 

Mr. Brand opposed the bill. The game 
laws, as they at present existed, were, he 
said, opposed to nature, justice, morality, 
and social intercourse. Their severity 
ought to be diminished instead of being 
increased. The system demoralized the 
lower orders ; for persons who were rich 
would buy game at any events. It was 
also objectionable on the principle of uni- 
versal justice; it was but fair that he 
who maintained the game should have 
the enjoyment of it, and the occupier main- 
tained the game as much as his own 
stock. For the last two years he had in- 
tended to bring the subject before the 
House, but had delayed it, partly on ac- 
count of its difficulty, and partly because 
another measure was before the House, 
and he wished to hear the opinions 
of some, who he knew, agreed with 
him, and others who differed. He op- 


posed the bill, in the hope that the 

present crucl and mischievous system 

might meet with reprobation; and he 

trusted that they would get rid of this 

absurd remnant of feudal aristocracy, 

which caused so much discontent and 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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bribed the poor into vice. He wished to 
make game property, and give all who 
could afford it an equal chance of the en- 
joyment. It had been objected to this 
plan, that if a man made a preserve for 
the purpose of sale, his neighbour might 
kill all his game that flew out of the pre- 
serve ; and so, in his opinion, the neigh- 
bour ought, fer he contributed mainly te 
its support, and the preserver might avoid 
the inconvenience by purchasing the next 
field. The oppressive severity with which. 
the present laws were enforced, was at- 
tested by the fact of 1,200 persons having 
been imprisoned for offences relating to 
the game last year, and their resistance 
had caused the death of many others. 
Besides all this, the poacher’s habits led 
to other vices, and the laws that attempted 
to repress them were in every respect pro- 
motive of the evil. 

Mr. Lockhart said, the bill was unne- 
cessary. Unqualified persons were already 
subject to penalties for having game in 
their possession, and a bill which prohi- 
bited purchasing could not prevent it 
more than those penalties. As to qualified 
persons, they had a right to the posses- 
sion ; and therefore toconvictthem under 
this bill, the contract must be proved. 
But by whom? by the seller ?—would he 
so destroy his own market? By the 
poacher ?—would he impeach his best 
friend ? The contract could only be proved 
by the treachery of servants or near rela- 
tions, and by creating dissension in fami- 
lies. Clauses of this description, excusing 
an offender if he discovered another, had 
been found ineffectual in other statutes : 
for holding out indemnification to the 
person who made discovery of an offence, 
and therefore excusing his own, led only 
tochicanery. An offender might inform 
against a person in league with him, who 
was constantly on the move, and im some 
distant country. In the statutes against 
bribery, a clause of this description had 
wholly failed, and the law only removed 
the punishment from the head of the 
tempter to one who was comparatively 
innocent. In all our penal statutes, the 
offence was, having goods in possession, 
not merely buying. Thus, as to smuggled 
goods, or the embezzling of naval stores. 
The bill did not say that game had de- 
creased, and he believed that it had con- 
siderably increased in quantity. As to 
the proposal for making game property, 
he did not think it would obviate all the 
evils of the game laws; it might be very 
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well for one who possessed a whole parish, 
but the small landholder might find it 
worth his while to league with poachers, 
and allow them to decoy his neighbours 
ame on his own slip of land. In France 
it was found advantageous for the com- 
mune to appoint a game-keeper, and let 
any person sport who would pay for the 
privilege. Though he despaired of seeing 
any radical change in the game laws, he 
thought the present bill unnecessary. 

Sir C. Burrell defended the bill. The 
game-laws, he said, occasioned no injus- 
tice where the landlord retained in his 
lease the right of sporting. He thought 
the bill would not have the effect of shift- 
ing the punishment from the most guilty. 
As to the 1,200 persons committed, there 
had been an increase of crimes in every 
way, and this was but a small proportion 
of the whole. A man of large personal 

roperty would in all probability have a 
acer acres of land somewhere, so that 
there was no exclusion in the present sys- 
tem. It was not that system which en- 
couraged crime, but the purchasers of 
game. There had been very little unani- 
mity in the former committee, except on 
the question as to the sale of game. He 
himself wished that game to be made pro- 
perty ; he thought it the only way to cure 
the evils of the game laws. But as he 
considered the present bill salutary, and 
as the House was so thin, he should move 
that the debate be adjourned till Monday 
the 18th. 

Colonel Wood objected to the bill, 
which he remarked was very different 
from that which he had last year introduced 
to the House. He feared the poacher 
would only be encouraged by the bill, to 
commit depredations, from the circum- 
stance of the fruits of his plunder hereby 
carrying a greater price. He would wish to 
see every person enjoying his property in 
this respect, as he thought best. Some 
enclosures would then be carefully pre- 
served for purposes of sport, whilst others 
would be preserved for purposes of sale. 
The game would thus lose its fictitious va- 
lue, and though a partridge might be ren- 
dered of more no worth than a pigeon, ora 
pheasant than a barn-door fowl, there 
would not be one sportsman the less, nor 
would the pleasure of the sport be one 
whit diminished. No animal was less 
valuable than the fox, yet no sport was 


more congenial to Englishmen than fox- 
hunting. 
Mr. Curwen, in reply to sir C. Burrell, 
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who complained that he had used unpar- 
liamentary language in the epithets ap- 
plied to the game laws, observed, that the 
English language did not contain any 
mode of expression that could sufficiently 
express,the injustice, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion of the game laws. Could any man 
view, without feelings of detestation, laws 
which left the quantum of punishment to 
the option of the individual? The killing 
of a partridge in one instance, was pu- 
nished by a fine of five pounds, the same 
offence by suing in a court of law was 
made eighty or a hundred pounds—thus 
amounting to imprisonment for life. 
Could such a system be treated with too 
much abhorrence. s 

The second reading was then deferred. 
till the 18th. 
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Corton Facrortes Lord 
Kenyon wished to know, with regard to 
the Cotton Factories bill, whether noble 
lords would object to the second reading, 
upon the understanding that the discussiun 
should be taken in a subsequent stage. If 
there were no objection to such an ar- 
rangement, he would give notice of his 
intention to move the second reading to- 
morrow. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had 
an objection to the clauses in this bill, 
which went to limit the number of hours 
of labour, and which in fixing a maximum 
of labour, indirectly established a maxi- 
mum of wages. This was wholly contrary 
to the hitherto established system, and 
was, in his opinion, an interference with 
free labour which might be productive of 
highly injurious consequences. As, how- 
ever, his objections did not apply so much 
to the principle of the bill, as to the 
clauses, he had no objection to the ar- 
rangement proposed by the noble lord. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he highly 
approved of the bill, and considered it so 
much a principle of the common law of 
the land that children should not be over- 
worked, that he was desirous some words 
should be introduced into the bill to de- 
clare this fact. He agreed with the noble 
earl, that free labour ought not to be in- 
terfered with, however unwholesome or 
deleterious might be the nature of the 
business or manufacture; but to have 
free labour, there must be free agents ; 
and he contended, that the children to 
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whom this bill applied were not free agents 
nor could they, in any sense, be so consi- 
dered. It was therefore necessary to re- 
sort to some legislative enactments, to 
prevent them from being exposed to that 
excessive labour, to which there was no 
doubt, they were at present exposed in 
cotton factories ; nor was there any doubt 
that sach excessive Iabour was highly in- 
jurious to them. 


Duxe or CAmsBrince’s ANNUITY 
Brix. The Earl of Liverpool having moved 
thethird reading of the bill for granting an 
anhuity to the duke of Cambridge, the 
earl of Lauderdale moved thatthe message 
from the Crown, relative to the marriage 
of the royal dukes be read. The clerk 
having read the Message and the Address 
voted thereon, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had 
desired the message and the address to be 
read, in order to bring to their lordships 
recollection that a principle had been 
implied in the proceedings which had 
taken place on this subject. The declared 
principle on which their lordships had 
acted was, that provision was to be made 
for certain members of the royal family, 
in consequence of their nuptials. It was 
not, that provision should be made for one 
in preference to another, but for all such 
members of the royal family as married 
with the consent of the Crown. Their 
Jordships knew it to be the law, that 
no member of the royal family could 
marry without the consent of the Crown. 
If that was an improper law, it ought 
to be altered; but, while it existed, 
it should be fairly acted upon. On 
the contrary, it was a desertion of duty 
in parliament to make it a matter of fa- 
vour, whether or not a provision. should 
be voted, after a marriage had been regu- 
larly contracted according to the law. 
The provision was a mere abstract ques- 
tion, which ought to have no reference 
either to party feelings or prejudices of 
any kind. If it was withheld on account of 
any particular prejudice, it might be grant- 
ed from motives of favour. Thus asystem 
might be established of granting money 
merely on the grounds of favour or preju- 
dice, and this might be carried so far as 
to lead to the ger gar and unconstitu- 
tional practice of canvassing parliament 
when such grants were in contemplation. 
In looking at the bills on the table, their 
lordships would find that there was one 
member of the royal family who had mar- 
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ried, with the consent of the Crown, and 
for whom no provision had yet been made. 
Now, if the question was viewed by their 
lordships in the light in which he had en- 
deavoured to place it, they would be of 
opinion, that an abstract right of provision 
existed in consequence of the marriage. 
It appeared, however, from what had been 
done in this case, that some other principle 
must guide the decisions of another place. 
Whether it was that provision ought to be 
granted from favour, or withheld from dis- 
like, or on some other ground equally 
objectionable, he could not say. To him, 
however, this proceeding appeared in the 
utmost degree unfair and improper. With 
that member of the royal family who 
stood in the situation to which he had ad- 
verted he was in no way connected. No 
man could have been more politically 
lrostile to him; but so far was that from 
exciting any feelings of animosity in his 
mind, that he the more respected the royal 
duke, for having acted with zeal and sin- 
cerity in support of the political princi- 
ples which he thought right. There was 
another illustrious person nearly connected 
with the royal duke, against whom a pre- 
judice had existed in a certain quarter. 
He was happy, however, to see, from one 
of the bills on the table, that if that pre- 
judice had prevailed in another place, it 
was now removed; but why a stigma 
should be cast without any apparent rea- 
son, on the duke of Cumberland, was 
what he could not understand. If there 
did exist any real ground for stigmatizing 
that illustrious person, the proper course 
would be to introduce a bill to exclude 
him from the Crown: but while he was 
allowed to retain his rank in the order of 
succession, it was most unfair and uncan- 
did to withhold from him that provision 
which ought to be granted on principies’ 
abstracted from any personal considera- 
tions. In this situation, ithad become a 
matter of consideration with the consort 
of the royal duke, whether she could ac- 
cept the grant made by parliament. Her 
feelings would have inclined her to refuse 
it; but he thought she had acted properly 
in consulting her royal consort, and ia 
complying with his advice. She had ex- 
hibited an example of that propriety of 
conduct which became a princess of the 
royal family of England, by yielding to 
the will of parliament. With respect to 
herself, there was now nothing to injure 
her feelings, except the observations 


which had appeared in the public papers, 
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and these he could not help believing to 
be misrepresentations of what had passed 
in another place. He did not suppose it 
— that there could be any person so 

ase as to malign an illustrious stranger 
in the way the representations to which 
he had alluded indicated. If there were 
any man possessing such a mind, he might 
perhaps have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had given pain; but he would also 
see an example cf the exercise of the 
most virtuous feelings in the quarter where 
he had thrown his unjust reflections. He 
had thought it his duty to say thus much 
on the subject of the bill under considera- 
tion. Their lordships, he was confident, 
would give him credit for not wish- 
ing to give offence to the feelings of any 
one. He had the consolation of reflectin 
that he could never accuse himself of do- 
ing any thing to promote discord in quar- 
ters where agreement was most important 
being of opinion, that in all situations 
from the highest te the lowest, unien 
was the first and most important of do- 
mestic virtues. He did not object to the 
motion for the third reading of the bill, 
but had considered himself bound to ex- 
plain to their Jordships the view he enter- 
tained of the measure. 

Lord Holland said, he did not object 
to this grant on account of its amount, 
but on account of the manner in which it 
was given. He should not, however, have 
troubled their lordships with any observa- 
tions on the motion, had he not thought 
it necessary to noticesome part of whathad 
fallen from his noble friend near him. He 
wished to remind his noble friend, that ac- 
cording to the old constitutional system. 
much aoterior to that to which he had al- 
luded, provision was always made for the 
members of the royal family out of the 
revenues of the Crown, and these reve- 
nues were subject to the control of parlia- 
ment. The ancient principle was, that 
such a sum should be granted to the 
Crown as appeared sufficient to support 
its splendor and dignity; and the branches 
of the royal family, as part of that splen- 


‘dor and dignity, were supplied from the | 
When he considered the sums | 


same sum. 
of money which had, at different periods 
during the present reign, been voted by 
—— to the Crown, he could not 

elp considering them fully adequate to 
the purpose for which they were destined ; 
and he was of opinion, that the splendor 
of the Crown would be much better con- 
sulted, if the provisions necessary on 
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the marriage of members of the royal 
family were advanced out of these sums, 
than by applying to parliament for addi- 
tional grants with the chance of having to 
experience a refusal. Such a result was 
in itself a considerable evil, besides the 
disagreeable situation in which such ap- 
plications placed public men. The course 
taken, was, however, as he had said, totally 
unnecessary, for not less than a million a 
year, independently of the droits of the 
Admiralty, and other sources which he 
should not now name, went to the sup- 
port of the dignity and splendor of the 
Crown. But he could not help adverting 
to the manner in which this business had 
come before their lordships. After the 
noble earl had brought down the message 
from the Crown, he had chosen to depart 
from the usual practice, and adjourned 
the motion for an address, because he had 
not made up his mind as to what he 
ought to propose. When, however, the 
consideration of the subject did come on, 
he detailed the sums which, he said, ought 
to be granted, and declared that nothing 
less could do. ‘The measure, however, 
now came before their lordships in a very 
different shape. The noble earl might 
have had very sufficient reasons for chang- 
ing his opinion, and finding that a less 
sum would be sufficient ; but he had never 
yet stated those reasons. He recollected 
that, when there was a proposition for re- 
ducing a lord of the Admiralty, though the 
question turned only on 1,000/. the minis- 
ters of the Prince Regent declared that 
they could not carry on the government of 
the country if they were obliged to make 
that reduction ; but now, — they had 
thought it right to recommend very large 
sums to members of the royal family, they 
could endure the rejection of their propo- 
aition with the greatest tranquillity. They 
had pocketed the affront, and kept their 
places. At the same time, whether any 
explanation should be given on this sub- 
ject or not, he agreed with his noble 
friend, that it was quite improper to can- 
vass the characters of those for whom 
such grants were proposed ; but then his 
objection went to the whole of the system 
which had been acted upon. He could 
not admit that parliament were bound to 
grant a provision on the marriage of a 
member of the royal family, as a matter 
of course; for though the royal marriage 
act placed in the Crown the sole right of 
consent, it must be recollected that the 
constitution had placed in the House of 
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Commons thesole right of granting money. 
It would be a strange proposition to say 
that, because the Crown had given its 
consent, parliament were bound to grant 
any demand of the Crown which followed 
upon that consent ; and it was very unfair 
to infer from a refusal, that a bad opinion 
must necessarily be entertained of the in- 
dividual for whom the application had 
been made. It was not fair to the other 
House of parliament, to insinuate that its 
decisions were influenced by motives of 
that kind. He had risen, however, not to 
oppose the sum proposed to be given, but 
the imposing of any additional burthen on 
the public. It was not the amount, but 
the fund from which it was taken, that he 
considered objectionable. It was most 
unjust to charge the consolidated fund 
with this provision. If their lordships 
considered what had already been granted 
to the Crown during the present reign, 
they would find that it enjoyed at least 
double, what, at the commencement of 
this reign, it had a right to expect [The 
earl of Liverpool seemed to intimate his 
dissent.] He had come down unprepared 
with calculations, and should not then at- 
tempt to enter into minute details ; but he 
would prove what he then asserted, when- 
ever the noble earl might please to enter 
at large into the question. He would de- 
monstrate that the Crown now received, 
for the support of its dignity and splen- 
dor only, totally independent of what 
went to any civil or military services, at 
least double of the revenue it had been 
in the contemplation of parliament to 
grant. 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted that the 
granting or not granting of a provision, 
on the marriage of a member of the royal 
family, was a matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of parliament. The noble earl who 
spoke first had not denied that proposi- 
tion, but he had fairly contended, that 
when what was granted to one was with- 
held from another, a reflexion was con- 
veyed. He certainly did not mean to say 
that the House of Commons had not the 
right of acting as they had done; but, at 
the same time, he perfectly concurred 
with the noble earl in the general princi- 
ples he had laid down. Such distinctions 
made by parliament must lead to decisions 
more or less capricious and consequently 
unjust. He therefore concurred in the 
opinion, that if there was any real objec- 
tion to the conduct of the illustrious indi- 
vidual alluded to, it ought to be carried 
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farther, and made the subject of a parti- 
cular measure: unless this were done, all 
attempts at capricious distinctions were 
highly censurable. The noble lord had 
adverted to the proceedings which took 
place on the message. It would be recol- 


lected that he stated when he moved the . 


address, what appeared in his opinion a 
proper provision. Part of his recommen- 
dation had been assented to, and part re- 
fused. This was an occurrence consis- 
tent with the nature of the constitution. 
So long as this government was a govern- 
ment of King, Lords, and Commons, there 
must exist a liability to such decisions. 
He must say, however, that he did not 
regret the decision so much on the ac- 
count of any individuals affected by it, as 
on public grounds, because he did not 
think the question had been determined 
on the principles which ought to have de- 
cided it. But the noble lord did not ob- 
ject so much to the sum as to the fund 
whence it was to be derived. The grant 
was voted on this occasion, as usual, out 
of the consolidated fund. The marriage 
act, it was true, contained nothing relative 
to provisions for the branches of the royal 
family ; but, in other reigns grants for 
that purpose had been made by parlia- 
ment. If these provisions were now 
thrown on the consolidated fund, it was 
because the revenue of the Crown, since 
the accession of his present majesty, had 
been placed on a different footing. He 
did not dispute with the noble lord, that 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown were 
subject to be voted by parliament; but it 
ought to be recollected, that it was then 
the practice of parliament to grant a mi- 
nimum of revenue. ‘The revenues granted 
to king William, queen Anne, and other 
sovereigns, were capable of great increase. 
And if his present majesty had enjoyed 
the same sort of improvable revenue which 
was granted to his ancestors, instead of 
receiving one million as the noble lord had 
said, the Crown would now be in the re- 
ceipt of two millions of revenue. The 
arrangement which had been made at the 
commencement of the present reign, in- 
stead of leaving to the Crown an improv- 
able revenue, fixed the civil list at a de- 
termined sum; thus establishing, not a 
minimum, but a maximum of revenue. 
But hew could it be expected that the 
sum then voted could be sufficient, since 
it was given at a time when his majesty 
had no family? The numerous offspring 
which his majesty had had, as well as 
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other cifcumstances, required an alfera- 
tion. He was ready to enter into a de- 
tailed view of the subject, whenever the 
noble baron might think proper to bring 
it forward; and hie was convinced that, on 
a fair investigation, it would be found that 
the arrangenient made at the commence- 
merit of the ete reign had placed his 
majesty in a less favourable situation with 
respect to revenue than any sovercign 
since the revolution. 

The Bill was then read a third time, and 


passed. 


MOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 7. 


Forcery or BANK 
FROM Liverroot.] Mr. Canning pre- 
sented a Petition from the merchants and 
other inhabitants of Liverpool, complain- 
ing of the great distress which a number 
of persons in that town and its neigh- 
bourhood suffered from the number of 
forged notes in circulation, and praying 
the House to take such steps as might 
render forgery more difficult. The right 
hon, gentleman observed, that not only 
Liverpool, but the whole county of Lan- 
caster, was interested in having some ef- 
fectual check put to the practice of for- 
gery, as it was well known that the circu- 
lation of money there consisted, for the 
most part, of Bank of England one and 
two pound notes. 

The petition was brought up; and, on 
the motion that it do lie on the table, 

General Gascoyne stated, that the in- 
convenience resulting to the poorer classes 
in general, in Liverpool and the whole 
county of Lancaster, from the great num- 
ber of forged notes in circulation was so 
great, that a meeting was held some time 
back for the purpose of erecting provin- 
cial banks, where the Bank of England 
notes might be received, and the detection 
of forged notes be rendered less difficult. 
At that meeting a hope was expressed 
that the Bank themselves would take some 
steps to render the forgery of their notes 
more difficult, but in this he was sorry to 
find his constituents disappointed. Nosuch 
steps had been taken, and the consequence 
was, that the evil continued rather to in- 
crease than diminish. Indeed, so great 
was the prevalence of forgeries, that 
though the Bank had called in some of 
their — of a ee date, and offered 
to them in gold, many poor persons 
who Beld small in weve afraid 
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to have them presented lest it should turn 
out that they were forgeries, and the 
whole be detained. He thought this was 
a case in which the House was called 
upon to interfere, if the Bank did not of 
their own accord devise some means to 
check the evil. 

Mr. J. Smith observed, that not having 
been in the House when this question was 
before it on a former evening, he wished 
to correct a mistake which had been 
made, with respect to prosecutions by 
the Bank solicitor. It should be known, 
that all the prosecutions which were car- 
ried on by the Bank were under the di- 
rection of a select committee of the Di- 
rectors, and that the solicitor had only to 
obey the instructions which were given 
to him. 

Mr. Manning said, the Bank would be 
glad to find that provincial banks were 
established as the hon. gentleman had 
mentioned, for they had no desire that 
their small notes should circulate in coun- 
ties so remote from London. As to the 


number of notes in circulation in Lanca- — 


shire, he could not see how it was to be 
prevented by the Bank, since they had on 
several occasions given notice in the ga- 
zettes through the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, that they were ready to pay 
their one and two pound notes of certain 
dates in gold. The Bank felt disposed to 
do every thing in their power to prevent 
the increase of forgeries. 

Mr. Canning did not impute any disin- 
clination to the Bank to guard the public 
as far as they could, from the evil now so 
generally felt and confessed. But he did 
think that something should be done for 
that remote and extensive county, which 
limited its currency to the Bank of Eng- 
land notes exclusively. In answer to the 
alleged neglect of the holders of the notes 
of 1815 and 1816, not forwarding them, 
he believed that the hazard of these notes 
being rejected as forgeries, was balanced 


‘against the desire of receiving gold or 


fresh paper. 
The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION.] General 


Thornton rose, pursuant to the notice he 
had given, to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to repeal those parts of the acts of 
the 25th and 30th of Charles Ynd_ re- 

uiring a declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation, and asserting the worship of 
‘the church of Rome to be idolatrous. 
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He began by apologising to the House 
for the frequent delays which had occwr- 
red in bringing forward this motion. He 
had put it off in consequence of the ab- 
sence of so many Irish members, and he 
was also afraid, that if the question of Ca- 
tholic emancipation should be brought 
forward in the present session, his motion 
might be supposed to interfere with it, 
which was a circumstance he by no means 
desired. He was sorry to find that his mo- 
tion was mistaken by some persons as a 
question concerning Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Ithad indeed by some been understood 
as the Catholic question. It was no such 
thing, for he should never think of taking 
upon himself, even if he had the abilities 
so to do, that important measure, from 
the so much more able hands in which 
it was already placed. His motion was 
rather a Protestant than a Catholic ques- 
tion, for it was a greater stain upon Pro- 
testants to be revilers in this respect, than 
it was upon Catholics to be reviled. It 
was a sort of argument in favour of his 
motion, that though its object was so long 
known, there had been no petitions pre- 
sented against it, from which it was natu- 
ral to infer, that Protestants were in favour 
of it. The first part of the declaration 
which he wished to see abolished, was 
that which related to Transubstantiation, 
though it was not so objectionable as the 
other, which condemned the religious 
worship of the church of Rome as idola- 
trous. He saw no right that any legisla- 
ture had to make any man swear to the 
belief or disbelief of any doctrine, except 
it was one by the belief in which the 
safety of the state might be affected. The 
hon. general then read that part of the 
declaration which referred to this tenet of 
the Roman Catholic faith, and also the 
part which condemns the sacrifice of the 
mass as idolatrous. The law ordaining 
these declarations was, he observed, 
passed when there were manyrumours and 
alarms of the plots of the Catholics, though 
he believed most of them were unfounded. 
The established church was, however, 
then considered to be in danger, and the 
more so as Charles 2nd was a Catholic 
in his heart, and as his brother, the then 
duke of York, openly professed the Roman 
Catholic religion. But eventhenan opposi- 
tion was made to the bill in the House of 
Peers, by the bishop of Ely, who declared 
the Roman Catholic religion not to be 


idolatrous, and he was answered by bishop 
Barlow. The bill passed for the reasons 
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already assigned, but it could not be ima- 
gined that the same reasons existed at 
present. The established church was not 
in danger, and he conceived that the de- 
claration ought to be got rid of as altoge- 
ther unnecessary. The real test was, the 
oath of supremacy, and he conceived that 
to be sufficient for onary purpose con- 
nected with security of the church or 
state. If a person took the oath of su- 
premacy, hethought it quite enough, for 
their belief in Transubstantiation did not 
by any means imply a belief in the supre- 
macy of the pope. He would mention, 
for instance, the Christians of the Greek 
church, all of whom believed in Transub- 


_stantiation, but none of them in the su- 


premacy of the pope. It was too much 
to exclude any man from a seat in that 
House who did not believe the latter, 
merely because he conscientiously adhered 
to the former doctrine-—The hon, general 
then contended, that the doing away of this 
illiberal andunnecessary declaration, would 
contribute very much tothe cordial union, of 
Catholics and Protestants, which had al- 
ready begun so much to manifest itself in 
Ireland. A great deal of what already ex- 
isted, he attributed to the judicious dis- 
couragement of Orange processions and 
other party distinctions in Ireland. The 
Catholics of Ireland would, he was certain, 
feel extremely grateful for the abolition 
of the unnecessary and useless attack 
upon their religious worship, which was 
contained in the declaration. He had al- 
ready known the effect of it upon them ; 
for ata meeting of the Catholics of the 
county of Clare, and at the aggregate 
mecting of the Catholics of Ireland, held 
in Clarendon-street Chapel in Dublin, in 
the last year, thanks were voted to him 
for even the notice which he had taken of 
them. He was certain that the safety of 
the two kingdoms would never be more 
permanently secured than when the Ca- 
tholics and Protestants should be cordi- 
ally united by conciliatory measures. He 
felt anxious for the successof this motion, 
and he hoped that if it should not meet 
the sanction of the House at present, 
some more able member would bring it 
forward in the next parliament, in which 
he did not expect the honour of a seat.— 
The hon. general concluded by mo- 
ving, ‘“* That leave be given to bring in a 
bill to repeal such parts of the acts of the 
25th and 30th Charles 2nd as require, in 
certain cases, declarations to be made 
against the Belief of Transubstantiation, 
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and asserting the worship of the Church 
of Rome to be idolatrous.’? 

Mr. W. Smith, after a short pause, rose 
to second the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh begged to be under- 
stood as imputing to the hon. and gallant 
general the best intentions in submitting 
the proposition then before the House. 
He believed, however, that it was imper- 
fect in point of order, as the motion should 
have been for a committee to consider of 
the laws whose repeal was proposed. But 
his objection to it was not on the ground 
of form: it arose from the conviction that 
no practical conclusion could be inferred 
from its adoption. The laws moved to be 
repealed were associated with other enact- 
ments, which many persons in the country 
deemed of the highest importance. So 
strongly was this felt by the advocates of 
the Catholics, that in 1812, when a bill 


for their relief was introduced, the mea- 
sure of indulgence was wisely separated | 
from any general repeal of the test laws, | 
and even a special law of that nature was 
proposed for the Catholics. To urge, | 
therefore, any such repeal, solely on ab-_ 
stract grounds, was to commit the House | 
on a most embarrassing question, without | 
the chance of any practical object being | 
the result. It would be impossible to keep | 


such a discussion distinct from the con- | 
sideration of the Catholic question: and , 
the hon. and gallant general must feel, that — 
if entered into, it would have the effect of | 
forcing the consideration, in opposition to 
the intentions of those most interested. 
Without any feeling of disrespect to the 
hon. and gallant mover, he felt it his duty 
to move the previous question. 

Mr. W. Smith agreed in most of the 
observations made by the noble lord upon 
the question, but he did not wish, as it | 
had been brought forward, that it should | 
pass without observation. He was satis- | 
tied that if it were carried it would not 
lead directly to any practical good, as af- 
fecting the present restraints upon the 
Roman Catholics; at the same time he 
concurred most heartily in the principle 
on which it went. ‘There was an old say- 
ing, that ‘ words will not alter the nature 
of things ;”’ but it could not be denied that 
words often went to give a very different 
colouring to things, and often to mislead 
public opinion with respect to them. It 
was the case with the declarations to which 
the hon. mover alluded ; they did not, he 
was certain, keep any one man out of par- 
liament, but at the same time their exis- 
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tence tended to keep alive a feeling towards 
the Roman Catholics, which they by no 
means deserved. With the belief in the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, however 
absurd, he thought the House had no right 
to interfere ; and there were many men 
who would refuse to make the declaration 
who, nevertheless, were as well qualified 
to take a seat in the House as any member 
who had at present the honour of sitting 
in it. The real test was the oath of su- 
premacy, and therefore he conceived the 
other to be unnecessary, and would wish 
to see it expunged from the Statute book : 
its continuance there could be of no use 
whatever. 

The previous question was then put aud 
carried without a division. 


Crown Lanps.] Mr. Huskisson moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for the improve- 
ment of parts of Hainault forest, in Essex, 
with a view to encourage the growth of 
naval timber. He adverted to some plans 
of improvement in the forests that had 
been entertained with a similar view. In 
Epping forest it had been found there 
were so many villas connected with forest 
scenery, &c. that any plan must be accom- 
panied with considerable limitations. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had no objec- 
tion to extending to the Crown the fullest 
power, in order to make the property of 
the Crown lands most available to the pub- 
lic interest. What he had to express his 
surprise at was, the diversity exemplified 
in the manner in which these sales were 
negociated. In looking into the volu- 
minous reports on the subject, he saw 
items which, to understand, required some 
—— ; and others which, in his 
judgment, no explanation could clear up. 
The diversity with which the honours and 
forestal privileges were disposed of, re- 
quired at least some explanation. In 
some instances, as appeared by the re- 
ports, large sums were paid by individuals, 
while in others they were bestowed with- 
out any remuneration. Inthe purchases 
a great diversity was also observable: for 
instance, a sale was effected in favour of 
a noble lord, a cabinet minister, for ten 
years purchase, whilst in other instances, 
the transfers were made at twenty-five or 
thirty years. Nine thousand pounds and 
a few hundreds, were all that the noble 
lord paid for 500/. per annum. Had it 
been an open sale, he had good reasons 
for believing that a very large sum would 
have been received for such a purchase. 
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It was indeed evident from the reports, 
that where a public competition was al- 
lowed, eighty years purchase was given. 
It was, however, but a solitary instance ; 
as, after a minute search, he could find no 
public sale, but the one he alluded to, 
namely, a portion of Crown land purchased 
by a gentleman of the name (he could 
mention the name as there was no undue 
peepee of Corbett in Merionethshire. 
As to honours, he had an instance in a 
worthy baronet, a member of that House. 
That worthy baronet, he would name him, 
sir Walter Stirling, solicitous of this de- 
scription of glory and honour—barren as 
they were—had actually paid 3,000/. for 
such a privilege, while, in a variety of other 
instances, they were lavished on indivi- 
duals without any pecuniary consideration. 
He would instance another case, which it 
was his intention, on some future day, to 
bring specifically under the consideration 
of the House, which was that of the ba- 
rony of Kendal, which had been obtained 
by lord Lonsdale at thirty years purchase ; 
his lordship not having paid a farthing, as 
the hon. baronet had done, for the honours 
of the acquisition. There was no compe- 
tition in this case more than in the others 
which he had mentioned. It was offered 
to no one but lord Lonsdale, to whom 
the possession of it was unquestionably 
more valuable than to any other person. 
It was true that it had been valued at only 
thirty years purchase by two surveyors on 
oath; but any one who had witnessed the 
proceedings in a court of law, on subjects 
connected with the value of property, 
would know how to appreciate such an 
Opinion , for never were there two or even 
ten surveyors brought forward on the one 
side in such proceedings, but two or ten 
were immediately brought forward on the 
other, to swear to a value different from 
that sworn to by the former. It was a 
mockery, therefore, to talk of the opinion 
of two surveyors, as a test of the value of 
landed property. The fact was, however, 
that seven or eight years ago lord Lonsdale 
did, on such an opinion, obtain the ba- 
rony of Kendal for 14,000/., although he 
understood it would at the time have 
fetched full four times that sum if it had 
been put up to auction; and he was ac- 
quainted with a wealthy individual, who 
told him it would have been worth his 
while to give three times that amount for 
it himself. He understood that since the 
purchase, the noble lord had gained more 
than the sum which he originally gave, 
(VOL. XXXVIII. ) 
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by enfranchisements. All these circum- 
stances were calculated still more dis- 
tinctly to prove, that the only safe way of 
dealing with the property of the Crown 
was, to set it up by auction. 

Mr. Huskisson agreed with the hon. and 
learned gentleman in his general principle, 
although the way in which the hon. and 
learned gentleman had stated the cases 
which he had adduced was by no means 
candid towards his predecessors in the of- 
fice which he (Mr. H.) had the honour to 
fill, and whose proceedings must have 
undergone the revision of the lords of the 
treasury. Instead of throwing out insi- 
nuations, it would have been more candid, 
on the part of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, to have called for papers elucida- 
tory of the subject, which papers would 
show that there had been a sufficient rea- 
son for the course pursued in those cases. 
He admitted that it was very desirable, 
when the Crown directed the sale of its 
landed estates, that it should be open to 
competition. Such was the general rule ; 
the property was extensively advertised, 
and every competitor was afforded an op- 
portunity of offering his bidding. But the 
fact was, that the greater part of what 
was sold consisted of trifling fee-farm 
rents, which would not pay the expense 
of an auction. In all such cases it was 
the general rule, when it was wished to 
sell them, to offer them to those who were 
most interested in the acquisition, at 
thirty years purchase. Since he had been 
in the office which he held, he knew but 
one instance in which the general rule of 
inviting competition had been departed 
from; and that was the other day, when 
one of the Crown estates was sold to a 
member of parliament (although sitting 
on the other side of the House), on the 
assurance that he had, some years ago, 
obtained a promise that if it were ever sold 
it should be offered to him ; and the price 
which that hon. gentleman gave was, he 
believed, full as much as any competition 
could have procured. With respect to 
the particular cases adduced by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, as none of them 
had occurred since he was in the depart- 
ment, he was not able immediately to ex- 
plain them ; but if the hon. and learned 
gentleman, instead of throwing out insi- 
nuations against cabinet ministers and 
others, would bring forward any specific 
transaction, he was persuaded it would not 
be found to warrant the inference which 
“ad learned gentleman attempted 
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to draw from it. For the reason that he 
had just assigned, he was unable imme- 
diately to explain the circumstances at- 
tendant on the purchase of the barony of 
Kendal by lord Lonsdale; but he was sa- 
tisfied that on investigation there would 
appear sufficient reasons for the course 
adopted by the treasury. Would the hon. 
and learned gentleman say, that a person 
having for many years held certain estates 
as a lessce, was not a reason for giving him 
the refusal of the purchase on proper 
terms? It was very easy, after the sale 
of any estate, for a person disappointed of 
the purchase to complain of the mode in 
which it had been disposed of; but the 
cases alluded to by the hon. and learned 
gentleman he had no doubt were free from 
all just grounds of imputation. The ge- 
neral rule of inviting competition he had 
always recommended with reference both 
to the public interest and to his own cha- 
racter, as the only mode in which a fair 
price could be obtained by the public; and 
he had endeavoured to obtain from par- 
liament the power thus to dispose of all 
such unproductive property of the Crown 
with a view to benefit the public resources. 

Sir James Graham said, that as he knew 
something of one of the transactions to 
which the hon. and learned gentleman had 
alluded, he thought it his duty to offer to 
the House a few obseryations on that 
transaction. The barony of Kendal had 
been in the possession of the Lonsdale 
family as crown lessees for 150 years. It 
consisted of a variety of small rents, the 
expense of eollecting which was as great 
as the value. It was proposed by the 
commissioners of the Crown lands to sell 
these rents. Lord Lonsdale did not em- 
ploy the surveyors, but they were em- 
sloyed by the commissioners of the Crown 
ands, and the price fixed by them was 
such, that there was not a member of that 
House who would have given it. They 
were in fact valued at forty years pur- 
chase; an enormous price, which they 
could never have produced, had they 
been sold by auction; for the rents 
amounted to little more than 300/. a-year. 
In reply to the honourable and learned 
gentleman’s assertion, that lord Lonsdale 
had recovered his original purchase mo- 
ney by enfranchisements, he could say 
with certainty that the noble lord had not 
obtained 1,000/. by those means. In his 
opinion, and he could form some judg- 
ment on questions of this nature, lord 


Lonsdale had given one-third more than 
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the value of the property, and twice as 
much as any other person would have 
given for it, he himself having at the time 
a life-interest in it. 

_ Mr. Brougham said, that the right hon. 
gentleman, and the hon. baronet had mis- 
understood him. He had made no charge 
against any one. He had only asked, why 
one person had been allowed to acquire 
crown property at ten years purchase, 
while from others twenty-five, thirty, and 
even eighty years purchase were required? 
The hon. baronet had also completely 
mistaken what he had said about the 
barony of Kendal. [lis argument was— 
why did not the Crown do as the purchaser 
of that barony had done?—He had en- 
franchised the occupants at a certain rate 
each, pocketed the money thus obtained, 
and still reserved the honours attached. 
Why did not the commissioners pursue a 
similar course, and thus secure the advan- 
tages resulting thereon to the country, 
instead of throwing them into the lap of 
any favoured individual ? 

Sir James Graham said, he could not 
hear such a statement made, without ene 
deavouring to counteract its effect. He 
could assure the House, that the noble 
lord had never yet received a thousand 
pounds, perhaps not above five hundred 
pounds, for enfranchisements on the pro- 
perty. Could this paltry sum be consi- 
dered any appropriate or advantageous 
return for so very large an advance of 
money on the purchase ?—or must it not 
be obvious to all that these misrepresen- 
tations and clamours were perfectly with- 
out foundation ? 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Auiens.] Mr. Lambton said, he rose 
to make his promised motion for copies of 
the correspondence that had taken place 
between this government and that of the 
Netherlands respecting Aliens. When 
the noble lord opposite moved for the 
continuance of the Alien act, he had 
stated the principal grounds to be, the 
necessity of co-operating with foreign 
governments, for protecting those govern- 
ments from the machinations of disaffected 
persons, and the dangers they might incur 
from them. The noble lord, he observed, 
shook his head ; but so he had understood 
him. He was astonished when he recol- 
lected-that the noble lord had also said, 
that the Alien bill was brought in purely 
for the protection of British interests. 
Now, this assurance, he could by no 
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means reconcile with the admission of the 
noble lord to which he had before alluded. 
He proposed, by the production of these 
papers, to come at the true state of the 
intention of his majesty’s government in 
this respect; and he should, if it were 
considered expedient to conceal the 
names of persons who might be the sub- 
ject of these communications, consent to 
the copies or extracts being made out in 
blank, as was not unfrequent in such cases. 
He concluded with moving, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince event, that he would 
be graciously pleased to give directions 


that there be laid before this House, | 


copies or extracts of all correspondence, 
since the 20th of November 1815, between 
any of his majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state, or his majesty’s ministers abroad, 
and the ministers of foreign states, relat- 
ing to Aliens; also, copies or extracts of 
all correspondence, since the 20th of No- 
vember 1815, between his majesty’s 
cipal secretary of state for foreign aff: 
and his majesty’s ambassador in the Ne- 
therlands, relating to passports granted 
er refused to individuals either going to 
or coming from the Netherlands, not being 
natives of the United Kingdom, or of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, or any of 
their respective dependencies.” 

Lord Castlereagh denied that he had 
drawn any argument in favour of the bill 
from the situation of the Netherlands. 
He had only endeavoured to show, by 
way of contrast, the advantage to this 
country of having an Alien bill. He 
called on gentlemen to point out an in- 
stance in which government had abused 
the power vested in them, or had acted in 
subserviency to the wishes of other govern- 
ments. He objected to the information 
which the hon. gentleman had called for, 
as he would contend that government had 
never used the powers of this bill for any 
other purpose than for excluding from 
this country those suspected persons who 
were likely to disturb the general peace. 
He objected to making such disclosures 
without any cause being shown for their 
necessity, with respect to the character or 
designs of any individuals. 

Sir F. Burdett said, it was very well for 
the noble lord to urge, that no unconsti- 
tutional power had been made use of under 
this act; but the power intrusted to them 
was so extraordinary, that he apprehended 
the whole thing must be considered as an 
abuse altogether; and if a single individual 
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had been sent out of the country, he 
would defy the noble lord to show that 
the interests of the country required it. 
What was the nature of the measure re- 
specting which information was now de- 
nied? Was it too much to demand an 
account of individuals towards whom this 
ower had been exerted? He recol- 
ected the case of sume merchants who 
were coming to this country to try to 
obtain their debts; from information given, 
they were said to be coming upon some 
plan of assassination; but it proved to be 
only a malicious trick of the creditors 
here. He recollected the case of a pro- 
fessor of music, who, being informed 
against, was about to be sent out of the 
country under the Alien act, but being 
acquainted with some clerk in office, he 
escaped. It was impossible not to see on 
what slight grounds the powers given to 
government by this bill might be exer- 
cised. In his opinion, it was a measure 
most disgraceful to those who had pro- 
posed it ; most unconstitutional ; hostile to 
the spirit of liberty, and contrary to the 
olicy of all former times. The noble 
ord had given no reason why he should 
not furnish the information, and therefore 
he felt it his duty to support the motion 
of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Abercromby thought the reasoning 
of the noble lord was in favour of the pro- 
duction of the names, as he had stated 
that the objects of the bill were truly Bri- 
tish, and that no person had been sent out 
of the country in subservience to any 
foreign power. It was necessary for the 
House to know the spirit which actuated 
ministers upon this subject, and to have a 
correct statement of what had taken place 
between the British government and that 
of the Netherlands. From the production 
of that correspondence it would appear 
whether ministers had interfered or not 
with the Aliens of foreign governments, 
The noble lord admitted that if we inter- 
fered in the case of the Aliens of foreign 
governments, we could not deny a similar 
right of interference on their part. He 
was inclined to think that the measure 
was intended to operate for other purposes 
than those that had been alleged. 

Mr. Bennet thought it a very bad symp- 
tom when a government having the means 
offered to it of exculpating itself from a 
charge preferred against it, refused to 
avail itself of them. 

Mr. Lambton said, he could not receive 
the noble lord’s explanation as satisfactory. 
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He would now ask him whether he had 
not joined with the rest of the allied 
owers at the time of the a of Paris, 
in demanding that certain [renchmen 
should be given up who had taken refuge 
in Switzerland, the Netherlands, and on 
the banks of the Rhine? Ifso, this would 
show that he did interfere with other 
powers ina manner that must be conceived 
to be highly unjustifiable. He should, 
however, take the sense of the House 
upon his motion. 
The House then divided : 
AYeS...006 S 80 
Majority —38 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Ossulston, lord 
Atherley, Arthur Parnell, sir I. 


Brougham, Henry Parnell, W. 
Burdett, sir F. Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Calcraft, John Rancliffe, lord 
Coke, T. W. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Douglas, hon. F.S. = Romilly, sir S. 
Dundas, Charles Russell, lord G. W. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Smith, W. 

Heron, sir Robt. Teed, John 
Latouche, John Walpole, hon. G. 
Lefevre, C. S. Warre, J. A. 
Lloyd, J. M. Wilkins, Walter 
Madocks, W. A. Wood, Mathew 
Moore, Peter TELLERS. 


Newport, sir. J. 
North, Dudley 


Lambton, J. G. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Orrick oF ConSTABLE IN IRELAND.] 
Sir Henry Parnell, in moving for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee, to in- 

uire into the state of the laws relating to 
the Office of Constable in Ireland, and to 
report their observations thereon, wished 
to state shortly to the House the grounds 
on which he was induced to submit that 
motion to the House, and the consequences 
which he expected to result from it. 
From his own experience, and from various 
communications which he had had with 
magistrates in different parts of Ireland, 
he was of opinion that the laws for regu- 
lating the office of constable required al- 
teration. With respect to the magistracy 
of Ireland, though there might be some 
few exceptions, he believed that it was 
generally good ; and any person, acquaint- 
ed with the magistrates would say that, 
generally, they were well calculated to 
execute the law. But the constables, 
whose appointment and payment did not 
rest with the magistrates, but with the 
grand jury, were in many cases il] quali- 
fied for the situation they filled. By the 
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existing law there must be ten constables 
for each barony, whether large or small, 
whose salary was about 20/. a year each. 
He would recommend that the appoint- 
ment of constables should be given to 
magistrates at the sessions; that there 
should not, as now, be ten to every barony, 
as some baronies were three, four, or even 
five times larger than others; and that 
each constable should he paid in propor- 
tion to the services rendered by him.—In 
legislating for Ireland great mistakes 
were often made, from copying the prac- 
tice of this country, without considering 
the difference of the state of society in 
Ireland. In this country, the execution 
of the laws might be left to the ordinary 
police constables, because every indivi- 
dual feeling the benefit of the laws, was 
anxious to assist in executing them. But 
the benefits of the English constitution 
were not felt in the same manner in Ire- 
land; as the people of that country had 
not the same extension of the constitution, 
they did not take the same interest in the 
execution of the Jaws, In point of fact, 
the law might be said to be administered 
by military force. He thought, however, 
that some auxiliary police might be better 
than an army for preserving the tranquillity 
of the country. Of the Irish govern- 
ment, it was but justice to say, that it had 
endeavoured to limit and restrain as much 
as possible the use of military force in Ire- 
land. If such a committee, as he pro- 
posed, were appointed, he thought some 
means might be fallen on for discoverin 

such an efficient auxiliary police as he ha 

alluded to. Whether some thing like the 
peace preservation appointment, but less 
in number, should be extended to each 
county, or whether the principle of the 
Dublin police should be extended more 
generally, might be a consideration for 
that committee. At present warrants 
were executed by the military, and in all 
the assize towns the courts were sur- 
rounded by military. He conceived that 
many of the outrages which had taken 
place in Ireland, might have been pre- 
vented in the beginning by an effective 
police. With such a police, a large army 
might be in a considerable degree dis- 
pensed with, by which means a consider- 
able reduction of expenditure might be 
effected. Nothing kept Ireland so much 
in its present backward state from the 
want of capital, as the apprehension en- 
tertained in this country, that from the 
defective execution of the laws, money 
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lent could not be recovered. He believed 
if a good police existed in Ireland the 
people would be as peaceable as any in 
the world—no people were more amenable 
to authority when it was properly exer- 
cised. The number of absentees, from 
which Ireland suffered at present so much, 
could not be expected to decrease till a 
more efficient system was introduced. He 
trusted that the right hon. secretary for 
Ireland, would say that he would under- 
take himself some measure to meet the 
defects to which he had called the atten- 
tion of the House ; but it was his duty, in 
the mean time, in compliance with the 
wishes of many respectable persons in 
Treland, to move, “* That a Select Commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire into the laws 
relating to the Office of Constable in Ire- 
Jand, and to report their Observations 
thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. Peel said, it was impossible, at this 
period of the session, that any good could 
arise from an inquiry such as had been 
proposed by the hon. baronet. Supposing 
the result of such committee was the 
confirmation of the present system, no 
advantage would be derived from it; but 
supposing the result was otherwise, and 
that the present system was condemned, 
it was now too late to introduce any other 
inthe room of it. Now, would it be pru- 
dent to pass a condemnation on the exist- 
ing law without providing any substitute 
for it? The subject to which the hon. 
baronet had called their attention was one 
upon which he (Mr. Peel) had been long 
occupied ; and he could safely say, there 
was nothing which he had more at heart 
than the perfecting the police system of 
Ireland. He had stated, in the beginning 
of the session, that the efficiency of the 

resent system had in many cases not 

een sufficiently tried. The grand juries 
had power, by the bill which he had 
brought in, to appoint in each barony a 
certain number of constables, and they 
had the power of allotting a salary not ex- 
ceeding 20/. a year to each constable. 
He had said, that the local authorities 
might have in many cases appointed a 
more efficient description of constables. 
The county of Longford was one of the 
most disturbed counties of Ireland. It 
had been restored to tranquillity princi- 
pally in consequence of the increasing ex- 
ertions of a most invaluable magistrate, a 
member of that House, lord Forbes. 
Previous to the act brought in by him, 
there was no retiring allowance to con- 
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stables. Means were taken to remove 
those constables whose age and conduct 
rendered it expedient to remove them, 
and a more efficient description was ap- 
pointed. The system which the hon. 
baronet had too generally condemned, 
was here fairly carried into execution. 
No magistrates in that county had found 
it necessary to have recourse to a military 
force. They divided the constables into 
two classes, one of which received a salary 
of 12/. and the other of 20/.a year. His 
main objection to any general system of 
police, such as had been recommended by 
the hon. baronet, was, that in many coun- 
ties there was no occasion for that police, 
and it was hard to subject them to an ex- 
pense for which there was no necessity. 
Grand juries were alone responsible for 
the appointment of constables. But go- 
vernment were responsible for the execu- 
tion of two other acts. The first of these 
was the Insurrection act. He was happy 
to be able to say, that in no instance since 
it had been last continued, had the go- 
vernment found it necessary to carry it 
into execution, notwithstanding the re- 
duction which had taken place in the 
military establishment. The act expired 
with the present session, and he should 
not propose its continuance. Another 
act, of a much more constitutional nature 
than the insurrection act, and for which 
the government was alone responsible, 
was the Peace Preservation bill; and he 
would ask those who were acquainted 
with that part of the country, whether he 
had taken too much credit to the Irish 
government, when he said that that act 
had completely succeeded? The hon. 
baronet had proposed the general exten- 
sion of that bill; but to this there was an 
objection, that the executive were vested 
with ample powers at present to put it in 
execution. The executive had obtained 
a power last session of defraying the whole 
expense of carrying the act into execution 
in any district, except one-third, from 
the public funds. In only one instance, 
that of a district in the North of Ireland, 
had government borne two-thirds of the 
expense, in some cases it had borne one, 
leaving two-thirds to the district. But 
his objection to the extension of the Peace 
Preservation bill were two-fold. ; first it 
was totally unnecessary in many districts ; 
and, secondly, it would be unfair to charge 
many districts, which had always been in 
a tranquil state, with so heavy an expense 
as it would occasion. But he had a 
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stronger objection to its extension. At 
present when a district ceased to be dis- 
turbed, the establishment was withdrawn, 
and transferred to another place, and thus 
it was impossible to form local connexions. 
But he was quite sure if it was to become 
a permanent system, it would be impossi- 
ble to prevent it from degenerating into 
abuse. In no instance had government 
attended to any local recommendations. 
No person could be more alive than he 
was to the advantages of an efficient 
police; but the constitution of such a 
police required much consideration. He 
did not wish to panegyrise the present 
system as a perfect one; but it would be 
impossible to transfer the power now 
vested with the grand juries to magistrates, 
without a previous inquiry, and there 
would be greater facilities for conducting 
such an inquiry early next session. He 
had called for a return from the different 
counties of Ireland, which in some in- 
stances he had obtained, of the number of 
constables appointed in every barony, 
and what was paid !to them, and he had 
no objection to move for such returns on 
that subject as he had himself expedited. 
With respect to the pledge he had given 
last year respecting sheriffs, it had been 
completely redeemed. He hoped he 
might be excused here for travelling a 
little out of the question immediately be- 
fore the House, and alluding toa circum- 
stance that had occurred at the close of 
the last session. He had then given a 
pledge for an alteration in the mode of 
appointing sheriffs. This pledge he as- 
sured the House he had amply redeemed. 
The judges were directed by the lord 
lieutenant to examine the grand panel 
on their several circuits, and select three 
names in each county of persons whom 
they had reason to think were fit to fill 
the office of sheriff. These returns were 
to be made to the lord chancellor, who 
was to examine the lists before a full at- 
tendance of the judges, and then make a 
return to the lord lieutenant for his selec- 
tion. This had been impartially and effec- 
tively done: and he had the opinion of 
the present lord chancellor of Ireland, 
who had formerly been a baron of the ex- 
chequer here, that the manner of selection 
pursued was as perfect and as unexcep- 
tionable as he had ever seen it in England. 
The result of this departure from the 
painful task of selecting sheriffs, previously 
imposed upon the executive government, 
was, that in no ycar had Ireland been 
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possessed of so impartial and respectable 
a list of sheriffs. The government were 
determined to give effect to so excellent 
a system as this. They would rigorously 
pursue it; and the advantages would be 
eminently felt by the country.—He con- 
cluded by hoping the hon. baronet would 
not, at this late period of the session, 
press a motion which could lead to no im- 
mediate practical result. 

Sir F. Flood agreed in the general views 
taken by the worthy baronet un the affairs 
of Ireland, though he was obliged to differ 
with him in this particular instance, and 
to express his concurrence in every thing 
which had fallen from the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, whose administration of 
the internal affairs of Ireland entitled him 
to the gratitude of every friend to the 
country. There were no new outrages 
to call for any new law; and the act of the 
33rd of the king, which gave armed con- 
stables to the counties, was quite sufficient 
with the subsequent acts, for every fair 
purpose. It was impossible not to admire 
the tranquillity which reigned in Ireland, 
notwithstanding the overwhelming distress 
and poverty under which the poor people 
of that country laboured. 

Mr. Parnell thought a revision of the 
police system for the internal affairs of 
Ireland highly desirable. The people 
should be shown, by a proper local ap- 
pointment of constables, known to them 
and acquainted with their circumstances, 
that they were wrong in the notion they 
had forined, that the laws were made and 
carried into execution by their enemies. 
He had strong objections to a law, liable 
to be called into sudden operation, and 
the severity of which constituted the chief 
reliance for its efficacy. For instance, he 
thought the punishment quite dispropor- 
tioned to the offence, which would send 
to Botany Bay the unfortunate peasant, 
who might be found out of his house after 
nine at night, or with the lock of a gun 
concealed in his cabin. Something might, 
he thought, be done, by the establishment 
of penitentiaries, to correct occasional bad 
propensities among the lower orders. _ 

Sir H. Parnell said, it was not his in- 
tention to propose a more general exten- 
sion of the preservation of the peace bill. 
It seemed to him, that the object of his 
measure was mistaken by the right hon. 
gentleman. It was not to be concluded 
that every thing was right because no 
great disturbance existed. Recourse was 
had too frequently in Ireland to the assist- 
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ance of the military for civil purposes. A 
body of not less than twenty-four soldiers 
was sometimes employed to take posses- 
sion of a cabin, or a few acres of land. It 
was this which he was desirous to obviate. 
He was glad the right hon. gentleman 
expressed an intention of taking the matter 
into his own hands, and would consent to 
withdraw his motion. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 


Paris Vestries Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
the Bill for the Regulation of Parish Ves- 
tries, 

Mr. Culcraft said, he did not mean at 
that late stage to oppose the further pro- 
gress of the measure, but he still enter- 
tained great objections to it, because it 
affected the rights of the subject, where 
his purse was concerned, He would pro- 
test against this curtailment of the rights 
of what were called the lower orders of 
society. The motive for introducing this 
law was said to be the tumultuous pro- 
ceedings which sometimes occurred at 
vestries, in consequence of their numbers, 
and the consequent difficulty of transact- 
ing properly the business of the parish. 
All public meetings were in some degree 
tumultuous. The same objection might 
be brought against elections, or even 
against that House. He saw no evidence 
to prove the necessity of the bill. For 
his part he had never experienced the im- 
pediments which the measure was designed 
to obviate. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre had also great doubts 
as to the propriety of the measure, and 
should be very glad to hear any grounds 
pointed out for thisinnovation. The only 
case brought forward to justify it, was but 
the case of an individual. The present 
mode of management had been found most 
beneficial. He trusted, therefore, the 
House would pause before they set it 
aside by the bill now before them. He 
had presented a petition against the Dill 
from the town of Reading, which he had 
the honour to represent, in the parishes of 
which town, the poor-rates had always 
been exceedingly well managed by the 
ordinary vestries. They were naturally 
jealous of any interference in a system 
from which they felt no inconvenience. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, that the ob- 
ect in view was, to follow the analogy of 
irk-sessions in Scotland, so far as the 
Mat different system of poor laws in Eng- 
land would admit. In Scotland, the weal- 
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thier classes had the greater influence in 
managing the provision for the poor. By 
this bill it was proposed to bring back the 
wealthier classes to attend parish-vestries. 
Their absence was occasioned by the 
numbers and the clamour of others who 
attended, of whom some were connected 
with paupers, and some were employed in 
trades which made it their interest to be 
liberal to certain paupers. In 1807, the 
late Mr. Whitbread had introduced a 
measure, the same in principle, and similar 
in its modifications to the present. Surely 
the lapse of time, the increase of popu- 
lation, and the increase of paupers, had 
not, since 1807, made such a measure less 
necessary. He begged leave to read to the 
House the sentiments of Mr. Whitbread 
on this subject. He had remarked that 
the tumultuous assemblies and the clamour 
of vestries had disgusted the wealthier and 
the more respectable classes from attend- 
ing; and, to remedy this, he had pro- 
posed to give two votes to those who paid 
a certain sum of poor-rates; to others 
three; and to others four, which was the 
highest number of votes to be allowed. 
Mr. Whitbread had been singularly con- 
versant with this subject. His great at- 
tention ensured accurate discrimination ; 
and, what must have some weight with 
gentlemen on the other side, he could be 
suspected of no hostility to the poorer 
part of the constitution of vestries. He 
would appeal to any member, whether it 
was reasonable that one who paid a third, 
and even a half of the poor-rates, should 
have no more influence in vestries than 
one who paid the very lowest sum. The 
same principle which was proposed in this 
bill had been adopted in other assemblies. 
It was so with the proprietors of East In- 
dia stock. Mr. Gilbert’s bill had gone 
infinitely farther. It had disfranchised all 
who had not been rated to the amount of 
5l. But he now thought it better, that 
the right of all who pay rates to vote 
should be retained; but that those who 
paid a certain proportion should have a 
greater number of votes. 

Mr. Curwen could see no reason for 
adopting a new principle on the present 
occasion. He never yet knew an instance 
in which at parish meetings the lower 
classes were not ready to be guided by 
the example of those above them, to 
adopt any reasonable The 
evil now complained of grew out of the 


absence of those who ought to take the 
He thought the 


lead on such occasions. 
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bill calculated to do much good, but this 
particular provision would make against 
it, and would excite jealousies which it 
would be desirable to avoid. 

Mr. F. Douglas professed himself 
friendly to the bill, because it was calcu- 
lated to encourage the attendance of per- 
sons of character at vestries. No law 
could force men of intelligence to attend, 
but it ought to remove every obstacle that 
repelled or disgusted men of intelligence. 
Yet, though he was friendly to the bill, he 
thought the principle of it might have been 
better adapted to the evil. The bill pro- 

osed, that every one who paid 50/. should 
lob two votes; 75/. three votes; 100/. 
four votes ; 1251. five votes; and 150/. six 
votes, which was the utmost number al- 
lowed. Now he had to object to this ar- 
rangement, that, according to it, parishes 
might be divided into separate classes, and 
seven or eight persons, who represented 
neither the population nor the property 
of the parish, might have the whole con- 
trol. He should therefore prefer, that 
every one who paid to the amount of 25/. 
should get an additional vote; 60/. a third 
vote; 100/. a fourth vote; and so on. By 
adopting a scale of this kind, the objection 
which he had mentioned could be avoided. 

Mr. Barham said, he had seen those 
who hardly paid any thing to the poor- 
rates, interrupt the proceedings of a 
vestry, and force all the respectable per- 
sons to retire. To such an evil it was 
desirable that a remedy should be applied. 

The bill was then read a third time. 
Mr. S. Bourne moved a clause to except 
the city of London from the operation of 
the bill, which was agreed to. Mr. Bar- 
clay moved a similar clause for Southwark, 
which wasalso adopted. Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
rose to move a clause, that the town of 
Reading should be excepted. Mr. D. Gil- 
bert asked if Reading was, like London and 
Southwark, governed by local laws. Mr. 
S. Lefevre answered in the negative. The 
bill was then passed. 


Poor Laws AMENDMENT BiLu.] The 
bill having been read a third time, 

Mr. F. Douglas, after some observa- 
tions, in which he urged the impolicy and 
cruelty of that clause by which the parish 
officers are empowered to take away chil- 
dren from their parents when unable to 
support them, and to place them in schools 
established for the purpose, moved that 
the clause should be omitted. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he had in- 
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tended to move a clause as an amendment, 
providing, that the children of dissenters 
should not be compelled to attend the 
places of worship of the established 
church. He agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman who s es last in his objection to 
the clause he had mentioned. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, that the clause 
was, in point of fact, a return to the sta- 
tute of Elizabeth, and he could not believe 
that it would afford any additional encou- 
ragement to the improvident marriages of 
the poor. The effects of the prevailing 
practice of administering relief were most 
detrimental, both to the poor and to the 
children; for the money intended for the 
benefit of the latter was too frequentl 
spent in dissipation, whilst they were le 
starving at home. The hon. gentleman 
had talked of the felicity of a cottage life ; 
but where there was an actual incapacity 
of maintaining the family inhabiting the 
cottage, he feared that felicity was not 
the general character that belonged to it. 
In the present state of the poor, and the 
laws affecting them, in this country, he 
could not imagine any thing more humane 
or desirable than the regulation provided 
by this cause. 

Mr. Curwen felt assured that the inten- 
tions of those who framed the present 
measure were most humane ; but he must 
object to every regulation which did not 
go to the principle of making the la- 
bourer’s wages equal to his maintenance. 
Every measure that stopped short of thae 
object would only serve to confirm the 
existing evil, and to continue the system 
of paying those wages to a certain degree 
out of the poor-rates. It was to be la- 
mented also, that children should be sepa- 
rated from, and grow up without any 
affection for, their parents; for he knew 
not how the place of that affection could 
be supplied. No good could be effected 
whilst the poor were taught to believe that 
there was no disgrace in dependence on a 
public fund. He disapproved, therefore, 
of legislating on the presumption that 
parents would be unable to support their 
children. 

Colonel Wood supported the clause, and 
contended that in all the southern parts of 
England the wages of Jabour had de- 
creased in a greater proportion than the 
poor-rates had advanced. In a pecuniary 
view, it was indifferent to the labourer 
whether he received the whole amount of 
his wages from his employer, or the moiety 
of them from the parish ; but the effect of 
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the latter practice was, to debase and de- 
moralize him. The great recommenda- 
tion of the clause was, he thought, that 
it would tend to raise wages, at the same 
time that the children, by being placed in 
schools, would learn various kinds of in- 
dustry or handicraft, instead of being, as 
the children of a particular district gene- 
rally were, confined to the knowledge and 
exercise of one. 

Mr. Lamb opposed the clause, as con- 
tradictory to the principle of the report, 
and on the ground that the House, before 
it passed, ought to have distinctly in view 
those ulterior measures which were to be 
founded on it. His fear was, that the bill 
would be found in practice to carry a bad 
principle still farther, by thus legislatively 
recognizing its existence, and that the 

oor would marry as improvidently, when 
their children were to be provided for in 
the proposed manner, as they were in- 
clined to do at present. The separation, 
indeed, might only add to their careless- 
ness by extinguishing their natural affec- 
tions. He thought, however, the com- 
mittee had done much, and deserved well 
of the House and the country, though he 


could not help suggesting the propriety | 
_ and their education neglected. 


of withdrawing this particular measure 
for the present. He entertained a sanguine 
hope that great advantages would be de- 
rived from their continued labours, and 
believed that the work of improvement 
would be most effectually commenced by 
a diligent inquiry into the present system 
of administering the poor-!:ws. 

Mr. Courtenay supported the clause, as 
a@ judicious compromise between many 
conflicting evils. 

Mr. Calcraft objected to the clause. It 
would not, he said, prevent the wages of 
labour from being made up out of the 
poor-rates; for it told a man, that if he 
made an improvident marriage, his chil- 
dren should be supported out of the poor- 
rates ; with a threat, that if he behaved 
ill they should be taken from him. By 
the effect of the poor-laws the earnings of 
the poor had been gradually lessened, 
though the nominal amount of wages had 
been increased. It was, nevertheless, too 
much to say, that the character of the 
poor had been degraded by the poor-laws. 
It had been degraded by the effects of 
taxation and low wages; and these low 
wages had been occasioned by allowing 
money out of the poor-rates. To take 
away the children and support them was 
the same thing as to allow the present 
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wages out of the rates. The spirit of the 
clause was in contradiction to the report 
of the committee, and tainted the whole 
measure: it would have no effect but to 
encourage improvident marriages, and the 
increased competition for employment 
must again lower the wages of labour. 
He thought the bill might be generally 
beneficial, but that the ne in question, 
was highly mischievous. 

Mr. broadhurst opposed the clause. 
He said, it would have the effect of break- 
ing down the character of the few among 
the poor, who laboured successfully to re- 
main independent. 

Mr. W. Smith supported the clause. It 
had, he said, only the common failing. of 


_ all human institutions—a balance of goo 


and evil. He thought the good prevailed: 
we could not recede from the system of 
poor-laws all at once; all that we could 
do, was, to mitigate their ill effects. The 
clause in question did not take the chil- 
dren from their parents under circumy 


tances half so harsh as the old law. ;’ they 
were now retained in the parish, but, be- 


fore, might be sent away to any distance, 
The children were now to be educated ; 
before, they might have been taken away, 


The House then divided: For the 
clause, 46; Against it, 14: Majority, 32. 
The bill was then passed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 8. 

Cotton Factories Bitt.] The Earl 
of Lauderdale presented a Petition from 
certain cotton spinners and others of Man- 
chester, praying to be heard by counsel 
against the clauses of the Cotton Factories 
bill, applying to the minimum of the ages 
of children allowed to work in the facto- 
ries, and to the maximum of the hours of 
labour, and that they might be allowed to 
adduce evidence to prove the statements 


which they had to make. The petition, — . 


his lordship observed, was against the se- 
cond reading, but as there had been an 
understanding that the bill should be read 
a second time this day, he had no objec- 
tion that the bill should now go through 
that stage, and that the hearing of the pe- 
titioners should be postponed till the 
commitment of the bill. ‘The petition was 
received, and ordered to lie upon the table 
till the second reading. 

The bill, on the motion of Jord Kenyon, 
was then read a second time. 

(2 P) 
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The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
petitioners wished to bribg up medical 
men who could give evidence not only to 
the general health of the factories, but to 
the state of health of each child employed. 
On that point he was assured they could 
bring forward a complete body of evidence. 
The petitioners proposed also to prove 


the injurious consequences which would | 


result from this bill to the cotton trade ; 
for, while this restriction was threatened 
to be imposed on the cotton factories, the 
labour was left perfectly free in the worst- 
ed and other factories. 

Lord Kenyon had hoped that the pro- 
gress of the bill would have been more 
rapid than that which must follow from 
the delay insisted on by the noble earl. 
He wished it first to be considered, whe- 
ther, after the evidence which had been 
heard by the committee of the other 
House, and the minutes of which were 
now before their lordships, any farther in- 
vestigation could be necessary. If, after 
perusing that evidence, their lordships 
should be of opinion that they ought to 
have more information on the subject, 
they would doubtless call for it; but it was 
not requisite to agree to hear farther evi- 
dence, until they should find that what 
they possessed wasinsufficient. He should 
therefore wish the committce to be fixed 
for an early day, subject to postponement, 
if it roe | be thought fit to hear counsel 
and evidence, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
noble lord wished the House to decide on 
evidence taken before a committee of the 
other House in 1816, and which was, in 
the opinion of many of the most distin- 
guished members of that committee, per- 
fectly unfit for being made the foundation 
of any legislative proceeding. Were their 
lordships prepared to encroach upon that 

reat principle of political economy, that 
abour ought to be left free, and without 
taking upon themselves the trouble of in- 
vestigating the subject >—He moved that 
the bill be committed on Monday se’n- 
night.—Ordered. 

The Earl of Harrowby thought it pro- 
per to observe, lest the noble earl should 
go away with the impression that evidence 
must necessarily be heard against the bill 
in the committee, that the order which had 
been made implied no such thing. He, 
for his part, could see no evidence which 
could be brought against the bill, unless 
the noble earl meant to say that he would 
prove that children, compelled to labour 
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sixteen hours a day, were not over- 
worked, which was impossible. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was not pre- 
eer to state what would be the particu- 
ars of the evidence, but this much he 
understood, that medical men of great 
skill and reputation would prove that the 
children in the cotton factories were as 
need as children generally are. He 
never heard of their being worked sixteen 
hours a day, nor did he believe that to be 
done in the factories of the petitioners ; 
but he must observe, that the observations 
did not depend upon the time, but upon 
the constitution and strength of those who 
were to labour. It would be greater 
hardship to make some children work 
eight or ten hours than it would be to 
make others work sixteen, if their labour 
was ever so much prolonged. The fault 
of the bill was, the fixing a limit to the 
exercise of labour, which was much the 
same as if one size of shoe were ordered 
to be made for every foot. The only ra- 
tional course of proceeding was, to leave 
labour free, and then the time of labour 
would be properly regulated between the 
employers and the employed. 

The Earl of Liverpool concurred in the 
observation which had been made by lord 
Harrowby. Even if the House agreed 
to hear counsel, he should, from the view 
he had taken of the subject, probably op- 
pose the hearing of farther evidence. 

The Earl of Lauderdale repeated what 
he had before stated respecting the nature 
of the evidence received from the House 
of Commons. To say that their lordships 
might hear counsel, and not evidence, ap- 
yeared to him very absurd. What would 
it avail their lordships to hear counsel 
only? Counsel stated any thing, just what 
they were instructed, whether true or not 
{a Yeugh}. He always understood that 
counsel spoke from their briefs; but to 
say that their lordships would listen to 
counsel with a predetermination to refuse 
to receive evidence, was a more extraor- 
dinary proposition than any he had ever 
heard in that House. 

The Earl of Harrowby observed, that 
their lordships had applied to the other 
House for evidence, and all he wished 
was, that they should not, before they 
had read that evidence, decide that there 
was a necessity for hearing more. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to remind 
their lordships, that in consequence of a 


communication with the other House, they 


—_ received the report of a committee 
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on the cotton factories. That document 
had been dignified with the name of evi- 
dence, but in the sense he understood 
that word it was no evidence; but what- 
ever it was, the bill before them had ad- 
vanced to a second reading without their 
lordships having had the opportunity of 
perusing a word of it, and the committee 
was fixed for Monday se’nnight. ‘The 
noble lord who had moved the second 
reading wished to forward the bill. On 
the other hand, the noble earl was anxious 
that witnesses from Lancaster should be 
heard against it as well as counsel. Let 
the question be considered in any way, 
their lordships must come to this conclu- 
sion—that if the statement made by coun- 
sel appeared to be such as they ought to 
be called upon to prove, and which they 
would pledge themselves they could prove, 
it would then be the duty of the house to 
hear evidence. In such a case the House 
would doubtless do its duty. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not object 
to hear counsel; but the House would 
not decide to hear evidence until after the 
counsel had made their statement. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
House not only reserved to itself the right 
of refusing to hear evidence, but also 
counsel, if they should so think fit, be- 
cause it would always be competent to 
them to discharge any order they might 
make. It was usual, however, to make 
an order for hearing evidence as well as 
counsel; otherwise, if after the counsel 
had made their statement, the House 
should desire to hear evidence, the wit- 
nesses might not be in attendance. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished the order 
to be made, because he was confident the 
parties might then go to the expense 
of having the witnesses in attendance; 
for he was certain that, when their lord- 
ships. heard what he knew the counsel 
would state, they would consider it their 
duty to hear evidence. Their lordships, 
he was convinced, would act in this case 
as they had done in that of the bill re- 
specting climbing boys. They had not 
rested satisfied with the evidence on which 
it had been passed by the other House, 
but had resolved to investigate the sub- 
ject themselves. The consequence of that 
inquiry was, that even those who were in 
favour of the bill at first would now hesi- 
tate to agree to it. The committee on 
the present bill would, he was sure, have 
a similar result if evidence was received ; 
and to refuse to hear evidence, would be, 
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on the part of their lordships, a dereliction 
of duty. 

The Earl of Li ol rose again, in 
consequence of the allusion made to the 
Chimney-sweepers’ Regulation Bill. The 
case of that bill was very different from 
the present. It was true that, with regard 
to that as well as to this bill, their lord- 
ships had applied to the other House of 
Parliament for information. But the ob- 
jection to the former bill was, that it would 
not be practicable, consistently with the 
safety of the metropolis, to discontinue 
the use of climbing-boys, and trust to 
machinery. The necessity of guarding 
against fire might, therefore, render a 
modification in the measure necessary. 
But had this any analogy to the objection 
to the present bill? Was it possible to say 
that children compelled to labour more 
than fifteen hours a day were not over- 
worked? What evidence could negative 
that proposition? If all the medical staff 
of indieuin were brought to the bar to 
prove it, he would not believe them. 

Here the conversation ended, with an 
understanding that counsel and evidence 
should be heard against the bill before a 
committee of the whole House. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 8. 

Crown Lanps.] Mr. Huskisson having 
brought in the Brecknock Forest Acts 
Amendment Bill, 

Mr. F. Douglas said, he understood 
that, in a conversation which had taken 
place in his absence on the preceding 
evening, an hon. and learned friend of his 
had reflected on the conduct of a noble 
relation of his (lord Glenbervie), while 
in office. He wished that his hon. and 
learned friend would bring the charge be- 
fore the House in such a form that he 
could reply to it, as he should then have 
an opportunity of showing that all the 
time that noble lord was in office had 
been marked by a series of improvements 
in the public revenue arising from the 
Crown lands, and by an extinction of the 
system of jobbing, which had previously 
been in existence. He could have wished 
as his hon. and learned friend had thought 
proper to reflect upon the conduct of his 
noble relation, that he had given him no- 
tice that such was his intention. 

Mr. Brougham begged to assure his 
hon. friend, that the subject itself came 
before him quite suddenly. He had no 
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intention of speaking on it at that moment, 
but for the occasion presented by the bill 
of the right hon. gentleman. He had 
_ made no charge against the predecessors 
of the right hon. the surveyor-general of 
woods and forests. He could have made 
no charge against the noble relation of 
his hon, friend, as he did not know even 
then, that any of the transactions to which 
he alluded had taken place during his 
administration of the office. All he wished 
to do was, to show that the system which 
had been acted upon was not a good one. 
He had only contended that the Crown 
lands ought not to be sold, let, or ex- 
changed without inviting public competi- 
tion. He thought they ought only to be 
disposed of by public auction. To prove 
that in this idea he was correct he had 
shown that in several instances Crown land 
had been sold for t.n, for twenty-five, and 
for thirty years purchase, while in a case 
where public competition had been in- 
vited, eighty years purchase had been 
given. He dared to say this might be 
satisfactorily explained, but till such ex- 

Janation had been afforded, nothing had 

een said to prove that that course which 
invited public competition was not the 
system proper to be acted upon. He had 
also stated the honours to have been dis- 
posed of without competition. 

Mr. F’. Douglas expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the candid explanation which his 
hon. and learned friend had given. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had felt it to be 
his duty, after what had passed on the 
preceding day, to look back to the pro- 
ceedings which had been referred to ; and 
both in the case of the barony of Kendal, 
and that in which a cabinet minister, the 
earl of Westmorland, had been concerned, 
he found the greatest attention had been 
paid to the interest of the public. The 
earl of Westmorland had been mentioned 
as ifhe had obtained the right of the Crown 
to the soil at ten years purchase. The 
fact was, the right to the soil, and to the 
timber, lay in the earl of Westmorland. 
The Crown had only possessed some rights 
of minor importance, such as pasturing 
deer, &c. In fact these lands could in no 
way have been made profitable to the 
Crown, nor to any individual, unless those 
rights could have been obtained which lay 
in the earl of Westmorland himself. Now 


then he would ask, was this a proper case | 


for disposing of the Crown Jands by public 
auction? Would it have been right to 


take such a course when no competition 
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was likely, and the noble earl might pro- 
bably, as the only bidder, have been able 
to purchase on what terms he pleased. 
Some years had been passed in negotia- 
tions on the subject, before the noble earl 
could make up his mind to give what 
at last was paid to purchase those nomi- 
nal rights of the Crown to which he had 
before alluded. As for the barony of 
Kendal he had to state, that it had been 
in the possession of the Lonsdale family 
for nearly two centuries. They had now 
but a life interest in it, and the reversion 
was to the crown. It had been valued by 
two sworn surveyors, who had stated it to 
be worth about 13,000/. Upon this it was 
tendered to the earl of Lonsdale for 
14,0007. The right of pre-emption had 
only been given to the noble earl in con- 
sideration of his being in possession of the 

roperty. A similar course had been taken 
in another case where the hon. member 
for Banff was concerned. ‘This plan was 
preferred as that which was most likely to 

ain the best price forthe public, without 
Injury to the individual. In these cases 
the interest of the public had never been 
forgotten, and this would be proved to 
the satisfaction of the hon. gentleman, if 
he followed up the subject as he now 
called upon him to do. In both the cases 
which had been referred to, better terms 
had been obtained by negotiations with 
the individuals concerned than could have 
been expected, had the property been put 
up to public auction. 

Colonel Lew‘her stated the barony of 
Kendal to have been no bargain to the 
purchaser, and was satisfied that the same 
terms would not have been obtained had 
the property been disposed of in the 
way recommended by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman. He anxiously hoped, that 
the House would examine, as closely as 
possible, into the manner in which the 
sales had been effected, that cach member 
might be satisfied there had been no 
collusion on the part of the purchaser. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was disposed to 
call for the documents relating to the 
transactions in question. He should wish 
all the correspondence to be produced, 
including not only the tenders and the 
correspondence which had led to the ar- 
rangement finally made, but also all the 
tenders which had been made, and the 
correspondence with the surveyors. He 
denied having meant to make any charge 
against the purchasers. They hada right 
to make the best terms they could. His 
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charge was against the government, or 
rather against the system on which they 
had acted. 

The bill was then read a first time. 


EpucaTIOoN oF THE Poor BILt.} 
The order of the day for going into a 
Committee on this Bill, being read, 

Mr. Brougham rose, and spoke to the 
following effect :--Sir ; in rising to perform 
the duty cast upon me by the Education 
Committee, of describing to the House 
the progress of its inquiries, J] am afraid 
I shall have occasion to trespass for some 
time upon your indulgence. First of all 
I must advert to the apparently slow pro- 
gress which we have made in the investi- 
gation. Two years have elapsed since 
our labours began, and the bill now before 
the House is the first measure we have 
brought forward. I confess, that, to me 
this delay appears salutary. It has af- 
forded ample time for the serious and re- 
peated consideration which the vast im- 
portance of the subject prescribes to those 
who would Jegislate upon it ; and an op- 
portunity has likewise been given of ob- 
taining the most valuable information from 
various sources. What I am about to lay 
before the House is to be taken as the 
result of that reflection and evidence. 

In considering the want of ‘education 
among the poorer classes of society, and 
the best measures for supplying it, we 
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shall do well to regard the subject in 


two distinct points of view; attending, 
first, to the situation of the people in 
cities, and towns of considerable size ; 


secondly to the circumstances of the peo- 


ple in small towns or villages, and in dis- 


tricts wholly agricultural, where hardly | 


even a village exists. 


The House will , 


soon perceive that a due attention to this | 
division, and the diversities of situation | 


upon which it is founded, furnishes a clue 
to guide us a great part of the way in our 
inquiries, if indeed it does notlead ustothe 
conclusion. Now in large towns, in those 
I mean, where the population exceeds 
seven or eight thousand inhabitants, there 
exist, generally speaking, sufficiently am- 
ple means of instructing the poor; not 
that there is almost any town where all 
can at present be taught; but that the 
laudable exertions of individuals are di- 
rected everywhere to this object, and are 
daily making such progress as will in time 
leave nothing to be wished for. Societies 
are formed or forming of respectable and 
opulent persons, who, to their infinite ho- 
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nour, beside furnishing the necessary 
funds, do not begrudge what many with- 
hold who are liberal enough of pecuniary 
assistance—their time, their perseverin 
and active personal exertions. It is di 
cult to describe such conduct in terms of 
adequate praise : nor is it confined to the 
metropolis and the larger cities. We find 
hardly a town of any note in which some 
association of this sorthas not been formed 
and there can be no doubt, thatasufficient 


number of schools to educate all the poor — 


of such populous places may be maintain- 
ed by the voluntary contributions of such 
bodies, if the obstacle is removed which 


the first expense of the undertakings, the — 


providing school-houses occasions. Where 
so powerful a disposition, to carry on this 
good work, exists in the community itself, 
we should be very careful how we inter- 
fere with it by any legislative provisions. 
The greatest danger is to be apprehended 
of drying up those sources of private cha- 
rity, by an unguarded interposition of the 
public authority. The associations to 
which I refer, act for the poor, both as 
benefactors, as advocates, and as trustees. 
They contribute themselves ; they appeal 
to the community through the usual 
channels of private solicitation, of public 
meetings, and of the press; they raise 
sums by donations to begin the undertak- 
ings, and by annual subscription to meet 
the current expenses; they manage the 
expenditure, for the most part with a de- 
gree of economy, which I am afraid can 
never be hoped for in the distribution of 
any portion of the state revenue. Should 
parliament now show a disposition to assist 
those societies by annual grants (as we do 
the chartered schools in Ireland), no one 
can doubt, that the zeal of the collectors, 
and the exertions of the contributors would 
beimmediately relaxed .Nor canitreason- 
ably be questioned, that the funds so bes- 
towed would be applied less economically. 
We might expect soon tosee those incomes 
now raised for the education of the poor 
—in less considerable towns amounting to 
1007. or 200/. a year, in larger cities to 
1,200/., 1,500/., and even 2,000/.—dwin- 
dle to nothing, while others only in em- 
embryo might perish, and many benefi- 
cent schemes would assuredly never be 
formed at all, which the charity of the 
richer classes, left to itself, neither con- 
trolled nor assisted, might speedily have 
conceived. The line traced out for par- 
liament with regard to the populous dis- 
tricts, by all the evidence given to the 
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committee, seems sufficiently plain. It 
should confine its assistance to the first 
cust of the establishments, and leave the 
yearly expenses to be defrayed in eve 
case by the. private patrons. The diffi- 
culty, generally experienced, in beginning 
a school, arises from the expenses of pro- 
viding the school room and the master’s 
house. In many places the inhabitants 
could raise so much a year to keep the 
thing going, provided it were once start- 
ed; but something in the nature of an 
outfit is wanted; and undertakings are 
thus.often abandoned from the difficulty of 
meeting this first and greatest expense. 
Whatever parliament may be disposed to 
do, should be confined to removing this 
impediment, and thus calling into action 
the beneficent dispositions of the com- 
munity, without in any wise superseding 
the necessity of them. 

The House, I am persuaded, will be gra- 
tified to learn how extensive has at all 
times been the operation of public charity 
upon the education of the poor in this 
country. I speak now of the funds raised 
by occasional contributions, independent 
of the magnificent endowments of charit- 
able establishments. The extent of these 
subscriptions in the present day is well 
known; but the committee have been fur- 
nished with an account of them a century 
ago, by the kindness of Mr. George Dyer, 
a man greatly to be respected for having 
devoted a long and active life to literary 
pursuits. It appears by this statement, 
ei in 1718, that in the city of 

ondon no less than 4,952 children then 
received their education from annual sub- 
scriptions, and the collections made at 
charity sermons. The expense of teach- 
ing and clothing them was 8,859/. a year, 
including the cost of even boarding a 
small number. This is a curious fact, 
when contrasted with the great expense 
of such establishments in these times. I 
have compared the charges of a school 
in Bloomsbury, as stated before the 
committee in 1816, where 101 boys, and 
60 girls, were taught and clothed with the 
charges of a school mentioned in the old 
tract, where 100 boys, and 60 girls were 
taught and clothed: the whole cost, in 
queen Ann’s time, appears to have been 
2121., and in the present day, it exceeds 
1,200/. It must, indeed, be'confessed, that 
this increase of expense is, in part, owing 
to certain abuses in the management of 
our charities. The committee have found 
several instances of tradesmen subscribing 
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to the funds of a school with the view of | 


obtaining its custom; and the trustees, 
instead of checking their large charges, 
appear frequently to have some fellow 
feeling, which makes them connive at the 
excess, as well as allow an undue amount 
of purchases. The examinations of these 
matters, which took place two years ago, 
and the discussion to which our report 
gave rise, I would fain hope may already 

ave applied the only remedy which is 
adapted to this mischief, by exciting the 
more scrupulous attention of the subscri- 
bers, and of the public to the administra- 
tion of those funds. 

When we turn from the considerable 
towns and populous districts, to parts of 
the country more thinly peopled, we per- 
ceive avery different state of things, in all 
but one essential particular, in which 
every quarter of the kingdom seems to 
agree. The means of instruction are 
scanty ; there is little reason to look for 
their increase, but the poor are every- 
where anxious for education. From the 
largest cities to the most solitary villages 
—to remote districts where the inhabitants 
lived dispersed, without even a hamlet to 
gather them together; whether in the 
busiest haunts of men, the seats of refine- 
ment and civility, where the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and the experience of 
its advantages or pleasures might be ex- 
pected to stamp a high value on it in all 
men’s eyes; or in the distant tracts of 
country, frequented by men barely civie 
lized, ‘and acquainted with the blessings of 
education rather by report than observa- 
tion—in every corner of the country the 
poor are out impressed with a sense of 
its vast importance, and willing to make 
any sacrifice within the bounds of possibi- 
lity to attain this object of their ardent 
and steady desire. All the evidence col- 
lected by the committee evinces the truth 
of this statement, so honourable to the 
character of our country; and I make it 
with a feeling of pleasure and pride, be- 
cause it shows the existence of a noble 
spirit in Englishmen, which all the calami- 
ties of the times have not been able to un- 
dermine or to subdue. 

We have recently issued a circular let- 
ter containing queries addressed to all the 
clergy of England and Wales, respecting 
their several parishes. Already answers 
have been received from above seven 
thousand places; and I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing the sense entertained by the com- 
mittee, of the zeal and alacrity shown by 
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those reverend persons, who laying aside 
all other avocations, have lost not an hour 
in applying themselves to the considera- 
tion of this important subject. The House 
will better judge of this meritorious exer- 
tion, when I add, that these answers have 
all been received within the space of nine 
days, and the remainder are hourly pour- 
ing in. I have been enabled to form some 
opinion upon the information which the 
returns contain, by the assistance of the 
officers of the House, and the kind atten- 
tion bestowed by two learned gentlemen, 
who are aiding us in digesting this great 
mass of materials. Reserving for a subse- 
quent part of my observations an account 
of the other purposes, to which these in- 
quiries have been subservient, I shall at 
present state the results of the evidence, 
as far as they bear upon the difference 
between the inhabitants of the populous 
and thinly peopled districts. 

The difference is twofold. In the first 
place, where the town is considerable, 
though the people may be of various re- 
ligious denominations, no impediment to 
instructing the whole arises from that cir- 
cumstance, because there is room for 
schools upon both principles. The 
churchmen can found a seminary, from 
whence dissenters may be excluded by 
the lessons taught, and the observances 
required ; while the sectaries, or those 
members of the establishment who patro- 
nize the schools for all without distinction 
of creed, may support a school upon this 
universal principle, and touch those whom 
the rules of the church society exclude. 
But this is evidently impossible in smaller 
towns, where the utmost exertions of the 
wealthy inhabitants can only maintain a 
single school. There, if the bulk of the 
rich belong to the church, no school will 
be afforded to the sectarian poor ; though, 
certainly, if the bulk of the rich be dis- 
senters, the poor connected with the es- 
tablishment may profit by the school, which 
is likely to be founded. If, on the other 
hand, the wealthy inhabitants are more 
equally divided, and the members of the 
church refuse to abandon the exclusive 
plan, no school at all can be formed. Ac- 
cordingly it is in places of this moderate 
size that the difference between the two 
=~ is the most felt, and where I can 

ave no doubt, that the progress of edu- 

cation has been materially checked by an 

unbending adherence to the system of 

the national society. The moderate size 

of the place renders the distinction of 
# 
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sects most injurious to education, even 
where there exist the means and ‘the dis- 
position to establish schools by subscrip- 
tion. But, secondly, in the smallest 
towns, and in villages and country districts, 
there is not found the same inclination to 
plant schools, which so honourably marke 
the conduct of more populous places. 
Where individuals live in very narrow 
communities, still more where they are 
scattered in the country, they have not 
the habits of assembling in-meetings, and 
acting in bodies. Their zeal is not raised 
by the sympathy and mutual reflexion, 
which constant communication excites ; 
and even where their dispositions are 
ood, ‘they know not how to set about 
orming or promoting a plan which must 
essentially depend on combined opera- 
tions. ‘In such districts, we certainly can- 
not expect the great work: of educating 
the poor to be undertaken by the volun- 
tary zeal of the rich. And here, there- 
fore, it is that I must look forward to le- 
gislative inference, as both safe and ne- 
cessary. 
I am aware how dry and uninteresting 
this subject is to many persons present.— 
[There was considerable noise about this 
time in some parts of the House]. It has. 
nothing of a political, or party, or per- 
sonal nature. It involves no inquiry into 
the conduct of the royal family. It re- 
gards no violation of the privileges of the 
House. It is alike unconnected with the 
preservation and the pursuit of place, and 
can afford gratification to no malignant or 
interested feeling. It has but a sorry 
chance, then, of fixing the attention of 
such as love to devote their minds to those 
higher matters. But I stand here to do 
my duty as chairman of your committee, 
and if the task which interests me should 
prove dull to others, I only beg to assure 
them, that I neither desire their attention 
nor their presence; and if perchance they 
have any more pressing avocation else- 
where at this particular moment, I should 
feel obliged, by their pursuing it, and 
leaving us, without disturbance, to the 
dull, plodding, ignoble work, of vindicating 
the cause of the poor; of supporting those 
who can have no other advocates; of 
urging the necessity of universal educa- 
tion, and imploring parliament to impart 
that blessing which can alone preserve the 
virtue of a populous, commercial, and 
luxurious empire, and prevent its stabi- 
lity from being shaken by the progress of 
its refinement. The only plan to which 
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we can look with confidence for securing 
this mighty object is the application of a 
parish school system to those parts of the 
country where voluntary exertions are not 
to be expected from the higher classes of 
society. In Scotland this system has long 
been established with the happiest effects, 
and it was begun there at a time when all 
that portion of the island was in the same 
situation with those districts of England, 
to which I now consider it as peculiarly 
applicable. To towns of a considerable 
size 1 deem it inapplicable; and if appli- 
cable not desirable. But there seems no 
other way of providing education for all 
the poor in smaller towns, and in country 

arishes. Something of this sort has 

eretofore been submitted to the atten- 
tion of the House. About eleven years 
ago, a very dear and most lamented friend 
of mine broached it, prematurely, perhaps, 
but usefully, and with all the force of his 
powerful and virtuous mind—a mind 
which ever seemed to bend its faculties 
most earnestly to subjects that touched 
the well-being of the poorer, and more 
helpless classes of the community. The 
benevolent views of Mr. Whitbread then 
met with great opposition; and I think not 
unnaturally; for the House was called upon 
to legislate upon a great and complicated 
question without any previous inquiry, and 
to proceed, as it were, in the dark, among 
a varicty of unascertained obstacles. He 
had besides strong prejudices to encoun- 
ter, even in men of high character and 
talents. Among these, it is painful to re- 
collect that there was one, who ranked 
with the greatest ornaments of his age; 
one who never failed to captivate his 
hearers by the brilliant displays of his 
fancy, even while they felt that his sub- 
tleties were leading their good sense 
astray; whose ingenuity, indeed, was 
constantly laying snares for his own better 
judgment: and who too often tried to 
mislead others by paradoxes, which, on 
cooler reflection, he must have been the 
first to despise. It is melancholy and 
even humiliating to reflect on this, the 

reatest of all his paradoxes, that Mr. 
Windham, himself the model of a finely- 
educated man, the most finished specimen 
of the power of cultivation, should have 
stood forward as the active opponent of 
national education. He was followed, as 
great men acm are, by persons who 
would have been left at an immeasurable 
distance, if they had attempted to reach 
the course of his noble genius and virtues, 
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but who found it an easy matter to ape 
his eccentricities and errors. Nay, with 
the servile zeal of imitators, they out- 
stripped their master, and maintained, 
that if you taught plowmen and mechanics 
to read, they would thenceforward disdain 
to work. It is a most comfortable reflec- 
tion that such prejudices and fancies have 
now entirely died away. During this, 
and the two last sessions, in all the dis- 
cussions that have taken place, both in 
the House, in the committee, and in the 
country, I have never heard a single whis- 
per hostile to the universal diffusion of 

nowledge. Every thing like opposition 
to the measure itself is anxiously dis- 
claimed by all. The only question enter- 
tained is, touching the best, that is the 
surest and most economical method of 
it into effect. 

I have stated, that, in my humble opi- 
nion, we ought to adopt the system which 
has already been tried with so much ad- 
vantage in Scotland, with such changes 
as may adapt it to the situation of this 
country. ‘The attention bestowed from 
the earliest times, upon the important 
subject of national education in that part 
of the kingdom, reflects immortal honour 
upon its inhabitants. As far back as the 
fifteenth century, in the year 1494, when 
it would be very difficult to trace any at- 
tention to such matters in the proceedings 
of the English or the Irish parliament, 
that comparatively poor and barbarous 
country introduced into its Statute book 
an act, the mention of which, I suspect, 
may excite merriment in the House—an 
act to compel persons of a certain station, 
barons, and freeholders of substance, to 
have their eldest sons well grounded in 
Latin at the grammar schools, and after- 
wards to study the laws for three years, 
to the end that “ justice might remain 
universally through all the realm.” Other 
legislative ‘provisions of inferior import- 
ance were made in the course of the six- 
teenth century, and at length, in the 
reign of Charles Ist, the attention of go- 
vernment was directed to the establish- 
ment of parochial schools. To that mo- 
narch is unquestionably due the praise of 
having begun the system. I know not if 
historians have sufficiently marked the 
difference of his conduct towards England, 
and towards his ancient appeioasinsé king- 
dom. In this respect he somewhat re- 
sembled a celebrated chief of our own 
times, who always treated with much more 
favour the country of his birth than that of 
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his adoption. So, whatever Charles 1st may 
have been in England, in Scotland he was 
agreat reformer. She owes to him the most 
beneficial change that was ever effected in 
ecclesiastical polity, the general commuta- 
tion of tithe; and about the same time 
he laid the foundation of another improve- 
men, hardly less important both to the 
state and the church, the system of parish 
schools. In the preceding reign, an act 
of council had passed, 1616, directing the 
bishops “ to deal and travail,” with their 
respective dioceses for “ providing the 
means of entertaining schools.” And the 
statute of Charles, in 1633, compeiled the 
landholders to undertake this work. It 
was not, however, till after the Revolu- 
tion, that the measure was rendered effec- 
tual, in 1696, by one of the last and best 
acts of the Scottish parliament: a law 
justly named among the most precious le- 

cies which it bequeathed to its country. 

e experience of above a century has 
borne irresistible testimony to the salutary 
tendency of this scheme. The expense 
attending it is moderate. The school- 
house is a building little better than a 
barn, which in Scotland may cost 40/. or 
501; and in England may be erected 
for 100/. or 150/. The yearly salary of 
the master, originally from 5/. to 11/., 
was raised in 1803 to its present amount 
of 16/. to 22/.* For sums no greater than 
these, expended in every parish, the whole 
of Scotland enjoys the inestimable bene- 
fits of an education, which extends to the 
poorest classes of her inhabitants, and, in 
its effects, confers a thousand advantages 
upon the highest orders in the state. The 
system is efficient as cheap—extensive as 
useful—permanent as salutary. The dis- 
tinctions which it bestows are as honour- 
able as its effects are beneficial ; and nei- 
ther the one nor the other are confined 
to the country itself. Go where you will 
over the world, the name of a Scotchman 
is still found combined in the minds of all 
men, perhaps with some qualities to which 
sincere regard for that good people res- 
trains me from mentioning ; but certainly 
with the reputation of a well educated 
man. To the possession of this enviable 
characteristic, and not, I trust, to the 


* By 43 Geo. 3. c. 54. More accu- 
rately, the old stipends were from 5/. 11s. 
1d. to 112, 2s. 2d.; the new stipends are 
from 16/. 13s. 3d. to 221. 4s. 4d. and they 
are to be corrected every 25 years ac- 
to the price of grain. 
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other qualities imputed to them, we may 
fairly ascribe the high credit, the great 
ease, and what is usually termed, the suc~ 
cess in life, which generally attends 
Scotchmen settled abroad. Other coun- 
tries where they have settled have par- 
tially followed their example, as indeed, 
into what part of the world have they not 
emigrated ? — [There was considerable 
cheering at this question ]—Aye, Sir, and’ 
let me ask, where have they gone without 
conferring benefits on the place of their 
adoption? In what place have they set- 
tled, that has not reaped, at the least, as 
much advantage from them as it has bes- 
towed upon them? In Sweden, where a 
number of the noble families are of Scotch 
extraction, something upon the model of 
the parish school system has long been 
established. In the Swiss cantons and in 
many of the Protestant countries of Ger- 
many, the example has been followed, 
with more or less closeness, and wherever 
the plan has been adopted, its influence 
upon the improvement of the lower classes 
and the general well-being of society, has, 
if I may trust my own observation, and 
the concurring testimonies of other tra- 
vellers, been abundantly manifest. Ame- » 
rica affords another instance which de- 
serves to be cited as a triumphant refuta- 
tion of the whimsies of ingenious men, 
who fancy they can descry something im 
education incompatible with general in- 
dustry. That is surely the last country 
in all the world, where idleness can ex- 
pect to find encouragement. The impu- 
tation upon it has rather been that the 
inhabitants are too busy to be very refined. 
An idler there is a kind of monster; he 
can find no place in any of the innumerable: 
tribes that swarm over that vast continent. 
In the rapid stream of its active and stre- 
nuous population it is impossible for any 
one to stand still a moment; if he par- 
takes not of its motion he will be over- 
whelmed or dashed aside. Yet such is 
the conviction there, that popular educa- 
tion forms the best foundation of national 
prosperity, that in all the grants made b 
the government of their boundless terri- 
tory, a certain portion of cach township, 
I believe the twentieth lot, is reserved for 
the expense of instructing and maiataining 
the poor. 

I have already adverted to the intro- 
duction of this subject some years ago by 
Mr. Whitbread. ‘The only sound ‘objec-- 
ticn which was then urged against a plan, 
resembling in some of its principles the 
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one I am now broaching, though differing 
in many important respects is so germain 
to the matter in hand, and proceeded 
from so respectable a quarter, that I must 
here shortly notice it. Mr. Perceval 
deemed my hon. friend’s proposal pre- 
mature; he thought it was beginning at 
the wrong end, to legislate before we had 
inquired ; and he recommended (what I 
was not aware of two years ago, when I 
first proposed the present measure) that 
before any thing farther was done, a com- 
mission should be appointed to examine 
the present state of the charitable founda- 
tions, and other institutions for educating 
the poor. The committee has already 
made great progress in the investigation 
of this subject; it has received a prodi- 
gious mass of information from all parts 
of the country. We are now diligently 
—_ in prosecuting these researches, 
and in digesting their results into Tables, 
which may exhibit at one view a general, 
but minute chart of the state of education 
throughout the empire; so that the eye 
may readily perceive in each district what 
are the existing means of public instruc- 
tion, and wherein those means are defi- 
cient; how many children in any given 
plow are taught, and after what manner; 

ow many are clothed or maintained; how 
the funds for their instruction or support 
arise ; with much information of a miscel- 
laneous nature, affording valuable sugges- 
tions to the commission which is about to 
issue, for the more rigorous investigation 
of all charitable abuses. When these 
tables shall be laid before the House, an 
ample foundation will be prepared for the 
legislative measure, which, sooner or later, 
I am convinced must be adopted; for 
they will indicate the kind of districts 
where parish schools are most wanted, 
and enable us to frame the provisions of 
the law, so as not to interfere with the 
exertions of private charity, and to avoid 
unnecessary, and what is the same thing, 
hurtful legislation. 

The more immediate subject, however, 
of our consideration at present is, the 
measure of inquiring effectually into the 
state and management of charitable funds, 
and I am persuaded that the House will 
feel with me the necessity of adopting it, 
when I state a few particulars to show the 
large amount of those funds, and the 
abuses to which they are liable. The re- 
turns in pursuance to the 26th Geo. 3rd, 
commonly called Mr. Gilbert’s act, are 
known to be exceedingly defective ; yet 
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they make the yearly income of charities — 
about 48,000/. from money, and 210,000. 
from land inthe year 1788. It appears 
from evidence laid before the committee, 
that in one county, Berkshire, only a third 
part of the funds was returned. If we 
suppose this to be the average deficiency — 
in the whole returns, it will follow that 
the whole income actually received by 
charities was between 7 and 800,0001. a 
year. But this is very far from an accu- 
rate estimate of the real annual value of 
charitable estates. Several circumstances 
concur to keep the income down. Inthe 
first place, the trustees have, generally 
speaking, very insufficient powers for the 
the profitable management of the funds 
under their care. They are thus pre- 
vented from turning them to the best ac- 
count. I know of many cases where, for 
want of the power to sell and exchange, 
pieces of land in the middle of towns lie 
waste which might yield large revenues. 
The right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Huskisson), connected with the depart- 
ment of the land revenue, is perfectly 
aware how important an increase of in- 
come might be derived from an addition 
of this sort to the power of trustees. It 
is a power which the donors would in al- 
most every instance have conferred had they 
foreseen the change of circumstances that 
renders it so desirable. Another source 
of diminution to the revenue of the poor 
is the loss of property through defects in 
the original constitution of the trusts, and 
a consequent extinction in many cases of 
the trustees, without the possibility of 
supplying their places. Negligence in all 
its various branches is next to be named, 
including carelessness, ignorance, indo- 
lence, all the sins of omission by which 
men suffer the affairs of others to perish 
in their hands, when they have the ma- 
nagement of them gratuitously, and sub- 
ject to no efficient check or control. Add 
to all these sources of mismanagement, 
the large head of wilful and corrupt abuse 
in its various branches, and we shall pro- 
bably underrate the amount of the income 
which ought now to be received by chari- 
ties, if we say'that it is nearer two mil- 
lions than fifteen hundred thousand a 
year; by far the greater part of which 
arises from real property. 

It is very material to observe the inti- 
mate connexion between this subject and 
another, which at present justly occupies 
a large share of our attention, and excites 
a most lively interest throughout the 
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country—the poor laws. Were I to sug- 

est that an inquiry into the extent of the 

unds already destined to charitable pur- 
poses, and the best means of making them 
available to those ends, ought naturally 
to accompany, if not to precede a revision 
of the laws for supporting the poor, I 
should hardly be accused of taking a fan- 
ciful, or sanguine view of the question, 
or of falling into the error so commonly 
observed in projectors and authors, who 
are prone to imagine that their favourite 
subject shoots its ramifications into all 
others. I have the authority of the legis- 
lature, which by its practice has sanctioned 
the position, that the present inquiry is 
connected with the poor laws. The first 
statute of charitable uses, which was a 
temporary one, passed in the 39th of 
Elizabeth, at the time when the state of 
the poor was attracting the notice of par- 
liament. The well known act of the 43d 
of that reign, which followed, was passed 
in the same year with the celebrated poor 


. law, and stands next but one to it in the 


Statute Book. The preamble to Mr. 
Gilbert’s Act recites the expedience of 
inquiring into charitable donations at the 
time when * the legislature are directing 
inquiries into the state and condition of 
the poor.” ‘The present then seems an 
es appropriate occasion for under- 
taking the investigation which I now re- 
commend, when we are occupied in re- 
vising the system of the poor laws. 

As the mass of evidence examined by 
the committee cannot for some time be 
accessible to the members of this House, 
I think it may be useful if I now state a 
few cases of mismanagement and abuse, 
to serve for a sample of those which may 
be found in every part of the country. I 
shall ‘not at present name the particular 
places, but only the counties whence the 
cases have come ; because inaccurate re- 
ports of the charges made here against 
individuals are apt to get into circulation. 
When the whole details shall be presented 
in the committee’s report, the persons ac- 
cused will be pointed out; but they will 
then have an opportunity of seeing the 
statements on which the charges rest, and 
knowing the names of their accusers. A 
strange neglect, to say the least of it, has 
appeared in the administration of some 
Berkshire charities. In Charles Ist’s reign 
the sum of 4,000/. was left to be laid ou t 
in land for the use of a school, and in 
1660 the purchases were completed, for 
3,9001., the remaining 100/ having pro- 
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veyance. What rent does the House 
think these lands have yielded? In 1811 
it was only 196/. a year, five per cent on 
the original purchase money a century and 
a half ago, and only 10/. more than was 
received a few years after the Restoration. 

The good and diligent trustees in Charles _ 
2nd’s time dealt wisely and well with the 
estate, for they very soon made it yield 5 
per cent; but the less careful, I will not 
say less honest, stewards in George 3d's 
reign, granted a sixteen years lease at a 
rise of ten pounds above the rent in the 
seventeenth century. In 1811, indeed, 
the rent was doubled; though there is 
every reason to believe that it is still very 
inadequate. To another school in the 
same county belongs an estate let at 4.50/., 
which the surveyors value at above 1,000/. 
a year. And the incomes received from 
lands purchased seventy years ago, by 
different charities, with sums amounting 
in the whole to 22,000/., is now only 379/., 
being little more than one and a half per 
cent on the purchase money. A certain 
corporation in Hampshire has long had 
the management of estates devised to 
charitable uses, and valued at above 
2,000/. a year by surveyors. They are 
let for 2 or 3001. a year on fines. How 
are the fines disposed of ? No one knows ; 
at least no one will tell. Those interested 
in the application inquire in vain. The 
corporation wraps itself up in a dignified 
mystery, and withholds its books from 
vulgar inspection. The same worshipful 
nelp has obtained possession of a sum of 
1,000/., part of a bequest well known by 
the name of White’s Charity. In former 
times sir Thomas White, a merchant in 
London, left certain estates to form a 
fund for assisting poor tradesmen with 
small loans, somewhat according to the 
plan — by Dean Swift, but which 
his peculiar temper frustrated, and ren- 
dered a source of great uneasiness to 
himself. The corporation to which I al- 
lude, became entrusted with 1,000/. of 
this money; and what they have done 
with one half of it I know not; they may 
have lent it to poor traders; but Iam 
aware that the other 500/. has not been 
so lent, either with or without interest, 
but applied to pay a corporation debt, 
and in this ingenious manner : it has been 
lent without interest to the creditors of 
the corporation in satisfaction for the pre- 
sent of their debt, and a truly marvellous 
recommendation has been entered on the - 
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corporation books to their. successors, to 
do the same as often as the demands of 
the creditor might require the operation 
to be performed. I hold in my hand forty 
or fifty more instances of abuse, extracted 
from the numerous returns made by the 
resident clergy. The committee room is 
directed to be opened to every member of 
the House; gentlemen will there see the 
returns arranged in piles, under the heads 
of the several counties, and the praise- 
worthy zeal of the two learned gentlemen 
(Mr. Parry, and Mr. Koe) who assist the 
committee, will help them to find any of 
the particular cases to which I am now re- 
ferring, as well as many others which I am 
obliged to omit. At a place in Devon- 
shire the question, What funds exist, de- 
stined to the purposes of education, is 
answered by a statement, ‘ that the funds 
of the Foundation School are known only 
to Mr. Such-a-one.” In another return 
it is said, that no account whatever can 
be obtained of the funds ; and in a third, 
the estate belonging to the charity is al- 
Jeged to have been let on a ninety-nine 
years’ lease. Now this lease of itself I 
hold to be an abuse. To let and take a 
fine is an abuse ; to let for so long a term 
without taking a fine is a gross misma- 
nagement of the property. What then 
will the House say of leases for eight and 
nine hundred years? We have evidence 
of both ; and in one case for a pepper corn 
rent. In the county of Norfolk, a school 
was founded in 1680, for educating forty 
children; but none are now taught there 
at all. The reverend author of this re- 
turn observes, that great mystery hangs 
over this charity—a remark the less sur- 
prising, when we find that the estates 
produce 300/. a year, and that the ac- 
counts have not been audited for thirty 

ears. A school was anciently endowed 
in Derbyshire, and the lands produce 
80/. a year, but no children are taught; 
and the return describes the management 
of the funds to be “most shameful and 
abominable.” The master has done no- 
thing for ten years; the trustees are all 
dead; and no successors have been ap- 
pointed. In Essex a school was founded 
many years ago, and at one time it had fal- 
Jen into such mismanagement, that only a 
few boys were taught, I believe, by ame- 
chanic whom the master appointed. The 
present incumbent provides for the edu- 
cation of 70 children, but so ample are 
the funds, that he receives about a thou- 
sand a year, after paying all the expenses 
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of the establishment. Owing to the neg- 
lect of the trustees, the whole manage- 
ment of another school in that county has 
lapsed to Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
and the clause in the present bill exempt- 
ing all charities under the control of col- 
leges, will prevent the commissioners from 
inquiring into the causes of this devolu- 
tion, for which no blame can attach to 
Magdalen, but certainly the greatest neg- 
lect must be imputed to the trustees. In 
one place, in Leicestershire, the pro- 
perty belonging to a school has lately 
been offered for sale, by what possible 
right or title I am unable to divine. A 
surplus fund is stated in another return to 
have been pocketed by the trustees. In 
Nottinghamshire there is a free school, the 
funds of which our reverend informant 
scruples not to say are grossly abused. 
The scholars are wholly neglected, and 
hush-money is given to the master. The 
income is stated to be 400/. a year. In 
Worcestershire a charitable foundation, 
which existed a few years ago, is said to 
have entirely disappeared. In the same 
county there is a school endowed with an 
income of 1,000¢. a year; and timber was 
lately cut upon the estates which sold 
for 3701. By the deed of foundation 
all the inhabitants of the place are en- 
titled to have their children educated ; but 
the master has made so many exceptions 
and restrictions, that only eight boys be- 
longing to that place are taught. In the 
North Riding of Yorkshire is a school, 
the revenue of which amounts to 1,300/. 
a year; six boys are taught. The master 
of a school in the East Riding receives 
his salary and lives in the West Riding ; 
he has done so for thirty years past: it 
is needless ‘to add, that “ the school is 
a sinecure, and the funds grossly misap- 
plied.” In one of the Northamptonshire 
returns, the clergyman says, he can learn 
nothing of the application of a school 
estate of 75/. a year, which never was 
registered, and he adds, that other charities 
in his parish are misapplied, and more in 
danger of being lost, “in consequence 
of the parish clerk having been plun- 
dered of all writings relative to charities.” 
In Derbyshire one return gives this an- 
swer to our question, What funds exist in 

our parish for education? ‘ None; my 
ae Such-a-one and his ancestors have 
withheld the rent of certain lands of 
considerable value from the grammar- 
school.” A similar case seemed to be 
presented to our notice, by a remark in a 
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county history: the author says, that in 
a certain parish (in Westmorland) a 
school was amply endowed and begun, 
‘‘ but being only in its probationary state, 
it was thought fit by the owner of the es- 
tate to be discontinued.” Jn other words, 
the scholars were (to use the technical 
phrase) dismissed, the school broken up, 
and since that time no man had heard any 
thing of it. Pursuing this hint we caused 
the probate office to be searched, and 
there found a will in 1700, devising a ma- 
nor, a capital messuage, the tithes of a 
parish, and the tithes of a hamlet, for the 
establishment and support of a school. 
Yet this school had never passed beyond 
‘< its probationary state.” It is true, that 
some of those to whom the estate de- 
volved have lately, as an act of their own 
charity, founded a small school in their 
own name. But it is fit that all persons 
should learn one lesson ; when funds are 
given to the poor, gratitude is due, and 
I trust is always rendered; and then the 
funds belong to the poor, who are not 
to be called upon a second time to thank 
those from whom by piecemeal the same 
property is again doled out, which had 
been given entirely, and once for all, 
above a hundred years ago. I know an- 
other instance in the northern parts of 
Yorkshire, where for an income of near 
500/. a year, the master teaches four or 
five scholars, when within the memory of 
many now living, the same endowment 
used to educate forty of fifty. 

It may be observed of the cases which 
I have stated, that they are all (except 
two) taken from the returns furnished by 
the parochial clergy; and ees 
they are beyond every suspicion of exag- 
geration. Indeed there can be no doubt 
that those reverend persons are rather 
disposed to understate the abuses in their 
neighbourhood, from a disinclination, per- 
haps pardonable upon the whole, to be- 
come the accusers of those with whom 
they live on friendly habits. I must add 
another observation upon the ‘source of 
our intelligence. The returns and indeed 
the labours of the committee relate only 
to charities connected with education, and 
consequently we have received no evi- 
dence regarding any other abuses, al- 
though it is manifest that all charities are 
as liable to mismanagement as the class 
more particularly examined. 

I shall now strengthen the inferences 
which I am pressing upon the House, by 
the high authority of the committee 
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which sat in 1786 and 7 upon the returns 
under Mr. Gilbert’s act. The report 
states, that many charitable donations 
have been lost, and others were indanger of 
being lost, from the neglect and inatten- 
tion of those who ought to superintend 
them; that the matter seems of such 
magnitude as to call for the serious and 
speedy attention of parliament; and it 
admits that the returns under the act are 
exceedingly imperfect. 

Yet, strange to tell, this recommenda- 
tion has been wholly neglected 7 parlia- 
ment for above thirty years. I shall add 
another testimony to the general exist- 
ence of abuses, the more unexceptionable 
because it comes from an unexpected 
quarter: I mean the late lord Kenyon; 
an authority greatly to be respected on 
every account, but peculiarly entitled to 
deference when it appeared in opposition 
to public malversations, which that noble 
a learned person never showed himself 
peculiarly zealous to denounce. I allude 
to a case in the sixth volume of the Term 
Reports, the King v. Archbishop of York. 
A schoolmaster had been refused a li- 
cence on account of unfitness, and the 
court of King’s-bench was applied to for 
a Mandamus. The lord chief justice 
begins his judgment in the prelate’s fa- 
vour with these remarkable expressions.* 
“« Whoever will examine the state of the 
grammar schools in different parts of this 
kingdom will see to what a lamentable 
condition most of them are reduced, and 
would wish that those who have any 
superintendence or control over them, had 
been as circumspect as the archbishop of 
York has been on the present occasion. 
If other persons had equally done their 
duty, we should not find as is now the 
case, empty walls without scholars, and 
every thing neglected but the receipt of 
the salaries and emoluments. In some 
instances that have lately come to my 
own knowledge, there was not a single 
scholar in the schools, though there were 
very large endowments to them.” 

When such are the abuses that exist, 
and so high the authorities which proclaim 
them, I surely may venture to assert the 
absolute necessity of parliament taking 
immediate steps thoroughly to investigate 
and sift the whole matter to the bottom. 
But let me here notice the clamour which 
has already been raised against the powers 
proposed to be conferred upon the com- 


* 6 Term Reports, 493, 
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missioners charged with this important 
inquiry. I hear it said, that they are in- 
consistent with the rights of private pro- 


erty. Under the flimsy pretence of 


great tenderness for those sacred rights, I 
am well aware that the authors of the 
outery conceal their own dread of being 
themselves ery ae to light as robbers of 
the poor, and I will tell those shameless 
persons, that the doctrine which they 
promulge, of charitable funds in a trus- 
tee’s hands being private property, is 
utterly repugnant to the whole law of 
England. That law regards the inheri- 
tance of the poor as matter of public, 
not of private jurisdiction, and deals with 
it as it does with the rights of the Crown 
and the Church. I am anxious to cor- 
rect once for all the misrepresentation of 
which [ know complain, because it is 
artfully disseminated with a view to excite 

rejudices against the proposed measure, 
y appealing to the very just delicacy 
that prevails on every thing connected 
with private rights. I therefore again 
assert, that a more gross abuse of lan- 
guage never was committed by ignorant 
or by wilful perversion, than the state- 
ment that charitable funds are of a pri- 
vate nature. The legislature has at all 
times treated them as public. The 43rd 
of Elizabeth orders commissions to be 
issued for examining all abuses of those 
funds, with powers not merely to inquire, 
but to reform by making “ orders, judg- 
ments, and decrees.” Who ever thought 
of a commission to investigate, or control 
the management of private property ? 
When a private estate is dilapidated— 
when “sh is let for an elusory rent— 
when the interests of the remainder-man 
are in any way sacrificed by the tenant 
for life—who ever dreamt of allowing any 
One not interested (except in the case of 
an infant) to apply for a judicial investi- 
gation of the injury? Yet, by the statute 
of Elizabeth, commissioners may be sent 
into any county with powers to impannel a 
jury, and proceed judicially against all 
who mismanage, or abuse funds destined 
to charitable uses, without any previous 
complaint at the instance of any party 
interested in the property. In like man- 
ner Mr. Gilbert’s act requires every per- 
son in whose hands any such funds are, 
whether arising from land or other sources 
to return the nature and amount of the 
estates within three months, on pain of 


forfeiting one half of the property at the 


suit of a common informer. ‘Lhe two 
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statutes passed in 1812, proceed upon the 
same view of the question. By one of 
them (52 Geo. Srd., c. 101) a registry of 
charitable donations is prescribed: and 
the other (52 Geo. 3rd., c. 102) gives a 
remedy for any abuse of them, by peti- 
tion to a court of equity, which any two 
—— may present ; a proceeding which 

8, however, proved most inadequate to 
the correction of the mischief. Such is 
the light in which charitable funds have 
always been regarded by the legislature, 
and so little have they ever been consi- 
dered as private property! But I might 
appeal to the view which the common 
law takes of them, when it places them, 
as it were, under the joint protection of 
the Crown and the community, authoriz- 
ing the attorney general to file an infor- 
mation on the relation of any individual, 
who may state that a charity has been 
abused. What is there analogous to this 
in the whole law of England with respect 
to private rights, unless perhaps in the 
case of infants? It seems as if the law 
regarded all charitable funds in the light 
of an infant’s estate, and took the poor 
under its especial protection. But it is 
said, that there is some hardship in calling 
upon individuals to produce their title 
deeds. I have endeavoured so to frame 
the measure in contemplation, as to re- 
move every pretence for this complaint. 
Where the whole of a deed or other do- 
cument relates to the charity, the person 
possessed of it must show it ; and he can- 
not possibly apprehend any inquiry from 
doing so. here only a part of the 
writing relates to the charity, and the rest 
may be supposed to regard the other titles 
of the possessor, then he is only compel- 
lable to produce an attested copy of the 
portion which relates to the charity. And 
if a document is called for, which the 
possessor will swear does not relate to 
any charity, he will then not be required 
to produce either the instrument or an 
excerpt. Thus, where the title of the 
charity is mixed up with the title of the 
private property, the latter is sacred from 
all inquiry ; althoughindeed the great majo- 
rity of such cases are matter of public noto- 
riety, being generally bequests and devises 
in wills disposing of whole estates, and ac- 
cessible to all at the probate offices. 
Where documents are in the hands of 
agents trustees, or mortgagees, a provi- 
sion is made that they shall not be obliged 
to produce them without due notice 
being given to their principals, cestui-que- 
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trusts, or mortgagors, so that any objec- 
tion available to the latter may hold good 
to prevent the production in the hands of 
the former. The power of commitment 
given to the commissioners has also been 
objected to: I answer, that such a power 
appears essentially necessary to make the 
machine work. Where abuses of such 
magnitude, as I have described, exist, we 
cannot expect the strong interest of indi- 
viduals in concealing them to be over- 
come without the application of a force 
which shall at once defy such resistance. 
Ample guards and checks are however 
provided -to preclude the _— of 
this power being abused, and to give the 
party aggrieved speedy relief, particularly 

y a direction that the whole examina- 
tion which leads to any commitment shall 
be set forth in the warrant. 

The provisions exempting the two 
universities, and the four great schools is 
the only other part of the details of the 
measure that may require observation. 
It has been asked, why those bodies 
should be excepted ? If there be no abuses 
in the management of their funds or in 
the administration of their other con- 
cerns, what have they to dread from in- 
quiry? If, on the contrary, there are 
such abuses, why not examine and correct 
them ? I confess myself one of those who 
feel the force of the remark. I will 
allow much to the high dignity of those 
bodies, especially the universities; but I 
cannot easily imagine that it could be 
injured by an investigation leading to an 
acquittal which must place them beyond 
all suspicion. Nay, think, the truest 
dignity is that which, conscious of inno- 
cence, defies and courts inquiry ; not that 
which wraps itself up in mystery and 
affects to place itself above being ques- 
tioned. For it must be observed, that as 
such a refusal is equivocal, and may pro- 
ceed alike from fear of exposure, and re- 
pugnance to being suspected, there will 
never be wanting persons to believe that 
all the mystery so proudly affected, is 
intended to consult their safety rather 
than their dignity. But, beside the ap- 
prehension that a refusal might have en- 
dangered the bill in certain quarters, the 
reason which has influenced me in ac- 
ceding to the proposed exemption is, that 
those great establishments are placed 
conspicuously in the eyes of the public, 
and may be examined by the ordinary 
proceedings in Chancery, and by the in- 
quiries of this House. In most cases the 
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danger of abuses arises from the obscu- 
rity of the charity, the existence of which 
is often unknown, even to those who 
ought to act as the trustees. Into such 
cases, the committee above stairs cannot 
inquire as they may into the universities ; 
and individuals can neither discover the 
abuse nor undertake a litigation for that 
purpose. It is singular enough, that the 
statute of charitable uses originated in a 
charge of abuse preferred against the 
universities. From a passage in D’Ewes’ 
Journals,* it appears that a complaint was 
preferred to this House, “ of many cor- 
ruptions in the masters of colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge, in abusing of the 

sessions of the same contrary to the 
intents of the founders, converting the 
benefit thereof to their own private com- 
modities,” and the ‘ advice of the House 
was prayed for reform and for a bill.” 

In consequence of this statement a bill 
was passed, and sent-up to the Lords. But 
mark the progress of it. Their lordships 
returned it by the hands of the ini 
bishop of Canterbury, with an amendment ; 
upon looking into which, it was found to 
be a clause exempting the universities 
from the provisions of the act: the act 
having been deemed necessary, in conse- 
quence of supposed malversations by those 
very universities ! 

It has been said, that the statute, of 
which I have just mentioned the notable 
— affords a sufficieht remedy for the 
evil. The history of the proceedings under 
it affords the best answer to this objection. 
During the first year after it passed, forty- 
five Commissions of Charitable Uses were 
issued. From that time to the year 1643, 
the returns are defective the docket books 
in the Crown-office having been destroyed. 
From 1643 to the Restoration, there were 
two hundred and ninety-five commissions. 
The troubled state of the country daring 
the civil wars having probably occasioned 
great neglects and abuses of charities, a 
considerable increase took place in the 
number of commissions, and no less than 
three hundred and forty-four were issued, 
between 1660 and 1678. From that time 
to 1700 there were one hundred and 
ninety-seven: from 1700 to 1746, only 
one hundred and twenty-five: and from 
thence to the beginning of the present 
reign no more than three. So that the 
whole number from 1643 to 1760 was nine 


* 39, 40 Eliz. anne. 1597.—D’Ewes. 
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hundred and sixty-four. Since the latter 
period, and indeed for twenty years before, 
this remedy may be said to have fallen 
into disuse. There have been only three 
commissions this reign, and only six in 
the last 75 years, of which number only 
one has issued since 1787, when the com- 
mittee stated the urgent necessity of in- 
vestigating charitable abuses. It is hardly 
needful to show the reasons, why the sta- 
tutary remedy is inapplicable to the present 
times, and in itself cumbrous and ineffica- 
cious. Suffice it to observe, that it leads 
him who pursues it sooner or later into 
the court of Chancery; and in truth, as 
the law now stands, that well-known court 
is the only refuge of those who complain. 
See, then, the relief held out to us by 
those who oppose, or threaten to oppose 
this measure, and who bid us resort to the 
ancient laws of the land! It is admitted 
to be true, that glaring abuses everywhere 
ee that hardly a parish or a 

amlet can be named where complaints 
are not heard—true, that the highest 
judicial authority proclaimed the extent 
of the grievance—true, that a committee 
of the House of Commons, thirty years 
ago, vehemently urged you to afford 
redress. But your remedy is at hand, say 
the objectors—what reason have you to 
complain? Is not the court of Chancery 
open? Come, all ye who labour under the 
burthen of frauc or oppression—enter the 
eternal gates * of the court of Chancery ! 
True you are the poor of the nadcciien 
grievance you complain of has robbed 
you of every thing: but pennyless though 
you are, ~ are not remediless—you have 
only to file a bill in equity, and the matter 
will take its course! Why, if there were 
nothing in the reality, there is something 
in the name of the court of Chancery that 


appals the imagination, and strikes terror , 


into the unlearned mind. I recollect a 
saying of a very great man in the court of 
King’s-bench. The judge having said of 
his client, * Let him go into a court of 
equity.” Mr. Erskine answered, in an 
artless tone of voice, which made West- 
minster-hall ring with laughter, «* Would 
your lordshipsend a fellow creature there?” 
There may be some exaggeration in the 
alarms created by the bare name of this 


* Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore ; 

Per me si va tra la perduta gente :— 
ed in eterno duro 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi che ’ntrate! 

DANTE. 
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court ; but, as long as it exists, a barrier 
is raised against suitors who only seek 
redress for the poor, though no bars of 
oak or of iron may shut them out. Yet 
that the prevailing panic has some little 
foundation, I will show you by a fact. I 
have mentioned that only one commission 
had issued since 1787, and I am now ena- 
bled to state the result of its execution. 
It was fully executed in 1803; and in 
1804, a decree was made, and the court 
was petitioned to confirm it. Exceptions 
were taken as usual. Much and solemn 
argument was held, and I will venture to 
say, from what I know of that court, the 
case was most learnedly and plentifully 


debated. In 1808 the matter was deemed 


ripe for a decision, and since that time it 
has, to use the technical, but significant 
expression, stood over for judgment.’ 
For ten years it has awaited this final 
issue; and during the last four years it 
has stood at the head of the lord chan- 
cellor’s paper, first among the causes 
waiting for judgment. Now, in the lan- 
guage of the profession, ‘ this is my case.” 
If any one tells me that the statute of 
charitable uses affords a remedy, I answer 
that the grossest abuses being every- 
where notorious, the remedy has only 
thrice been resorted to for above half a 
century, and only once within the last 
thirty years; and I bid him look at the 
fate of that one attempt to obtain justice. 

I trust that the time is now come when 
parliament will adopt the only measure 
which cansecure a real, effectual investiga- 
tion ofall charitable abuses. For this pur- 
pose it is absolutely necessary, that able 
and active men of business, chiefly lawyers, 
should be engaged to devote their whole 
time to the inquiry. ‘Fhey must be per- 
sons not only of incorruptible integrity, 
but of a stern disposition, and inaccessible 
to the cajolery which oftentimes shut the 
eyes of those whom grosser arts would 
assail in vain. ‘They must be easy of 
approach to all accusers—never closing 
their ears to suggestion or information, 
because it may proceed from spiteful or 
malicious motives, or may denounce 
abuses too enormous to be credible, or 
accuse parties too exalted to be suspected 
—not even rejecting the aid of informers 
who may withhold their names, as well 
aware that their office is to investigate and 
not to judge, and that anonymous, or 
interested, or malignant sources may 
supply the clue to guide inquiry; in a 
word, their propensity, must be to suspect 
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abuses, and lean towards tracing them ; 
their principle must be, that no man who 
complains of an evil is to be disregarded, 
be his apparent motives what they may. 
It is only by such persons that this mea- 
sure can be well carried into execution; 
and I consider the peculiar excellence of 
its mechanism to consist in the divisibility 
of the board. The eight acting commis- 
sioners are to be separated into four bodies 
of two each, who move from place to 
place through the country, and carry on 
their inquiries at the same time. ‘Thus it 
becomes hardly possible to appoint mere 
cyphers, as each individual will be called 
upon to act almost alone; it becomes 
equally difficult to waste timein debates of a 
board, where all can talk and nothing may 
be done; it becomes certain that a rivalry 
will exist among the different bodies, 
which shall detect most abuses or neglects ; 
and even if each body were only to do as 
much as the large boards usually named 
for such inquiries, four times more busi- 
ness would be transacted in the same 
space of time by their multiplication. I 
confess, that I am very sanguine in my 
expectation of the benefits to be derived 
from this part of the measure ; I consider 
it as a contrivance of eminent utility and 
of universal application ; and I trust that 
no new board will ever henceforth be 
created without the adoption of this prin- 
ciple. 

y have already detained the House much 
longer than I could have wished, but in 
justice to individuals whose characters 
may seem to be aspersed, I cannot con- 
clude without observing, that many abuses 
exist without blame being imputable 
to any one. Neglects may be Eaadea 
down as it were from father to son, until 
the right course of administration is for- 
gotten. A person may hold funds as his 
own which some remote ancestor diverted 
from their proper object, and for many 
years the existence of the misappropria- 
tion may have been unsuspected. Trusts 
are everywhere found defeated by their 
originally imperfect construction; most 
commonly by defective powers of appoint- 
ment where vacancies arise. And caseshave 
come before the committee, where those 
who were bound to make payments could 
find nobody entitled to receive, so that they 
were obliged to keep the money in their 
own hands. My decided opinion is, that 
a great majority of the abuses discovered 


will be found to consist of these classes, | 
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perhaps the original founders of the cha- 
rity, who may have been negligent, or 
their-immediate successors, who may have 
begun the abuses that time has both per- 
petuated and made innocent by conceal- 
ing their origin. 

It is impossible for me to close these 
remarks without expressing the extraor- 
dinary gratification which I feel, in ob- 
serving how amply the poor of this country 
have in all ages been endowed by the pious 
munificence of individuals. It is with 
unspeakable delight that I contemplate 
the rich gifts that have been bestowed— 
the honest zeal displayed by private 
persons for the benefit of their fellow 
creatures. When we inquire from whence 
proceeded these magnificent endowments, 
we generally find that it is not from the 
public policy, nor the bounty of those 
who in their day possessing princely re- 
venues, were anxious to devote a portion 
of them for the benefit of mankind—not 
from those, who, having amassed vast 


desirous to repay in charity a little of 
what they had thus levied upon the state. 
It is far more frequently some obscure 
personage—some tradesman of humble 
birth—who, grateful for the education 
which had enabled him to acquire his 
wealth through honest industry, turned a 
portion of it from the claims of nearer 
connexions to enable other helpless crea- 
tures in circumstances like his own, to 


meet the struggles he himself had under- 
_gone. In the history of this country, 
' public or domestic, I know of no feature 
| more touching than this, unless, perhaps, it 
_ be the yet more affecting sight of those who 
, every day before our eyes are seen devoting 
| their fortunes, their time, their labour, their 
health to offices of benevolence and mercy. 
How many persons do I myself know, to 
whom it is only necessary to say—there 
are men withouc employment—children 
uneducated—sufferers in prison—victims 
of disease—wretches pining in want—and: 
straightway they will abandon all other 
pursuits, as if they themselves had not 
large families to provide for, and toil for 
days and for nights, stolen from their own 
most necessary avecations, to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and shed upon 
the children of the poor that inestimable 
blessing of education, which alone gave 
themselves the wish and the power to 
relieve their fellow-men! I survey this 
picture with inexpressible pleasure, and: 


and to reflect no blame on any one, except | the rather because it is a glory peculiar 
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to England. She has the more cause to 
be proud of it, that it is the legitimate 
fruit of her free constitution. Where 
tyrants bear sway palaces may arise to 
lodge the poor, and hospitals may be the 
most magnificent ornaments of the seat 
of power. But though fair to the eye, 
and useful to some classes, their founda- 
tions are laid in the sufferings of others, 
They are supported, not by private bene- 
ficence, which renders a pleasure to the 
giver as well as a comfort to him who 
receives ; but by the hard-won earnings 
of the poor, wrung from their wants, and 
frequently by the preposterous imposts 
levied upon their vices. While the rulers 
of any people withhold from them the 
enjoyment of their most sacred rights—a 
voice in the management of their own 
affairs—they must continue strangers to 
those noble sentiments—that honest ele- 
vation of purpose, which distinguishes 
freemen, teaches them to look beyond the 
sphere of personal interest, makes their 
hearts beat high, and stretches out their 
arms for the glory and the advantage of 
their country. There is no more degrading 
effect of despotism than that it blunts the 
charitable feelings of our nature, render- 
ing men suspicious and selfish, and for- 
getful that they have a country. Happily 
for England, she has still a people capable 
of higher things; but I have been led 
away from my purpose, which was only 
to express my admiration of those humane 
individuals, whose conduct I have so long 
witnessed—of whom if I have spoken very 
warmly, it is because I feel much more 
for them than I can describe—and whose 
deserts are indeed far, far above any 
praise that language can bestow. 

Lord Castlereach said, that after the 
speech, so interesting and so full of infor- 
mation, which the House had heard from 
the hon. and learned gentleman, he should 
not long occupy its attention. His speech 
had been, in the first place, directed to 
national education, and secondly, to what 
was the particular object of the bill. The 
latter subject was that to which attention 
was drawn, because it was rather their bu- 


siness at present to consider the state of | 


charitable funds, than to enter on any 
other part of the question. Notwith- 
standing the statute of Llizabeth, there 
had been preater abuses in former times 
than at present; but the natural tendency 
of all institutions towards abuse required 
specific remedies to be applied from time 
to time. The hon. and learned gentleman 
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had insinuated, that much injury arose 
from the delay of decisions in the court of 
chancery. In that court it was well known 
that decisions were founded upon the 
spirit of equity as well as upon the prece- 
dents in similar cases ; and a power of 
deciding quickly, and a power of deciding 
at the same time equitably, were two 
great desiderata that seemed hitherto un- 
discovered. All that the hon. and learned 
gentleman had proposed was a commission 
of inquiry, and a report upon the manage- 
ment of institutions for education. He 
protested, therefore, against the introduc- 
tion, in making such a motion, of invidi- 
ous complaints against the court of chan- 
cery; for, after all that parliament could 
do, recourse must be had to the court of 
chancery. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man could not propose that the commis- 
sioners should of themselves decide in all 
cases of abuse. He went along with the 
hon. and learned gentleman in thinkin 

that a commission would do great good. 
They would do good, in the first place, by 
calling the attention of parliament to the 
management of funds for education. In- 
dividuals who were interested must be 
impelled to diligent inquiry and active vi- 
gilance, by the knowledge that the dis- 
posal of the charities which they superin- 
tended was under the consideration of 
parliament. The nature and the amount 
of the funds would thus be ascertained 
and directed to their proper object. He 
went along with the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman in thinking that those funds were 
in some respects public property; at least 
they were public property so far as that 
the laws ought to attend to the manage- 
ment ; but as they must have been appro- 
priated to specific objects by the original 
donors, they ought not to be diverted from 
those objects. If the proposed commis- 
sion should not be modified differently 
from its original intention, as he had un- 
derstood it, he could not give it his sup- 
port. It was not in any view similar to 
the naval inquiry instituted by lord St. 
Vincent. He thought it was much more 
similar to the inquiry into the administra- 
tion of education in Ireland, and ought to 
be similarly conducted. In 1806, a com- 
mission had been appointed to inquire 
into this subject. Of those, six had been 
named by the lord lieutenant, and five by 
the corporation of charitable donations. 
Those commissioners had taken a long 
time to bring their investigations to a con- 
clusion ; for it was not till 1813 that a bill 
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had been introduced into the House to re- 
gulate the charities which they had been 
appointed to inquire into. He believed 
great good could not have been done in a 
shorter period. That, therefore, was a 
valuable precedent. When the House 
should have an account of the funds ap- 
propriated to education, they could then 
legislate for the application of them, 
better than if they instituted an inquiry 
and a remedy at the same time. Not- 
withstanding the enactments of the statute 
of Elizabeth, those inquiries were not to 
be rashly taken up; for, as they could not 
be concluded in a short period, they 
could not be conducted without consider- 
able expense. He should suggest, too, 
that, according to the precedent which he 
had mentioned, men of rank and conside- 
ration ought to be named of the commis- 
sion. The six named by the lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland had been persons of con- 
siderable consideration in the country, 
and the five named by the corporation of 
charitable donations had been distinguished 
as men of eminence. But, much more 
ought this to be the case in a country 
where the charities were more numerous, 
where jthe funds were much richer, and 
where the difficulties of every kind to be 
encountered were much greater. A cer- 
tain proportion of the commission ought, 
therefore, to be persons of great station, 
who, although they should not go into 
the laborious part of the investigation, 
could yet be aiding and assisting by their 
counsel and authority. If the commission 
were formed of persons not known to the 
public, it could not be expected that their 
investigations could be successful, or their 
report satisfactory. ‘They should, there- 
fore, be partly persons of rank and sta- 
tion, such as he had described, and partly 
— who could give the ministerial 
abours required. He wished the hon. 
and learned gentleman had mentioned 
those who were to receive remuneration. 
He begged leave to say on this point, 
that it were better that they should come 
to parliament and receive pay during their 
labour, as the remuneration could, in that 
case, be proportioned to their labours. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had 
named 1,000/.; but as they would have to 
go into various parts of the country, their 
expenses must be added to any allowance 
of this kind. Upon these views of the 
subject, he should feel great gratification 
in supporting the bill. The better mode 
of proceeding, he thought, was, to have 
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the bill printed, and to refer all farther 
——- till after the holydays. He 

ad only farther to say, that as the uni- 
versities and great schools, which were 
always in the eye of the public, had been 
excepted from the operation of this bill, 
the charter-house ought also to be ex- 
cepted. No individual in that House 
could be supposed to have any wish to 
protect abuses. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had himself borne testimony to 
the good management of the charter- 
house. It ought, therefore, to be excepted, 
on the same principle on which Win- 
chester and every other great school were 
excepted. 

Mr. Brougham said, he intended no in- 
sinuation against the court of chancery, 
but had only expressed his wish, that as 
much delay would necessarily occur, a re- 
ceiver should be appointed upon the filing 
of a bill, in order to prevent farther dila- 
pidation in the funds. A second point on 
which he had been misapprehended, was 
that of giving a power to the commis- 
sioners to file a bill. It did not require 
any act of parliament to empower a person 
to file a bill; but, without such a power, 
they would be exposed to expenses. He 
willingly acceded to the proposal to print 
the bill, and defer farther proceedings till 
after the holydays. 

Mr. Leslie Foster stated, that great ad- 
vantages had been found to result in Ire- 
land from the commission having the 
power to carry on chancery suits to their 
conclusion. He apprehended much of 
the delay in chancery with regard to cha- 
ritable foundations, had arisen from the 
circumstance, that there was often no 
person interested to carry on the suits. 
The commissioners would supply the want 
of an actor in these suits. 

Mr. Robinson thought the school of 
Harrow should also be excepted, as a few 
years ago a bill had been filed against the 
trustees of that school for a misapplication 
of the funds, but it had been decided by 
the late master of the rolls, that the pre- 
sent administration of those funds was un- 
exceptionable. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that if such 
exceptions were to take place, there was 
not a charitable fund in the kingdom to 
which some objection might not be made, 
and thus the bill would be rendered inef- 
fectual. 

Mr. Peel confessed he saw much force 
in the reason given by his right hon. 
friend for the exemption of Harrow school. 
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The suit mentioned by his right hon. 
friend had been instituted from a notion 
that the school was founded for the benefit 
of the lower orders. But the late master 
of the rolls entirely approved of the pro- 
ceedings of the governors of that school, 
as being in strict conformity with the 
will and inteation of Mr. Lyon, the 
founder of it. Surely, therefore, this was 
a good ground of exemption. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that if Harrow 
school ought to be excepted, every school 
that happened to have been in chancery 
ought to be excepted. It was no proof 
that no inquiry ought now to be instituted 
into the management of a school, that it 
had been weil managed eight, ten, or 
twenty years ago. It was not becoming 
in any school to claim exemption; because, 
if there was nothing wrong, inquiry could 
do them no injury. On the same principle 
every schovl ought to be exempted, un- 
less there should be a specific ground of 
suspicion. The commissioners ought to 
inquire into all charities, otherwise the 
object of their appointment could not be 
effected. The noble lord had divided the 
subject into two parts—the inquiry, and 
the remedy. He must express his hope, 
that the only remedy was not to be found 
in the court of chancery. His hon. and 
learned friend had not represented those 
charities as public property, any farther 
than they were intended by their founders, 
If the commission consisted of persons 
who were not to take an active part in 
the investigation, it required no spirit of 
prophesy to foresee the result. On the 
contrary, they ought to be persons who 
would be most persevering in the discharge 
of a difficult duty. They ought to antici- 
~ every opposition from those who 

new every branch of the subject, who 
were interested in the present system, and 
who would naturally resist any improve- 
ment. They ought to be persons of in- 
tegrity, activity, and of no other occupa- 
tion. The noble lord, by some of his ob- 
servations, seemed to hint that they ought 
to be gentlemen at the bar. Those gen- 
tlemen were, in his apprehension, the most 
unfit of any ; they had the duties of their 
profession to occupy them, and compared 
with which they must consider any other 
employment as secondary. Another class 
recommended by the noble lord were 
persons of the greatest respectability, and 
of high rank. The propriety of appointing 
an ornamental class of this description he 
gould not perceiye. Let them be persons 
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of character, talents, and reputation ; but 
he could not conceive the good of ap- 
pointing men of high rank; nay, he be- 
lieved it would be detrimental, because 
those ornamental commissioners, if not 
active in the inquiry, must retard the pur- 
poses of the commission. They must be 
persons who will go into the country, and 
investigate the wills or deeds by which 
charities were founded, as well as the 
manner in which they were managed. 
High rank could be of no advantage then; 
and if legal advice were necessary, the 
learned attorney-general would be the 
proper person. But, above all, he hoped 
provincial barristers would be excepted. 
The House and the country were much 
indebted to his hon. and learned friend for 
having applied his great talents to this 
subject, and for the lucid statement he 
had given this night. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee, in which Mr. Robinson pro- 
posed the exemption of Harrow from the 
operation of this Bill, Mr. Brougham 
opposed this proposition, observing, that 
if there were in the House any gentlemen 
who had been educated at Rugby, the 
exemption of that school also would be 
proposed, and so on with respect to other 
schools, until the exemptions would be so 
numerous as to defeat the object of the 
bill. Mr. Mills said, that if the proposi- 
tion for exempting Harrow was adopted, 


_he should feel himself justified in proposing 


the exemption of Rugby. Mr. Bennet 
said, that in case Harrow was exempted, he 
should also propose the exemption of the 
free school of Shrewsbury. Mr. C. Harvey 
thought himself warranted, upon the same 
ground, to propose the exemption of the 
free schools of Norwich. Sir M. W. 
Ridley expressed his opinion, that, upon 
the ground stated, he was entitled to pro- 
ose the exemption of the free school of 
ewcastle-upon-Tyne, at which the lord 
chancellor and his brother, with other dis- 
tinguished individuals, had been educated. 
The committee divided : 
For the exemption of Harrow ... 30 
Against It 5S 
The House being resumed, on the 
motion of Mr. Brougham, instructions 
were ordered to be given to the committee, 
to inquire into the state of the education 
of the poor in Scotland. 
The Royal Burghs of Scotland bill was 
ordered to be read a second time on this 
day three months. 
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Act.] Dr. Phillimore rose, 
pursuant to notice, to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend certain parts of 
an act passed in the 26th Geo. 2nd, com- 
monly called the Marriage act. By the 
eleventh section of that act the marriages 
of infants by licence without the consent 
of their parents or guardians were void ab 
initio, and the ecclesiastical courts were 
obliged to pronounce such marriages to 
be void at whatever distance of time a suit 
for the avoidance of them might happen 
to be commenced, if both parties were 
alive. It frequently happened that such 
suits were instituted after the parties had 
cohabited for many years, and had had 
children. In such cases it was scandalous 
that either of the parties should be allow- 
ed to come before the ecclesiastical court 
to have the marriage annulled. He there- 
fore proposed to amend this part of the 
law, by an enactment limiting the time 
within which an application could be made 
to annul the marriage. The bill which 
he wished to introduce would contain an 
enactment, that unless proceedings to 
annul a marriage solemnised by licence 
were adopted during the minority of 
either of the parties, or within one year 
from the time they attained the age of 
21, such marriage should stand as valid, 
and should not be annulled by any court. 
There was, besides this, another amend- 
ment in the act, which he had been pressed 
to introduce into his bill. The act requires 
that banns should be published in the pa- 
rish in which the parties resided; but it 
enacted, that after the banns were pub- 
lished, it should not be necessary to prove 
the actual residence of the parties within 
the parish. Many abuses took place in 
consequence of this enactment, especially 
in populous towns, and in the metropolis, 
by the banns being published in parishes 
where the parties did not reside. He 
therefore intended to introduce a clause 
into his bill, by which the ecclesiastical 
court should be empowered to inquire 
whether the parties actually resided in the 
parish in which the banns were pubiished, 
and also enacting, that no evidence on 
that head should be receivable after the 
parties had cohabited for one year. He 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a bill to amend certain provisions in the 
Marriage act. 

The motion was agreed to, and Dr. 
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Phillimore and sir John Nicholl were or- 
dered to bring in the said bill. 


Courts of GREAT Sessions 
Wates.] Mr. Jones rose to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to alter and amend 
the practice of the court of Great Session 
in Wales, and to amend certain parts of it. 
He felt that this was a late period of the 
session to introduce such a measure, but 
he wished to have the bill brought in and 
printed, that members might have an op- 
portunity of examining it. The committee 
which had been appointed on this subject 
had given in a lengthened report on the 
evils which arose from the present prac- 
tice of the court of Great Session. To 
some of these, the object of his bill would 
be to propose a remedy. The first 
thing which his bill should embrace was, 
the giving a power to the court of Great 
session of issuing subpcenas to witnesses 
not within its immediate jurisdiction. 
From the want of this power several evils 
had already arisen. The next object of it 
would be to check an evil which was daily 
gaining ground, and from which great in- 
conveniences had already been felt. He 
meant the practice of taking out writs of 
certivrart from the court of King’s-bench, 
for the purpose of removing causes 
thither from the court of Great Session. 
By this practice, which was a very ge- 
neral one, the most vexatious delays of 
justice had been occasioned. He should 
propose, as a remedy for this, that no such 
writ should be issued, except upon an 
affidavit on the merits of the case, and a 
due notice to the other parties concerned. 
The third object which the bill had, was, 
to give to the court of session the power 
of issuing writs for levying fines and re- 
covery four times a-year, instead of twice, 
as at present. The fourth would be, to 
equalise the expense of levying a fine and 
recovery to the cost of such a proceeding 
in the court of Common Pleas at West- 
minster. The House was not perhaps 
aware, that the expense of such a pro- 
ceeding was at present ten times as great in 
the court of Great Session in Wales as it 
was in Westminster Hall. The other ob- 
jects which he had in view, and which 
would be embraced by the bill, were, to 
alter the amount of the sum for which an 
action might be brought ; at present it was 
10/., which he considered too low; to 
compel householders rated at 10/. to serve 
as jurors, as in this country ; and to enable 
his majesty to grant pensions to the judges 
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of the court of Great Session on their re- 
tiring from office, as in England. He saw 
no reason why this should not be the case 
with the Welsh judges as with the judges 
of the courts in England. There were 
other evils attendant upon the present 
practice of the court of Great Session, to 
which he would wish to apply some re- 
medy ; but he felt that could not be done 
without an alteration of the whole system 
of Welsh jurisdiction. He, however, con- 
ceived that if such a measure were car- 
ried into effect, it would be much for the 
advantage of the principality. The hon. 
member concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in his bill, which was agreed to. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE—MOTION FoR 
gHE RemMovaL or Tuomas Fercuson 
FROM HIS OrFice.] Mr. Wynn rose, in 
pursuance of the notice he had given, to 
move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, praying that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to order that Thomas Fer- 
guson, who was declared to have been 
guilty of a corrupt attempt to violate the 
freedom of election and the independence 
of parliament, and also of a high breach 
of the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, be removed from his present situa- 
tion of surveyor of taxes, ‘The hon. 
member observed, that he should not, on 
the present occasion, feel it necessary to 
trouble the House at any length. Bya 
resolution which was unanimously carried 
on a former evening, the House had de- 
clared that Thomas Ferguson had been 
guilty of corruption, and of a high breach 
of the privileges of the House, and they 
had already inflicted a punishment upon 
him. It appeared that this man was a sur- 
veyor of taxes, who, by a particular act, 
was as such rendered incapable not only of 
voting at an election, but of interfering 
directly or indirectly with the election of 
any member to serve in parliament. ‘The 
House, he conceived, could not, without 
extreme danger to its own privileges, pass 
over such an act as that of which Fergu- 
son had been declared guilty, without re- 
sorting to that punishment which had 
been inflicted by parliament on similar 
occasions. It appeared from the pri- 
soner’s own account before the committce, 
that he had, without any authority, used 
the name of another, in order to influence 
a voter at an expected election. The in- 
ducement which he held out was at least 
plausible, Ferguson being then in such a 
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situation where he might be supposed, at 
first sight to have acted from authority. 
It appeared, however, that he had no au- 
thority for his conduct. The constant 
practice of the House had been to mark 
its sense of such conduct, not only by 
ordering the person so offending to be 
taken into custody, but also by moving 
an address for his dismissal from any situa- 
tion which he held under the Crown. The 
hon. member then cited a variety of cases, 
where individuals, interfering improperly 
in the election of a member of parlia- 
ment, were removed from the offices 
which they then held in consequence of 
addresses from the House. By the 5th 
of William and Mary, he observed, all 
officers of excise were not only declared 
to be liable to dismissal for interference in 
an election for a member of parliament, 
but also to a fine of 1002. This was by an 
act (the 12th of William and Mary) ex- 
tended to officers of the customs, and b 

statute (9th Anne) it was declared that 
no persons belonging to the post or stamp 
office could interfere in such election ex- 
cept at his own peril. Other acts of later 
date enforced the former acts iv a stronger 
manner. With these examples and the 
acts of the legislature before them, he did 
not see how the House could refrain from 
following up their former resvlution on 
the present occasion. He was aware that 
it must be painful to the feelings of mem- 
bers to inflict an additional punishment 
upon an individual who was already sufler- 
ing one punishment for his misconduct ; 
but the House should iook to the circume 
stances of the case, to former precedents, 
and to their own dignity. Ile begged to 
call to their recollection, the case of an 
hon. member of the House, who had three 
years ago been found guilty of being con- 
cerned in the fraud upon the stock ex- 
change. He was not only sentenced to 
an immediate punishment for that offence, 
but was afterwards deprived of all his ho- 
nours. This was not with the view of 
inflicting an additional punishment for the 
same offence, but to show, that a person 
who could be guilty of such an action was 
rendcred by it unworthy of a continuance 
in his former situations of rank and confi- 
dence. ‘The case which had occurred in 


1809, could not be a precedent for the 
present, for there the House did not think 
fit to go into the question, and of course 
gave no decision upon it. But here they 
had decided, that a gross attempt at cor- 
ruption, and a violation of the privileges 
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of parliament had been committed. Would 
the House permit, by refusing his motion, 
the man «hom they had already declared 
guilty to go back to the same situation, 
and enjoy the means of corruption which 
he lad before so much abused? The 
hon. member concluded by moving, 

« That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, praying that he will give direc- 
tions that Thomas Ferguson, who hath 
been guilty of a corrupt attempt to sub- 
vert the freedom and independence of 
election, and a high breach of the privi- 
leges of the House, be removed from the 
office of Surveyor of Taxes for the county 
of Lanark.” 

Sir Francis Burdett immediately rose 
and moved, that the Petition* presented on 
the Gth of May 1793 by Mr. Grey from 
the Society of the Friends of the }’eople, 
be read. 

Mr. Wynn said, he would not oppose 
this proposition, but he submitted to the 
hon. baronet, that although any declara- 
tion on the part of the Llouse might with 
propriety be appealed to as authority, a 
petition was no authority, and the mere 
circumstance of its being allowed to lie on 
the table, involved no acknowledgment 
on the part of the House of the truth of 
its allegations. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that as the 
hon. gentleman had declared he did not 
mean to oppose the motion, it was only 
necessary for him to say, that when this 
petition and another record which he 
meant to move for, were read, the House 
would see the inconsistency of the present 
course of proceeding. 

The clerk having read the said Petition 
nearly to the end, 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he would not 
trouble the House with hearing any more 
of it. Enough had been read for his pur- 
pose, in that part which stated that a ma- 
jority of the House had been nominated 
to their seats by the members of the 
House of Peers. He then moved, that 
the Resolution of the 18th of April, 1793, 
relating to the Great Grimsby Election be 
read. 

The said Resolution was accordingly 
read by the clerk, and is as follows: 
“ Resolved, That it appears to this com- 
mittee that the hon. W. W. Pole, was, 
by his agent, guilty of bribery at the 


* See Parliamentary Hist Vol. 
p 187, ary History, Vol. 30, 
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last election of members to serve in this. 
present parliament for the borough of 
Great Grimsby in the county of Lincoln,’” 

Sir F. Burdett then said, that he had 
not moved for the reading of these docu- 
ments with the view of offerimg any obser- 


vations upon them. They needed no 
comment. He had desired them to be 
read merely to show the gross injustice of 
any farther proceedings against Mr. Fer- 
guson for his offence, when so man 
others of a much more heinous nature h 
been suffered to pass with impunity. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne rose, not so much 
to oppose this motion, as to object to the 
mode of inquiry which had been adopted 
in the committee, though he had no doubt 
that that mode was conformable to prece- 
dent. It appeared from the evidence, 
that the delinquent was brought before 
the committee, and immediately converted 
into a witness against himself, to the 
length of answers which filled up 15 folio 
pages. Itdid not appear that the delin- 
quent was cautioned, as he would have 
been in our courts of justice against 
giving answers which would criminate 
himself. He had been brought before 
the House, and treated with the utmost 
severity. He was, in the first place, com- 
mitted to the custody of the serjeant at 
arms—no trifling punishment, when the 
expense attendant upon it was considered; 
and he had afterwards been sent to the 
most ignominious prison in the kingdom. 
It was now proposed to take from this 
individual, as a farther measure of punish- 
ment, the trifling office which he held. 
He by no means wished to be understood 
as thinking that this person should be al- 
lowed to go without adequate punishment, 
but he certainly regretted, that the prao- 
tice of the House, in the mode of examinin 
awitness before a committee, was so dif- 
ferent from the course pursued in courts of 
law. If it had been (which he hoped was 
not the case) the original intention of the 
House to pursue this course towards Fer- 
guson, it would have been but candid in 
the first instance to have warned him as to 
his answers. This surely might have 
been done, as the committee could have 
gone elsewhere for evidence against the 
individual. 

Mr. Bathurst apprehended his right 
hon. friend was mistaken in his view of 
the case. The proceedings against Fer- 
guson were not founded upon his own 
confessions before the committee, but 
upon the letter he had written, which was 
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in itself sufficient to draw the punish- 
ment of parliament upon him. The exa- 
minations before the committee were not 
made with the view of getting any addi- 
tional proof of Ferguson’s guilt, but in 
order to ascertain whether any other per- 
son was concerned in the transaction. 
The House should recollect, that the 
name of another individual was first men- 
tioned as connected with the letter. The 
object, then, of the committee in examin- 
ing Ferguson was, to ascertain whether he 
had any, and what authority, for making 
the offer for which he was now impri- 
soned. He was aware of the hardship 
of Ferguson’s case, but he could not see 
how, after the instances which had been 
mentioned by the hon. mover of similar 
punishments having been inflicted in so 
many other cases, the House could dissent 
from the motion. 

Mr. Denis Browne said, that as the in- 
dividual had been already imprisoned, he 
might be supposed to have been sufficiently 
punished. As the motion of the hon. gen- 
tleman, if carried, would throw Ferguson 
out of bread, he must give it his negative. 

Mr. Jones conceived, that when Fer- 
guson was before the committee, if contu- 
macious he might have been sent to New- 
gate; but he had answered all the ques- 
tions put to him. Since then, he had not 
only been punished by being sent to New- 
gate, but it was now proposed to take from 
him every thing that he possessed [No, 
no!]. He understood that he derived his 
whole subsistence from being surveyor of 
taxes [No,no!]. He had another objec- 
tion to this mode of proceeding, and that 
was, that it would om taking away the 
benefit of the trial by jury. ie convicted 
under an act of parliament, he would be 
declared incapable of holding any office 
under the Crown. But what did they do 
to him? They first extracted from him a 
confession of guilt, and punished him by 
sending him to Newgate, and then they 
proposed to punish him a second time, by 
depriving him of his office. 

r. Methuen thought that Ferguson 
had been already punished severely 
enough, and that any farther punishment 
would amount to persecution. At all 


events, he thought it would not redound 
much to the credit of the House to visit 
a humble individual with so severe a 
punishment as the loss of office, when 
they had allowed a member of his majes- 
ty’s government, convicted of the same 
offence, to escepe without punishment, 
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Mr. Lytlelton believed that the House 
would not suspect him of being inclined 
to favour bribery and corruption. He 
could not, however, vote in favour of the 
motion. He thought that any farther 
proceeding would be, on all grounds, 
extremely objectionable. He could not 
see upon what sound and correct prin- 
ciple the hon. gentleman had moved the 
address. Did he mean to say that the 
offence was really deserving of so much 
punishment; or, if it was, that it ought 
not to be more certain and more equal in 
its application than at present? But he 
would ask him, whether the punishment 
he proposed would have any, the least, 
tendency to prevent similar offences? 
— hear! from Mr. Wynn.] The 

on. gentleman, by his cheers, seemed to 

imply that, in his opinion, it would. It 
was a mere matter of opinion, however ; 
and his was, that unless there was a more 
equal punishment, the use of great severity, 
in occasional instances, would have the 
effect of turning the attention of the people 
to the more vulnerable parts of the con- 
stitution of that House, rather than to 
prevent the character of the House from 
being liable to suspicion, These were 
the only obvious reflections that the mo- 
tion produced. He did not think that 
any final good consequence would result 
from it. It would not prevent the repe- 
tition of the offence; still less would it 
have any effect in strengthening or ad- 
vancing the character of that House ia 
the public mind ; and for these reasons, he 
was inclined to vote for the rejection of 
the motion. Before he sat down, how- 
ever, he should make one other remark. 
If the hon. member meant to ground on 
his motion any general measure, there 
might be some greater reason for sup- 
porting it, than if, when he had spent his 
wrath upon Ferguson, he took no farther 
proceeding. But he had not mentioned 
any general result whatever, and there- 
fore he could not concur in his motion. 

Lord Folkestone replied to the arguments 
of his hon. friends near him. He could 
not agree with them that it followed, be- 
cause great offenders escaped, smaller 
ones should be allowed to plead this 
escape to secure their own impunity. He 
fully agreed that the larger offender ought 
to have been punished, but he could not 
come to the conclusion, that the smaller 
one ought now to be permitted to escape. 
It was contended, that the present offender 
had been already severcly punished. But 
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this argument should have been urged a 
little earlier in this business. The ques- 
tion now was simply, whether the guilty 
man should not be dealt with in the same 
manner, as by the precedents it appeared 
others were for similar offences ; and whe- 
ther, after his guilt was recorded, he should 
not be dismissed from an office under the 
Crown, which, after what had passed, he 
was unworthy to hold? By negativing 
this address, the House would affirm the 
unconstitutional proposition, that persons 
holding official situations in the revenue 
may use the influence these situations 
gave them in their neighbourhood at elec- 
tions. If Ferguson was stripped of this 
influence, he would then merely possess 
that which he might have either as a writer 
at Glasgow, or a writer’s clerk, for this 
was his business; and it was evident that 
he did not depend for subsistence on his 
tax office, though he, of course, derived 
his influence from the latter. His offence 
was a serious one; he had gone to Mr. 
Dykes, and promised him a place for his 
vote; he afterwards went to sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane’s agent to state what he 
had done, and a letter in furtherance of 
the bribe had been actually sent to a right 
hon. gentleman in office, who in answer 
wrote down to know what situation Mr. 
Dykes would accept. It was clear, then, 
that the public situation of the delinquent 

ave him an influence which it was evident 

e ought no longer to hold. For these 
reasons he should vote for the motion. If 
the House did not sanction it, they would 
affirm the proposition which he had already 
stated. 

Lord Binning said, that the House were 
aware of the unwillingness with which he 
offered himself to their notice, but he was 
anxious on the present occasion to make 
a few observations. He had been the 
person who had taken the objection to the 
motion for the instruction to the chairman 
in the committee, for moving that address. 
He had objected to it on the grounds that 
every individual case should stand on its 
own merits, and all unnecessary harshness 
ought to be avoided. On that he had 
moved the previous question, which was 
agreed to by the committee, who by that 
had given a sort of negative to the mode 
of proceeding in the present instance. 
His hon. friend had adduced certain pre- 
cedents, on one or two of which he should 
shortly advert ; and he thought he could 
show, that scarcely one of them applied 
to the present proceeding. There was 
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but one case in which a man had been 
both sent to Newgate and deprived of his 
office. In considering that part of the 
subject, he thought the shortest way would 
be to go directly to the cases themselves. 
The first on which he should observe was 
that of the bishop of Worcester, who was 
lord almoner to the Crown, and who 
had interfered inan election. The House 
deprived him of the office of almoner with 
a salary of 100/. per annum. It was only 
necessary to state the fact, to show the 
difference between the direct interference 
of the bishop, and the present case of a 
poor man, between the reverend prelate 
interfering in his capacity and the person 
in question, who was merely led away b 

his own corrupt zeal to serve his friend. 
The next case was that of the mayor of 
Winchester, the returning officer, who had 
been guilty of threats and such other im- 
proper conduct in an election. Had he 
been sent to Newgate, and afterwards 
deprived of his office in the Customs? He 
had been taken into custody, but he had 
not been sent to Newgate: but they had 
sent Ferguson to Newgate, and, in his 
opinion, there was not an atom of ground 
for depriving him of what was almost his 
only subsistence. The next case was that 
of the receiver-general of the county of 
Stafford. And what had happened to 
him? He had been guilty of money-bri- 
bery at an election, and two members 
were elected chiefly in consequence of his 
proceedings. Had the House sent him to 
Newgate? It had been advised to remove 
him from his office, and he had been re- 
moved ; they had taken him into the cus- 
tody of the serjeant-at-arms, but he had 
not been imprisoned. The next case was 
that of a person who had been inspector 
of the Customs between Berwick-upon- 
Tweed and Hull. He had engaged to 
pay annually a part of his yearly salary to 
a voter, for his vote, for the borough of 
Haydon. He had not been taken into 
custody at all; but the Crown had been 
advised to remove him from his office, 
which he believed had been done. An- 
other case was that of Mr. Middleton, 
high-sheriff for the county of Denbigh, 
for having returned sir John Middleton, 
contrary to a majority of votes, taken by 
hin upon the poll, contrary to the state of 
the votes at the close of the poll, without 
any examination of the- voters, and with 
having presumed to alter the poll, b 

giving a false colour to the returns. It 
~~ 5) wasting the time of the House 
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‘to attempt to show the difference between 
that case and that of Ferguson. The she- 
tiff had acted partially, unjustly, and ille- 
gally. The rights of freeholders, and 
their most important privileges, were 
attacked by his conduct. And for such 
conduct he had lost the situation of 
receiver which he held, and had been sent 
‘to Newgate. It was their duty to meet 
every violation of the law in such cases 
with proper severity, in order to discou- 
‘rage such proceedings ; and he trusted he 
should not be taken for one of those who 
wished at all to relax such severity. He 
trusted that necessary severity would 
not be relaxed ; but he submitted whether 
imprisonment in Newgate was not suffi- 
cient, if not to prevent such offences, at 
least to inform that man and all others 
that they could not play tricks of that 
kind with impunity? Ferguson had been 
surveyor of taxes tor the county of Lanark 
for about nine years, and it was no where 
stated that that was not his main subsist- 
ence. ‘The hon. member had referred to 
acts of parliament, and had said they 
ought to punish the offence in such and 
such a manner: but it was coming to a 
judgment upon inference, and punishing 
because the spirit of certain laws tended 
to militate against. the offence. His great 
‘means of subsistence would be taken from 
‘him if he should lose his office. He had 
120/. a year by that, and he was not a 
writer as had been stated. He wrote in 
the office of a gentleman of the name of 
Campbell, formerly a member in that 
House. The office was in Glasgow; but 
how that gentleman came to have a writ- 
ing office there he knew not, unless it was 
that he had a considerable quantity of 
‘business there which rendered it necessary 
‘to keep accounts in that place. Under 
that gentleman’s management Ferguson 
wrote in his office, he did not know whe- 
ther permanently or not, and if he lost his 
‘office of surveyor, he would be reduced to 
a situation of extreme penury. With 
regard to the letter, about which a good 
deal had been said at the commencement 
of the proceeding against Ferguson, he 
believed that it was the conviction of 
every man, that his noble friend, lord 
“Douglas, had nothing to do with it. The 
noble lord apologised for detaining the 
House s0 long, and concluded by moving 
the previous question. 

Mr. Brougham said, with respect to the 
inquiry in the committee, it was quite de- 
cided to his satisfaction, that lord Douglas 
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had not committed any breach of the pri- 
vileges of parliament. It was necessary 
that he should state this, as he, for one, 
when the case was first stated to the House 
by his noble friend, thought that prima 
facie, there was enough against lord 
Douglas to call on him to challenge far- 
ther inquiry. The result of the inquii 

had given satisfaction to himself on this 
subject. There was no evidence of any 
interference on the part of lord Douglas. 

Mr. Canning thought that the measure 
of punishment had been sufficient. It 
had been originally in the option of the 
House, whether they would send Ferguson 
to prison, or move an address to the 
Crown for removal from his office. But 
he thought, as it was, his punishment had 
been all that justice demanded. A noble 
lord had tried to make out a case, which, 
if true would go far to influence a concur- 
rence with the motion, namely, that it 
had been in his official character that Fer- 
guson had committed the crime. It was 
true, that being in office he had committed 
it; but there was no evidence that the in- 
fluence of the office had been made use of 
in its commission. There was not any 
peculiar propriety in apportioning the 

unishment to particular offences of the 

ind. There were precedents on which 
the hon. member relied; but surely he 
would not say that the peccant part alone 
of each person had been punished. He 
would not say that it was as almoner that 
the bishop of Worcester was punished. 
He had been removed from his situation 
as a general punishment, as the only mark 
of displeasure which the House could in- 
flict on him: and they had given a sub- 
stantial mark of their displeasure by send- 
ing Ferguson to prison. Upon full con- 
sideration, after a fair and complete ex- 
amination, the House had made its op- 
tion; and therefore, not as it would bea 
mark of its displeasure, but as it would be 
the utter ruin of the individual, he could 
not consent to the motion. 

Mr. Wynn vindicated the course of pro- 
ceedings in the present case, as beingcon- 
sonant to the invariable practice of the 
House. In a court of law, the inquiry 
was, was a certain person guilty or not 
guilty? But here the matter for inquiry 
was, who was the guilty person? In the 
case of an objectionable publication, it 


was not enough, when a printer was called 
to their bar, that he admitted he was the 
printer of such publication; the House 


did not stop there, but endeavoured also 
* 
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to ascertain who was the author, and who 
was the publisher. The object of the 
committee, in the present case, was, to as- 
certain if any higher person was behind 
the curtain. It would have made a dif- 
ference in their views, if they had thought 
Ferguson a tool of some powerful person, 
but this was not proved. It appeared, 
however, that he had means of communi- 
cation with government, and that he was 
very near getting the office for which he 
asked. He had been asked by an hon. 
gentleman, if he intended to follow up 
this proceeding with any farther measure. 
To this he should certainly answer in the 
negative. He did not. see the necessity 
of introducing new measures for the pu- 
nishment of that for which there was al- 
ready a sufficient punishment, if the 
House chose to exercise the powers with 
which it was vested. He was not sur- 
_ prised at the noble lord moving the pre- 
vious question. That noble lord had also 
moved the previous question in the case 
of lord Castlereagh nine years ago [ Hear, 
hear!]. But, though the House then felt 
a strong wish to favour the noble lord 
(Castlereagh), the previous question was 
negatived almost unanimously. Whether 
theright of election should be with house- 
holders or freeholders, or with whatever 
part of the community, it was equally ne- 
cessary to watch over that right, and to 
punish those who attempted to violate it. 

hether we had Septennial or Triennial 
parliaments, or, according to the retormer* 
who lately discovered Mr. Prynne to be 
in favour of annual parliawents as“ Brevia 
Parliamentiaria Rediviva,”? meant short 
parliaments revived,’ [a laugh!] we 
were to have annual parliaments—still it 
would become the House to watch over 
the purity of elections, and to punish 
those who attempted to corrupt them. 
With respect to reform, the very measure 
was one of reform. The House had always 
the power of reforming itself, when it did 
its duty by applying the existing law to 
the punishment of offences, It had been 
said that the House having made the op- 
tion, and having committed Ferguson, 
ought not to vote his removal from office. 
But from the beginning, he had intimated 


*¢ If Prynne did not mean to advocate 
short parliaments, how came he to entitle 
his treatise on the subject ‘ Brevia Par- 
liamentaria Rediviva,’ which in plain Eng- 
lish is short parliaments revived.” Major 
Cartwright’s Letter to lord Holland, 
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that it was his intention to follow up the. 
motion for commitment with another for 
removal. He intreated the House to con- 
sider that it was no immaterial considera- 
tion for them, when they were on the 
verge of a general election, whether they. 
would visit an offence of this kind with the 
punishment which would be most severely 
felt by the individual. They all knew. 
that commitment to Newgate was a 
punishment, which would soon be forgot- 
ten; in fact, it was lighter than remain- 
ing in the custody of the serjeant at arms. 
as the daily fees were so heavy, that it 
formed a much more severe punishment. 
than commitment to Newgate. 

The previous question being put, ‘‘ That 
the question be now put,” the House di-. 
vided : 

Majority 
Mr. Wynn’s motion was consequently 
ost. 


Prince ReEGENT’s MESSAGE RESPECT-, 
ING THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF. 
Kent.] Lord Castlereagh presented the; 
following Message from the Prince Re-, 
gent: 


“ Georce P. R. 

“The Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf ofhis Majesty, thinks’ 
it right to acquaint the House of Com: 
mons, that he has given the Royal Consent 
to a marriage between his royal highness 
the duke of Kent, and her serenehighness 
Mary Louisa Victoria, widow of the late 
prince of Leiningen, and sister of the 
reigning duke of Saxe Cobourg of Saal- 
feld, and of his royal highness Leopold 
George Frederick prince of Cobourg of 
Saalfeld.—His RoyalHighness ispersuaded 
that this alliance cannot but be accepta- 
ble to his majesty’s faithful subjects ; and 
he has the fullest reliance on the concur- 
rence and assistance of the House of 
Commons, in enabling him to make a 
suitable and proper provision with a view 
to the said marriage. G. P. R.” 


The House agreed, “to return his: 
Royal Highness the thanks of this House. 
for his most gracious communication of: 
the intended marriage between his royal 
highness the duke of Kent and her serene 
highness Mary Louisa Victoria, widow of. 
the late prince of Leiningen, and sister of 
the reigning duke of Saxe Cobourg of 
Saalfeld, and of his royal highness Leo- 
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pold George Frederick prince of Cobourg 
of Saalfeld ; to express our entire satis- 
faction at the prospect of this alliance with 
a Protestant princess of illustrious family, 
and to assure his Royal Highness that 
this House will immediately proceed to. 
the consideration of his Royal Highness’s 
gracious message, in such a manner as 
shall demonstrate the zeal, duty, and af- 
fectionate attachment of this House to his 
majesty’s person and family, and a due 
regard to the importance of any measure 
which may tend to secure the succession 
of the crown in his majesty’s illustrious 
house.” 


IrisH Assessep TAxEs.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Assessed Taxes of Ireland, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
had been supposed in Ireland that parlia- 
ment was pledged to the repeal of the 
Window Tax, in consequence of the de- 
claration made by Mr. Corry, at thetime he 
first proposed the tax as chancellor of the 
exchequer in the Irish parliament, and on 
subsequent occasions. But whatever had 
been the original intention of the au- 
thor of it, nothing then held out could 
afford a reasonable hope of its repeal 
at a time when the necessities of the 
empire absolutely required its conti- 
nuance as a permanent source of income. 
The same plea might be put forward for 
England; but it was well known that 
many of the customs, originally for the 
period of the war, had been rendered 
permanent since its termination, and made 
a part of the consolidatedfund. Parliament 
could not, in justice to the public creditor, 
take off the Window Tax, till another 
equivalent fund was created for the pay- 


ment of the interest of the National Debt. 
The fair question was, how much ought 
Ireland to contribute to the resources of 
the empire? And if the portion allotted 
to her at the time of the Union was a fair 
one, she was now greatly deficient. The 
produce of her present taxes was far below 
the charge on her. The charge amounted 
to six millions and a half; while her 
income, last year, was but five, leaving a 
deficiency of a million and a half. He 
felt, however, that it must be the wish of 
parliament so to proportion the pew on 
each country, as would, in the result, be 
most beneficial to all. In that view, look- 
ing to the distressed situation of Ireland 
for the last three years, he thought it be- 
coming the justice and liberality of par- | 
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liament to afford her some relief. Of the 
Window Tax accordingly he was prepared 
to grant a reduction, and he would ver 
shortly explain the nature of his proposi- 
tion for that purpose—noticing also the 
principal alterations he proposed to intro- 
duce under other heads. But he must first 
state, that he had no intention of proposing 
any alteration in the Hearth Tax. From 
the Window Tax, which was necessarily felt 
to be very severe in its pressure, he pro- 
= to make a reduction of 25 per cent, 
ringing it to what it had been before the 
last augmentation: since which, he was 
obliged to allow there had been a continual 
falling off in the proceeds of the tax. 
That sprang, perhaps, from the general 
stagnation in business, which peculiarl 
affected Ireland—she feeling, in a muc 
higher degree than this country, the loss 
occasioned by the want of consumption 
consequent on the war. It might seem 
that an entirely new scheme was more 
advisable; but considering the fate of that 
proposed by the gentleman at the head of 
the department in Ireland, he was led to 
believe that an abatement of the tax, as 
already existing, would give more general 
satisfaction. By the law, as it before 
stood, no house in Ireland having less 
than seven windows paid a duty. It was 
now moreover proposed, that in houses 
with more than that number, of which a 
great proportion was let in lodgings to 
poor people, 1s. a window only should be 
charged, but with the condition that this 
‘aliclgence could be granted only in such 
cases where the windows were used not 
only for light, but also for the admission of 
air. Of late years great additions had 
been made to all the taxes on carriages, 
servants, and all the rest pressing more 
peculiarly on the higher orders. The laws 
imposing them had been looked upon as 
sumptuary laws, necessary for prohibitin 
imprudent show and ostentation. On eac 
of these he now intended a great relief, in 
the hope that diminishing the duty on 
carriages, would produce employment for 
the manufacturer, and that a general 
abatement in the taxes would operate as 
an inducement to gentlemen of property, 
now absentees, to reside at home. On all 
descriptions of carriages a great abatement 
of duty would be made, but more parti- 
cularly on one class, which he might call 
the national one, jaunting cars. The duty 
on keeping that vehicle, which bad been 
6/. 10s. was now to be reduced to two 
‘guineas; and he had reason to believe 
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that that boon would be received with the 
greatest satisfaction. Having given this 
short view of the most material alterations 
he would move, “* That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the Taxes imposed 
by former Acts of Parliament on horses 
servants, carriages, &c. do from hence- 
forth cease and determine ; and that the 
duties specified in the Schedule annexed 
be substituted in lieu of them.” 

The first Resolution respecting the 
hearth duty having been read, 

Sir H. Parnell said, that it was the re- 
gulation for the collection of the hearth 
tax which had made it so obnoxious to 
the people of Ireland. For the purpose 
collecting this duty, a power was given 
to enter all houses, and take an account 
of the number of the hearths. If it was 
said that for many years after the enact- 
ment of this tax there had been no com- 
plaints respecting this power, he should 
answer, that there had been formerly much 
leniency in the collection of the taxes in 
Ireland, and therefore the power had not 


been complained of, which now that the | 
in it. 
found very grievous. The hon. baronet | 
then read the proceedings respecting the. 

Englend! in the first year of 


laws were rigorously enforced, had been 


hearth tax in 
the reign of William and Mary. The 
king, in that year, sent a Message to the 
House of Commons, in which he offered, 
as he had heard that the hearth tax was 
grievous to the people, to consent to its 
regulation and entire appeal. The Com- 
mons expressed their admiration and gra- 
titude at this unprecedented offer, and an 
act was passed to repeal it, which recited 
the king’s message, and stated, that the tax 
was “not only a grievance to the poorer 
sort, but a badge of slavery to the whole 
people,” by allowing every man’s house 
to be searched by persons not known to 
him. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would dispense equal justice to Ireland, 
and relieve it from ‘ this badge of sla- 


bes 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- | 


served, that he certainly could not object 
to any argument which proceeded on the 
justice of applying the same principles of 
revenue and government to Ireland which 
had been established in Great Britain. 
There was, however, a very material dif- 
ference, in a constitutional point of view, 
between the present hearth tax in Ireland, 
and the mode in which it was formerly 
levied in this country. The collecting 
officer in Ireland could not enter into 


2nd. 
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every room of a house in order to make 

a correct return, but was obliged to form 

an estimate upon a general view, the 

tenant being obliged to show the ees 4 
if he objected to it. It should be recol- 

lected, that if Ireland were relieved from 

the burthen in question, some equivalent 

measure, probably in the shape of a house 

tax, must be resorted to. Much consi- 

deration had been given to the question of 
how far it might be expedient to substi- 
tute a tax on houses for the window tax, 

but he had great reason to believe that the 

people of that country would not approve 

of such a commntation. 

Sir H. Parz.w said, that if the Irish 
hearth tax were repealed, he should not 
at present press for the repeal of the win- 
dow tax. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, that the hearth 
duty of Ireland was one of the most an- 
cient taxes in that country, having been 
levied so long ago as the reign of Charles’ 
It was also that which had under- 
gone the smallest increase from timetotime. 
Considerable reduction had even been 
At the period of the Union, 
every house having more than two hearths 
was taxed; but, since the Union, none 
under four. This regulation went to 
exempt almost the whole of the agricul- 
tural for there was scarcely a 
farm-house which possessed more than four » 
hearths or seven windows. It was in 
every respect, both with regard to the 
duty imposed, and the mode of collection, 
a measure of less severity than that which 
went formerly by the same name in Eng- 
land. He would ask the hon. baronet, if 
he was prepared to propose a tax which 
would press in a lighter degree upon Ire- 
land than the ancient one to which he had 
thought proper to object ? 

Mr. Denis Browne was not aware of 
we of the abuses complained of in the 
collection of the tax. It had been repre- 
sented as unconstitutional; but he could 
not call any thing established by law un- 
constitutional. Should it be abolished, 
the chancellor of the exchequer must stand 
up in his place and propose a tax on lea- 
ther, or some other that would be ten 
times more burthensome to the lower 
orders than the hearth tax. He supposed 


it would be deemed constitutional to throw 
the burthen from the rich upon the poor 
[a laugh]. 

Sir. F. Flood was of opinion, that the 
continuance of such a tax was an indig- 
nity thrown on Ireland. When it was 
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found that such a tax bore heavily in 
England, it was repealed; but no matter 
how heavily it pressed on Ireland, still it 
must be continued. But it was their in- 
terest to relieve Ireland as much as possi- 
ble from her burthens, as the more she 
possessed, the more she would have to 
share with England. Ireland ought not 
to be kept in slavery by the weight of a 
tax which was in England found insup- 
portable. Ireland had expended her blood 
and her treasure in the defence of this 
country, and was entitled to some little 
consideration. He was astonished to hear 
Irish gentlemen opposing a measure which 
was intended to afford relief to their con- 
stituents. He thought some of those hon. 
members would e rather an awkward 
figure when they re-appeared before their 
constituents, and had nothing to say, but 
“I have given a great vote against you 
when your interests came under discus- 
sion”—([Hear! and a laugh].—The con- 
tinuance of the present tax was a hardship ; 
it was as much as to say, “ You, Ireland, 
shall be kept in slavery, though we relieve 
ourselves from it, mn 9 though the tax we 
now impose on you was, in the time of king 
William, declared to be a badge of slavery 
too oppressive to be borne.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repel- 
led the idea of Ireland being subjected 
either to oppression or slavery. The 
measure he was about to propose was for 
the relief of the people oF that country, 
and was not intended to oppress them. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald thought it was 
unfair to propose the repeal of the Irish 
hearth tax, at a time when England was 
saddled with Ireland’s debts, without of- 
fering some other means by which the 
amount of the tax might be made good. 
He did not hear that any complaints ex- 
isted in Ireland relative to the tax, save 
by the lower classes, and on that ground 
he had himself the honour of proposing a 
new regulation. He was rather surprised 
that, when those taxes, the hearth and 
window tax, had been raised some time 
past, neither the hon. baronet (sir H. Par- 
nell) nor his right hon. friend (sir J. 
Newport) seemed inclined to propose a 
repeal or a reduction of them; but now, 
when his right hon, friend proposed a re- 
duction, a total repeal was demanded. He 
hoped the House would not depart from 
its duty by any observations relative to 


the opinions of their constituents. He, 
for one, should not be affected by such 
observations. He was aware that he might 
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be considered as bound to support the tax, 
but those who knew him must be con- 
vinced that no consideration could induce 
him to support a tax or any other measure 
which he did not fully conceive to be ne- 
cessary. 

Sir John Newport was surprised that he 
should have been alluded to, or insinua- 
tions thrown out against him, when he had 
not offered a word on the subject. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald declared, that he 
had no intention whatever of throwing out 
any insinuation against the right hon. ba- 
ronet. 

Sir John Newport said, he must have 
mistaken the right hon. member with re- 
spect to the question before them. He 
conceived that the tax having been re- 
pealed in England in consequence of the 
severity with which its pressure was felt, 
might show to the House the impropriety 
of its continuance in Ireland. @ ace 
knowledged that as the tax was to be mo- 
dified it would not be easy to find out one 
which pressed less heavily on the people ; 
but as it appeared on the Statute Book 
that such a tax was an oppressive one, he 
wished, for the sake of consistency, that 
the chancellor of the exchequer would 
raise the annual sum of 40,0002. in some 
other manner. He should, however, pro- 
test against that doctrine, which said that 
no repeal of a tax, however grievous, 
ought to take place, unless the person 
proposing that repeal pointed out other 
means of raising a similar sum. 

Mr. Peel thought it would be better not 
to force his right hon. friend to substitute 
the house tax in lieu of the hearth tax, 
which must be the consequence of agrec- 
ing tothe present amendment. The best 
course would be to continue the old 
duty until the next session, and then to 
consider whether some substitute could 
not be adopted. 

Sir H. Parnell having consented to 
withdraw his amendment, the resolution 
was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, That a tax of 15s. per window, be 
paid on certain windows in Ireland, speci- 
fied in the schedule. 

Sir John Newport said, that without 
then entering into the detail of the window 
tax, or of the solemn pledges given that 
it was to be repealed, as it was considered 
only a war tax, he meant to propose a 
farther reduction than that proposed by 
the chancellor of the exchequer. If a 
reduction of 50 per cent were to be made, 
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it would be most beneficial to the poor, as 
it would reduce the tax upon seven win- 
dows from 15s. to 10s. He wished to in- 
form the House, that in comparing the 
accounts of 1814 and 1818, it was found 
that no less than one-tenth of the windows 
of the kingdom of Ireland within that 
period had been closed up to avoid the 
tax, and he should appeal to the House 
whether such a circumstance was not cal- 
culated to have a most injurious effect, 
particularly on the poorer classes, by de- 

riving them of air and light? Taxation 
in Ireland had within a short period in- 
creased with a rapidity which was griev- 
ously felt; and, if the taxes of England 
had increased with equal rapidity, that 
country, great as it was, must have se- 
verely felt the pressure of her taxes. It 
was stated, that there was a deficiency in 
the revenue of Ireland; but what was the 
cause of it? Inducements ought to be 
held out to absentees to return and reside 
in Ireland, by which measure there would 
be means afforded to the poor of procur- 
ing employment, and of paying their 
taxes. Ifthe absentees _ their portion 
of the assessed taxes in Ireland, the bene- 


fit arising to that depressed country would 


be great. To England the pressure of the 
taxes in Ireland was very injurious, as lre- 
land was her best, or at least, one of her 
best customers. In 1813, the amount of 
the importation from this country into the 
different ports of Ireland, including the 
produce of the woollen manufactories and 
of the potteries, exceeded three millions, 
while in 1817, when the effects of taxa- 
tion were severely felt, it amounted to a 
sum not much greater than 1,100,000/. 
The right hon. baronet concluded by 
moving, That the reduction of the window 
tax should be 50 instead of 25 per cent. 
Sir F. Flood said, they had now, he 
trusted, come to their strong ground. By 
the returns on their table it appeared, that 
last year the tax had produced 54,311/. 
6s. Zid. less than it had in the preceding 
ear. This was a proof that it was an 
improper tax, and not likely, at the pre- 
sent rate, to be beneficial. By allowing a 
reduction of 25 per cent, the chancellor 
of the exchequer admitted that the tax 
was heavier than the people could sustain; 
and, therefore, he trusted the right hon. 
gentleman would agree to the proposition 
of his right hon. friend, and lower it in 
aratio of 50 percent. No less than seven 
millions a year were taken from Ireland ; 
which he conceived to be a sort of income 
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tax. He begrudged, from his heart, the 
spending of that money in a hostile coun- 
try, and he hoped every one who went 
there, from principles of curiosity or dissi- 
pation, would be disappointed in their 
views. The right hon. gentleman had a 
benevolent heart, and he hoped he would 
so far extend his benevolence, as to take 
off another 25 per cent in addition to that 
which he had already conceded. Ifhe did 
so, he could assure him, that the people of 
Ireland would be both happy and grateful 
for the favour. 

Mr. Peel said, that if, as had been assert- 
ed, the faith of the Irish parliament was 
pledged not to continue this tax, on the 
conclusion of peace, then the House had 
scarcely any discretion on the subject. 
The legislature ought, as it appeared to 
him, in that case, to give up the tax. But 
he denied that this was the fact. When, 
on a former occasion, a right hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Plunkett) had 
argued, from the preamble of the act of 
1800, granting this tax; that it was meant 
to be continued only in time of war, not 
having the act by him, he was obliged to 
pass over that part of his statement. The 
preamble of that act sat forth, that, to 
support a certain number of men, the 
window tax was granted to his majesty for 
ayear. This the right hon. and learned 
gentleman stated—but he forgot to state 
also, that, by the same act, many other 
duties and customs, on tea, sugar, wine, 
tobacco, &c. were also granted, So that 
if the right hon. and learned gentleman’s 
argument — any thing, it proved 
this, that all these duties, as well as that 
on windows, should be removed at the re- 
turn of peace—a proposition that could 
not be maintained by any individual. If 
there were any intention to repeal this tax, 
some trace would be found of that inten- 
tion in the proceedings of parliament. 
But none such could be discovered. He 
conceived, therefore, that the argument 
relative to the good faith of parliament 
having been pledged, fell to the ground. 
When he said this, he begged to observe, 
that he was sure the right hon. and learned 
gentleman, 'in making the statement he 
had done, was not influenced by a desire 
to mislead the House, but that he had 
quoted the preamble of the act, believing 
it to refer alone to the window tax. If it 
were considered merely as a war tax, it 
was very extraordinary, that, in the years 
1806-7, when the right hon. baronet ren- 
dered various annual taxes permanent, and 
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this amongst the number, he never thought 
of making a special reservation with re- 
spect to it. As to the policy of doing 


away the tax, it was a subject that could 


alone be considered by a general refe- 
rence to the state of the country. Now, 
in the last year, the total charge for Ire- 


dJand, interest of the debt, miscellaneous 


services, &c. was 4,885,000/. The total 
revenue was 4,388,000/., leaving a defi- 


ciency of 497,000/. This would be in- 


creased to a very considerable extent by 
the reduction proposed by his right hon. 


friend; and, if a reduction of 50 per cent 


was agreed to, on the suggestion of the 
right hon. baronet, the additional deficit 
would be about 153,000/. Supposing, in 
future years, the finances of Ireland not 
to increase, this sum, added to the amount 
of the existing deficiency, would leave a 
sum of 560,000/.—a deficiency of revenue 
to meet existing charges in Ireland, which 
must be supplied by remittances from this 
country. ‘The charge payable in England, 
on account of the lrish debt, was 
4,476,000/. That extent of burthen, for 
which Ireland was pledged at the time of 
the Union, this country had taken on her- 
self. Ifto that were added the deficiency 
in the consolidated fund of Ireland, the 
whole extent of burthen, for which this 
country had become liable on account of 
Ireland, would be found not less than 
What was the 
amount of the debt of Ireland, previous to 
the Union, the interest of which was 
chargeable on the revenue of Ireland? 
The interest, at the time of the Union, was 
1,682,000/. ‘The interest of the debt which 
Ireland at present paid was 1,690,0001., 
being only a difference of 8,000/. between 
the interest of the debt paid before the 
Union, and that which was paid at pre- 
sent. The expense of the civil list, the 
army establishment, &c. of Ireland, was, 
independent of the debt, 3,100,000/., and 
the income to meet it was 4,388,0001.— 
leaving the sum of 1,288,000/. applicable 
to the payment of the interest of the debt, 
and various other charges. Beyond that 
sum of 1,288,000/. Great Britain was 
bound to make good every deficiency. He 
did not mean to say, that she had not a 
right to do so. Undoubtedly she had, as 
the treasuries were consolidated. But he 
thought it was necessary to bring the fact 
distinctly before the House. These were 
considerations they could not leave out of 
the question, when they were called on to 


repeal a tax of this kind. It was useless 
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to say, that his right hon. friend ought to 
repeal taxes, and also to find a substitute 
for them—as if he had any more interest 
in the repeal and application of taxes than 
any other individual in the country. The 
fact was, when he was called on to give 
up taxes, it ought to be considered how 
the exigencies of the country were to be 

rovided for without them. Let the 

ouse recollect the number of taxes par- 
liament had been asked to repeal in the 
present session. Discussions had taken 
place on the leather tax, the salt duties, 
the window tax, and several others. Now, 
he would put it to gentlemen, when it was 
stated, a few days since, that the public 
service required 21,000,000/. while the 
supply to meet it amounted to only 
7,000,000/. whether they would compel 
his right hon. friend to give up sources 
of revenue, which were essentially neces- 
sary to the welfare of the state ? 

Sir J. Newport said, that his reason for 
not making an express reservation with 
respect to this tax in 1806-7, was, because 
he knew not, at the time of the existence 
of any such thing as a war tax in Ireland. 
No reservation was therefore necessary. 
He conceived that parliament was pledged, 
at the conclusion of peace, to remove 
this impost, whether they made good the 
sum for which it was said to be pledged 
by new regulations, or by imposing other 
taxes. But what he might have done in 
1806-7 had nothing to do with the subject 
under consideration. Whatever his con- 
duct might formerly have been, it could 
not saathaie him from expressing his opi- 
nion now, as to that which appeared to 
him to be best for the public interest. 
This he should always do, as his consci- 
ence dictated, without any view to popu- 
larity. 

Mr. James Butler thought that some 
other mode of taxation would be prefera- 
ble to the present ; he left it to the fertile 
mind of the chancellor of the exchequer 
to devise what ; he should only state, that 
900 four wheel carriages, and 5,000 two 
wheel carriages, had been put down in 
Ireland in the last year. The same 
amount of taxation might be easily raised 
where the mode was not unpleasant. He 
knew a parish in Kilkenny where there 
had existed the greatest difficulty in col- 
lecting tithes, till the rector agreed to 
take 9s. 6d. an acre, and afterwards they 
were regularly paid. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, it was unne- 
cessary for him to touch on the subject 
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of the good faith of parliament being 
ledged for the repeal of the window tax 
in time of war, that argument having been 
triumphantly refuted by his right hon. 
friend. In adverting to this question, if 
they allowed themselves to be guided by 
the statements contained in the petitions 
of their constituents, they would have lit- 
tle discretion left. No man lamented 
more deeply than he did the accumulated 
distresses to which different parts of Ire- 
land had been subjected. But, when 
they were called on to remove taxes, this 
was not the only point they were to con- 
sider ; it was for them to look to the state 
of the empire at large. He admitted that 
taxation had been laid on in Ireland, to 
an extent which defeated its object; but 
when this was complained of, it should be 
recollected, that, if the system had not 
been resorted to, the consolidation of the 
treasuries could not have taken place. 
He contended that this country had 
acted most fairly towards Ireland. If the 
assessed taxes had not been raised to a 
Jevel, nominally, with those of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland would, in the last year, have 
been chargeable with a sum of 6,800,000/., 
which England became accountable for, 
in consequence of the consolidation of the 
treasuries. Whien this was the fact, it 
was not fair to say, that the evils of Ire- 
land were all attributable to the assessed 
taxes. It had been made a source of 
complaint, that, while England was freed 
from seventeen million of war taxes, none 
had been remitted in Ireland. The answer 
to this was evident. Ireland, as the right 
hon. baronet had stated, had no war taxes, 
and, therefore, couldbe relieved from none. 
With respect to the subject immediately 
under consideration, he should only ob- 
serve, that the House ought not to act 
from their feelings, but with a view to a 
conscientious though painful discharge 
of their duty. He should support the 
proposition of his right hon. friend for a 
diminution of 25 per cent, but he must 
oppose the motion which the right hon. 
baronet wished the House to accede to. 
Mr. R. Shaw having expressed his 
sentiments fully on a former occasion, 
did not feel it necessary now to address 
the House at any length; but he wished 
to call their attention to the speech of 
Mr. Corry, the chancellor of the Irish 
exchequer, when the window tax was first 
introduced by him, in which it was dis- 
tinctly stated to be a war tax. So far 
from the proposed alleviation of the tax 
(VOL. XXXVIII.) 
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being likely to deteriorate the revenue, he 
felt satisfied that it would increase it. The 
hon. gentleman, in proof of this statement, 
quoted the returns, for several years, 
under the assessed taxes, from which it 
appeared, that, in every department, as 
the impost was increased, the sum de- 
rived from it was diminished. He felt it 
would be policy in the right hon. gentle- 
man to agree to his right hon. friend’s mo- 
tion. He had received several’ commu- 
nications from Dublin since the debate in 
that House on the window tax, and had 
particularly received one that morning 
from a physician, who stated that the offer 
which had been made from the board of 
excise, allowing persons, on application, 
to open those windows which had been 
closed to avoid the window tax, and which 
might be supposed necessary for the pro- 
motion of health, had not been generally 
known, otherwise many more applications 
would have been made. Besides, as those 
windows were generally built up with lime 
and mortar, a certain inconvenience 
would ensue from taking advantage of 
this temporary accommodation. 

Mr. Leslie Foster observed, that no less 
than five chancellors of the exchequer for 
Ireland since the pledge was supposed 
to have been made respecting the removal 
of the window tax on the return of peace, 
and although some of them were known 
to entertain political sentiments ver 
different from those of others, they all 
concurred in continuing the window tax, 
without ever supposing that they were 
violating the faith of parliament. He was 
convinced that his right hon. friend the 
chancellor of the exchequer would feel a 
very sensible gratification in reducing in 
any way the burthens that pressed on Ire- 
land; and of this a very manifest proof 
was given in the schedule now proposed, 
and which gave exemptions to every class 
of the people who could be supposed 
absolutely incapable of enduring the 
weight of the tax. It would not, howe- 
ver, be doing justice to his right hon. 
fricnd to confine their view to the window 
tax alone; for if gentlemen would take 
the trouble of looking over the schedule 
of the assessed duties, they would find 
that the reduction of 25 per cent was ex- 
tended throughout. The value of this 
remission, he was convinced, would be 
duly felt by the people of Ireland, and 
indeed his right hon. friend would perhaps 
require rather to justify himself to the 
English and Scotch members, for not ex- 
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tending an equal remission to their con- 
stituents, than find a difficulty in excusing 
himself to the members for Ireland for 
not proceeding farther. 

Mr. Chichester said, that after what had 
been stated by his right hon. friend, the 
secretary for Ireland, of the deficiency 
which actually existed in the public in- 
come of Ireland, it might appear absurd 
in him to vote for a farther diminution of 
25 per cent on the window tax; but as 
members who had given that opinion, had 
been repeatedly called on to name any 
mode of supplying the deficiency thus 
created, he felt himself justified in the 
vote which he gave, by recommending to 
the chancellor of the exchequer a com- 
plete revision of the distillery system; as 
he was convinced that that branch of the 
revenue might, under due regulations, be 
made a source of supply for more than 
was wanted, instead of being, as now, 
productive in many instances of expense, 
and in some of much vexation. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that he was 
ready to allow that no charge of want of 
impartiality existed against the govern- 
ment on the ground of taxation, as they 
had taken the fullest means to impose 
taxes upon England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land to the utmost limit of their respec- 
tive capacities. With regard to the tax 
then under discussion, the general im- 
pression in Ireland was, that it was a tax to 
continue only during the war ; that though 
no bond was signed to that effect, it was 
understood that it should determine and 
cease with the return of peace. But then 
it was alleged, that it remained unrepealed 
during the short peace of Amiens, and 
that therefore, because the Irish people 
did not betray what was called “ an igno- 
tant impatience of taxation,’ they were 
not justified at this time in demanding its 
repeal. That was not, be it as it may, 
the strongest part of the case. It was a 
tax — oppressive, barren in the pro- 
duction of revenue, but most fatally fer- 
tile in a harvest of disease, 
and death. When the revenue was so 
trivial, and the direful effects so aggra- 
vated and destructive, he could not but 
wonder at the attempt to persevere. 
But of all the strange arguments in its 
support, none equalled that of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fitzgerald), who 
grounded the necessity of its continuance 
on the generous sacrifices made by Eng- 
land, in taking upon itself to pay the 
debt, as he called it, of Ireland. That 
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was, in plain words, that ministers had 
made the people of England pay that 
debt, which the same ministers had in- 
curred in Ireland. Gentlemen talked of 
the engagements of Ireland, and of her 
inability to discharge them. At what 
time, and under what circumstances, did 
these engagements take place? Were 
they not imposed by that foul act called 
the Union? An act which outraged every 
feeling of public honour and good faith. 
At the period of that forced connexion 
Ireland owed little or no debt. What the 
ministers had since incurred it was non- 
sense to call the debt of Ireland. But, 
forsooth, they were unwilling to press 
farther. For that determination the coun- 
try owed them no obligation. They 
could not extend their taxes, because 
they had gone to their utmost limit. It 
was not, as had been said, the duty of the 
committee to find a substitute for the re- 
peal of atax. Parliament had a right to 
demand of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, before he sought an equivalent, to 
show that there existed no great sinecures, 
no unmerited pensions, no large military 
establishments, maintained for no good 
purpose. He would tell the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer that by 
reducing this tax and other hateful taxes 
such as that on illicit distillation, he would 
obtain a substitute, not indeed likely to 
give much to the exchequer, but which 
would prevent the necessity of much 
being taken out of it, namely, that tran- 
quillity in Ireland, which would render a 
large military force in that country unne- 
cessary. 

Lord Carhampton expressed his de- 
cided hostility to the window tax, but in 
its place recommended an extension of 
the hearth tax. He was induced to pro- 

ose this measure from having known that 
in Ireland, a running account was usually 
kept between the landlord and his tenants, 
in balancing which the unfortunate tenant 
was never known to see a single shilling 
inhis favour. However, when the hearth 
tax was more extended, the balance in 
favour of the poor farmer was usually found 
to be two shillings, which the unfortunate 
man had the satisfaction of being enabled 
to hand over to the tax-gatherer. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that nothing 
could be more painful to the feelings ot 
his right hon. friend and his colleagues 111 
office, than that of imposing burthens 
upon any part of the people, or more 
grateful to their wishes than that of al- 
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leviating the imposts of the people of Ire- 
land, who had of late submitted to severe 
privations in a manner that highly re- 
dounded to the honour of the national 
character. But unfortunately it was not 
possible, consistently with their duty, to 
ratify their wishes to the fullest extent. 
hey had, however, done all that was in 
their power. But this would not satisfy 
the hon. baronet. For, according to him, 
the reduction of places and pensions would 
enable the government to make still far- 
ther abatement. But that question had, 
he apprehended, been already amply dis- 
cussed, and the impracticability of any 
material reduction of the public burthens 
from that quarter madesutfliciently manifest. 
It, however, suited the hon. baronet still 
to maintain this language. He who recom- 
mended the country to abandon the pro- 
secution of a necessary and glorious warra- 
ther than submit to some additional taxa- 
tion, might consistentlyadvise, with the same 
professed view, the abandonment of that 
system which was necessary to secure the 
advantages of peace. Buta great majorit 
of that House would, he was persuaded, 
come to a very different conclusion, how- 
ever the hon. baronet might delight in 
those pictures which he was so much in 
the habit of laying before that House. 
As to the window tax, he maintained that 
the Irish were as much, if not more, able 
to bear that burthen than the Scotch; and 
it was besides to be recollected, that the 
tax could not be said to bear hard on the 
poor of Ireland, as it never extended to 
houses having less than seven windows ; 
om it was now proposed to exempt certain 
ouses from this tax altogether, while it 
was universally to be reduced to no less 
than 25 per cent. This amount of reduc- 
tion was, indeed, to take place in all the 
Irish assessed taxes. How, then, could 
it be said that every thing practicable was 
not done to lighten the burthens of Ire- 
land? It was indeed pretty obvious, con- 
sidering the exigencies of the state, that 
if any farther abatement of the taxation of 
Ireland were adopted, a substitute must 
be provided in some other part of the em- 
ire, or the revenue would become very 
madequate ; and it would not surely be 
argued, that Ireland should not bear its 
fair share of the public burthens. Eng- 
land was notoriously kind towards Ireland, 
and it would not * equitable that the 


latter should trespass upon that kindness. 
With respect to the amount of the debt 
of Ireland, he was prepared to maintain, 
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that that debt would have been much 
greater if it were not for the Union; for 
Ireland must have continued throughout 
the war to maintain its due share of the 
public expense, especially as it was the 
most exposed point of the empire to the 
attack of the enemy, and consequently its 
debt would have gone on increasing. It 
was idle, therefore, to assume that its ad- 
vanced debt was in any degree owing to 
the Union; and the gentlemen of Ireland 
would much better employ their talents 
and influence in producing this impression 
upon the minds of their countrymen, than 
in encouraging that dissatisfaction which 
was felt in Ireland, as it was but too likely 
to be felt among any people, with regard 
to the pressure of taxes. These taxes did 
not, he contended, bear more in proportion 
upon Ireland than upon any other part of 
the empire, while instead of suffering any 
additional pressure from the Union, she was 
actually so much relieved by the operation 
of that measure, that no less than half a 
million of her proportion of the public 
taxes was at present defrayed from the 
resources of England. On these grounds 
he felt himself bound to take his share of 
the unpopularity which might attach to 
the objection expressed against the re- 
duction of taxes proposed on the other 
side of the House. 

Sir George Hill approved of the course 
taken by ministers, and wished to take his 
full share of unpopularity for voting with 
them on the present question. 

Mr. J. Butler rose to rescue the resi- 
dent gentry of Ireland from the reflection 
cast upon them by lord Carhampton. He 
could assure the House, that whatever 
might have been the practice at other 
times in Ireland, no such thing as was that 
night stated, was ever heard of, since the 
noble lord had sold his property in that 
country. 

The committee divided: For the original 
motion, 80; Against it, 55; Majority, 25. 
The several Resolutions were then agreed 
to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 14. 

Corton Factories Bitt.] The Earl 
of Lauderdale rose, in pursuance of the 
prayer of the petition which he had sub- 
mitted to their lordships some days ago, 
to move that several persons be ordered 
to attend on Tuesday next, to give evi- 
dence before the committee on thié bill. 
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Four of the persons he proposed to call to 
the bar were petitioners in favour of the 
bill. One was the clergyman of the pa- 
rish, and another, one of the first surgeons 
in Manchester. As their lordships had 
agreed to hear counsel, it was proper that 
witnesses should be in attendance to be 
ready if called upon. He therefore moved, 
that the rev. Dr. Black, Mr. Samuel Ar- 
cher, Mr. W. Simmons surgeon, &c. be 
ordered to attend on Tuesday next. 

Lord Kenyon did not conceive that any 
farther evidence was necessary. The 
House had before them the evidence taken | 
in the committees of the Commons, and | 
he did not suppose that any thing could | 
occur to alter the opinion which he had 
already formed respecting this measure. 
That the evidence already in the posses- 
sion of the House was sufficient, was an | 
opinion given by most of the noble lords 
who spoke when the subject was last be- 
fore theirlordships. He therefore thought 
it would be a waste of their lordships time 
to hear farther evidence. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that as 
the noble lord had referred to what had 

assed in the House when the subject was 
ast under discussion, he should repeat the 
opinion he had then expressed. He held 
it to be perfectly competent to noble lords 
who opposed the bill to refuse hearing 
evidence, if there appeared nothing in the 
opening of the case, which, if proved, 
should induce them to alter their opinion. 
The noble lord supposed that the time of , 
the House would be wasted in hearing | 
evidence: but how could that be known 
before the case was heard? It was not 
possible that the noble lord could suppose 
the House would determine not to hear 
evidence in despight of whatever might 
be stated in the case of the petitioners, 
for nothing could be more repugnant to 
justice than such a decision. He could 
never believe that such a course would be 
adopted, notwithstanding the noble lord 
had expressed the intention, not only to 
himself, but to other noble lords who had 
great weight in that House. In a letter 
he had received from the noble lord, it 
was stated that himself and other noble 
lords had resolved to resist the examina- 
tion of witnesses. It appeared to him, 


however, that nothing could be more un- 
just than such a determination, founded 
on evidence taken two years ago. 
Lord Kenyon said, he had read with 
reat care the evidence now before the 
ouse, and was still of opinion that the 
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examination of witnesses would be quite 
unnecessary. Having formed so strong 
an opinion on the subject, he did not think 
it probable that any thing which might 
be stated on the part of the petitioners at 
the bar would induce him to alter that 
opinion. It was in this sense he had 
stated that he would resist the hearing of 
evidence. The noble earl had alluded to 
the circumstance of the evidence having 
been taken before a committee of the 
other House, so far back as two years ago. 
It was to be recollected, however, that 
the report of the committee was not made 
until May 1816, and that there was no 
probability of there being time during the 
remainder of that session to pass a bill. 
The events of the last session, and the 
manner in which parliament had been oc- 
cupied, would very well account for no 
bill having then been introduced. Now, 
however, when the state of the country was 
tranquil, the bill had been brought for- 
ward, and no new evidence had been re- 
quired as a ground for passing it in the 
other House. With regard to the time at 
which the measure came before their 
lordships, that was a circumstance over 
which they had no control. But when 
bills were brought up at a late period of 
the session, it was not fair to charge with 
precipitancy those noble lords who were 
anxious to see them passed. The House 
had made an order for hearing counsel, 
but he must repeat, as was intimated in 
the letter alluded to, that unless something 
was stated which should induce him to 
alter his opinion, which he was far from 
expecting would be the case, he would 
resist the examination of witnesses. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had 
read the noble lord’s letter with great 
care, and the impression on his mind was 
what he had already stated, namely, that 
the noble lord was determined to oppose 
the hearing of evidence, independently of 
the consideration of any thing that might 
be stated in the opening of the case. 
What had happened last year to prevent 
the introduction of a bill of this kind into 
the House of Commons, he did not know. 
He had heard, indeed, that sir Robert 
Peel had been indisposed ; but, notwith- 
standing all the respect he entertained for 
that hon. baronet, he could not consider 
that a sufficient reason for the delay, if 
the measure were as necessary as its sup- 
porters considered it to be. He was, 
however, authorized to state, by members 
of the committee of the other House, 
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that the universal opinion on making the 
report was, that the evidence had afforded 
no ground for any legislative proceeding. 
If the noble lord himself had introduced 
this bill to that House, he would doubt- 
less have thought it his duty to propose 
hearing evidence in support of the mea- 
sure in a committee. Nothing short of 
that could have been satisfactory to their 
lordships. How, then, could it be ex- 
pected that they would agree to pass a 
bill only upon such evidence as that which 
had been taken before the committee of 
the House? Among the persons he 
should propose to be examined, after the 
statement of counsel should be heard, 
were four of the principal petitioners in 
favour of the bill, and he expected that 
the facts which would be obtained from 
them would induce their lordships to 

ause before they passed this bill. He 

ad read with great attention all the evi- 
dence in the report on which the noble 
lord placed so much reliance, and could 
show that it abounded with inconsistencies 
and absurdities. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Cuimney Sweerers REGULATION 
Bitt.] Lord Auckland rose, to move 
that the Chimney Sweepers Regulation 
bill be read a third time this day six 
months. He did not at first expect that 
any thing could have occurred to have in- 
duced him to postpone a measure, the 
object of which was to put an end to a 
most severe labour so unnaturally imposed 
on children of a tender age; but the in- 
vestigation which had taken place in the 
committee proved the necessity of a delay 
to which he was reluctantly bound to ac- 
cede. During the investigation which 
had taken place, it had been asserted, that 
there were in this trade many well-dis- 
posed persons who treated the children 
they employed with humanity; but it 
was at the same time admitted that many, 
whether instigated by poverty or the de- 
sire of gain, were guilty of acts of great 
inhumanity, and that the unfortunate chil- 
dren employed as chimney-sweepers had 
often scarcely a home, and when they 
grew too large for their employment, 
were dismissed, destitute of any thing to 
support them, and without any means of 
rendering themselves useful to society. 
It had been suggested that these evils 
might be corrected by a modified bill; 
but it was his opinion, that the whole 
practice ought to be put an end to. 
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Abounding as this trade did with so many 
and such enormous evils, he could not 
approve of any attempt at modification, 
which, while it corrected some, would 
leave others in full vigour. Much had 
lately been said in that House on the im- 
propriety of imposing restrictions on la- 
bour, but he was sure that the afford- 
ing protection to the unfortunate children 
who were the objects of this bill could 
not be called interfering either with a free 
or a fair trade. What he conceived ought 
to be the principle which should guide 
their lordships in a case of this kind 
was, that no persons should be permitted 
to impose on others, and especially on 
children, any labour calculated to injure 
their health or impair their bodily strength. 
This was what no individual ought to be 
allowed to do for his own advantage ; and 
he never could suppose that their lord- 
ships would give their sanction to the 
continuance of a trade in which such a 
practice prevailed, especially as it ap- 
peared that it could be done away with 
at a very inconsiderable expense. He 
had been fully persuaded that to convince 
their lordships that the practice could be 
abolished was all that was necessary to 
induce them to agree to the bill. With 
this view he had entered into the investi- 
gation; and it would be found, that 
though there had been much contradic- 
tory evidence, yet that, after all that had 
been stated by persons of the utmost ex- 
perience, the preponderance was greatly 
in favour of the abolition of the practice. 
In the mean time, an address had been 
voted by their lordships, for the purpose 
of causing an experiment as to the prac- 
ticability of using machinery, to be made 
by the surveyor-general. That experi- 
ment had already commenced on a very 
extensive scale, and sixty of the most 
difficult chimnies had been swept without 
any failure. The result of the experi- 
ment would afterwards be considered 
by a board composed of bricklayers and 
masons ; but it was obviously impossible 
that this investigation could be brought 
to a conclusion during the present ses- 
sion. On that account he could not now 
press the third reading of the bill, but the 
delay would give farther time to the pub- 
lic for preparations to meet the change of 
practice, and might smooth many diffi- 
culties which otherwise would have oc- 
curred. The bill would be introduced 
early in the next session, with a full con- 
fidence of success in the accomplishment 
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of a measure which would prove not only 
beneficial to the individuals who were the 
objects of it, but to the whole community. 
The abolition of this practice might be 
said to raise at least one degree in the 
scale of civilization those who removed 
from themselves so disgraceful a stain. 
He concluded by moving, that the bill 
be read a third time this day six months. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Prince Recents MESSAGE RES- 
PECTING THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE 
oF Kent.] The Earl of Liverpool moved 
the order of the day for the consideration 
of the Prince Regent’s Message on the 
subject of the Marriage of the Duke of 
Kent with the Princess of Leiningen. 
After what had already passed in parlia- 
ment on the subject of making provision 
for the members of the royal family who 
might contract marriages with the con- 
sent of the Crown, it would not be ne- 
cessary for him to detain their lordships 
with any detailed observation on the pre- 
sent case. He should merely state, that 
it was the intention of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to propose to parliament the same 
arrangement as had already been sanc- 
tioned by their lordships in the case of the 
duke of Cambridge. He then moved an 
address of thanks to the Prince Regent 
for the communication, expressing their 
lordships satisfaction at the intended 
union, and their readiness to concur in 
the measures necessary for making a 
suitable provision for the royal duke. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he did 
not rise to oppose the motion; on the 
contrary, there were some circumstances, 
and particularly the relation in which the 
princess named in the message stood to 
an illustrious person with whom their 
lordships had condoled on account of a 
Jate melancholy event, which must render 
this alliance very satisfactory to parlia- 
ment and the country. The noble earl 
had stated that he intended to propose an 
arrangement of the same nature as that 
which had been sanctioned by parliament 
in the case of the'duke of Cambridge ; 
but he thought it due to the illustrious 
duke who was the object of the message, 
that from what he knew of the state of 
his affairs, it was but justice that an in- 
crease should be made to his present in- 
come. He had suffered considerable em- 
barrassments, but they arose from no im- 

rovidence on his part, but solely from 
nis having been left for several years 
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without any se og It could not be 
expected of him that he should particu- 
larize the embarrassments of his Royal 
Highness, but it appeared to him proper 
that their existence should be known. 
As the increase proposed was the same 
as that which had already been voted by 
parliament to the duke of Cambridge, it 
would doubtless receive the approbation 
of their lordships. 
The address was then agreed to. 


AvtEns.] Lord Holland rose to make 
the motion of which he had given notice 
for copies of correspondence between this 
and other governments on the subject of 
Aliens and Passports. He was induced to 
bring forward this motion partly on ac- 
count of a bill for renewing the Alien-act 
being in progress in another House, and 
partly with the view of bringing under 
the consideration of parliament the con- 
duct of the Prince Regent’s government, 
with respect to those unfortunate and 
oe persons who were exiled from 

rance. The papers he would move for 
were necessary to the right understanding 
ofthe bill now before parliament, and of the 
situation of the persons who would be 
liable to its operation. It was necessary 
that their lordships should possess the in- 
formation he called for, that they might 
not only rightly comprehend the extent 
of the Alien act, but all the system con- 
nected with it. With respect to the Alien 
act itself, when he considered it in rela- 
tion to the habits of the country, to the 
constitution, and to state policy, he could 
not but seriously disapprove it. Every 
thing concurred to make him object to 
that measure; but it was, above all, ne- 
cessary to consider what was the system 
intended to be built upon this act, and 
to be carried into effect by his majesty’s 
ministers throughout all Europe. But if 
inquiry and deliberation were necessary 
before, much more were they now neces- 
sary, when the persons who brought for- 
ward the measure varied so much as to 
the grounds on which they recommended 
it to parliament. When he some time 
ago asked the noble earl, whether there 
subsisted any engagements between his 
majesty’s government and any foreign 
state on the subject of aliens, the noble 
earl answered in the negative. When he 
again asked whether any intercourse or 
communication had taken place between 
his majesty’s government and forcign 
powers, relative to the considerations on 
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which this bill had been founded, the 
noble earl replied, that the measure was 
to be proposed solely on British views. 
But what had been stated in another 
place? there it had been declared that 
this bill was not rendered necessary by 
any view to our internal security, but 
for the purpose of defeating the machina- 
tions of certain proscribed and wretched 
individuals, who might otherwise find an 
asylum in this country, and conspire 
against the government of France. He 
did not wish to resort to any special plead- 
ing, for the purpose of displaying in any 
strong colours this discrepancy. It might 
not be difficult, though with somesubtlety, 
to reconcile the two, it might be said, 
that it was essential to the interests of 
this country that the peace of Europe 
should be preserved—that is was essential 
to the maintenance of the peace of Europe 
that tranquillity should be maintained in 
France, and that it was essential to the 
preservation of tranquillity in France that 
certain proscribed individuals should be 
prevented from taking refuge in this coun- 
try, where they might plot the disturbance 
of tranquillity in France. But how did 
this declaration appear, coming from that 
statesman who had taken so much merit 
to himself for the adjustment of the pre- 
sent system in Europe, obtained at the 
expense of so much blood and treasure? 
It was a rare acknowledgment, that the 
fabric he had, by unheard of sacrifices, 
raised, was after all found to be of so 
frail and tottering a nature, that if a 
few wretched homeless individuals should 
be allowed to breathe the air of Eng- 
land, or find a resting place in any 
part of this free country, it would infal- 
libly be overthrown. Yet this was the 
ground on which a new alien bill was pro- 
posed ; and as our financial policy was to 
be made to depend upon the transactions 
of foreign states with regard to loans, so 
with respect to our police, its regulations 
were to be made to depend upon the dic- 
tates of M. Fouche or M. de Caze, both 
of whom had been companions of the se- 
cretary of state for foreign affairs in his 
foreign negotiations. Was it consistent 
with the principles of the British constitu- 
tion—with the principles of liberty cherish- 
ed in Britain, that our police regulations 
should be thus made to depend upon the 
suggestions of foreign ministers? Yet 
this was the evident conclusion to be 
drawn from the measure. If the noble 


earl opposite dissented from it, did he 
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mean to say that the ministers of the 
Prince Regent possessed such all-seeing 
faculties as to be able of their own know- 
ledge to declare whether any foreigner 
who might arrive in this country was a 
friend of Buonaparté or the Bourbons ? 
It was evident that they must intend to 
take the opinion of the French minister 
on the character of any individual, before 
they put the law in force against him; 
and what was this but rendering the laws 
of this country subservient to the govern- 
ment of France—nay, to the police of 
France, that establishment (he meant no 
reflection upon the individual holding the 
office, his remark applying generally to 
that department of administration ), which 
had proved itself through the various 
stages of the revolution the most aban- 
doned and the most unjust that ever dis- 
graced even the most arbitrary monarchy. 
But it had been said somewhere else, that 
it was owing to the want of an alien law 
in the Netherlands, that persons had-been 
enabled to conspire there, and that the 
late atrocious attempt had been made -at 
Paris. He did not consider this argument 
in itself as worth powder and shot; but 
the fact was, unfortunately for those who 
used it, that for two -years whilst there 
had been no alien law in the Netherlands, 
no such attempt had been made, and it 
was only since that period, when an alien 
law had been enacted, that it had oc- 
curred. But how had it happened that 
an alien law had at length been enacted 
in the Netherlands? Was it the fact, that 
it was only at the repeated instigations of 
the British government that such a law 
had been resorted to? Was it the fact, 
that the king of the Netherlands had at 
length, in contradiction to his own better 
judgment, found himself compelled to 
adopt such a law ? What then became of 
all the pretences of the Alien bill not being 
a measure concerted with foreign powers ? 
If it was found that the Alien act was not 
passed for the security of Europe, but 
from that meddling policy in which Eng- 
land had lately engaged herself; if it was 
found that, after evincing an ignorance 
of what had been the policy of every state 
of Europe, after having forced the title 
of king on the sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, who had too much good feeling 
and good taste to wish for the appellation 
himself, we, the great restorers of Europe, 
who boasted of having recovered its inde- 
pendence, were performing the obscure 
duty, and following the base arts, of 7 
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petty minister of police, after deserting 
the great principles of the former govern- 
ment of the Netherlands; it was highly 
necessary that the House should be ac- 
quainted with the grounds of such a pro- 
ceeding. That we had compelled the 
king of the Netherlands to adopt this 
policy, in direct contradiction to that 
which had been the uniform policy of 
Holland, and under which that republic 
had flourished, and greatly increased in 
the principles of the 

etherlands had once been the very op- 
posite of those now pursued was clear from 
the statement of one of the great writers 
of this country, who knew those principles 
better than any other person—he meant 
sir W. Temple. In tracing the prospe- 
rity of that country, he had said, « that 
the object of its government had been to 
make that country the common refuge of 
all miserable men; that this was a prin- 
ciple from which no treaties could move 
them. Even during their dependence on 
Henry 4th of France, all persons banished 
from that country made Holland their re- 
fuge.” Those refugees, too, were con- 
nected with what was called the French 
party in Holland, so that there was parti- 
cular objection to them. He need not 
point out the advantage of such a line of 
policy. So strictly had it been pursued 
by Holland, that when in the time of 
Charles 2nd the earl' of Shaftesbury 
(a remarkable individual who had done 
much good, and of whom it was impos- 
sible, therefore, to speak without respect, 
though some of his measures were of a du- 
bious character) was forced to fly, where 
did he take refuge?—in Holland; he who 
had terminatedevery speech with “ Delen- 
da est Carthago,” as applied to Holland. 
Could there be a stronger proof that 
it was a fundamental maxim with that 
government to receive all who sought 
their protection. But his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, it seemed, had discovered a new 
system, and notwithstanding the dictum 
of William 3rd, which stated that country 
to be too small to maintain a large army, 
and too weak to repel a small one; after 
acting in defiance of that policy, and in 
opposition to what had been laid down by 
De Witt ; after doing what they had depre- 
cated, and dividing the Spanish Nether- 
lands between Holland and France, they 
proceeded to call on the former kingdom 
to depart from the principles that had 
made them a great state. The whole con- 
duct of ministers, indeed, with regard to 
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the Netherlands, had betrayed the most 
lamentable ignorance. The monarch of 
that country, who deserved every praise, 
who was actuated by the best disposition, 
the most sober judgment and the sound- 
est principles, had been forced to assume 
the title of king; and contrary to the 
opinion of the wisest statesmen, the Ne- 
therlands and Holland had been united 
under one government. These were the 
grounds on which he thought their lord- 
ships were entitled to have the papers for 
which he intended to move. The pro- 
gress of the Alien act had certainly 
brought the subject to his mind, but he 
called for these papers exclusively of that 
consideration. If their lordships agreed 
for their production, they would find that 
our foreign ministers were employed in 
hunting out a few miserable men, and 
marking them for destruction; that we 
were using our influence with all foreign 
governments to check every notion of 
liberality. He said this with reference to 
what fell from a noble earl opposite during 
the late war. After Napoleon had com- 
mitted that atrocious and unjustifiable 
act, the invasion of Spain, the noble earl 
said that the war had assumed a feature 
(this word, then very fashionable, had 
since gone rather out of use), different 
from what it had ever done before; that 
it became a war of the people; that the 
successes afterwards obtained over Napo- 
leon arose from the indignation of the 
people of Europe, and that our best hope 
was in the concurrence of the people. 
This was justly and properly said, but 
was the opinion of the people to be now 
considered as nothing? Did the noble 
lord now think that it was of no import- 
ance to have the concurrence of the peo- 
ple in our foreign policy? How did it 
happen that, go where you would, after 
these liberators and allies had so long 
managed the government of Europe, 
England was represented as being more 
emphatically opposed to liberty on the 
continent than any other nation? How 
happened it that even in comparison with 
a state which it might be imagined was 
not the must favourable to liberal consti- 
tutions, he meant Russia, this country was 
considered as the most inimical to freedom 
and liberality ?—Was it nothing that the 
opinions of the people throughout a 
should be enlisted against us? Was 

noble earl so thoroughly persuaded of the 
stability of the system he and his colleagues 
had completed, that he conceived there 
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was no possibility of war—of war, the 
theatre of which might be that country 
to which the present motion referred ? 
Should such a war occur, would it net be 
of some importance to us to have the 

ople of that country our friends? Did 
c not think he was carrying this farce 
of inference too far, for the sake of him 
who had been called no other than the 
constable of the peace for France?—Why 
resort to measures which tended still 
more to disgust the people of Europe 
with that policy which had emanated from 
the congress of Vienna, and had after- 
wards been confirmed by the congress of 
Paris? At any rate it was time for par- 
liament to know the whole of the system, 
and to see whether this country had the 
strength, the power, and the will to put it 
in force. He should therefore move, 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to have laid on the table of the 
House Copies or Extracts of all Cor- 
respondence that may have taken place 
since the 22nd of November, 1815, be- 
tween his Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and the Mi- 
nisters of any Foreign Powers, respecting 
the Treatment of Aliens in this country ; 
also, Copies or Extracts of all Correspon- 
dence that may have taken place since the 
22nd of November, 1814, between his 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and the British Ambassa- 
dor at the court of the Netherlands, re- 
lating to the granting of Passports to any 

ersons not being subjects of the United 
ingdom, or natives ot any of the States of 
the Netherlands.” 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he felt it 
imperative upon him to oppose the mo- 
tion, as being wholly unnecessary in any 
view of the subject to which the Alien 
bill related. The noble lord had admitted, 
that the Alien bill had been in some mea- 
sure the occasion of his thus addressing 
the House; and he (lord L.) had before 
explicitly stated, that that measure had 
not been adopted in consequence of any 
communication with foreign powers, but 
because it was expedient for the safety of 
this country. Whenever that measure 
should come before the House, he should 
be ready to show the expediency of it; 
but this was not the time for so doing. 
The noble lord had thought proper to 
connect the flight of certain persons to 
the Netherlands; but that this measure 

(VOL. XXXVIII.) 
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had any relation to negotiations, or con- 
cert with the government of France was 
altogether negatived by the fact, that under 
the last Alien bill onlyjthree persons were 
sent out of the country, and of those three 
not one of them was sent away upon any 
ground that had the least relation to the . 
affairs of the government of France. How, 
then could it be argued that this measure 
was at all connected with the police of 
France? This, however, was not an oc- 
casion for entering into the grounds of an 
act passed two years ago, or which was 
now again introduced; but he had no 
hesitation in saying, that it was neces- 
sary that such a measure should exist ; 
and when he said exist, he did not mean 
to apply the word exactly to an alien bill, 
because he was prepared to contend that, 
by the common law, the Crown had the 
power of sending aliens out of the coun- 
try; but it was necessary that facilities 
should be afforded to the executive go- 
vernment to send aliens out of the coun- 
try with as little delay as possible.-—It was 
essential that such a power should exist in 
the present state of the world, in order to 
prevent any danger that might arise. We 
must look at the state of Europe; and if 
alien laws were in operation amongst 
foreign powers, and under them they 
chose to send all aliens out of their territo- 
ries, were we to receive all the desperate 
and profligate characters of Europe, with- 
out having the means or the power of 
getting rid ofthem? He certainly thought 
it most fit on British principles, that go- 
vernment should have this power. He 
should not enter into the detail that the 
noble lord had given of the former policy 
of the Netherlands ; but he would assert 
that this government had never inter- 
fered with any other in the fair exercise 
of their legitimate powers. The noble 
lord had complimented the sovereign of 
the Netherlands, and there was, indeed, 
no one more deserving of panegyric; but 
when the noble lord alleged that we made 
him a king, he must refer the noble lord 
to the acts of that state, and he would 
there find that it was the voice of his own 
people that occasioned kis elevation. As 
to the objection to annexing the Nether- 
lands to Holland, this was not the time 
for entering on the question ; but he had 
no difficulty in stating (without disputing 
the authorities quoted, or their applicabi- 
lity to other times), that, for the interest 


-of Holland, the Netherlands, and Europe, 


no arrangement could have been more 
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wise. The union of Holland and the Ne- 
therlands had been approved of by all the 
statesmen of Europe who had the means 
of judging of its policy ; and he was satis- 
fied, that no people could be more at- 
tached to their sovereign than the people 
of the Netherlands were to their king. 
Every body knew what that attachment 
was before the French revelution; but, 
even now, there was no country where the 
people were more attached to their sove- 
reign. They had the advantage of en- 
joying their own laws and privileges, and 
a free constitution, he would say, mate- 
rially improved. It had unquestionably 
been the policy of Holland and this coun- 
ty to receive oppressed persons from 
whatever country, and much of our pros- 
perity in commerce and manufactures 
was attributable to this system. He 
hoped that such would always be our 
policy. Undoubtedly, he thought it wise 
to give an asylum to persons flying from 
their own country on account of their not 
being allowed the free exercise of their 
religion, or on account of political perse- 
cution; but, surely, some discrimination 
was to be allowed.—Hospitality was an 
excellent principle to act upon ; but, was 
it to be contended, for instance, in the 
ease of an individual, that, because he 
was hospitable, that therefore he was to 
receive all the bad characters who chose 
to obtain access to his house ? And was 
it to be contended, that, because a state 
acted generally upon the principle of 
giving an asylum to foreign refugees, that 
therefore it was to receive indiscrimi- 
nately the bad and good, that because 
industrious individuals were sheltered 
from persecution, that therefore all the 
thieves, villains, and murderers, in Europe, 
were to be received and sheltered without 
the slightest distinction? Were we to 
open our doors to the worst and most des- 
perate characters? Were we to be pre- 
eluded from sending out men tainted with 
every species of crime? for to that ex- 
tent did the noble lord’s reasoning go. 
We were not to open our doors to fo- 
reigners, except under condition of ad- 
mitting thieves and villains of every de- 
scription. The power of excluding such 
persons had been admitted in every sys- 
tem of international law, and by treaties 
stipulating to give up offenders, and call 
municipal regulations in aid of such stipu- 
lations. Whether such a system, and 


such treaties, _were wise or not he should 
not now inquire, but he adduced this as 
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an argument to show that the principle 
had been acted on. He thought that the 
noble lord had made out no case to justify 
the address proposed, and he must there- 
fore refuse his concurrence. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that the 
view with which he supported the motion 
of his noble friend was to ascertain the 
real object for which the Alien bill was 
to be again obtruded on their lordships. 
The reasons advanced by the noble earl 
did not go to justify such a measure as was 
in contemplation. If the danger against 
which it was designed to provide arose 
from any thing in the policy of other 
countries, as affecting this, it should be 
stated. If the measure was grounded on 
that power of exclusion, said to be univer- 
sally claimed as a right by other nations, 
the extent to which such a principle must 
go, would lead them far beyond the in- 
tended measure. Instead of sanctioning 
a temporary Alien bill, it would call for a 
perpetual enactment. He could not agree 
that it was a necessary consequence of 
present circumstances, that other nations 
who had an alien act should send their 
offal here; but if they should, was this the 
danger that we were to apprehend—that 
persons of this description would inundate 
the country, and make an attack on our 
own constitution? If so, what was the 
consequence ? Not that the present Alien 
bill should be a temporary measure, but 
that it must last as lone as there should 
be any one despotic power in Europe. In 
passing a temporary alien bill, they must 
have some reference to temporary circums 
stances. He would not say that circum- 
stances might not exist which would jus- 
tify such a measure as had been alluded 
to, but without such information as was 
called for, they must go to discuss the 
Alien bill on its own naked merits. Upon 
those grounds it was net difficult for him 
to anticipate that he should object to the 
bill; but for the present he should con- 
fine himself to the question before their 
lordships, which, for the reasons already 
stated, had his cordial support. 

Lord Holland made a short reply, in 
which he stated, that the intention of his 
motion was merely to show the object of 
the Alien bill, and had no reference to the 
number of persons who were sent out of 
the country. Many opportunities, how- 
ever, would occur for the discussion of the 
Alien act, when he would take upon him- 
self to show, that it was a most inhospita- 
ble measure; and that honest men were 
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exposed under it to the same inconveni- 
ence as persons of the most abandoned 
principles. The noble earl had entirely 
misunderstood him when he supposed him 
toassert that the people of Holland were dis- 
affected to their government. He believed 
the fact to be that they were contented 
under their present government; he had 
only denied that it was the wish of the 
king of the Netherlands to depart from 
the ancient form of government. Of this 
he was sure, however, that a measure like 
the Alien bill was not likely to ingratiate 
this country with the people of Holland. 
The motion was then negatived, 
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Petition OF WILLIAM CosBETT. ] 
Lord Cochrane said, he held in his hand a 
Petition on a subject as interesting as any 
that had ever been considered within the 
walls of that House. It procceded from 
an individual who had been induced to 
exile himself from his country in conse- 
quence of those notorious and flagrant acts 
of spies and informers, by which the le- 
gislature had been excited to adopt the 
measures of the last session of parliament. 
This petition referred to two documents— 
affidavits sworn before the mayor of Phila- 
delphia, whose hand-writing was attested 
by the British consul. One of those affi- 
davits was signed by William Stevens, a 
person who was implicated in the various 
transactions that had induced parliament 
to consent to the suspension of the con- 
stitution; the other signed by Charles 
Pendrill, who was also implicated in the 
same transactions. These affidavits placed 
the whole matter in the most clear and 
explicit point of view, showing that those 
transactions were attributable to the ma- 
chinations and efforts of the spies and in- 
formers, and chiefly of Oliver. They de- 
scribed indeed such practices on the part 
of Oliver, that he was persuaded the 
House would feel it incumbent on them 
to institute an inquiry into the subject. 
The propriety and necessity of such an in- 
quiry was obvious, and he trusted that mi- 
nisters would not oppose it. He would 
add, that the petition was exceedingly re- 
spectful; perhaps, indeed, the most so he 
had ever had the honour to present. It 
was from a great political writer, who had 
thought it necessary to leave the country 
when the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act was in the contemplation of the 
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legislature. It was not necessary for him 
to enter into the subject matter of it, but 
it prayed the House to take into consider- 
ation the annexed public documents. It 
stated various matters; and among others 
the conviction of the petitioner that it was 
in the contemplation of ministers to esta- 
blish a kind of superintendence or censor- 
ship over the press. 

The Speaker observed, that the noble 
lord was, perhaps, not aware that the ap- 
pendix containing the affidavits could not 
with propriety be presented. The House 
might receive the petition, but would not 
receive any etd He thought it im- 
portant to mention this to the noble lord 
at present, as, if he had rightly collected 
the tenor of the noble lord’s observations, 
the noble lord had referred to papers an- 
nexed to the petition. It would be for the 
noble lord to consider how far the petition 
itself would be intelligible without the af- 
fidavits. 

Lord Cochrane replied, that he would 
not say that the word “annexed” occurred 
in the petition, although it certainly refer- 
red to the affidavits to which he had al- 
luded. 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
read by the clerk. It purported to come 
from William Cobbett, of Botley, Hants, 
now residing at North Hampstead, in the 
state of New York, and dated March 7, 
1818. He stated his feclings of venera- 
tion for the numerous acts of justice and 
liberality performed by the honourable 
House, and prayed with all humility to ap- 
proach the sanctuary of the laws. He 
prayed for their consideration of the ef- 
fects resulting from the artifices of spies, 
informers, and designing men, and prosti- 
tuted lawyers; and lamented the conse- 
quence of the House deferring their con- 
scientious consideration of the important 
matters about which the documents would 
give some communication. He had met 
two of his countrymen in Philadelphia, 
who had related much of the practices of 
Oliver, the spy. They had drawn up their 
statements voluntarily and authenticated 
them upon oath before the mayor of Phi- 
ladelphia. These statements they deliver- 
ed to the petitioner, who now presumed 
to submit them to the House, and to place 
them in their undefiled hands for proper ex- 
amination. The petition made some strong 
remarks on the conduct and language of 
Mr. Cross, on the Derby trials, and on the 
notorious colonel Fletcher, who attended a 
meeting at Manchester. After the exe- 
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cution of Brandreth, he observed that it 
was stated in two ministerial prints, that 
there was an intention on the part of go- 
vernment to check or stop the publication 
and circulation of a certain description of 
writings. He had thought it his duty to 
the House and the country to submit this 
petition with the documents added to it, 
especially as the latter were drawn up vo- 
luntarily. The persons who signed them 
were not at present in want of subsist- 
ence; what they required they could ob- 
tain by their industry, under the protec- 
tion of a free country. The petitioner 
concluded with praying, that the House 
would retrace its steps, and inquire into 
the origin of the events which led Bran- 
dreth and his companions to the block. 

On the question that the Petition do lie 
-on the table, 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that he was one 
of those who were disposed to throw the 
doors of the House wide open to the pe- 
titions of the people. But if he correctly 
understood the object of this petition, it 
did not complain of any grievance which 
the petitioner had personally suffered, 


but called on the House to take up, gene- | 
Journals. 


rally, the consideration of a subject on 
which the petitioner had himself formed 
an opinion; which opinion was founded 
6n certain affidavits annexed to the peti- 
tion, from persons who, for reasons best 
knowr to themselves, had left their coun- 
try, and who stated circumstances within 
their knowledge, affecting the general ad- 
ministration of justice. This was a des- 
cription of petition utterly inadmissible. 
But if it had not been so; if the petitioner 
bad made any personal complaint, still he 
must have objected to the reception of the 
petition, involving as it did, a libel against 
a most respectable individual, who had ex- 
cited general admiration by his talents, 
firmness, and judgment—he spoke of Mr. 
Cross. Because Mr. Cross happened to 
state that his unfortunate clients had, 
anong others, been the victims of inflam- 
matory publications, the petitioner arro- 
gated to himself that he was the individual 
alluded to as the author of those publica- 
tions, and took the opportunity of fibelling 
the gentleman in question, and ascribing 
to him the most improper motives. The 
petition also contained another libel on 
colonel Fletcher, a most respectable ma- 
gistrate in the county of Lancashire. The 
circumstance, however, that the petition 
complained of no grievance personal to 
the petitioner, was, he was persuaded, 
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quite sufficient to induce the House not 
to receive it. 

Lord Cochrane said, that he considered 
the petition as being respectfully worded, 
and that the matter it contained was of 
high importance. He had, therefore, 
thought it his duty to present it, that the 
circumstances to which it adverted might 
be again brought under their considera- 
tion. He had, however, no objection to 
withdraw the petition on account of the 
word “ annexed” being used in it as ap- 
plying to the documents; but which he 
had not before noticed. He would do so, 
not from any certainty that another peti- 
tion would be presented by the present 
petitioner, but to give the earliest intima- 
tion to the two persons who had made the 
affidavits, that their way of proceeding 
had been irregular, so that they might 
adopt a preferable mode. For himself, he 
thought that if the government valued 
their own character at home, or in the 
eyes of all the world, they would embrace 
any opportunity of investigation for clear- 
ing away the the scandal. 

Mr. Wynn wished to know whether the 
petition itself would be entered on the 


The Speaker replied, that the fact would 
shortly be stated, that such a petition had 
been offered, and allowed to be withdrawn, 
but nothing more. 

Mr. Wynn was glad to hear that, for he 
should have objected most strongly to al- 
low charges against individuals, of the na- 
ture of those comprehended in the peti- 
tion, to appear on their Journals, the 
House not having the power to punish the 
man by whom those charges were brought 
forward. 

The Petition was then withdrawn. 


Commissary Courts 1N ScoTLAND. ] 
Lord Archibald Hamilton rose to make 
his promised motion for the Correspon- 


dence between the Home Department and 


the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
Courts of Justice in Scotland, respecting 
the Commissaries and the Commissary 
Clerks. The noble lord said, that his ob- 
ject was not general, but principally con- 
fined to the county which he had the 
honour to represent. His complaint was, 
that offices, the abolition of which had been 
strongly recommended by the commissions 
appointed to inquire into them, had never- 
been filled up by 
and that they had been filled up for 


unconstitutional purposes. In conse- 


Bis 
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quence of proceedings in parliament, a 
commission had been appointed to inquire 
into the courts of justice in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, certainly against 
the inclination of government, as the 
inquiry affected Scotland at least; and 
their hostility had not subsided; for al- 
though a report from that commission was 
made four years ago, no single measure 
had been founded on it with respect to 
Scotland. That had not been the case 
with those parts of the report which re- 
lated to Snatend and Ireland. Why 
Scotland alone was omitted he was at a 
loss to conjecture. Although the com- 
mission appointed for the purpose had, 
after the investigation of the inferior 
commissary courts, recommended their 
abolition, ministers had nevertheless since 
thought fit to make appointments in those 
courts. They had also utterly neglected 
the recommendation of former commis- 
sions on the subject. The commission 
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missioners, but sir lay Campbell, the head 
of the commission, wrote particularly to the 
home department on the subject. The 
home Gepartment was also warned against 
this appointment, in a memorial from that 
part of the country. On what justifiable 
principle could his majesty’s ministers, ia 
opposition to such powerful recommenda- 
tions and admonitions, make this new ap- 
pointment for life,which entitled the receiv- 
er of it to compensation on the abolition of 
the office, when it was already filled by a 

rson who, on its abolition, would have 
lees entitled to no compensation? The 
noble lord concluded with moving, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
royal highness the Prince- Regent, that he 
will be graciously pleased to give diree- 
tions that there be laid before this House, 
a Copy of any Letter, or the Substance of 
any Communication that may have been 
made by the Commissioners for inquiring 
into the duties and emoluments of the 


appointed by royal warrant in 1808 had 
stated, that in their opinion the proceed- | 


officers, clerks, and ministers of justice, of 
the courts of Scotland, or by any one of 


ings before the inferior commissary courts them, to the secretary of state for the 
were unnecessary and inconvenient, and | home department, relative to the inexpe- 
that the business should be transferred to | diency of filling up any office in the Com- 
the sheriff's courts. In pursuance of the | missary Courts :—‘ Also, a Copy or the 
recommendation of the former commis- | substance of any similar communication 


sion, the late Lord Advocate introduced | that may have been made to the secretary 
a bill into the House expressly for the | of state for the home department, from 
abolition of the offices of the commis- | any of the commissaries, or commissary 
sary clerks; but in consequence of some | clerks, of the said Courts.” 


informality in the details, it did not | 


receive the sanction of the House. It 
appeared, that notwithstanding the re- 
commendation of the commissioners to 
abolish the office of commissary clerk, 
and that that office in the county with 
which he was connected, had been filled 
nearly two years, by a gentleman ap- 


pointed by the court of session, and who, | 


on the abolition of the office, would have 


Mr. Bathurst said, that as far as he 
could collect the meaning of what had 
fallen from the noble lord, his first object 
seemed to be a complaint against his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, for not carrying into 
efiect by some legislative measure—for 
that was the only way in which they could 
be carried into efiect—the suggestions 
made by commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the offices of the courts of jus- 


been entitled to no compensation, his tice in Scotland, to abolish certain offices 


majesty’s secretary of state named another 


in that country. How far ministers were 


person to that office, whose appointment | bound, more than any other members of 


was for life, and who, on the abolition of 


_ the legislature, to propose to the legisla- 


the office, must receive a suitable compen- | ture any measure for giving effect to any 
sation. This appointment he believed to , suggestions of this description, was a ques- 
have been made merely to serve election tion into which he did not then mean to 


purposes. His majesty’s ministers had it 
in their power to convict him of making 
an erroneous assertion by assenting to his 
motion. The office had been bestowed 
for the sake of adding to the number of 
frecholders in the interest adverse to his 
(Jord A. H.’s), in the county of Lanark. 
The appointment was not only made in op- 
position to the representation of the com- 


enter. But it was obvious, that when a 
charge of misconduct was brought against 
any public officer, it was necessary to show 
that he had been guilty of a violation of 
some existing law. The next charge was, 


that an appointment had taken place to 
an office, which office had been recom- 
mended to be abolished by various persons. 
The next charge was, that such appoint- 
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ment had not only been made improperly, 
but made corruptly, with a view to certain 
election purposes; and that his noble 
relation (lord Sidmouth) had been applied 
to on the subject by a right hon. friend 
beside him (Mr. W. Dundas), on whose 
recommendation the appointment was 
made. With respect to the nature of the 
office in question, he could not be supposed 
to be acquainted, and what he was about 
to state, was communicated to him by a 
learned lord now absent. He had been 
told, that the commissary courts in Scot- 
land were of the nature of our inferior 
ecclesiastical courts, and that without 
them, among other things, no probate of 
a will could be obtained. He had been 
told also, that the business of these courts 
could not be carried on without a subor- 
dinate officer, called a clerk. The usual 
course on the death or resignation of any 
of these clerks, was for the court of ses- 
sion to take on themselves the appoint- 
ment of a clerk, ad interim, to discharge 
the duties of the office, till government 
had time to appoint a successor. This 
appointment of the court of session, which 
had not the right of patronage, took place 
for no longer a period than till the plea- 
sure of his majesty’s ministers could be 
known. This office was one, which the 
person eg appointed to ought to hold 
guamdiu se bene gesserit.— Thus much 
with regard to the nature of the office, 
and the necessity there was of some per- 
son being appointed to it. The noble 
lord had stated truly, that a bill was 
brought in by a late Lord Advocate for 
the abolition of the office; but that bill 
did not receive the sanction of parliament, 
and how this failure couid support the 
noble lord, he was at a loss to know. It 
was true this abolition had also been re- 
commended by the commissioners; but 
he was informed that great objections 
existed as to the transfer recommended 
by these commissioners. Not only the 
bill he had alluded to, but another had 
been brought in for the abolition of com- 
missary courts; but neither of them had 
received the sanction of the legislature. 
The vacancy in the present case had been 
filled up according to the principles of the 
constitutional law of Scotland. The 
court of session could only appoint ad in- 
terim, and an ad intertm appointment 
could not be construed to extend to all 
possible time—till parliament in its wisdom 
should find some other way of disposing 
of this office,—till some future parliament 
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should decide whether it should be kept 
up or abolished. Admitting, therefore, 
that a representation had been made by 
the whole board, or by any of the com- 
missioners, to the secretary of state for the 
home department, not to fill up any vacan- 
cies in this office, this would not carry the 
case a bit farther. But he owed it, in 
justice to his noble relation to say, that no 
representations whatever had been receiv- 
ed by him from the board, or from any 
individual of the board on the subject. If 
he understood the noble lord right, there 
was no complaint against Mr. Dunlop, or 
any other individual named by his noble 
friend, as improper persons for discharging 
the functions of the office. If the noble 
lord thought he had any ground for attri- 
buting corrupt motives to his noble rela- 
tion, why not bring forward a charge 
against him? Hehad the return of the 
dates of the different appointments. He 
understood that at the time the appoint- 
ment in the county with which the noble 
lord was connected took place, the person 
so appointed had no vote whatever in the 
county. The noble lord had dealt in no- 
thing but loose conjectures. In conclu- 
sion, he begged leave to state, that there 
were no such papers in existence, as those 
for which the noble Jord had moved. 
That was a sufficient answer to the motion ; 
but he wished chiefly to rest his opposi- 
tion on principle. 

Sir John Newport said, with respect to 
the Scotch commissioners, he had to state 
his perfect and entire approbation of the 
proceedings of the gentlemen on the com- 
mission. He believed that they had done 
their duty fairly and honourably; and if 
ministers did not choose to carry their 
views into execution, they were not an- 
swerable. The right hon. gentleman had 
been pleased to say, that his majesty’s 
ministers could not be considered more 
bound than any other members to carry 
the views of these commissioners into ex- 
ecution. But it would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that when he took the 
liberty of calling their attention to the 
indisposition shown by the ministers of 
the Crown to carry the views of the com- 
missioners into execution, a noble lord 
rh ae said, it was very unfair to pre- 
judge his majesty’s ministers, and not to 
leave them sufficient time to carry into 
execution the recommendation of the 
commissioners. He had stated thus 


much, because, if ministers did not choose 
| to carry into execution the recommenda- 
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tions of the commissioners ; and if, on the 
other hand, they endeavoured to prevent 
other members from carrying those re- 
commendations into execution, it was 
perfectly useless to appoint any such com- 
missioners. He had great pleasure in 
stating, that, very much to the credit of 
the government of Ireland, the recom- 
mendations of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the courts of that 
country, had been acted on to the great be- 
nefit of the public. With respect to the 
subject of this motion, he would leave it 
to gentlemen more conversant with the 
subject than himself. He would only say, 
that ministers, in filling up an office of 
which parliamentary commissioners had 
recommended the abolition, had been 
guilty of a high abuse of authority. 

Mr. W. Dundas, in answer to the com- 
plaint of the right hon. baronet of the in- 
attention of ministers, in not bringing for- 
ward sooner some measure for carrying 
into execution the views of the commis- 
sioners, stated, that the report of the 
commissioners had only been presented in 
February last. Were ministers to be ar- 
raigned because they did not choose to 
abolish, hand over head, an office of so 
much importance as that of commissary 
clerk. ‘To find a substitute for the com- 
missary courts would be attended with 
considerable difficulty. Ten years ago, 
the abolition of this office was recom- 
mended: two years afterwards a bill was 
brought in for that purpose, but it did 
not pass. Was the Crown not to exer- 
cise the right of appointing a legal officer, 
till parliament thought proper to pro- 
nounce an opinion that office 
ought or ought not to be abolished ? 

r. J. P. Grant said, it was not pos- 
sible for any person who would look at 
the circumstances which were admitted to 
have occurred, without concluding that 
the office in question had been filled up 
for the purposes of a job, in some quarter 
or other, to entitle the person who was 
thus unnecessarily nominated to an office 
for life to a compensation to which he 
would otherwise have had no claim. 
Four years before the appointment of the 
commission a bill had been brought in by 
his majesty’s government to abolish those 
offices, which, on account of some objec- 
tions to the details, had been rejected. 
The abolition of those offices had been 
approved of by the heads of all the courts 
of justice in Scotland. Commissioners 
had been appointed to inquire, (among 
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others), into those offices, and had re- 
ported that they should be abolished ; yet 
pending this inquiry the ad interim officer 
was displaced and a person appointed for 
life, who, it was certain, would in a year’s 
time be removed, and to whom, on that 
account, a compensation would be 
granted. The appointment by the court 
of session, it was said, was equivocal. It 
was not equivocal; it had been submitted 
to from time immemorial, and was per- 
fectly legal. It was said also, that it was 
an anomaly to appoint a judicial officer 
pro tempore. But the officer in question 
was the commissary clerk, not the com- 
missary—a ministerial and not a judicial 
officer. What object, therefore, was 
there in continuing an ad interim appoint- 
ment which had already continued two 
years, unless the sinister object of giving 
a person a claim on the public money for 
political purposes? He cared nothing 
about the politics of the county of Lanark 
as connected with this subject. The 
question was, whether the House of Com- 
mons and the country had been properly 
treated in this profuse waste of the public 
money? It had been said that no letter 
such as that which had been moved for 
had been received by the secretary of 
state. What objection, then, could there 
be to areturn which would set that ques- 
tion at rest? If the motion was refused, 
he was constrained to believe there had 
been such a letter. 

Mr. H. Clive was of opinion that the 
appointment was perfectly just. The re- 
port was made on the 27th of June, and 
the individual was appointed by lord Sid- 
mouth on the 12th of March preceding, 
so that his lordship must have been igno- 
rant of the intentions of the commis- 
sioners with respect to those offices. 

Lord A. Hamilton in reply, observed 
that his arguments applied, not to one 
office, but to twenty three. The report 
recommended the abolition of twenty- 
three commissaries and twenty - three 
clerks, whom government, acting on the 
principle they had adopted in this in- 
stance, would have the power of continu- 
ing. It had been asked, why, the Crown 
should be debarred from filling up these 
offices ? He answered, because the Crown 
had appointed commissioners to inquire 
whether it was proper they should exist. 
He was as certain as he could be of any 
thing which he had not actually witnessed, 
that an intimation had been given to the 
secretary of state that it was the opinion 
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of the commissioners that the office in 
question should not be filled up. If the 
ministers would agree to any motion, 
framed so as to ascertain this fact, they 
might, if it were incorrect, convict him 
of a grave error. 

The motion was negatived. 


Forcery or Bank Notes.] Sir 
James Mackintosh rose, agreeably to his 
notice, to move for a committee to inquire 
jnto the means of more effectually pre- 
venting the Forgery of the Bank of Eng- 
land Notes, and to report their opinion 
thereon to the House. He suid, that 
notwithstanding all he had before beard, 
he could not, till he had been made ac- 
quainted with their final determination, 
have supposed that those persons who 
had, he thought, too much weight in that 
House, namely, the Bank Directors, would 
resist this motion, the natural result of the 
course of inquiry on which the House had 
already entered. By agreeing to the mo- 
tions which he had proposed, the House 
had already established an important prin- 
ciple, that the concerns of the Bank of 
England, connected with an evil so enor- 
mous as the increase of forgeries, should 
not be considered as out of the reach of 
the cognizance of parliament. ‘The argu- 
ment on which the Bank had relied had 
been finally over-ruled—yet that pretence, 
flimsy as it was, that the concerns of the 
Bank must be considered only as those of 
a ~ company, had been relied upon 
till the House was on the very point of 
dividing ; but the Bank Directors, appre- 
hensive of the result of that appeal, had 
consented to the motion for an account of 
the expense incurred by the Bank in pro- 
secutions for forging their notes, or for 
knowingly uttering or possessing such 
notes. But though the Bank Directors 
had now determined to resist farther in- 

uiry, he was not without hopes, that if 
those independent members who had de- 
servedly so much weight, as well with the 
House as with the country, would again 
show themselves, neither the ministers nor 
the Bank Directors would press for a di- 
vision in which they would anticipate a 
defeat. 

In calling the attention of the House 
once more to this subject, he wished to 
spare both their time and their patience. 
To dwell on the unspeakable importance 
of the subject would be a waste of both. 
It had been admitted on the former dis- 
cussion, that the magnitude of the evil 
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called for inquiry; and it appeared the 
unanimous sense of the House that some 
measure was necessary to mitigate, at 
least, this evil. Few questions had ex- 
cited more interest among the public at 
large, and perhaps the greatest interest 
had been felt among the quietest part of 
the community—among those who took 
the least interest in the ordinary course 
of political affairs, or in those questions 
which most agitated that House,—at the 
course of guilt and blood which had fol- 
lowed the stoppage of cash payments. 
But to dwell on the magnitude of the evil 
was unnecessary. He would only recall 
to the recollection of the House, that, for 
twelve years before the suspension of 
cash-payments, there had been only one 
capital execution for forgery of bank- 
notes. It was the rarest of all criminal 
cases. For many years not a single in- 
stance of it had occurred. In the last 
seven years not less than 101 persons had 
suffered death for that crime,—that crime, 
for which, in twelve years, only one person 
had suffered. The crime which had been 
so rare and unfrequent, had been the most 
frequent and the most fatal. There was 
another point of view in which this evil 
appeared still more striking and horrible. 
For this crime, for which, in all the king- 
dom and in twelve years, only one person 
had suffered, forty-four had suffered in 
London and Middlesex in the last seven 
years. Executions for forgery now stood 
at the head of the list of capital punish- 
ments: they were far more numerous than 
executions for murder—than executions 
for burglary; they were double all the 
executions for robbery of all sorts, and 
much greater than executions for all other 
offences taken together [ Hear, hear!]. 
He implored the Ries to pause before 
they determined that they would not take 
any steps, if not to remove this evil (and 
he feared without the resumption of cash 
payments it could not be entirely re- 
moved), at least to mitigate it. How 
would they answer to their constituents— 
how would they answer to their con- 
sciences—that they had left that to be 
performed by others, which they owed to 
the people of England at once to perform 
themselves? If the facts he had stated 
were not enough to force the imperative 
claims of this growing evil upon their at- 
tention, the returns of prosecutions in the 
late years — in 1816, 1817, and three 
months of 1818—would exhibit an in- 
crease almost so great as to bid defiance 
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to belief. In the three months of this 
year the number was so great, that if the 
whole year was equally fertile in crime, it 
would exhibit three times the number of 
the last year; yet the last year was worse 
than any which had preceded it. 

A circumstance which he must allude 
to was the expensiveness of these prose- 
cutions. In the observations he had to 
make on this part of the subject, he meant 
nothing invidious or accusatory to the 
gentlemen of the Bank: he adverted only 
to the system, and to the duty which that 
system now imposed upon the House. 
The expenses of prosecutions for forgery 
on the part of the Bank of England last 

ear were 30,000/.; in the present year, 
in which prosecutions had made such 
gigantic strides, in the three months of 
which returns had been made, the expense 
was within a few hundreds of 20,000/. 
The general average struck him as ex- 
tremely alarming. It was 263/. for each 
individual prosecuted. This was not only 
monstrous in itself, but very alarming in 
its tendency. It was not the same ex- 
pense for every individual: six were often 
prosecuted at the same expense as one. 
The same indictmert, the same counsel, 
the same witnesses, might be sutticient. 
At the beginning of those prosecutions the 
expenses were greater. They were in 
some instances 342/., 3401., 263/., but the 
average was 265/. for each individual pro- 
secuted. He mentioned these enormous 
and suspicious expenses, not as a charge 
against the Bank, but as an additional 
reason why the House should investigate 
the subject by a committee of its own, 
and trust no other authority. In former 
years the forgeries had been chiefly con- 
fined to small notes; by the last returns it 
appeared that a proportionate increase of 
forgeries for larger notes had now oc- 
curred; a melancholy proof that the skill 
and boldness of the criminals in the 
forgery of small notes, had tempted them 
to try their fortune on large notes. If 
these attempts became more frequent, 
though the paper currency should be 
brought back to its sound state, it would 
for some time retain a taint by the for- 
geries of the larger notes. He could 
now venture to say, that the severity of 
punishment had had no effect in diminish- 
Ing or suppressing the crime. Though he 
might have asserted this from his general 
observation, and from the facts connected 
with this subject, he was still more strongly 
fortified in it, by the declaration of a most 
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respectable judge at the last assizes of 
Lancaster—he meant the lord chief baron. 
That learned judge, whom he named onl 

to testify his respect for him, had stated, 
that the previous punishments had pro- 
duced no effect, for the crimes of those on 
whom he had passed sentence of death 
had been all committed since the execu- 
tions at the last assizes; and that there- 
fore (unless some other means could be 
devised ), it only remained for him to exe- 
cute the law in its severity. As a judge 
this was the only course which remained 
for him; but by the parenthesis which he 
had inserted he had recommended to the 
legislature to deliver him from the neces- 
sity of cruel and inefftcacious punishments. 
It was no wonder that in the county where 
the executions had been so frequent as to 
draw forth these observations from the 
bench, the attention of the inhabitants 
should be attracted to it. A few days 
ago a petition had been presented from 
the right hon. gentleman 
Canning), which deserved 
to be read, as well for the liberality of 
its principles as for the precision of its 
language. The petitioners stated, that 
‘“‘ they contemplated with feelings of deep 
concern the alarming increase of the 
crimes of forging wud uttering forged 
Bank of England notes, and the conse- 
quent frequency of capital punishments 
in this country, by which our national 
character suffered in the estimation of 
other countries, and the great principles 
of humanity were in danger of being 
gradually impaired.” They said, ‘ that 
without presuming to decide whether the 
Bank of England have in past time done 
every thing which might have been done 
towards preventing the forgery and the 
circulation of forged notes, they believed 
the nation were not generally convinced 
that due pains had been taken, and were 
of opinion that, in proportion as their 
prosecutions multiplied, the claim of the 
public was strengthened to be satisfied 
that no more effectual measures could be 
adopted for checking frauds and forgeries 
and the awful consequences which ensued 
from them; and that though the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of England had for 
many years past been considering of 
means to prevent the forgery of its notes, 
yet no effectual measures having been 
adopted, the anxiety of the petitioners 
upon the subject could not now be re- 
moved without an inquiry into it being 
instituted by the great council of the na- 
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tion. They also stated, «that as the 
evils in question existed in the county of 
Lancaster in an extraordinary and enor- 
mous degree, owing to the Bank of Eng- 
land notes constituting the whole medium 
of circulation, in small notes, of that 
populous trading district, it was the opi- 
nion of the petitioners that, if it should 
be found impracticable to check these 
forgeries, a regard to the credit and secu- 
rity of mercantile transactions, as well as 
to public morals, would render it expe- 
dient to encourage, as much as possible, 
the introduction and circulation of the 
notes of private bankers, it being found 
that the forgeries of private Bank notes 
were very few in number when compared 
with those of the Bank of England notes.” 
The town of Liverpool, it was to be re- 
collected, was the second commercial 
town in the empire. This petition had 
been unanimously agreed to at a public 
meeting of all parties in politics. He 
appealed to the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Canning), for whom many present 
at the meeting had voted, whether the 
opinion of such a meeting on such a sub- 
ject was not of the highest moment. But 
e must farther remark, that this meeting 
was held in the county of Lancaster, 
where, unfortunately, great experience 
had been afforded of the effects of the 
system; where the prejudice had been 
strong against private banks, and in fa- 
vour of the Bank of England, ever since 
the unfortunate failures in 1798. Every 
circumstance which could give weight and 
authority to such an application enforced 
the prayer of the petitioners, when they 
called for inquiry by the great council of 
the nation. The House of Commons— 
he would say it with due deference—the 
House of Commons could not with im- 
punity to its character, refuse to insti- 
stitute an immediate inquiry ([Hear, 
hear !]. 

He must apologize for occupying the 
time of the House so long; but he felt 
it due to the House, to the Bank, and to 
the public, to state explicitly his view of 
the subject. The summary of the home 
office, of the state of crimes, no man 
living could read without affliction and 
alarm. No failure of commerce, no 


disasters in war, no danger to our finances, 
could appear so alarming to those who 
considered the real foundation of national 
security and prosperity as this summary. 
It appeared, from this document, that 
from the year 1805 to the year 1811, the 
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number of capital punishments was 390. 
From 1811 to 1818, it was 580; which 
number, as he was reminded by his excel- 
lent friend near him (Mr. Bennet), whose 
attention had been so constantly and so 
honourably directed to this most impor- 
tant of all subjects, was as in the propor- 
tion of one to eight to the whole number 
of crimes. He was aware that the number 
of crimes was not in itself a criterion of 
the morality of a nation. Many nations 
full of activity and wealth, abounding in 
temptations, and in the qualities whicb, 
when misdirected, were productive of 
criminality, would afford a longer list of 
offences, than the records of a lethargic 
paagte, who had no virtues, though they 

ad not many crimes. Yet when in the 
same nation the crimes increased, it must 
be taken as an evidence of a change of 
morals for the worse. This was not the 
time to enter into the discussion, but if he 
were casually called on to name them, he 
should not allude to the causes to which 
it had often been attributed. It appeared 
to him to depend more on what might be 
called the economical condition of the 
people, than on what were called moral 
causes—on the ebbs and flows of demand 
and supply—on the fluctuation of wages 
and prices—evils inseparably connected 
with an inconvertible paper money. Va- 
riations such as these were enough to 
make the ignorant think that they were 
the sport of some malignant demon, 
against whom their most strenuous efforts 
were often fruitless; and from this pro- 
bably they derived a desperate and gam- 
bling character. By the vicissitudes of a 
long war—by the return of peace—by 
that worst of scourges, an inconvertible 
pee money, which no nation but this 

ad ever been able to bear up against— 
had this been effected. 

The number of lives actually taken 
away by the severity of the laws, was not 
indeed a full criterion of the evil. They 
could not fail to compare the number thus 
taken away with the number of ordinary 
deaths, and to find that it formed a very 
small proportion. But this was not the 
fair view of it. Death was not itself an 
evil. Death in the performance of duty 
might be the happiest consummation of 
life. But a life of misery and of crime, 
terminated by a death of suffering and 
shame ; a father in his life-time struggling 
to support his children by the desperate 
expedients which distress and crime sug- 
gested, and leaving by his death an ex- 
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ample of unutterable distress and lasting 
infamy, was the greatest evil which could 
befal men. He would say nothing of the 
loss arising to the public from the present 
system, although they were very great. 
An hon. baronet (sir James Graham) had 
stated, that one half of the Bank notes 
circulated in the northern counties were 
forged. He might here suggest to the 
consideration of the House, that the prin- 
cipal sufferers in point of pecuniary loss 
were to be found in the class of small 
tradesmen—a description of persons emi- 
nently entitled to the protection of the 
laws. Yet but too many of them were 
reconciled to submit to forgery and fraud, 
rather than engage in litigation, or expose 
themselves to suspicion and the danger of 
further loss. A lesson indeed of a very 
impressive nature, had recently been 
taught to persons of this description—a 
tradesman who had a 5l. note, which was 
pronounced a forgery at the Bank, took 
proceedings in the Marshalsea court 
against the parent of the girl from whom 
he thought he received it. In this, how- 
ever, he was mistaken; but this mistake 
arose from the resemblance of the girl to 
Emma Connor, of whom the House had 
already heard, and who was known to 
have been active in circulating forged 
notes in the tradesman’s neighbourhood. 
The consequence of the mistake was, that 
the tradesman incurred costs to theamount 
of 23/., so that he was altogether a loser, 
through this forgery and effort to vindicate 
himself, to the extent of 28/.. The state- 
ment of this single fact, was sufficient to 
— the existence of hundreds of a simi- 
ar nature. Instances of the destruction 
of forged notes must be numerous; be- 
cause, to many, the positive loss would 
appear a much smaller evil than the im- 
— to which they might be subjected 

retaining them in their possession. 


he class of people to whom he had just | 
alluded, were, in a peculiar degree, afraid , 
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and the country would not again be in- 
sulted by the pretence that it would not 
be becoming to interfere with the conduct 
of the Bank, on the ground, forsooth, that 
it formed a company of private traders, 
who were entitled to manage their affairs 
according to their own judgment, without 
any legislative control; for this Bank was 
notoriously a public company of whose 
conduct that House was not only entitled, 
but, on this occasion, especially bound to 
take cognizance. If, however, the Bank 
were merely private traders, and their 
conduct was productive of such conse- 
quences to the country as those he had 
stated, it was the duty of that House, as 
the guardian of public justice and mora- 
ilty, to take notice of such conduct, and 
endeavour to provide some remedy for 
the mischief which it occasioned. But 
the fact was, that from the connexion 
subsisting between the Bank and the go- 
vernment, the Mint might as well be re- 
garded as a private company as the Bank 
of England. Any evil then, resulting from 
the system of the Bank, was obviously a 
proper subject for the consideration of 
that House, and the conduct of the Bank 
itself rendered the interposition of the 
House the more necessary in this in- 
stance; for it was remarkable, that within 
the twenty-one years which had elapsed 
since the restriction upon cash payments 
was enacted, the Bank had not taken a 
single step to save the public from the 
evils of forgery, while they had adopted 
abundant measures to save themselves 
[ Hear, hear!]. He did not mean to say, 
that they had not adopted abundant pre- 
cautions for their own security, but they 
had entirely overlooked that of the unfor- 
tunate people of England ; in consequence 
of which oversight the liability of the 
public to be plundered and harassed re- 
mained the same as it was in the year 1797. 
Had not, then, the publica right to expect 
that some inquiry would be instituted by 


of defending themselves under such cir- | that House, in order to ascertain whether 


cumstances, because they felt that even | 
| quence of the supineness of the Bank, 


suspicion might prove their ruin. 


Having stated thus much, he now came | 


to consider more immediately the grounds 
upon which his proposition for inquiry 
rested. And here he must express his 
hope that the common sense of the House 
would not again be insulted by the asser- 
tion, that the ailairs of the Bank of Eng- 
land being those of a private company 
were beyond the reach and authority of 
parliament. He trusted that the House 


their liability to suffer was the conse- 


or whether any remedy could be devised 
to put an end to, or to diminish that liabi- 
lity? Such an inquiry was, he main- 


tained, the imperative duty of the House 
of Commons, and the people required and 
expected from it the performance of that 
duty. If upon inquiry the evil which he 
had described was found irremcdiable, 
that discovery would serve to guide the 
judgment of the House in determining 
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upon the policy of continuing that system 
of restraining cash payments, which gave 
birth to such an accumulation of evil. 
The Bank itself, indeed, should consider 
that an inquiry ought to be instituted, in 
consequence of the strong prejudice pre- 
vailing against it, and that nothing could 
serve to remove that prejudice, but a ri- 
gorous, thorough, and efficient inquiry. 
It was, however, not merely with a view 
to guide the judgment of the House, as to 
the policy of continuing the restriction of 
cash-payments, or to vindicate the charac- 
ter of the Bank, that the inquiry he pro- 
posed was necessary, but in order to di- 
minish crime, to stop the course of blood, 
and to spare the feelings of the public from 
that horrible carnage which the present 
system occasioned. It was indeed mainly 
with a view to put an end to these events, 
as well as to promote the interests of mo- 
rality, that he pressed for this inquiry. He 
did not mean to attribute any thing more 
exceptionable to the directors of the Bank, 
than the failings which commonly belong- 
ed to mankind, when he observed, that 
they were rather too much attached to 
routine and custom, to encourage projects 
of improvement. They were, he feared, 
too apt to discountenance and dismiss such 
projects by some compendious remark, or 
old maxim, which might be learned from 
our grandmothers; therefore, he appre- 
hended that adequate encouragement had 
not been held out for the exertion of skill 
and talent to devise an improved mode of 
fabricating bank-notes. But it ought to 
be recollected, that new projects, in the 
present case, did not go to increase or 
put to hazard a certain good, but aimed 
pi: at the suppression of a mon- 
strous evil. Since the last discussion of 
this subject in the House, he had seen 
many ingenious artists and scientific per- 
sons, and was induced, from their repre- 
sentations, to believe that, although the 
evil could not be entirely suppressed 
whilst the circulation of small notes con- 
tinued, it might be considerably mitigated. 
In the United States of America, already 
an example of national happiness, and 
likely soon to become one of wise legisla- 
tion also, he had been informed that a pa- 
per currency existed to the amount of 
twenty millions sterling. America might, 
therefore, be fairly stated to be the second 
country in the world with respect to a pa- 
per circulation, as she undoubtedly was in 
the character of a shipping and commer- 
cial commonwealth. Her paper currency 
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was, however, convertible into money ; 
forgery was not a capital offence, and the 
crime was of rare occurrence... The cir- 
cumstances of America might be unfa- 
vourable to the commission of the offence ; 
but it was nevertheless remarkable, that 
the banks in that country, not having the 
assistance of the gibbet to depend on, had 
employed the utmost ingenuity in the fa- 
brication of their notes. He repeated, 
that he meant not to hold out the prospect 
of totally preventing forgery; but he felt 
that it was incumbent upon the House to 
do all that was within its power to reduce 
the evil; and this he must deem practica- 
ble from what he had heard; for he was 
informed, by very competent authority, 
that any boy, who was six months under 
the instruction of an engraver, could easily 
contrive to forge a Bank of England 
note—not, however, so as to impose em 
the Bank itself; for those concerned in 
managing that establishment, took good 
care to provide against that, but so as to 
impose upon that class of the — whom 
it was peculiarly the duty of that House 
to protect. It was the duty of the Bank 
also, to seek the protection of the people 
from these forgeries, especially as their 
circulation was so extensive, and it ill be- 
came the Directors to decline any effort 
whatever towards preventing forgery, 
merely from the belief that complete suc- 
cess was unattainable. According to his 
impression, which he hoped was also the 
impression of the House, this subject was 
worthy of — if the result were only 
to save one life, or to reduce in any de- 
gree that bloodshed which so much afilict- 
ed the country under the existing system. 
He could not, indeed, imagine an object 
more deserving the attention of the House. 
It was not only to the prevention of the 
crime of forgery that its being rendered 
more difficult would tend. It would have 
the effect of lessening the number of 
other crimes; for every species of crime 
when carried to any extent excited to 
others. It was the nature of all crime to 
have its action and reaction, and where 
once a great temptation to violate the 
law broke down the moral principle in 
a large portion of society, it invariably 
generated a great number of offences. 
There was no one crime which presented 
such little difficulty to its commission as 
forgery. It was not a species of offence 
which required any degree of physical 
force or animal courage, which the gene- 
rality of other crimes called into action. 
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It was equally tempting to all—and old 
men, women, and almost children, were 
alike exposed to its temptations, and 
—— associated in its commission. Men 
of talent too, who in general were not ex- 
posed to the commission of other crimes 
by like temptations, were found engaged 
in it. If, then, no steps were taken to ren- 
der the difficulties of this crime greater, 
the legislature would be opening a school 
for the encouragement of a particular vice 
in those who were not from age or situa- 
tion likely to be influenced by the ordi- 
nary incentives—moral depravity. To re- 
turn, however, to the question which he 
was about to submit, he would ask the 
House, whether, after they had proceeded 
to the extent to which they had gone in 
the consideration of the subject, they 
would now declare all they had done to be 
useless, refuse to put the seal to their past 
resolutions, and transfer the duty of inves- 
tigation to the care of others. In the be- 
lief that this was not the course which 
they would think it right or becoming to 
pursue, he should conclude by moving, 

« That a Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the means of more effectually 
preventing the Forgery of Notes of the 
Bank of England, and to report their opi- 
nion thereupon to the House.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
he said, not to depreciate the importance 
of the subject before the House, but to 
recommend what appeared to his mind a 
more effectual mode of attaining the ob- 
ject in view than that proposed by the 
hon. and Jearned gentleman. To investi- 
gate this subject would require a degree 
of patient research and scientific know- 
ledge, which was not, he, with all defer- 
ence, apprehended, to be looked for in a 
committee of that House, and therefore 
he thought it more advisable to have such 
an investigation conducted by a special 
commission, consisting of fully qualified 
persons, and having an opportunity of con- 
sulting the first artists in the country. He 
therefore proposed to move for the ap- 
pointment of such a commission. Many 
advantages would belong to such a com- 
mission, which could not appertain to a 
committee of that House; for while the 
labours of the committee must be limited 
by the duration of the session, those of 
the commission would be subject to no 
such limitation. While every man must 
desire to remove the evil of forgery, no 
man could deny that a great deal of diffi- 
culty belonged to the attempt. He had 
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heard of many plans for such a fabrication 
of notes as could not be imitated; some, 
indeed, had been suggested to himself, but 
on consulting with competent persons he 
had found the projectors were much too 
sanguine. Still he thought it right that 
every possible skill should be exercised 
for such a desirable purpose. While he 
would not be too sanguine, he was as un- 
willing as any man to despair. Therefore 
he was an advocate for inquiry. He 
should not have felt it necessary on the 
present occasion to say any thing farther 
on this subject than merely to move the 
address, were it not that he conceived 
some observations of the hon. and learned 
— required one or two words from 

im in the way of explanation. The evil, 
as he had just stated, wasa great one, and 
called for some redress. Independently 
of the number of crimes to which it gave 
the temptation, there was, besides, that 
uncertainty with respect to property which 
it tended to create; but admitting these, 
he did conceive that there were consider- 
able deductions to be made from the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned mover. It 
would appear from that statement, that 
the crime of forgery was comparatively 
unknown before the restriction of cash- 
payments by the Bank. This he conceived 
was rather an exaggerated statement. For- 
gery was almost as much known and prac- 
tised long before the present day as it 
was now. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the number of persons executed for 
forgery were greater in a given period of 
time, than they were in the same period 
of late years. In the years 1749, 1750, 
1751, and 1752, the number of persons 
executed for forgery in London and Mid- 
dlesex amounted to nineteen, and in the 
last four years the number was only eigh- 
teen. He spoke here of various kinds of 


forgeries, for he had not data sufficient to 


state the particulars. The late accounts 
were more accurate. In the years 1811, 
1812, and 1813, the number of persons 
executed for forgeries in the United King- 
dom was 110, and in the last three years, 
the number did not exceed 91. But while 
it appeared that the crime of forgery was 
not increasing, it was manifest from the 
returns made to the House of Commons, 
that other crimes had increased in the 
same period very considerably. The total 
number of persons committed to prison 
charged with crimes during the last three 
years were 19,087, while the number in 
the three preceding years little exceeded 
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17,000. In the last year the number of 
persons imprisoned on different charges in 
London and Middlesex, considerably ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding year. So 
that the statement which described the 
crime of forgery to be increasing ina much 
greater, or even in so great a proportion 
as other offences, was, according to the 
returns which he had mentioned, consider- 
ably exaggerated. As to tie grand pa- 
nacea which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man prescribed for the prevention of this 
great increase of crime, he could not con- 
ceive how it applied. The resumption of 
cash payments would not have that ten- 
dency to suppress crime which the hon. 
and learned gentleman seemed to think, 
and to prove this, he had only to look at 
the great increase of the crime of coining 
which had taken place within the last few 
years. The number of persons indicted 
for coining in the years 1811, 1812, and 
1813, amounted to 392, and in the years 
1815, 1816, and 1817, they were as high 
as 624. This increase had taken place 
during a period of the restriction of cash- 
payments, and showed, that while forgery 
was not on the increase, the crime of coin- 
ing gained ground in proportion with 
other offences. If it was so great during 
the restriction, how much greater might 
it not be expected to be after the restric- 
tion should cease? It was not, then, to 
the restriction of cash payments, or to an 

neglect on the part of the Bank that this 
increase of the crime of forgery could be 
attributed. Forgery was a crime which he 
feared had always existed in a commercial 
and enlightened country, where education 
was generally diffused, and the means of 
committing the offence were always at 
hand. In the earlier annals of the coun- 
try, the crimes committed against society 
required strength and violence; fraud and 
craft were the qualities which distinguish- 
ed a modern criminal. This, however, 
only rendered it the more imperiously ne- 
cessary for the House to pay attention to 
every means of discouraging and prevent- 
ing the growth of the evil. With this im- 
pression, he should move, to leave out from 
the word “ That” to the end of the ques- 
tion, in order to add the words, “ an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
graciously pleased to issue a commission 
under the great seal, for the appointment 
of commissioners to consider of the best 
means of preventing the forgery of pro- 
missory notes issued by the Bank of Eng- 
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land and other bankers, and other negoti- 
able securities.” 

Sir Charles Mordaunt expressed a de- 
cided preference for the mode of inquiry 
proposed by the hon. and learned gentle- 
man. That mode of inquiry would, he was 
convinced, be much more satisfactory to 
the country at large than the amendment. 
The right hon. gentleman did not appear 
to be aware of the degree of alarm and 
anxiety which prevailed in the country 
upon this subject, or of the necessity of 
promptly taking the most effectual means 
of quieting that alarm. There was per- 
haps no subject more deserving the atten- 
tion of that House, nor one to which it 
would be more creditable to its character 
to devote its time. It would, of course, 
be open to the proposed committee to col- 
lect every necessary information, and to 
consult artists and scientific persons of all 
descriptions. He could not, then, con- 
ceive why such a committee should be 
deemed incompetent to a thorough inves- 
tigation of this interesting subject. The 
hon. and learned mover had very proper! 
referred to the petition from 
and he would also refer to the petition 
from his constituents at Birmingham, to 
show the necessity of every possible exer- 
tion to put an end to the evil complained of. 

Mr. Bennet congratulated the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer on having 
suffered prudence to step in and prevent 
him from coming to battle that night by 
opposing the motion of his hon. and learn- 
ed friend. So far from the crime of for- 
gery being on the decline, it had arisen to a 
most alarming degree within the last year, 
and wasstillgoingon. Indeed, ashad been 
shownby hishon. and learned friend, thein- 
crease in the first three months of this 

ear was almost incredible; the indictments 
Seine nearly equal to those of the whole 
of the three years alluded to. From the 
very paper alluded to by the right hon. 
gentleman it would be found that in 1811 
43 persons were indicted for forgeries on 
the Bank, or uttering such notes; in 1812, 
67; in 1813, 95; in 1814, 63; in 1815, 
71; in 1817, 162; and in the first three 
months of the present year, 112. He 
would say, that the number of criminals 
was so excessive that government dared 
not put the sentence of the law in execu- 
tion on those who were convicted. But 
the Bank had assumed to itself the right 
of dispensing with the law, by omitting 
the capital part of the charge against 


whom they pleased, and bringing them 
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"= to plead guilty to the smaller offence. 
hus it appeared, that no less than 200 
persons had pleaded guilty in three years 
of having forged Bank notes in their pos- 
session. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury those persons would not have been 
suffered to plead guilty, but would all have 
been executed if convicted. Therefore 
the right hon. gentleman’s principle was 
erroneous. Was it right that the Bank 
should decide on who was to suffer capital 

unishment ? At the last sessions for 

ondon twelve persons were sentenced to 
fourteen years transportation, and two, 
one of whom was an unfortunate woman, 
had been selected to suffer death. By 
whom were they selected? Not by the 
judges. The solicitor of the Bank held 
up the list of prisoners, and said that those 
numbered so and so, were the persons to 
be tried for the capital offence. Who al- 
lowedthem? He made no charge against 
the solicitor ; he believed he was a very 
respectable person, who only did as he 
was directed. But who could say that 
the next solicitor to the Bank might be 
equally respectable, or that he might not 
take bribes from prisoners to let them 
plead to the smaller offence, and thus save 
their lives. The hon. gentleman then al- 
luded to the well-known observation made 
in answer to the applications for the life 
of Dr. Dodd; and contended that on this 
principle the two hundred and odd per- 
sons lately convicted ought to have been 
executed! With regard to the unfortu- 
nate woman, the Bank were appealed to, 
but their consciences were divided, and 
government declined interfering. He 
wished to know on what principle those 
two persons were selected out ofthe twelve, 
that we might ascertain whether or not we 
had equal laws for all persons at all times. 
He noticed several cases in which the par- 
ties had been permitted to plead guilty, 
and desired to know why the person had 
been so favoured, who had seduced the 
two boys to crime, whose case had re- 
cently been brought before the public—a 
person who had been connected with the 
Birmingham forgers, whose whole family 
had been implicated in such transactions, 
whose brother had been transported for 
the same offence, and whose father had 


‘been engaged in making false keys? 


Why, he wished to know, had this man 
been spared, while a boy of eighteen years 
of age had been pursued to conviction, 
whe now lay in the condemned cell, and 
who, unless more mercy were shown to 
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him than had been extended to the un- 
happy female who lately suffered, must 
shortly be executed.—He then compared 
the executions which had taken place since 
the year 1811 up to the present time, 
with the number of convictions procured 
within the same period. Inthe year 1811 
these had amounted to one in five; in 1812 
they were one in three; in 1813, one in 
five; in 1814, one in ten; in 1815, one 
in seven; in 1816, one in seven; and in 
the last year, one in nine. In the present 
year the executions were more numerous 
in proportion to the convictions; but 
while the law was thus irregularly carried 
into execution, property was felt to be 
less secure than it would be where a 
milder punishment was awarded, with the 
certainty of the sentence pronounced 
being carried into effect. From the ex- 
perience of those who had been in the ha- 
bit of attending criminals sentenced to 
die, from twelve to twenty years; he had 
heard, that those who suffered for forgery 
were, in many cases, far from feeling that 
they had committed a great moral offence 
against the law of God. Their conduct 
was frequently marked by resentment 
against their prosecutors and indignation 
at the selection made which doomed them 
to death. It was thus that the few hours 
which intervened between the order for 
their execution and their being led out 
to die were passed, and when they came 
on the scaffold, what were the feelings ex- 
cited among the crowd. They were any 
thing but what ought to be excited by 
such a spectacle. The culprits were ob- 
jects of compassion, and the selection of 
them for punishment a subject of general 
indignation. The frequency of prosecu- 
tions tended greatly to harden the public 
mind. This he illustrated by an anecdote 
of a poor boy, who being recently turned 
out of Newgate destitute and pennyless, 
and in such a state that he might be said 
to have no friend but the gaoler, no home 
but a prison, was a few days afterwards 
detected picking pockets in sight of the 
scaffold, on which an execution was about 
to take place. When brought into the 
prison, he was asked by the ordinary, how 
he could make up his mind to commit a 
robbery at the moment when the unhappy 
culprits were about to be launched into 
eternity. The boy answered, that was 
just the moment for him, as when all eyes 
were fixed on the victims the pockets 
were left unguarded. Such was the effect 


of executions. Upon the whole of this 
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case, both from what he personally knew, 
and from what he had heard from others, 
he felt it his duty to concur in the mo- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend, and he 
trusted that it would receive the support 
of every member in the House. 

Mr. S. Thornton declared, that it was 
always the practice of the Bank Directors 
studiously to investigate every case of for- 
gery with a view to ascertain where lenity 
ought to be extended, and where _prose- 
cution ought to be followed up. But he 
could most conscientiously state, that 
their disposition was always towards le- 
nity. As to the infliction of punishment, 
or the grant of mercy, after conviction, 
the Bank had nothing to do with such 
proceedings. If, through the commission 
proposed, or by any other means, the 
crime of forgery could be prevented, or 
rendered more difficult, he could assure 
the House, that the Directors of the Bank 
would feel the most cordial satisfaction. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that according to 
the arguments of the hon. member who 
spoke last but one, the committee, if ap- 
pointed, ought to inquire, not only into 
the case of forging Bank of England notes, 
but into the whole criminal laws of the 
country. This, it would seem, was the 
object of the hon. member. But could 
the House so forget what was the nature 
of our constitution —could they so for- 
get what was the character of those who 
presided in our courts, and who reported 
the convictions to the Crown, as to ac- 
cede to the proposition of the hon. gen- 
tleman? It appeared to him, that the re- 
sult of his speech was, to bring into odium 
and disrepute, not only the laws them- 
selves, but the judges who administered 
those laws. The inquiry which he pro- 
posed would branch out into subjects the 
most unfit, the most inconvenient, and the 
most improper. At the same time, he 
felt himself bound to admit that the hon. 
and learned mover, in his very able, elo- 
quent, and ingenious speech on this sub- 
ject, did not seem to contemplate such an 
inquiry: he specially guarded himself 
against imputing blame to the Bank, or 
wishing a committee to be granted to find 
articles of impeachment against them: 
but he wished that the House should in- 
Stitute some ingniry of an immediate na- 
ture, to check the growth and arrest the 
progress of this alarming evil. He (Mr. 


Huskisson) must say, that a committee of 
the House of Commons did not seem to 
him to be the fittest mode of carrying on 
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such an inquiry. If there were any sus- 
oma that the Bank of England had neg- 
igently, for he would not say criminally, 
suffered these prosecutions to take place, 
then the House might institute those in- 
uisitorial functions which belonged to 
that branch of the legislature ; but at this 
period of the session he thought that such 
an inquiry would be nugatory. He did 
not know what course the committee could 
pursue but to endeavour to discover the 
extent of the evil, of which there ex- 
isted no doubt, and to recommend to the 
Crown to institute a commission to ascer- 
tain by artists, or others, the best mode 
of checking the evil of forgery. In order 
to prevent loss of time, and to render the 
measure most beneficial to the country, 
he contended that his right hon. friend 
had proposed the best course for the 
House to adopt; the other would only 
create delay, and destroy the benefits 
which it sought to obtain. It was not, 
therefore, because he was not sensible of 
all the inconveniences which the hon. and 
learned gentleman had so eloquently de- 
scribed, that he should support the mo- 


‘tion of his right hon. friend. He thought 
/it necessary, indeed, that some measures 
should be immediately. adopted ; for al- 
, though the Bank, and those who issued 
their notes, could ascertain whether they 
| were good or not, it was not in the power 
_ of the holder of a note to say whether it 
| was genuine, nor could he compel another 
| to receive it in payment, if he conceived 

it not to be genuine. This was not the 
case with the coin of the realm. He was 
surprised, however, to hearthe hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last but one say, that 
those who committed the crime of for- 
gery, so far from being convinced of their 
guilt, considered themselves almost as 
being meritorious. If the House were to 
have a committee to inculcate such doc- 
trines as these, they had better put an end 
to all transactions except those which de- 
pended upon barter, inasmuch as men 
could not exist except by defrauding and 
plundering one another. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, it was a great 
inducement to him to vote for the motion 
of his hon. and learned friend, because he 
did not know that there existed any dis- 
position on the part of the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite to institute such an in- 
quiry. He thought that his hon. friend, 
the member for Shrewsbury, had not 
been fairly used by the right hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down. His hon. 
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friend did not propose that the committee 
should inquire into all the criminal laws, 
neither did he attack the character of the 
judges, nor the mode in which they ad- 
ministered the laws; but he stated, that 
great mischief arose, and great discontent 
was excited in the minds of the people, 
from a selection of cases. Sir Samuel 
said, he also thought that it was a sort of 
discretion that was most mischievous: it 
created that feeling in the public which 
made it impossible to consider the crime 
of forgery in the way that it was formerly 
considered. He did not mean to say that 
it was to be considered as a light offence, 
but it was a prevailing opinion that it was 
an offence for which men ought not to 
suffer death. So strong was this feeling, 
that men frequently suffered great losses 
rather than press the execution of the 
laws to that extent. He thought that 
the system now acted upon led to all 
those mischievous consequences which 
his hon. friend had so ably pointed out. 
In every case of selection the people criti- 
cised the distinction, and thought that 
great injustice had been committed. 

Mr. Huskisson, in explanation, said, he 
had not asserted that forgery ought to be 
punished with death. On this subject he 
was not called upon to give an opinion ; 
but if he were to do so, he thought it 
would go rather the other way. 

General Gascoyne observed, that the 
principle of inquiry was admitted on both 
sides, the only question was, which would 
be the better mode, by a committee of 
the House or a commission? To him it 
appeared, that a committee would be the 
better mode, as it had been found in al- 
most every instance of inquiry. Much 
had been said about the efforts made to 
call in Bank notes; but why was not an 
effectual method taken for the purpose ? 
At a time when old silver was to be col- 
lected in, it was found practicable to 
send silver to different parts of the country 
for the purpose. Why could not gold be 
sent into the country to provide tur the 
calling in of notes? If this was done, all 
notes found to be forgeries might be pre- 
vented from farther circulation. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, a com- 
mittee ought to be appointed, and it would 
be their fault, if they did not provide a 
remedy against the evil. 

Mr. Manning said, he must express to 
the House the great surprise and pain 
with which he had heard the speech of 
the hon, member for Shrewsbury. The 
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hon. member had asked, why the solicitor 
of the Bank of England selected one case 
for mercy, and another for prosecution ? 
Now the fact was, that he selected no 
case whatever. The Bank solicitor had 
no authority of that kind ; he acted under 
the direction of his employers: and as to 
the Directors, they judged of every case 
with the utmost solicitude. They were 
governed in their proceedings, not by a 
regard for their own interest and safety, 
but for the protection of the public; the 
expenses were paid out of the funds of the 
corporation, and for the express purpose 
of saving harmless those who had been 
imposed upon by forged notes, and who 
were unable to bear the expenses. It was. 
not the practice of the Bank to interfere 
after judgment: but in the case of the 
woman who lately suffered death, he be- 
lieved it would be found that it was to- 
tally impossible, from the whole course of 
her life, for the executive government to 
have selected a more proper object for 
punishment. He was convinced in his 
mind, that the crime of forgery, notwith- 
standing what had been said that night, 
had become less frequent, as contrasted 
with the growth of other crimes. Nor 
was it to be wondered at that there should 
be a large number in the returns of pere 
sons tried for forgery during the latter 
years, when it was found that the general 
returns of persons indicted for various of- 
fences, in 1811, amounted to 5,337, whilst 
in 1817 they amounted to 13,932, a pro- 
portion of nearly three to one. He could 
assure the House, that the Bank would 
be happy to concur in such measures as 
might be deemed most practicable for 
preventing the forgery of their notes; but 
it would be perfectly idle to adopt a pro- 
ject that might be submitted to them from 
day to day, and which might be copied by 
their engraver in three or four days. He 
had witnessed their patient attention to 
the subject, and he would add, that they 
would spare no expense to adopt such a 
plan as might be found most effectual for 
checking the evil. The reason why they 
detained the notes after the word “ forged” 
had been stamped upon them, was, that in 
cases in which they had gone out again, 
that word had been erased by a chemical 
process. At the same time, the Bank, 


always gave an undertaking to produce 
the notes in any part of England that 
might be required, for the purposes of 
justice. 

Sir A. Piggott strongly defended the 
(2 Y) 
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conduct of the Bank, and replied to. the 
charges brought against the Bank direc- 
tion. The whole of the evil of forgery 
had been attributed to the restriction on 
cash payments, but he thought most un- 
justly. It was true that there had been 
an increase of the offence since 1797, but 
the increase had been gradual from that 
period up to 1817, and could not be attri- 
buted to the restriction alone. There 
had been an increase of other crimes as 
well as that of forgery. In proof of this 
he might direct the attention of the House 
to the state of the gaols of Warwick, Lan- 
easter, and York. This multiplication of 
offences had been owing to the pressure 
of the times, which equally prompted men 
to forgery as to other offences. He ad- 
mitted the magnitude of the evil, which 
resulted from the facilities of forging 
Bavk notes; and he was sure that no body 
of men lamented its existence more, or 
looked with greater anxiety to the disco- 
very of a remedy, than the Bank Direc- 
tors. If parliament, by the —— 
of a committee of inquiry, or if the Crown, 
by any means that ios within its power, 
should find out a plan by which forgeries 
could be either diminished or entirely 
ehecked, they would confer not only a 
great obligation on the country, but a fa- 
vour on the Bank that would be gratefully 
received by that corporation, who now 
not only incurred a heavy expense in pro- 
secutions to protect the public, but were, 
on account of their very anxiety to do 
their duty, held up as persons who de- 
lighted in bringing men to trial and pu- 
nishment. Nay, in the eagerness of cri- 
mination, they were exposed to charges 
the most inconsistent and destructive of 
each other, being accused at one time of 
prosecuting with too much severity, and 
at another time of interfering too much 
to procure a mitigation of punisliment. 
He found himself called upon, when he 
heard such charges brought against a 
body of men whom he knew not to deserve 
them—he felt that it was a justice which 
he owed them, and which he regretted he 
had so long delayed to render—to say 
that they had done their duty to the pub- 
lic, and that the accusations of negligence 
in looking out for the means of preven- 
tion, or severity in calling for punishment, 
or caprice in selecting the objects of it, 
were unfounded. He was sorry to hear 
it said by an hon. gentleman, that it was 
left to the solicitor of the Bank, however 
respectable that individual might be, to 
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determine on the objects of capital prose- 
Cution. This was a misrepresentation that 
was not in the least countenanced by fact. 
No such discretion was intrusted to the 
Bank solicitor. He received his instruc- 


tions from the direction, like any other 


law agent in a similar situation with re- 
gard to individuals; and it was his duty 


to follow those instructions, laying the 


prosecution which he was directed to in- 
stitute before the proper court. The Di- 
rectors themselves examined the circum- 
stances of every particular case, and pro- 
ceeded according to the views which such 
an investigation suggested. When in 
doubt or difficulty, they asked the opinion 
of counsel (though in such cases they did 
not apply to their regular counsel), and 
were guided by the legal advice they re- 
ceived. It did not appear fair, therefore, 
to make charges. of this kind against the 
Directors. Discourses, like some of those 
which had been heard that night, were 
not calculated. to inform, but to mislead 
the public with regard to the character of 
men who showed the utmost anxiety to 
execute properly their important duties ; 
who took the greatest pains to authorize 
only such prosecutions as could be sup- 
ported by evidence of guilt; and who left 
to no agent what they themselves con- 
ceived they were called upon to perform. 
He would go farther and ask, to what 
such charges tended? Did those who 
made them wish no prosecutions for for- 
gery instituted? Then let them come 

rward and move for a repeal of the law, 
instead of allowing it to remain as it was, 
and making the execution of it a ground 
of accusation against men who did their 
utmost to execute it with wisdom and le- 
niency.—But the Directors were not only 
olamed for carrying the law into execution 
in some cases, but for not executing it in 
others. Was it, then, meant to be as- 
serted, that every offence that might be 
prosecuted capitally, ought to be so pro- 
secuted? ‘The motto of the Bank would 
then indeed be, ** hang, hang, hang.” If 
all offenders were not to be prosecuted ca- 
pitally, and if in cases where a milder pu- 
nishment was prayed, the Bank was to be 
blamed, then let the House declare what 
conduct the Directors were to pursue; let 
the proper line be marked out for them; 
let no discretion be allowed ; let them be 
told, when a capital prosecution was to 
be instituted, and when the offender was 
to enjoy impunity, or to suffer a mitigated 
penalty. His hon. and learned friend had 
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attributed the increase of forgeries to the | acted wrong, in his opinion, in withholding 
Bank restriction, and had referred back, | from the public that criterion by which 
as a proof of his position, to the period | they themselves were enabled to deter- 
previous to 1797, when they were compa- | mine a forgery. The Bank inspectors 
ratively few; but it ought to be recol- | and clerks had marks by which they dis- 
lected, that the number must then have tinguished between a forged note and a 
been smaller from the nature of things, as true one, but they kept these marks from 
from the diminished paper circulation of the holders of these notes, and thus 
that time there were fewer opportunities of | deprived them of all means of detecting 
forging —He had thus felt himself called | imposition. In America there was @ 
upon to defend the conduct of the Bank, 'Jaborious, and, he believed, a successful 
because he thought it unjustly attacked. attempt made to prevent the forgery of 
Those who directed charges against it, | paper dollars. . In Scotland, too, it was 
while they — to monopolize all hu- | known that there had been no forgeries, 
manity and justice, and accused the Di-| though the circulation of that country 
rectors of delighting only in prosecution | was small notes as well as in this. This 
and punishment, showed that they did not | must be attributed to the nature of the 
possess the qualities which they arrogated, | notes themselves. For the last twenty 
and which they refused to others. That | years no new attempt had been made to 
the increase of forgeries was a great evil | prevent forgeries of the Bank of England 
he was willing to allow; and the Bank | notes. The Bank had not done all that it 
Directors likewise allowed and lamented | could to remedy the evil complained of, 
the fact. They professed their utmost | and the public was joined by the House 
willingness to attend to any suggestion | in thinking so. The House now with one 
for checking the evil, and would receive | accord had agreed to take some method 
with gratitude any offer of a remedy. | to inquire into the subject; and the only 
Many projects had been already examined | question was, whether the method pro- 
by them, and others would be attended | posed in the motion or in the amendment 
to; but when it was considered that many | was the best? He was of opinion that a 
experiments which had been tried had | committee could best sift the subject, and 
ended in failure, he thought it was not | would bring sufficient skill, diligence, and 
asking too much from the opponents of | impartiality to the examination of -any 
the Bank to allow two things—first, that | proposed remedy. 
the Directors had not been idle or negli-| Mr. Canning observed, that there was 
gent; and, secondly, that a remedy was | but one opinion in the House as to the 
not 80 easy a thing as some people seemed | necessity of adopting some measure to 
to think. He would recommend to the | check the evil complained of; and the 
hon. general (the member for Liverpool), | question now to be decided was, what 
before he ventured again to accuse the | would be the best course to pursue. He 
Bank of making no attempts to prevent | differed from the hon. and learned gentle- 
forgery, to be a little better informed, and | man who had brought it forward, and 
to inquire into what they had really done. | skould vote for the amendment of his 
Mr. W. Smith said, he did not think | right hon. friend; but he only did so be- 
that strict justice had been done on either | cause in his conscience he believed the 
side in this debate. His honourable friends | course which he had suggested would be 
near him did not wish to monopolize all | most likely to supply an efficient remedy. 
the humanity of the House, as they had | If a committee were appuinted, however 
been charged with a desire of doing; nor | competent it might be to conduct the 
did the Bank and the opponents of the | inquiry, he could not Jook for their coming 
motion appear so averse to a remedy for | to any practical conclusion in the present 
an acknowledged evil as had been insi- session. A commission would not be 
nuated. All must acknowledge, that the | liable to that interruption which a com- 
prevention of forgery was a difficult un- | mittee of that House must anticipate, and 
dertaking, though most would confess | from their diligence he expected that a 
that every thing had not been attempted | conclusion would be come to, which, 
which might have been done. The Bank | though not a speedy one, and though not 
appeared to him to have committed one | one that would do away all difficulties, 
error in acting too much after the restric- | yet still would be as satisfactory as could 
tion as they had done before it, though in a expected from the nature of the sub- 


very altered circumstances. They had | ject. The question was proved to be one 
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of great difficulty. This necessarily re- 
sulted from the speech of the hon. Bank 
Director who had last addressed the 
House, in whatever way his statements 
were received. But the last speaker 
thought the Bank had not done enough to 
revent forgeries, as, though they had 
ormed a criterion for themselves by 
which they could distinguish a good note 
from a bad one, they had never commu- 
nicated the secret to the country at large. 
This inconvenience, he apprehended, must 
continue, unless some one should discover 
a way by which the means of detecting a 
forgery might be communicated to every 
body, without any danger being incurred 
of such knowledge being made use of to 
produce a new counterfeit. To prevent 
forgeries, it seemed desirable that some- 
thing more artificial and more elaborate 
in its execution should be provided. All 
came to this at last—that the Bank note 
would he less likely to be forged, if it 
were, like one of Raphael’s pictures, or 
the Venus de Medici, so finely executed | 
that imitation was almost hopeless. Sti- | 
mulated as talent would be by the rewards | 
that he anticipated the inquiry about 4 


be undertaken would hold out to success- 
ful exertion in this way, he thought it | 
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He was aware that such interference was 
necessary, but he thought it was not 
right to send forth to the country state- 
ments which, however unfounded, were 
from their nature calculated to mislead 
and distract the public mind. As to the 
observations which had been made relative 
to the prerogative of the Crown in grant- 
ing pardons to condemned persons, he 
should not attempt to weaken the force of 
his hon. friend’s reply by speaking on the 
subject farther than by observing, that it 
was improper to call that selection for 
punishment, which was in fact the very 
converse of the principle. It was a selec- 
tion for exemption. Such a power was 
~~ and used for a purpose different 
rom a desire of punishment. It was a 
power the exercise of which must afford 
the most unspeakable satisfaction. But 
if blame was to be laid where the inter- 
ference of the Crown had not been used, 
such a prerogative, instead of being a 
glory and a pleasure, would become a 
cause of anxiety and a curse. On such 
occasions as that of granting mercy, it was 
the business of the advisers of the Crown 
to inquire and point out the objects 
deserving the royal clemency, and he 
hoped the day should never arrive when 


would be a disparagement of the art of | the advisers of the Crown were to be 
engraving not to look forward to a consi- | called to account for such a conscientious 
derable, if not to a decisive improvement. | discharge of their duty. On the subject 


Though he admitted the evil complained | 
of to be of such magnitude as to call for | 
an inquiry into the best means of checking | 
it, yet he did not believe the increase of | 
forgeries, as compared with the increase 
of other crime, so great as had been as- 
serted. From the returns made to the 
Secretary of state’s office, it appeared that 
in 1813 there had been eighty-three com- 
mittals for forgery. In 1817 there were | 
ninety-eight. Here was a lamentable in- 
crease, but it was nothing like what was 
agen imagined to have taken place. 

1813 there had been committed for | 


more immediately before them, he should 
observe, that it merited their support, as 
being one which tended to improve the 
morals of society. The necessity of some 
alteration was admitted. ‘That whatever 
had been hitherto done on the subject was 
ineffectual, was also admitted by those 
who opposed as well as those who sup- 
ported the amendment. The dry ques- 
tion now before the House was, in what 
mode could they most efficaciously inter- 
fere to check an evil which was confes- 
sedly great? A commission to him ap- 
peared preferable to a committee. He 


coining 189. The committals for the | should not so much object to the motion 
same offence in 1817 were 346. In the | of the hon. and learned gentleman as he 
former year the committals for burglaries | now did, if it had been made at the com- 


were 257. In 1817 they were 627. For 
larceny there were committed in 1813, 
4,600. In 1817,9,300. Thus it would be 
seen that there had been a greater increase 
in other crimes than in forgeries. He 
hoped, however, that from having made 
these statements, it would not be for a 
moment supposed that he meant to say 
there was not such an increase of forgery 
as to call for the interference of the House. 


mencement of the session. But, wishing 
that what they did should not go merely 
to allay a temporary clamour, or to excite 
a fallacious hope,—wishing that to be 
done which would confer a substantial and 
lasting benefit on the country—he should 
vote for the amendment. 

Sir James Mackintosh rose to reply. 
He said, he was glad to perceive that on 
both sides of the House the necessity of 
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some measure of inquiry was agreed to. 
It was admitted, even by those who op- 
posed the motion, that the evil was of 
such magnitude as to call for some inter- 
ference, and that the efforts hitherto made 
by the Bank to put a stop to the progress 
of forgery were not so successful as to 
render farther investigation unnecessary. 
The only choice to be made was between 
the two modes of inquiry proposed. He 
had always heard his hon. and learned 
friend (sir Arthur Piggott) with the 
greatest deference and attention, upon this 
as upon every other subject. He wished, 
however, that in the course of his speech 
he had not endeavoured to convert it into 
a personal question; that he had argued 
upon the extent of the evil and the mode 
of remedying it, without entering into any 


defence of the Bank directors. No 
charge was brought against them. De- 
fence therefore was unnecessary. It was 


however unavoidable, that they should 
create distrust and aversion in the public 
mind by that selection which was pursued 
in prosecutions for forgery. It was said, 
that he had exaggerated the increase of 
forgeries, and a comparative statement of 
crimes was produced to countenance the 
assertion, The plausibility of this state- 
ment rested on the number of executions 
for forgery, not upon the number of con- 
victions and much less of prosecutions. 
He did not confine his view of the case 
to the number of executions alone. He 
had called the attention of the House to 
the prosecutions instituted on the ground 
of forgery for twenty-one years previous 
to the Bank Restriction, and for twenty- 
one years subsequent to it, In the former 
period there were only six prosecutions, 
while in the latter the number amounted 
to 860. During the fourteen years im- 
mediately preceding the restriction the 
rosecutions were but four. In the fol- 
owing fourteen years they were 404. It 
was said that in the early periods of the 
suspension of cash payments the progress 
of forgery was slow. How, then could 
gentlemen account for its great and rapid 
increase immediately after? It might be 
said that prosecutions for forgery were 
not a good criterion to judge by. For 
the purpose of showing this, reference 
was had to three or four years of the 
middle of the last century. The reference 
was useless and inapplicable to the pre- 
sent purpose ; because, at such a distance 
of time, it could not be now made out, 
whether these prosecutions took place for 
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forgeries upon the Bank or upon private 
individuals. He founded his motion upon 
the vast increase of convictions which 
had taken place within the twenty-one 
years. But to come to the question. 
The right hon. the chancellor of the exe 
chequer said, that the necessary secrecy 
of such an investigation as that proposed 
would not be consistent with the mode of 
proceeding in committees of that House. 
How was this to be reconciled with the 
willingness expressed by the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last to agree to the 
committee, if it had been proposed at the 
commencement of the present session? 
He saw no reason why a committee of the 
House of Commonsshould not be entrusted 
with any secrets necessary to be commu- 
nicated in such an inquiry as that pro- 
posed. He could not believe that the 
House deserved so severe a censure as to 
say, that twenty-one of the gentlemen 
who composed it were not to be trusted 
with secrets referring to this subject. He 
could not weigh the value of the objection 
offered by the right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last upon the ground of time, be- 
cause he did not know when government 
might judge it convenient for their own 
purposes, to advise a dissolution of parlia- 
ment. But paltry election views were not 
to be put in competition with a question 
of the highest importance to the public. 
No political arrangement, no interested 
views of party, should outweigh the para- 
mount duty of investigating a subject in 
which the lives of human beings were cone 
cerned. If a royal commission were ap- 
pointed, no report could be made before 
January or February, and in the mean- 
time the whole evil was continued. It 
had been said, ‘‘ and wretches hang that 
jurymen may dine;” but it was now for 
the first time urged that human beings 
ought to be executed in order that gen- 
tlemen might a little sooner reach their 
country houses. He saw no reason for 
delay in the appointment of a committee. 
The only objection to it was such as mi- 
nisters alone could create by an early dis- 
solution of parliament. All that was ne- 
cessary might be done in a month. Even 
if more time were required, that could be 
no reason for delegating the functions of 
the House to a royal commission. The 
members of that House were the most 

roper persons to enter into the inquiry. 

t was objected that it was unusual to refer 
matters of science to a committee. Was 
there not a committee some time back 
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upon weights and measures, a very com- | 


— question which required no small 
sowledge of the mathematics? 


marbles? The former committee, though 
nothing decisive was done in consequence 
of their report, still brought a very valu- 
able body of information together. An 
investigation by commission would not, he 
was convinced, remove the distrust and 
jealousy of the public. They really be- 
Jieved that there was a compact between 
the Bank and the government. The 
appointment of a commission would then 
appear to them nothing more than the 
selection of individuals to try their own 
friends. The public could expect nothing 
from such a commission but subserviency 
and collusion. The report of a committee 


would produce quite a contrary impres- | 


sion. Such reports were of the highest 
value; they conveyed at all times most 
useful and important information; they 
kept up the character of the House, and 
tended more than any thing else to sup- 
port the respect of parliament. They 
were now called upon to desert their 
functions, and to delegate them to a com- 
mission chosen by the Crown, of which it 
was their duty to be jealous. If they did 
not maintain towards the Crown a proud 
but respectful attitude, and towards the 
people one of protection and support, they 
would injure their own character, they 
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Lord Compton moved, as an amendment 


| thereto, to leave out the words “and 
Was 
there not also a committee upon the Elgin 


other bankers, and other negotiable securi- 
ties,” as it was evidently the object of the 
House that the inquiry should be confined 
to Bank of England notes, where alone 
the evil existed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he wished the investigation to be ge- 
neral, and not directed merely against 
the notes of the Bank of England. 

Mr. John Smith was in favour of the 
commission, but he saw no pretence for 
empowering the commissioners to enter 
into the houses of bankers in the country, 
upon whom no forgeries had been com- 
mitted, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if the mea- 
sure was confined exclusively to the Bank 
of England, it would seem like holding 
them up invidiously as the only banking 
— whose notes were liable to for- 
gery. The measure proposed was not a 
penal one against the Bank of England, 
but a protecting one, and _ therefore 
ought to extend to all bankers who is- 
sued notes. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the right hon, 
gentleman, by this proposition, wished to 
soften the inconvenience of the inquiry to 
the Bank directors by telling them that 
he thought others as bad as themselves. 
The whole of the debate of the evening 
had arisen on the general notoriety that 


would fall in the confidence of the coun- | an excessive proportion of the notes of 
try, and alienate from themselves that | the Bank of England, and of the Bank of 
respect which it was desirable by all England only, were forgeries. T'o adopt 


means to increase. For these reasons, he 
would prefer a committee to a commis- 


| 
| 


| 


the proposition of the right hon. gentle- 
man would be to commit a gross injus- 


sion. The Directors of the Bank, and | tice; for it would be to proclaim to the 
some of their friends, seemed indifferent | whole country, that the notes of country 


which was appointed. 
therefore, agree to the amendment. 
The question being 


of the question :” 
Ayes 
NOES 106 
Majority ——14. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, ‘“* That the words, ‘ an humble 
‘ Address be presented to his royal high- 
‘ ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
‘ graciously pleased to issue a commission 
‘under the great seal for the appointment 
‘ of commissioners to consider of the best 
‘ means of preventing the forgery of pro- 
* missory notes issued by the Bank of Eng- 
‘ Jand and other bankers, and other nego- 


of. 


‘ tiable. securities,’ be added instead there- 


put, “ That the not true. 
words proposed to be left out stand part would do more harm than good. 


He could not, | bankers stood on the same fvoting as the 


notes of the Bank of England, which was 
With such powers the inquiry 
But 
perhaps the right hon. gentleman might 
resort to his old expedient, and say that 
this proposition of his was a mistake [a 
laugh]. 

Mr. Lyttelton observed, that there 
were few cases in which he conceived 
that it was justifiable to move an adjourn- 
ment; but that if any one ever existed, 
it was the present, when a motion was 
suddenly made affecting the interests and 
character of a numerous body of people. 
With a view, therefore, to give farther 
time for the consideration of so important 
a question, he would move, “ That the 
House do now adjourn.”The Speaker 
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was about to put the question of adjourn- 
ment, when Mr. Lyttelton begged leave to 
withdraw it until the House should have 
expressed their sense of his noble friend’s 
amendment to the right hon. gentleman’s 
motion. 

Mr. Protheroe could see no possible 
reason for extending the inquiry of the 
commissioners to the bills and bonds of 
merchants, for what else did the words 
other negotiable securities”” mean ? 
There was no complaint relative to these 
securities. Commercial men wanted no 
alteration in their mode of transacting 
business, and he would decidedly object 
to have this labour superadded to the in- 
quiry of the commissioners. The result 
would be, that their labours must be in- 
terminable. He had voted for the com- 
mission by the Crown, but he would ob- 
ject to its extension in the manner pro- 


posed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. gentleman was mistaken when he 
thought the inquiry would extend to 
bonds or deeds of any kind. The words 
“negotiable securities” in ordinary lan- 
guage, and so far as he knew, even in the 
strictest sense, meant no more than in- 
struments such as promissory notes and 
bills of exchange. 

Mr. Gipps begged to know whether, if 
the commission should be appointed ac- 
cording to the motion before the House, 
and should report that Bank of England 
notes, in consequence of their being legal 
tenders, should, to secure them against 
forgeries, be engraved in a most expen- 
sive way, that therefore country banks 
would be compelled to have their notes 
engraved in the same expensive manner. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that nothing compulsory was contemplated 
by the measure. 

Mr. W. Smith put it to the House, whe- 
ther the whole tenor of what had been 
said since the division, did not show that 
the particular proposition in question, al- 
though certainly the words existed in the 
address moved by the right hon. gentle- 
man, as an amendment to his hon. and 
learned friend’s motion, never entered into 
the head of any member on either side of 
the House during the first part of the de- 
bate. It met with his unequivocal oppo- 
sition. 

The question being 
words proposed to be le 
of the Amendment,” 

The House divided : 


ut, * That the 
out stand part 
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Majority 

As soon as the division was over, Mr. 
Lyttelton moved, that the House do now 
adjourn. Thereupon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that rather than have the 
business of the House interrupted, he 
would withdraw his amendment, and 
make it extend to the Bank of England 
alone. This created some embarrassment, 
as the House had already voted the 
amendment as proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and it was too late to 
withdraw it. 

The Speaker said, it appeared to him 
that the only way of getting out of the 
difficulty was this: the division havin 
taken place by which it was determi 
that the whole of the words moved as an 
amendment to the original motion should 
be adopted in preference to that motion, 
it was not competent to move that a = 
of those words should be left out. The 
only course, in his opinion, would be to 
negative the entire address as it stood, 
with the view of then moving another se 
framed as to omit the passage in question. 

After a few words from Mr. Wynn, 
this recommendation was adopted, and 
the address was negatived. The Chane 
cellor of the Exchequer then moved, 
after the word “that,” to add the words 
«‘an humble Address be presented to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, that 
he will be graciously pleased to issue a 
commission under the Great Seal, for the 
appointment of commissioners to inquire 
into the best means of preventing forge 
of Promissory Notes issued by the Ban 
of England payable to bearer on demand.” 

Mr. Tierney observed, that he could 
have no objection to this proposition, if 
the majority had no objection toit. What 
pleased him most was the unhappy situa- 
tion of the Bank Directors, for according 
to the doctrine of the noble lord, they 
would, by this motion of the right hon. 
gentleman, be invidiously held up as per- 
sons against whom alone it was necessary 
to take precautions [a laugh]. 

Lord Castlereagh remonstrated against 
this remark of the right hon. gentleman 
as unfair. Using the phrase in its parlia- 
mentary sense, it was unreasonable and 
vexatious. The fact was simply this: his 
right hon. friend, finding the hon. gentle- 
man opposite disposed to persevere in 
moving the question of adjournment, and 


| being unwilling that the whole of the pub- 
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lic business which stood for that evening 
should be impeded, had consented to 
withdraw a proposition to which no very 
great importance was attached. 

Mr. W. Smith considered it much better 
to retract an error than to persist in it, 
and thought the right hon. gentleman had 
shown abundant good sense and good 
temper on this occasion. He hoped that 
the majority who voted with the right hon. 
gentleman had also had the good fortune 
to convince themselves of the unimport- 
ance of the proposition in support of 
which they divided ; and if so, he begged 
leave to congratulate them on their facility 
[Hear, hear! ]. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was very ready to acknowledge that he 
had been in an error. He was sure that 
those members who did him the honour 
to vote with him for the other address, 
would feel that the error was in having 
contested a point, which, after all ,was not 
worth contending for. 

The main question as amended, was 
then agreed to. 


List of the Minority on the first Division. 


Aubrey, sir J. Monck, sir C. 
Althorp, visc. Moore, P. 
Barham, J. F Mordaunt, sir C. 
Babington, Thos. Morland, S. B. 
Baring, sir Thos. Morpeth, viscount 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Mostyn, sir T. 
Blair, T. H. Newman, R. W. 
Brand, hon. T. North, Dudley 
Brougham, Henry Ord, W. 

Browne, A. Osborne, lord F. 
Calcraft, John Ossulston, lord 
Carhampton, earl Parnell, sir I. 
Carter, John Parnell, W. 
Cocks, J. Phillimore, Dr. 
Curwen, J. Powlett, hon. W.J. F. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. Philips, G. 
Douglas, D. S. Preston, R. 
Elliot, rt. hon. W, Romilly, sir S. 
Gascoyne, gen. Russell, lord G. W. 
Grant, J. P. Sefton, earl 
Heron, sir Robt. Sharp, Richard 
Hornby, Edward Spencer, lord R. 
Hurst, R. Smith, John 
King, sir J. D. Smith, Robt. 
Latouche, Robert Talbot, R. W. 
Leader, W. Tavistock, marquis of 
Lewis, T. F. Thornton, gen. 
Lloyd, J. M. Tierney, rt. hon.G 
Lyttelton, hon. W.H. Warre, J. A. 
Marryat, J. Webster, sir G. 
Martin, John Wynn, C. W. W. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 


MOTION RESPECTING THE TREATMENT 
or Count Las Casss.] Mr. J. P. Grant 
said, that in moving for the correspond- 
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ence with his majesty’s principal secretary 
of state for the home department, relative 
to the transportation of Count Las Cases 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Great 
Britain, and from thence to the Continent 
of Europe, he was anxious to give his ma- 
jesty’s ministers an opportunity of dis- 
proving the statements which were in cir- 
culation with respect to the treatment of 
that unfortunate individual. If the state- 
ment which he had received relative to the 
treatment of this person were true, he was 
sure the House would agree that he had 
been used with most unjustifiable severity. 
It appeared that he was shipped from St. 
Helena and carried to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he was conveyed, as was 
stated, by order of the governor there, 
many miles into the interior of the coun- 
try, and kept there among savages for se- 
veral months; that then he was shipped 
for England; that when the ship in which 
he was conveyed had arrived in the 
Thames, he was not permitted to land, 
but that all his papers were seized, and he 
himself trans-shipped immediately and 
conveyed to Ostend. No sooner had he 
landed at Ostend, than he was seized as a 

risoner by the government of the Nether- 
ands, treated with great severity, and 
then sent as a prisoner to Frankfort, and 
delivered even to the Prussian government, 
within the territories of which he was since 
detained under the surveillance of the po- 
lice. The House had conferred, by the 
Alien act, on the government of the coun- 
try, a power of sending aliens, whom they 
suspected of dangerous designs, out of 
Great Britain. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that when the Alien 
act was last passed, among other amend- 
ments he had proposed one, that aliens 
whom the government wished to ship out 
of this country, should be allowed to fix 
the place of their destination, if they could 

rocure shipping within a reasonable time, 
in order that they might not be delivered 
over bound into the hands of their ene- 
my.* He had then been answered by the 
noble lord, that to suppose that the go- 
vernment would take the advantage of 
sending any persan out of this country, 
under the Alien act, to deliver him into 
the hands of his enemies, was ta suppose 
what was wholly impossible ; and when he 
had argued, that by connexion with fo- 
reign governments all power of asylum 
might be taken away, and that thus the 


* See Vol. $4, p. 967. 
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unfortunate persons who took refuge in 
this country from their prosecutors, might 
be delivered into the hands of those very 
persons from whom they were flying, he 
_was told that such a supposition was alto- 
gether groundless, and the amendment 
was negatived. Perhaps it might not be 
true that count Las Cases was sent to 
Ostend in consequence of communications 
with any foreign governments. Perhaps it 
_might not be true that advantage was taken 
of that communication to seize him by gens 
d’armes, and convey him to the Prussian 
‘dominions. But even if this was not true, 
an amendment ought to be introduced 
into the bill to prevent that from being 
done which was an act of great injustice. 
Whether or not count Las Cases ought to 
have been removed from St. Helena, and 
conveyed to this country, was a question 
into which he would not now enter; but 
at all events it was improper to take ad- 
vantage of the powers given by this act in 
combination with any foreign government, 
to deliver him up to any power to which 
he was obnoxious. The hon. and learned 


gentleman concluded with moving for, 
** Copies of all Correspondence with his 
majesty’s priicipal secretary of state for 


the home department, relative to the 
transportation of the Count Las Cases 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Great 
Britain, and thence to the Continent of 
Europe, together with Copies of all Orders 
which have been given relative thereto by 
the said secretary of state.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if the hon. 
and learned gentleman had taken the 
trouble to inform himself with respect to 
the treatment of count Las Cases previous 
to his arrival in, and while in this country, 
he would have ascertained that the cir- 
cumstances of that treatment were differ- 
ent from what he had represented them 
to be—he would have found that the sa- 
vages to whom he had been sent at the 
Cape, were such persons as he would find 
in the house which was occupied by the 
governor of the Cape, to which he was 
sent as being one of the best houses of the 
settlement. The House would not be sur- 
— that the government had thought 

t to adopt precautionary measures with 
respect to count Las Cases, when he in- 
formed them that he had been detected in 
establishing a correspondence between 
the prisoner at St. Helena, and certain 
persons in Europe attached to his interest, 
and that part of this plan was to be car- 
ried into execution in this country. The 

(VOL. XXXVIIL ) 
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hon. and learned gentleman had said, that 
he had wished to procure the adoption of 
a regulation to aliens, not allowed to re- 
main in this country, the power of choos- 
ing their own port, and ship, and giving 
their own time of departure, with the view 
of preventing any alien from being deliver- 
ed up into the hands of his enemy,—but 
that parliament had thought it more ad- 
visable to give a discretionary power to 
government. Had count Las Cases been 
sent to France, then there might have been 
some ground for saying, that he had been 
given up to his enemy; but he had not 
been sent to France but to Ostend; and 
he could assure the House, that, as far as 
he knew, count Las Cases had not the 
slightest objection to Ostend, and gave no 
preference to any other port. The go- 
vernment of this country had not deliver- 
ed him over to any other government, but 
had sent him to Ostend as the nearest 
port to which he could be sent, except a 
port of France. For whatever might have 
passed with other powers, who might 
think it more safe that persons of this des- 
cription should not reside on the borders 
of France, the government of this country 
was not responsible. He had been landed 
at Ostend, as any other passenger would 
have been landed, from the packet boat. 
As to any alleged harshness in the seizure 
and detention of his papers, nothing could 
be more forbearing than the manner in 
which he was treated in this respect: his 

apers were sealed up with his own seal, 
in his own presence, by the messenger 
who was sent to inform him that he should 
not be allowed to land. They were dis- 
patched with the seals unbroken to Os- 
tend; and they were sent to Ostend in the 
belief that when they reached that place 
he would be there. When the papers how- 
ever reached Ostend he had been removed 
from it, but a letter had since been re- 
ceived from him acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of his papers in the state in which 
they were sealed up. 

Mr. Tierney said, it was certainly very 
singular, that when count Las Cases ar- 
rived at Ostend two gens d’armes should 
be waiting to seize him. This was not 
likely in the case of an arrival of which no 
notice had been given. He trusted that 
the noble lord would be able to clear up 
this fact. What difficulty could the noble 
lord have in producing the papers moved 
for? The noble lord had said there was 
no communication with any foreign go- 
vernment on this subject; but it was cer- 

(22) 
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tainly a most extraordinary circumstance, 
that when a man arrives at Ostend in an 
English vessel, he should be by accident 
seized by gens d’armes waiting to appre- 
hend him. The papers moved for would 
show that no communication had been 
made to any foreign government, to pre- 
pare it to seize count Las Cases as soon 
as he arrived. For the credit of the Alien 
bill he hoped the noble lord would consent 
to the production of these papers. The 
great point to be ascertained was, as it did 
appear that he was apprehended imme- 
diately on his arrival, whether this was not 
in consequence of a communication made 
from this government to another govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he thought the noble 
lord had stated distinctly that no commu- 
nication whatever had taken place with 
respect to the removal of count Las Cases 
with any other government. In no coun- 
i was more tenderness shown to persons 
of the description of count Las Cases, 
than the country to the principal port of 
which he was sent. As to the being seized 
by gens <’armes immediately on landing, 
as this information must have been derived 
from count Las Cases himself, he was 
rather disposed to doubt it. Count Las 
Cases was in the habit of stating facts in 
such a manner as to bear a totally different 
impression from what the facts themselves 
would bear. The account he had given of 
the governor's house was an instance. If 
he represented facts in this way, which 
could be so easily ascertained, what ‘cre- 
dit could be due to statements in cases 
where no one here could know any thing 
respecting them? On knowing that he 
would arrive in this country, information 
was sent to his wife at Paris, that she might 
say where she chose to meet him. She said 
she would prefer meeting him in London, 
but if not allowed to meet him there, any 
other port was indifferent to her. 

Mr. F. Douglas said, it was not denied 
that count Las Cases had been seized by 
gens d’armes, immediately on landing 
at Ostend; but it had been denied that 
any direct or indirect communication on 
this subject had taken place with any go- 
vernment of the continent. But would 


the noble lord affirm, that no direct or in- 
direct communication was made to the 
ministers of any foreign government in 
this country, of the port to which they in- 
tended to convey count Las Cases? 

Lord Castlereagh denied that any such 
communication had ever taken place with 
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the ministers of any foreigu government 
in this country. 

Mr. J. P. Grant, in reply, said, it was 
certainly singular that in the country 
where persons like count Las Cases were 
treated with most tenderness, two gens 
d’armes should be in readiness to appre- 
hend him on his landing. If the statement 
on this subject was not true, this would 
surely appear from the production of tlie 
papers moved for, from which no bad re- 
sults could arise. He would not put the 
House to the trouble of dividing. He was 
happy to hear it stated by the noble lord 
that there had been no communication 
with any foreign government on sending 
count Las Cases out of this country; 
but he would have been still more happy 
to have seen this established by the pro- 


duction of papers. 


The motion was then negatived. 


List of the Minority on Mr. Tierney's 
Motion on the State of the Circulatin 
Medium, and the Resumption of Ca 
Payments by the Bank. (See p. 498.} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 15. 

New Cuurcues The order 
upon which their lordships were summon- 
ed being read, 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the read- 
ing of that part of the Prince Regent's 
Speech, at the commencement of the 


session, which recommended an increase 
of the number of places of public worship, 
and which was accordingly read. 

The noble earl then, pursuant to his 


notice, proceeded to move for the second 
reading of the above bill ; in doing which 
he said that he felt he was proposing the 
most important measure he had ever sub- 
mitted to their lordships’ consideration. 
It had been his intention to bring forward 
a measure of this nature long ago, but 
various circumstances in the situation of 
the country had caused delay ; and it was 
besides, his most anxious desire that the 
subject should not be proposed without 
the most thorough deliberation. It was 
necessary not only to look at the measure 
as a whole, but to consider how far it 
might be practicable in all its details, in 
order that no crude and ill digested plan 
might be brought forward. A measure 
which was the result of his own investiga- 
tions, and of the deliberations of those 
whom he thought it his duty to consult, 
had come up from the other House, and 
was now to be decided on by their lord- 
ships. He should briefly explain the 
grounds on which the measure had been 
face ager referring to the returns on the 
table of the House, in support of his state- 
ment. In considering the important sub- 
ject of the deficiency of churches, the first 
thing that suggested itself to many per- 
sons minds, was, that the evil was of so 
great a magnitude that no complete re- 
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medy could be applied. But if this were 
true to the extent to which it had been 
stated, or true in any considerable degree, 
still it would be possible to do a great 
deal of good, and there could be no rea- 
son for not attempting all the good which 
could possibly be done. He was, how- 
ever, happy to say that; the measure now 
before their lordships, if it did not come 
up to the wishes of every man, would at 
least substantially effect what had been so 
long desired. It would, in its results, 
have the most beneficial effects on the re- 
ligion, morality, and general instruction of 
thecountry. He had said, that the evil ap- 
peared to many so great as to be past all 
remedy; but those whe thought so had 
taken an erroneous view of the question : 
they had, like a most respectable indivi- 
dual who published a work some time ago 
on the subject, considered the proportion 
between the whole population, and the 
churches, and estimated the number of 
that whole which the churches would. not 
contain. <A very slight consideration was 
sufficient $e show the fallacy of this calcu- 
lation. In considering what accommoda- 
tion would be necessary, it was proper to 
deduct, in the first place, all those who 
were in a state of infancy; indeed, the 
deduction might prrieve be extended, at 
an average, to all children under seven 
or eight years of age; next should be de- 
ducted, all persons who were too old and 
infirm to attend public worship. These 
two classes would be found to form a very 
considerable proportion of the population, 
and in the estimate of the latter ought to 
be included all those detained at home 
by sickness or accidents. A third quali- 
fication of the estimate of the whole po- 
pulation, compared with the churches, 
consisted in the necessity of persons being 
left at home to take care ot the houses. 
In no parish whatever did he believe it 
possible that the houses could be left 
without at least one individual in charge 
of each. If, therefore, a sufficient number 
of churches to contain the whole popula- 
tion were built, a part could not attend 
divine service, there was still a fourth 
qualification, founded on considerations 
connected with dissent ; but as the ,object 
of the measure was, to remove dissent, he 
did not wish to give more weight to this 
ground of deduction than might be thought 
fairly due to it. In all populous parishes, 
however, it was certain that great allow- 
ance must be made for dissenters. The 
result of the calculations founded on the 
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considerations he had stated, was, that 
provision ought to be made for the ac- 
commodation in churches, of one in every 
three, or one in every four of the popula- 
tion. From the best consideration that 
he was capable of giving to the subject, it 
appeared to him that a provision, in the 
proportion of one to every three, would 
notbe more than sufficient. It was 
thought, however, by many, that, in pa- 
rishes of a population of 4,000 and up- 
wards, the proportion of one to four would 
be all that was requisite. ‘hese facts and 
views considerably qualified the evil, 
which he was far from wishing to under- 
value. If their lordships looked at the 
returns on the table relative to the state 
of the manufacturing towns, they would 
find in them the most urgent motives for 
taking this subject into their earnest con- 
sideration. To supply accommodation 
for the metropolis, it was proposed to 


build additional churches in different pa- | 
rishes—in Mary-le-bone, 5; in Pancras | 


4; in St Leonard’s Shoreditch, 4; in St. 


beth,°3; other parishes, which he need 
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modation would be afforded for its popu- 
lation. Having this example of Liverpool 
before his eyes, he could not doubt but 
that much would be done by private sub- 
scription to aid the liberal vote of parlia- 
ment, and that public spirited individuals 
would eagerly come forward in every 
quarter of the country to promote so de- 
sirable an object. From the nature of 
the provisions of the bill, and the judicious 
exercise of the authority it vested in the 
commissioners, it might not unreasonably 
be expected that, with the aid of the sub- 
scriptions, from 150 to 200 churches 
would be built. He was sure that he ex- 
pressed the feelings in which every per- 
son who heard him participated, when he 
said that it was a duty paramount to every 
other to support religion, and in particular 
that established by law, which, without dis- 
paragement to any other, he believed to be 
the most pure. With this feeling, it would 
be unnecessary for him to point out many 
considerations, which, in a political point of 


| view, would alone be calculated to induce 
Matthew’s, Bethnal-Green, 4; in Lam- | 


not enumerate, would have corresponding — 
additions. In the country, the supply | 


would be in a similar proportion to the 
present deficiency. Manchester, it was 
thought would require an addition of 7 
churches ; Sheffield, 4; Stockport, 3; Bir- 
mingham, 3 or 4, and soon. The mea- 
sure brought from the Commons which 
was to authorize this provision embraced 
three specific objects. The first was a 
grant of 1,000,000/. towards the expense 
of building churches; its second object 
was, to authorize subscriptions in aid of 
the grant; and the third, to appoint com- 


missioners for carrying the act into exe- | 


cution. The sum proposed to be voted 
by parliament, he was convinced, would, 
with due care and attention, doa great deal 
towards the accomplishment of the object 
of the bill. It was estimated that it 
would afford the means of building about 
100 churches without any aid from sub- 
scriptions. But that the addition to be 
derived from the latter source would be 
very considerable he could not doubt, 
when he recollected what had been done 
by Liverpool, where no less than6 churches 
had been built by subscription. That 
town, which was very inconsiderable at 
the commencement of his present majes- 
ty’s reign, now possessed a population of 
100,000, and had 14 churches. With the 
addition of two more, sufficient accom- 


their lordships to approve of this measure. 
The considerations to which he alluded 
were principally to be found in the vast in- 
crease of the population of the country 
within these 20 years. That increase 
had taken place chiefly in great manufac- 
turing towns; and, with all the advan- 
tages the country had derived from the 
extraordinary extension of its manufac- 
tures, it was impossible for their lordships 
to conceal from themselves this fact— 
that great masses of human beings could 
not be brought together in the manner in 
which they were situated in these towns, 
without being exposed to vicious habits, 
and to corrupting influences, dangerous 
to the public security as well as to pri- 
vate morality. In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts a great want was felt of churches, 
which their lordships were most imperi- 
ously called upon to supply. The disad- 
vantages with which the church had in 
other respects to contend in those dis- 
tricts of increasing population was ano- 
ther circumstance which deserved the se- 
rious consideration of their lordships. 
He should be sorry to say any thing that 
might be construed into a disregard to the 
toleration laws; but it was impossible to 
look fairly at this measure without consi- 
dering what was the situation of those 
persons who dissented from the establish- 
ment. Their lordships must be aware 
that dissenters had in their power to build 
places of worship in any number, to any 
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extent, and without any limitation. 
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It | its provision they would interfere as little 


was evident then, that the establishment! as possible with rights and property, ei-| 


laboured under a disadvantage in that 
respect ; for in building places of worship 
for the Church of England, reference 
must be had to the rights of property 
and to the discipline of the church. 
Perhaps he might be of opinion that these 
restrictions were carried too far ; but they 
existed, and could not be overlooked by 
their lordships in considering this mea- 
sure; for if the dissenters possessed such 
decided advantages, it was the duty of 
their lordships to afford the established 
church the means of balancing them. The 
measures Jately adopted for the benefit of 
the poor ought also to be taken into con- 
sideration. When the systems of educa- 
tion to which he alluded were first intro- 
duced, some persons had entertained 
doubts of their adequacy and propriety. 


These doubts had, however, been re- 


moved. For his part he had always been 
of opinion that the benefits of instruction 
ought to be extended to all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects, and he always viewed 
with satisfaction the subscriptions entered 
into and measures adopted for that object: 
but then their Jordships must perceive in 
this an additional inducement to direct 
the education which was thus diffused 
into a proper course. It was their duty 
to take care that those who received the 
benefits of education should not be 
obliged to resort to dissenting places of 
worship by finding the doors of the church 
shut against them. By building addi- 
tional churches, the establishment and the 


dissenters would be placed on a fair and_ 


equal footing. Thus every view which 
he took of the subject appeared to him to 


recommend it more strongly to their lord- | 
Their lordships were ac- 


ships adoption. 
quainted with the nature of the measure 
which was adopted in the reign of queen 
Anne. It was then the opinion of par- 
liament, that 50 additional churches 
should be built for the metropolis. At 
that time the population of the kingdom 
was not above one half of its present 
amount, and that of the metropolis stood 
in the same preportion. The recollection 
of that proposition was important, as it 
showed what feelings had actuated parlia- 
ment on this subject a century ago; and 
he was sure that corresponding feelings 
would be evinced by their lordships on 
the present occasion. It was proposed 
that commissioners should be appointed 
for carrying the act into effect; but under 


ther public or private. The bill, however, 
described no positive manner in which it 
should be carried into effect. Its opera- 
tion would vary according to circum- 
stances. Some parishes it might be 
found proper to divide; in others, the 
provision for additional services would in 
many cases accomplish the object so much: 
desired, where no church was to be built. 
In this respect much discretion was ne- 
cessarily and properly vested in the 
diocesans ; and though some parts of the 
measure were directed to be acted upon 
as soon as possible, yet an interval of 
/some years must necessarily take place 
_ before it could be in full beneficial opera- 
‘tion. He could not anticipate any objec- 
‘tion to the vote of 1,000,000/. for so im- 
‘portant a purpose. It was certainly a 
satisfaction to him, that at atime when a 
spirit of economy had been manifested in 
the strongest manner, and a call had been 
made for reductions carried to an extent 
which in some instances he confessed he 
could not approve, no individual had yet 
opposed this grant. It was in his opinion. 
highly creditable to those who, in another 
place, had considered it their duty, after 
a long war, to diminish as much as pos- 
sible the public burthens, that they were, 
notwithstanding, willing to concur in an 
expense called for by the best interests of 
religion and morality, and, therefore, 
conducive to the true prosperity of the 
country. The noble earl concluded b 
moving the second reading of the bill. 
Lord H.dland said, he did not rise to 
object to the bill, for, under certain modi- 
fications, he was friendly to it; but he 
thought it necessary to state the principle 
on which he acceded to its second read- 
ing. As far as it had been stated that a 
necessity existed for more churches, he 
agreed. As far as it had been contended 
that the state ought to lend its assistance, 
in supplying the deficiency he agreed. 
But he should be dealing disingenuously 
with the House, he should be guilty of 
omission in the discharge of a duty which, 
however unpalatable, he considered a ne- 
cessary one, if he did not state, that to 
this grant, as to a bill without any modifi- 
cation, he did not agree; nor could he 
agree to many things that had been laid 
down by the noble earl. It was not ne- 


cessary for him to follow that noble earl 
through all the topics which he had then 
discussed, or to insist on the importance 
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of this measure; for, in the present state’ 


of the country, to say that a measure 
which went to dispose of a million of 
money, was a measure of importance, he 
thought was little other than a truism. But 
when the noble earl, by a flourish of rhe- 
toric, called it the most important that 
could engage the attention of the House, 
he (lord Holland) certainly did wonder 
that a minister, who had restrained the 
rerogative of the heir to the Crown, who 
ae called on the country to grant sums 
unprecedented in amount, who had sus- 
pended the liberties of the people—he 
did wonder that a minister who had been. 
aged in such transactions, should es- 
teem the building of a few churches a 
measute of such paramount importance. 
He agreed, however, that it was a mea- 
sure of importance, But he thought 
that a church s0 rich in endowment as 
the Church of England, ought to contri- 
bute to its own support and increase, The 
noble earl had said, that one district of 
the kingdom, Liverpool, (and he had 
highly panegyrized that town for the part 
it had acted), had accomplished the ob- 
jects that were now deemed so desirable, 
without any assistance from parliament. 
Satisfactory.as it must be to the people of 
Liverpool to receive these panegyrics 
from the noble lord, it could not be very 
satisfactory to them to say, ‘‘ Now gen- 
tlemen, having built churches for your- 
selves, and at your own expense, we must 
take more from you to build churches for. 
others ;” that was in effect what this mea- 
sure would do, as all would in reality con- 
tribute to its completion. He did not 
mean to folluw the noble earl for it wasnot 
necessary to contend with truisms. It was 
certainly impossible that all the population 
of the country could attend divine service 
if there was only accommodation for one 
fourth of it. It was true that, after all 
dissent would exist ; undoubtedly it would 
and he thought that this was no evil, 
and he hoped he should never see it ex- 
tinguished ; for it was impossible that dif- 
ference of opinion should not exist, and 
the expression of it could not be repressed 
but by the unjustifiable hand of power. 
The noble lord had insisted much on the 
advantages that the dissenters enjoyed, 
and the restrictions that. were imposed’ on 
building church of England places of 
worship. He (lord Holland) thought 


those restrictions.teo many, and he had 
that morning taken considerable pains to 
learn the nature and extent of them ; but 
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so confused and unintelligible were the 
statutes on this subject, that he feared 
after all he was not lawyer enough to ex- 
plain the nature of them to their lordships. 
He believed, however, that under the con- 
venticle act of the 22d of Charles 2nd (an 
act which was a disgrace tothelegislature 
of that and of the present day, and which 
almost superseded the whole effect of the 
toleration act), under that conventicle act, 
persons conforming to the liturgy and 
doctrines of the church of England, even 
the parson of a parish himself, were pre- 
cluded, under severe penalties, from read- 
ing service any where in a parish but in 
theparish church. It wassatistactory to re- 
flect that that law was practically evaded ; 
but still it was disgraceful that it should 
remain in our Statute book. He was un- 
equivocally of opinion that under the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country the 
church ought to contribute to its own ne- 
cessities; when he said contribute, he did 
not mean voluntary contributions, for 
those made under the name of ey m4 
contributions, were often the most forced, 
the most oppressive, and the most cruel 
of any ; but he meant that, in this instance 
at least, she should follow the example of 
a church which, however corrupt, and he 
thought it the most corrupt of any, had 
acted wisely and justly in this matter—he 
meant the church of Rome. By that 
church, even in countries where she was 
most powerful, and insolent he might say, 
it was made a habit and custom to sus- 
pend dignities that were not very essen- 
tial to the cure of souls, in order to make 
a fund for the rebuilding and repairing of 
churches: he did not mean that they 
touched the emoluments of any living dig- 
nitary, but suspended the profits of the 
benefice between the death of one incum- 
bent and the appointment of another. In 
Spain there was not a cathedral, where 
four or five canons or prebendaries were 
not suspended from time to time to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of the church; 
and he did not see why deans and preben- 
daries should not be suspended with the 
same view in England. ‘The noble earl 
had insisted that the church should be 
put on an equal footing with the dissen- 
ters, and a pretty manner the present was 
of putting her on anequal footing. It was 
no other than saying, “‘ You gentlemen, 
who pay for yourselves, who pay for 

our own chapels and your own clergy, 
in addition to paying tithes to ours, 
shall also contribute to the erection 
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of those churches in which you have no 
interest whatever.” He (lord Holland) 
did not say that they ought not to contri- 
bute, but he thought it most invidious in 
the noble earl to affirm under all these cir- 
cumstances that they enjoyed advantages 
beyond the established church. He 
agreed, however, that the situation of the 
country did call for a bill of this nature, 
and thought the noble earl correct in 
making an apology forits tardy appearance 
the more so, as a noble friend of his (he 
might name him as he was not present 
earl Grosvenor), had proposed a measure 
of the same sort five years ago. But his 
noble friend was not then listened to; nor 
was it then admitted or contended by the 
noble earl opposite, that this was'the most 
important of all possible measures that 
could come before the House. The merit 
of originating this measure was with earl 
Grosvenor, and with him only; the merit 
of the noble earl only went to the amount 
of the sum granted by this bill, and not 
to the principle of the measure. He (lord 
Holland) did not say that he opposed the 
measure ; he almost agreed to it such as 
it stood, and he should cheerfully concur 
in it provided it might be adopted with 
some such modifications as he had pro- 
posed, and some such sacrifices were made 
as he had suggested. Upon the whole 
aati in the second reading of the 
ill. 

The Earl of Harrowby proposed to an- 
swer the only two objections that had 
been started by the noble baron to the 
present bill; of which one related to the 
extent of the provision to be made, and 
the other to the sources whence it was to 
be supplied. As to the extent of the 
measure, if there was any thing erroneous 
in it, it was not on the side of exaggera- 
tion? Wherever there existed an estab- 
lished church, he would assume that it 
was not too much to expect that at any 
rate one-fourth of the population should 
be benefitted by the instructions of their 
mother church, and enabled to attend its 
services. Now, he was pained to say, 
that, so far from that being the case with 
respect to the established church, the 
present bill would not provide for the 
religious edification of even one-fourth of 
the population of the state. As to the 
source, it was not expected that parliament 
alone should defray the whole expense, 
but that it should be made up partly by 
parliament, partly by rates, and partly by 


subscriptions ; and to this he could see no 
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objections. But the noble lord had in- 
sisted that the of 
ought to be applied in assisting the objects 
of measure this the 
noble lord did not think that this measure 
was intended for the advantage of the 
church, considered with a view to its 
clergy. Undoubtedly it was not, but for 
the advantage of religion in general and 
the community at large; and there was no 
more reason for calling on the revenues of 
the church than on those of any class of 
the society. Lord Bacon had remarked 
on the spoliation of the church anterior to 
his time, and though nothing of the kind 
had since taken place, he confessed he 
was amongst those who thought that every 
parliament and government since that dis- 
graceful business in queen Anne’s time— 
(he called it disgraceful, not on accountof 
the sum voted, but because 9 only of the 
50 churches ordered were ever built )— 
that every parliament and every govern- 
ment had to reproach itself with its neg- 
lect on this subject : and he doubted much 
whether the church herself was not se- 
riously to blame, during that interval, for 
not raising her voice in her rightful cause. 
The consequence was, that dissenters of 
every species had the advantage ofthe es- 
tablished church, by being enabled to open 
places of worship. The object of the pre- 
sent measure, he considered, of the high- 
est importance, and particularly with re- 
ference to those blessings of education 
which were now happily diffusing through 
all classes of the people, and to which it 
was of the greatest importance to afford 
an useful channel. If, the advantages 
now proposed were not afforded the church, 
the general education of children that 
was taking place would have no other ef- 
fect than that of turning them into dissen- 
ters. It was for the purpose of securing’a@ 
fair propurtion of the people to the estab- 
lished church, that the present bill had 
been resorted to; and, unless it was 
adopted in this temper by their lordships, 
they were incurring a responsibility whose 
consequences he trembled to think of. To 
return, however, to the question of merit 
on this subject, he must beg leave to state 
that in the midst of the momentuous events 
of the late war, a dear and lamented friend 
of his—a friend with whom his fortune 
and fate had been much connected—turn- 
ed his attention seriously to this subject ; 
a subject of which the noble lord seemed 
to him to under-rate the importance. 
Other measures might be of great import- 
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ance at the time, or for-any transient pe- 
riod ; this was a measure that was not li- 
mited in its effects to the present moment, 
or to passing interests, but concerned all 
‘ages and the interests of immortality. All 
this had been under the consideration of 
his dear and lamented friend, who was de- 
sirous, before he proposed any thing, to 
collect information as to the wants and 
deficiencies of the church ; and to aid him 
in that view, he (lord Harrowby) had, in 
1810, procured an address for a return of 
the number of churches and parishioners 
‘in the united kingdom. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury congra- 

tulated their lordships and the country 
that there was no difference of opinion as 
to the necessity of the measure, or the 
means of effecting it, but only as to the 
merit of its origination, He had in his 
possession a letter from the right hon. 
gentleman unhappily no more, to whom 
the noble lord had alluded, saying, that 
in five days he should have in his hands 
all the details which would enable him to 
take some active step; but alas! before the 
expiration of that time, that worthy mini- 
ster and man was assassinated! With re- 
gard to the project of a noble lord on the 
other side for suspending prebendaries 
and canonries, that noble lord knew very 
little if he thought that the measure could 
be effected by any such means; they would 
indeed be slow and inefficient, even if re- 
sorted to; for the noble earl who had first 
spoken had said, that the present grant, 
large as it was, with additional supplies 
from other quarters, would scarcely suf- 
fice. He thought one mode that had been 
suggested to supply the deficiency of 
churches would be attended with consi- 
derable difficulty—he meant that of mul- 
tiplying the number of services. In that 
case, the services would approach so near 
to each other, that he feared confusion 
would be created, and the plan be found 
‘impossible. These, however, were things 
for future consideration; and he congra- 
tulated the country, that the measure had 
met with no opposition in point of prin- 
ciple in either House; a circumstance 
most honourable to the state, and which 
must be gratifying to every man who 
cherished its best interests at heart. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne thought the 
measure most indispensable. While the 
state preserved an established religion, it 
was their duty to hold out to all the 
means of performing the duties of that re- 
ligion. ith respect to the mode in 
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which it was proposed to defray the ex- 
ense of this measure, he did not vote for 
it because there was any thing in the cir- 
cumstances of the country that rendered 
it easy to defray that expense now, but 
because he should have supported it at 
any time whatever: he thought, however, 
such an additional burthen should not be 
created, except for an object of paramount 
importance. He didnot understand that 
the measure was to enable the commis- 
sioners to extend its objects to Scotland, 
though it was very necessary there, as 
there were many extensive parishes with- 
out a church: the same was the case in 
Ireland. But considering the amount of 
the Protestant population in Ireland, per- 
haps the measure was not necessary for 
that country; and ifso, he thought the 
burthen ought to be borne by that richer 
country which the expenditure was de- 
signed to benefit: he therefore felt a dif- 
ficulty in calling on the Presbyterian 
church of Scotland, or the people of Tre- 
land, to contribute to this measure; he 
was interested for Ireland personally, 
though not for Scotland; but he thought 
it his duty to state these difficulties, and 
to hope that the House would legislate on 
principles of equity. With respect to the 
principle of the bill, it had his most hearty 
assent; and he consented to it at a period 
when he should certainly refuse to agree 
to national expenditure in another form. 
The Earl of Liverpool replied, that the 
same attention was dae to the established 
church of Scotland as to that of this coun- 
try, as this measure was proposed, not for 
the church of England alone, but the ge- 
neral cause of religion, in connexion with 
ithe well-being of the country at large. 
He was perfectly ready to admit that 
| Scotland had a fair and undoubted claim 
_ to the assistance which was proposed by 
, the present bill. Scotland required that 
' assistance, and, as soon as the returns 
/were made, such assistance would be 
| granted. Asto the hardship of drawing 
| contributions from Ireland, it must be re- 
membered that Ireland and Great Britain 
were united in church as they were united 
in exchequers ; and he did not see how 
that country could be relieved without ad- 
mitting the principle that the charge ought 
in all places to be entirely local. The cir- 
cumstance of the increase of churches not 
being required there, was no reason for 
making an exception in its favour. — It 
might as well be said, that because there 
were several parishes in England which 
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did not require the application of the mea- 
sure, they should not be called upon to 
contribute their proportion. In Scotland 
the case was different, as the Union was 
not so intimate in all respects. It might 
be hard that places should contribute 
which did not stand in need of the opera- 
tion of the measure, but this would be the 
case with many counties of England. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 15. 

War in Inpia.] Mr. Howorth rose to 
make the motion of which he had given 
notice, in consequence of the recent trans- 
actions in the East Indies. Aware, as he 
was, how little the affairs of India were 
understood in that House—aware, as he 
was, of the indifference, not to say the 
apathy with which the affairs of India 
were viewed in this country, he should 
have abstained from troubling the House 
on the present occasion, had it not been 
for his conviction of the extreme impor- 
tance of the late occurrences in that quar- 
ter of the world, as connected with the in- 
terests of England. The object which he 
had in view, was purely information. He 
wished for the production of such docu- 
ments as might enable the House to form 
a correct judgment of the causes which 
had led to the present state of Indian af- 
fairs. So far back as the year 1783, the 
late lord Melville had brought forward se- 
veral resolutions on the subject of India, 
which had received the sanction of par- 
liament. One of those resolutions was, 
that to pursue the extension of the Bri- 
tish empire in India by conquest was un- 
becoming the character and honour of the 
country. ‘Ten years afterwards, in 1793, 
that resolution was embodied in an act of 

arliament; and was now an act of the 
egislature. ‘The clause is this—To pur- 
sue schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion in India is repugnant to the 
wish, to the honour and policy of the 
British nation, and that it should not be 
lawful either to declare war or com- 
mence hostilities without the express 
command of the Directors or Secret 
Committee, by the authority of the board 
of control. It certainly did appear very 
extraordinary, that the governments of 
India should have been so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced from that alta to the pre- 
sent, that they had uniformly found them- 
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selves under the necessity, greater or less» 
of violating this act of the legislature- 
Whether the attention were directed in 
India, East, West, North, or South, the 
truth of this assertion would be realized 
and confirmed. He was sure that if any 
hon. member, not familiar with the trans- 
actions in India, were to take up the map 
and see how comparatively limited our 
possessions were when that act was passed, 
and how enlarged they were at present, 
he would be surprised to observe that an 
act of the legislature intended to prevent 
the extension of the British empire in In- 
dia, had been followed by effects so oppo- 
site to those which might have been ex- 
pected from it. The present warin India 
was called a war against the Pindarries 
A term more generally used, than, 
em perfectly understood. It was 

nown to every one, that on the de- 
cline and fall of the Mahommedan em- 
pire, a great number of chieftains set a 
for themselves, each at the head of a small 
band of followers. They subsisted by pil- 
laging their neighbours, and their descend- 
ants were now called Pindarries. The 
northern parts of India abounded with 
them. They collected annually in im- 
mense numbers, then divided into distinct 
bodies, carried on their operations in va- 
rious directions, committed every species 
of plunder and outrage, dispersed as soon 
as they were and re-united 
whenever the danger with which they 
were threatened by their assailants was 
over. They are, in fact, a roving, pre- 
datory body of freebooters, composed 
of every renegado throughout the whole 
northern part of India, without any tan- 
gible property: when the rainy season 
commences, they disperse and live upon 
their spoils till the next season, They 
have of late years been formidably 
increased from the disbanded soldiery : 
one of the effects of the subsidiary sys- 
tem. The British army at present in 
the centre of India was avowedly there 
for the purpose of extirpating these rob- 
bers—a purpose which, from its constitu- 
tion, and from the nature of their habits, 
it did not seem very well calculated to 
perform. And although we had declared, 
that our hostility was directed solely 
against the Pindarries, it was evident that 
the Mahrattas did not believe us; for the 
fact was, that the power against which we 
avowed our intention of acting, was the 
only weed that we had not met in the 
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field. We had fought the Peishwa Hol- 
kar, the rajah of Berar, and every power 
but that identical power which we pro- 
fessed to attack. He hoped that the mo- 
tions which he was about to submit to the 
House would obtain their concurrence, 
wete he to stateno farther grounds than 
this—that the governor-general of India 
was in the field with near 100,000 men, at 
a distance of 1,000 miles from the capital 
of Bengal, in the heart of the Mahratta 
empire, having possessed himself of the 
capitals of Holkar and Scindia; that troops 
were marching in every direction through- 
out India, and that all the Mahratta powers 
were in arms. Surely it was not too soon 
to apply for information to know the cause 
of these events. The hon. gentleman 
concluded by making the following mo- 
tions :—* 1. That there be laid before the 
House, Copies or Extracts of all Advices 
received from the Government of India, 
relative to the Origin and Progress of the 
Discussions which terminated in Hostilities 
with the Peishwa. 2. Copies or Extracts 
of all Advices received from the govern- 
ment of India, relative to the Origin and 
Progress of the Discussions which termi- 
nated in Hostilities with the rajah of Berar. 
3. Copies or Extracts of all Advices re- 
ceived from the several Governments of 
India, respecting the Aggressions of the 
Pindarries. 4. Copies of all Treaties 
concluded between the British Govern- 
ment in India and the native Powers since 
the year 1804.” 

Mr. Canning said, that he was disposed 
not only to concur in the motions made 
by the hon. gentleman, as far as it was 
possible to do so, but to give the fullest 
explanation of which the subject was sus- 
ceptible. He said, that he was disposed 
to concur in the motions of the hon. gen- 
tleman, as far as it was possible to do 
so; but, with respect to that which re- 
lated to the rajah of Berar, there was no 
information to communicate to the House 
of the sort required by the hon. gentle- 
man. All that was known was, that he 
was in actual hostility with the British; 
but nothing had transpired as to the 
causes of that hostility. With regard 
to the first of the hon. gentleman’s 
motions, he flattered himself that it 
would be in his power to make a full and 
satisfactory return to it; and he was per- 
suaded that it would appear to the hon. 
gentleman, when he should be in posses- 
sion of the papers, that, until the Peishwa 
rose ip hostility against us, we had been 
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guilty of no other fault, except perhaps 
that of placing too confident a reliance on 
his good faith. As to the hon. gentleman’s 
second motion, he had already observed, 
that no information had been received on 
the subject, and he hoped, therefore, the 
hon. gentleman would withdraw it; as- 
suring him, that whenever it shouldbein his 
power to communicate information on the 
subject he would intimate the same to the 
hon. gentleman, in order that, if he chose, 
he might move for its production. With 
respect to the hon. gentleman’s third mo- 
tion, he agreed with the hon. gentleman, 
that subjects connected with India were 
little understood in that House, and that 
it was very irksome to enter on any topic 
before an unwilling audience; neverthee 
less, if when the information came before 
the House, the hon. gentleman wished for 
the discussion of it, he should be very 
happy to meet him upon it. Inthe mean 
time, he could not allow what the hon. 
gentleman had already said to pass with- 
out a single remark. i was undoubtedly 
true, that the Pindarries were not a great 
substantive state: but when the House 
were informed, that for two following 
years, the Pindarries, possessing power 
amply sufficient forthe purposes of de- 
struction, broke into the British territo- 
tories with fire and sword, committing the 
most horrid atrocities, and producing the 
widest and most complete desolation, they 
would allow that there was abundant 
cause for the efforts of the British go- 
vernment to extirpate a pest which had 
proved so fatal to its neighbours, whether 
under British or Indian sway. He could 
assure the House, that in what he had 
just said, he by no means overstated the 
facts, as they would appear when a return 
was made to the hon. gentleman’s mo- 
tion. As to the hon. gentleman’s fourth 
motion for the production of the treaties 
with the native powers, he had not the 
slightest objection to it; and those trea- 
ties, especially that with the rajah of Berar, 
would fully explain our relations with the 
powers in question, up to the breaking 
out of the war. With respect to what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman on the sub- 
ject of our general policy in India, no 
man could concur more cordially than he 
did in opinion with the hon. gentleman, 
that the pacific and the forbearing, was 
the true and advantageous, as well as the 
moral policy of our government in that 
empire. But the hon. gentleman knew 
as well, and much better than he did, that 
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with every disposition on the part of the 
British government in India to bear and 
forbear, causes of serious difference would 
occasionally arise, which no prudence 
could anticipate, and no wisdom avert; 
and that the position of the British power 
in India, was such, that whatever differ- 
ence of opinion might exist as to the way 
in which it had arrived at its present 
height, there could be none as to the nes 
cessity of adopting every proper measure 
for its preservation. 

The first motion was then agreed to; 
as were also the third and fourth, Mr. 
Howorth having withdrawn the second ; 
expressing at the same time, his sense of 
the extreme importance of the subject, 
and his intention of bringing it under the 
consideration of the House, as soon as 
the necessary information should be ac- 
cessible. 


Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RE- 
SPECTING THE MARRIAGE OF THE 
Duke or Kent.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
said Message, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in calling 
the attention of the committee to his 
Royal Highness’s gracious Message, it 
would not be necessary for him to trouble 
them at any length; for all the topics con- 
nected with the subject had been so re- 
cently discussed, and the general princi- 
ple on which the House was disposed to 
act, had been so fully recognised, that all 
that he felt it his duty to do was, to re- 
call that principle to the minds of the 
committee, and to propose its application 
to the present case. The present ques- 
tion had, indeed, to a certain degree, been 
determined in the late discussions; for 
although he was not authorized to com- 
municate to parliament the intended mar- 
riage of his royal highness the Duke of 
Kent, yet the treaty for that marriage 
was so far in progress at the time of the 
discussions to which he alluded, that he 
should have thought himself wanting in 
candour, had he not opened to the House 
the probability that such an alliance would 
ere long be concluded. It might, he 
thought, be collected from the general 
character of the late discussions, that 
when a branch of the.royal family entered 
into a matrimonial alliance, approved by 
the Crown and satisfactory to parliament, 
the House was disposed to vote such a 
decent and proper additional income as 
ought to be granted to a member of the 
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royal family under such circumstances, 
and not to expect that he could meet his 
expenses with the same means when mar- 
ried as when single. He thought it might 
also be collected, that there was no dispo- 
sition on ‘the part of the House to take 
into consideration, in their estimate of the 
proper grant to be made on such an occa- 
sion, the casual income which such branch 
of the royal family might derive from any 
military situation, whether conferred 
upon him at home for his past services, or 
abroad as a mark of honorary distinction. 
On these principles the House had acted 
in their grant of 6,000/. a year to his royal 
highness the duke of Cambridge. He 
proposed, in the present instance, strictly 
to follow the course adopted by the 
House on that occasion. He proposed to 
make the same provision for his royal 
highness the duke of Kent, and the same 
dower to his intended duchess, in the 
event of her surviving him. He did not 
mean to propose any outfit, as he under- 
stood from his royal highness, that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
he did not wish for it. There were one 
or two observations which he wished to be 
allowed to make, respecting the royal 
marriage at present under consideration. 
He was persuaded that the marriage itself 
must be felt by the committee to be, in 
every point of view, highly satisfactory ; 
and that if any consideration were wanting 
to recommend it, that consideration would 
be found in the fact, that the connexion 
was not new to the country; but that the 
illustrious female, with whom his royal 
highness was about to ally himself, be- 
longed to a family, of whose virtuous and 
amiable qualities the country had already 
experienced the most convincing proof. 
He must say, in justice to this illustrious 
lady, and it was a feature of her conduct 
highly creditable to her, and which, he 
was sure, would recommend her to the 
respect of the committee, that although, 
when the treaty of marriage was in pro- 
gress, she felt it her duty not to relin- 
quish the personal guardianship of her 
children, by her former marriage, she did 
not extend that disposition to the pecuniary 
advantages of her widowhood; but that her 
marriage would deprive her of an income 
of 3,000/. a year on that score, and of 
other smaller pecuniary advantages 
arising from her guardianship, amount- 
ing, in the whole, to about 5,000/. a year ; 
so that the provision of a dower for her, 
in the event of her surviving her illus 
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trious husband was but an act of bare jus- 
tice. It was due also to his royal highness 
to state, that he was desirous that 2,000/. 
a year of the proposed income should be 
settled on his royal consort by way of 
pin-money. His royal highness had for 
some years been under the pressure of 
considerable incumbrances. Those in- 
cumbrances his royal highness had met 
in the most manly and honourable way 
[hear, hear!]. In consideration of these 
incumbrances it was not to be expected 
that his royal highness, immediately 
after his marriage (in the event of the 
provision being made, which he was about 
to propose to the committee), would live 
altogether in that splendid style which he 
would otherwise do, and which he would 
adopt as soon as he was liberated from 
those incumbrances. They had been 
principally incurred at an early period of 
his royal highness’s life. His royal 
highness, it must be recollected, did not 
come into the enjoyment of a separate in- 
come until a later period of his life, than 
that at which it had been bestowed on 
other branches of the royal family. Until 
his royal highness was thirty-two years 
of age he had only 5,000/. a year allowed 
him by his royal father, and his emolu- 
ments of about 5,000/. a year from his situa- 
tion as commander in chief of the British 
possessions in North America. From the 
narrow nature of that income arose those 
incumbrances which his royal highness 
was now in the course of discharging with 
so much honour to himself. Under these 
circumstances he would move, “ That his 
majesty be enabled to grant a yearly sum 
of money out of the consolidated fund of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, not exceeding in the whole the 
sum of 6,000/. to make a suitable provi- 
sion for his royal highness the duke of 
Kent, upon his marriage.” 

Mr. Curwen said, that however painful 
to his feelings it might be, he felt it his 
duty to oppose the present motion. He 
rested his opposition on two points. In 
the first place, he did not know that he 
had ever acceded to any pledge, by which 
he was bound, in all cases, to make a pro- 
vision for every branch ef the reyal 
family, when a marriage was about to take 
place. In the present instance, he could 
not see any necessity for making such a 
provision as that now called for, in addi- 
tion to the income enjoyed by the illus- 
trious duke. He differed also from the 


noble lord on another point. He had ob- 
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served, that they were not to take into 
consideration any emolument enjoyed 
from military or other situations, by the 
royal family, when a provision of this 
description was demanded. He never 
had conceded any such principle ; and, if 
it had not been for the late hour at which 
the question was brought forward on a 
former occasion, when a grant was made 
to the duke of Cambridge, he would have 
opposed it. When he saw the illustrious 
duke receiving an income of 25,000/. per 
annum, he could not agree to an additional 
vote. He considered the situation in 
which the country was placed, and he 
could not consent that 6,000/. per annum 
should be added to the existing burthens. 
He wished to ask, was there no source 
from which this sum could be derived 
without coming to parliament ?—Had not 
the illustrious duke parents? Was not 
her majesty in possession of a very consi- 
derable sum, derived from the privy purse ? 
That House had not inquired into the 
state of the privy purse, and, in neglecting 
to do so, they had neglected their duty. 
Out of the privy purse her majesty might 
have made good the sums necessary to 
remove the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the illustrious duke, and thus have ren- 
dered an application to parliament unne- 
cessary. He was glad that parliament 
had at length awaked to a sense of its 
duty. He was glad they had told the 
royal family, that, if they chose to con- 
tract debts, and did not discharge them 
out of their regular income, parliament, 
when applied to—for that purpose, could 
not conscientiously assist them. In acting 
as he did, he was not influenced by a de- 
sire to do what was agreeable, but what 
was just. He opposed the motion with 
reluctance, because he had a high respect 
for the character of the illustrious duke, 
but his duty to his constituents and to the 
country, imperatively called on him to re- 
fuse the grant now called for. 

Sir Robert Heron bore unequivocal tes- 
timony to the character of the exalted in- 
dividual in question, so well known by his 
constitutional principles, and by the bene- 
volence of his disposition ; but in the pre- 
sent overburthened state of the country, 
if it were necessary to make any addition 
to his royal highness’s income, it ought to 
be made from those immense establish- 
ments maintained only for the purposes of 
parade and patronage, and which were 
easily and advantageously susceptible of 
diminution. After the late discussions he 
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would not trouble the committee farther 
onthe subject. So far, however, was he 
from thinking that the grant to the duke 
of Cambridge was a proper precedent, that 
if he had had an opportunity of doing so, 
he should have opposed it as most objec- 
tionable, on account of the immense emo- 
lument that he derived from Hanover. If 
it were urged that that emolument was 
temporary, the answer was, that when it 
ended that would be time enough to 
make the proposed provision. To the 
dower proposed to be granted to the illus- 
trious consort of his royal highness he 
would make no opposition. 

Mr. Brougham was persuaded that if 
the committee were to vote on the ground 
of the personal character or the private 
conduct of the illustrious individual in 

uestion, the motion would at once be 
p eer of; for he would venture to say, 
that no man had set a brighter example of 
public virtue—no man had more benefi- 
cially exerted himself in his high station 
to benefit every institution with which the 
best interests of the country, the protec- 
tion and the education of the poor, were 
connected, than his royal highness the 
duke of Kent. But it appeared to him 
that his two honourable friends, who had 
just spoken, were perfectly right in saying, 
that all considerations of that nature ought 
to be entirely laid aside in deciding on 
such a proposition as that now submitted 
to the committee. Laying aside, there- 
fore, all such considerations, he should 
vote for the motion on the same principle 
as that on which he had voted for the 
allowance to the duke of Clarence. Here 
was a proposed matrimonial alliance, in- 


tended for the purpose of supplying the | 


succession to the Crown, contracted with 
the full consent of the executive govern- 
ment, given in the manner prescribed b 

the constitution, and meeting with (as it 
deserved) the sanction of parliament. 
There was also this additional fact, that 
the finances of the illustrious individual in 
question were in such a state as to render 
parliamentary aid indispensable to the 
completion of a marriage, which was on 
all hands allowed to be so desirable. Such 
was the dry constitutional ground on 
which the vote rested. That House knew 
nothing of the personal qualities, of the 
merits or demerits of their royal high- 
nesses. It was enough that they were 
princes of the house of Brunswick, the 
succession of which it was so highly 
desirable if possible to secure. The only 
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questions were, was the match calculated 
to obtain that object? Had it received 
the approbation of the Crown as pre- 
scribed by law? Did it deserve the sanc- 
tion of parliament? If these questions 
were determined in the affirmative, as they 
were in the present case, and in the cases 
of the dukes of Clarence and Cambridge, 
there then came the last question—Is the 
assistance of —— necessary to 
enable the match to be concluded? To 
this answer an affirmative was given in the 
case of the duke of Clarence, on which 
account he ( Mr. B.) voted for an allowance 
to his royal highness; a negative was 
given to it in the case of the duke of 
Cambridge, on which account he voted 
against an allowance to his royal highness. 
An affirmative was now given to it in the 
case of the duke of Kent, on which ac- 
count he was compelled by his duty to 
vote for an allowance to his royal high- 
ness. This was the only true constitu- 
tional ground on which the noble lord’s 
proposition ought to be acceded to, and 
not the gratitude which every man must 
feel who had witnessed the incessant ex- 
ertions of the duke of Kent for the last 
seven years to forward every object of a 
charitable and benevolent nature. He 
wished merely to advert (and that on pub- 
lic grounds) to what had dropped from 
the noble lord with respect to his royal 
highness’s incumbrances. If he had been 
rightly informed, those incumbrances had 
arisen almost entirely, if not entirely, 
from the delay in providing for his royal 
highness a separate income. Instead of 
receiving 12,000/. a year at the age of 24, 


!as prescribed by act of parliament, his 


royal highness enjoyed no income, except 
an allowance from his majesty, until he 
was 32. The appointments which had 
been conferred upon his royal highness 
had been by no means sinecures. Exposed 
to the severity of opposite climates, in the 
West Indies, in Gibraltar, in Nova Scotia, 
in Canada, his royal highness had spent 
twelve or fourteen years in active and 
harassing service without receiving any 
adequate emolument. His royal highness 
had also experienced great losses in his 
baggage, which in the case of an ordinary 
military officer would certainly have ap- 
peared in the army extraordinaries, but 
for which his royal Maheon had received 
no remuneration. His royal highness, 
however, made no claim whatever on this 
subject. But the circumstance, added to 


the length of time during which his in- 
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come was so limited, and the expense to 
which the important situation in which he 
was placed subjected him, had compelled 
him to incur debts to such an amount that 
his royal highness had set apart 17,000/. 
out of his present revenue of 25,000/., for 
their discharge, which it would neverthe- 
less take several years to effect. As on 
the one hand, he would not be induced by 
any favours that he might have received 
from his royal highness, or by the grati- 
tude which, in common with the country, 
he felt for his royal highness’s public con- 
duct, to agree to any preposterous or 
misplaced expense that might be proposed 
on this occasion, so, on the other hand, he 
would not be deterred by popular clamour 
from opposing that more preposterous and 
misplaced economy that would refuse to 
his royal highness the fair allowance to 
which, under all the circumstances of the 
case, he was most justly entitled. 

Mr. Methuen said, he must protest 
against the grant, though he did it with 
every feeling of respect towards his royal 
highness, who was worthy of the greatest 
regard and esteem. He could not, how- 
ever, in the present circumstances of the 
country, agree to the grant. 

Lord Althorp said, he agreed with his 
hon. and learned friend in the principle 
of the votes which both of them gave 
respecting the other branches of the royal 
family. He agreed with him, too, that it 
was most desirable the succession should 
be kept up in the House of Brunswick ; 
and as it appeared in the case of the duke 
of Clarence, that a marriage could not 
take place without some addition to his 
income, he had agreed to the moderate 
provision voted to him, thinking that 
would be sufficient. Certainly, the noble 
lord had said that that moderate addition 
would not be sufficient; but it now ap- 
peared from rumours that the noble lord 
was mistaken. It did not appear to him 
that the marriage of all the branches of 
the royal family could be considered as 
any great advantage to the country. It 
might be desirable that some of them 
should marry, but it was not desirable that 
the country should be called on to enable 
all ofthem to marry. His hon. and learned 
friend had assumed that the marriage of 
the duke of Kent would depend on this 
vote. But the noble lord, though he had 
stated to the House that the duke of Kent 
was under pecuniary embarrassments, did 
not state, that if the present vote was 
not agreed to, the marriage would not 
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take place. There was, therefore, this 
distinction between the case of the duke 
of Kent and that of the duke of Clarence. 
He had voted against the grant to the 
other branches of the royal family, be- 
cause he did not consider the advantage 
to arise from their marriage sufficient to 
compensate the country for the burthen 
of an additional grant. For the same 
reason, though he had every respect for 
the duke of Kent, and though he agreed 
in the praises which had been bestowed 
on him, in the present distressed state of 
the country, he could not consent to vote 
in favour of the motion. 

Mr. Brougham wished to say a few 
words in consequence of what had fallen 
from his noble friend respecting the mar- 
riage of the duke of Clarence. All of 
them knew that the noble Jord opposite 
assigned as the ground on which he called 
on the House to consent to a vote of 
10,0002. a year to the duke of Clarence, 
that unless the House voted that sum, it 
was impossible his royal highness could 
marry. Notwithstanding that ground, 
the House had voted the lesser sum. But 
it must now surprise the House, that, not- 
withstanding the noble lord stated there 
was an absolute necessity for 10,000/. a 
year to enable the duke of Clarence to 
marry, it now appeared that even with 
6,000/. a year it was possible for him to 
contract marriage. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had stated to 
the House, when he proposed 10,000/. as 
the sum necessary to enable his royal 
highness to marry, in the understanding 
that his royal highness should live in Eng- 
land, that it was impossible for his majes- 
ty’s government to advise a marriage, in 
the view with which he had proposed it 
to the House, on a smaller allowance. It 
was not necessary for him to state to the 
House what course his royal highness’s 
feelings, and his sense of honour, dictated 
to him; but he would appeal to the House, 
if that marriage still took place, whether 
it would be grateful to their feelings that 
the sum necessary to enable his royal 
highness to support himself in a married 
state abroad, should be derived from any 
other source than the bounty of parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that having opposed 
the grants to theother branches of the royal 
family, on the ground of the distressed 
state of the country, he could not consci- 
entiously vote in favour of the present 
motion. 
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Mr. John Smith considered that the 
statements of his hon. and learned friend 
had been correct. There were some cir- 
cumstances in addition, however, which 
ought to be known to the House. He 
believed that his royal highness had re- 
ceived some small sum of money on ac- 
count of losses he had sustained. The 
House, however, were not perhaps aware 
of the exact state of his affairs. For many 

ears his royal highness had not had a 
arger income than the eldest sons of many 
gentlemen in that House. He had in- 
curred a large debt, a considerable portion 
of which had been discharged from the 
appropriation of a portion of the droits of 
the Admiralty. When it was considered 
that he had not had the parliamentary 
grant till he was 32 years of age, there 
did appear a sort of want of liberality in 
the House towards him. It was scarcely 
necessary to mention what was generally 
known—the great benevolence, and the 
useful and generous conduct of his royal 
highness, of which no man could be igno- 
rant. He had watched the progress of 
his royal highness; he had seen what he 
had done for numerous charities, and his 
constant exertions to advance the interests 
of many valuable institutions. Thosethings 
would be enough to influencehim in his vote. 
But he thought it hard that it should be 
stated as a reason why he had not had the 
parliamentary grant till he was 32 years of 
age, that he had been in foreign service, 
exposing himself to the yellow fever, and 
to all the hardships of a West Indian cli- 
mate. So far from agreeing with that 
idea, he thought that ought to be a reason 
why his allowance should be larger. His 
royal highness had set apart 17,000/. for 
the payment of his debts, and three years, 
he believed, would discharge them all. A 
mistake had been made with regard to the 
present amount of his income ; for though 
7,000/. remained, 1,000/. and more had 
been long paid to certain widows of offi- 
cers and soldiers, who had been his com- 
germ in arms in former days, and he 

ad no doubt that sum would be conti- 
nued to be paid by his royal highness. 

He voted for the motion of the noble lord 
upon principle alone, and he had seldom 
given his vote with greater satisfaction. 

_ Sir C. Monck wished to show the con- 
sistency of the vote which he intended to 
give. When the grant had been proposed 
to the duke of Clarence as a member of 
the royal family, he was ready to accede 
to any grant of money that might secure to 
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his royal highness a proper establishment. 
He had given his vote for the 10,000/. 
thinking it not too large under all circum- 
stances. But he could not agree with the 
noble lord, when he proceeded, he thought, 
in the most improper course which 2 
minister of the Crown could adopt ; when 
he proceeded to take that course which 
was calculated to record the motive for 
which that 10,000/. had been reduced. 
When he selected from the other end of 
the royal _— if he might so speak, a 
man who stood so high in the public opi- 
nion as the duke of Kent, he thought the 
noble lord went far to display an opinion 
that had been entertained on the proposal 
of that former grant. While the marriage 
of the duke of Clarence was in course, he 
thought it was not proper that any other 
member of the royal family should come 
to the House and ask for an additional 
allowance for the same purpose. That 
should not, he conceived, be done till all 
hopes of increase had ceased from the 
marriage then pending. 
The committee then divided : 
DOS 
NOECS Sl 
Majority —-—154. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, visct. Lyttelton, hon. W. 
Bennet, hon. H. G, Madocks, Wm, A. 


Brand, hon. T. W. Martin, John 
Byng, G. Monck, sir C. 
Burrell, hon. P. D. Moore, Peter 
Calvert, C. Methuen, P. 
Calvert, Nic. Newman, R. W. 
Calcraft, John North, Dudley 


Campbell, hon. J. 
Carhampton, earl of 


Ord, Wm. 
Osborne, lord F. 


Carter, John Portman, Ed. B. 
Cranbourne, visct. Protheroe, Ed. 
Coke, E. Philips, G. 

| Dowdeswell, E. Pym, T. 


Dundas, C. 

Elliot, rt. hon, W. 
Fane, John 
Folkestone, visct. 
Ferguson, sir R. C. 
Guise, sir Wm. 
Heron, sir Robt. 


Ridley, sir M. W. 
Sebright, sir John 
Sefton, earl of 
Sharp, R. 

Shelley, sir John 
Stanley, visct. 
Tierney, rt. non. G. 


Hornby, Edw. Waldegrave, hon. W. 
Hurst, Robt. Webb, Ed. 

Latouche, Robt. Wynn, C, W. 
Lambton, John G. TELLER. 
Lefevre, C. S. J.C. Curwen. 


Lloyd, sir Ed. 

Lord Castlereagh next moved, “ That 
the sum of 6,000/. per annum be settled 
upon her serene highness Mary Louisa 
Victoria, princess of Leinengen, when she 
shall become duchess of Kent, in case her 
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highness should survive his royal high- 
ness the duke of Kent, to be issuing and 
payable out of the consolidated fund of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” —Agreed to. 


ALIEN BILL.] Lord Castlereagh moved 
the second reading of the Alien Bill. 

Mr. Lambton confessed, that it was 
with no small degree of surprise he wit- 
nessed the introduction of this bill the 
other night. He was surprised that in a 
period of profound peace an Alien bill 
should have been twice submitted to their 
notice.—This could only be accounted 
for from the idea which the noble lord 
entertained of the subserviency and plia- 
bility of parliament, an idea which he 
could not but think well founded when he 
saw what passed in the House last night 
(Hear, hear!]. The noble lord had ven- 
tured to tell a British House of Com- 
mons, that this Alien bill was a mitigated 
system; but it was a system which was 
at variance with every principle of our 
constitution—a system which violated at 
one blow the spirit of those ancient regal 
enactments which protected the liberty of 
all residing within the realms—which was 
in direct contradiction to an express pro- 
vision of Magna Charta, and which went 
to destroy every thing that distinguished 
the constitution of this country from the 
arbitrary governments hitherto held up to 
the scorn and execration of all Europe 
(Hear, hear, hear!]. Upto 1793, he 
policy of this country had ‘tea to protect 
all foreigners who selected this country 
for their residence. This spirit pervaded 
every act of our legislature, which had any 
relation to foreigners. Had the same 
spirit which commenced with the conti- 
nental tyranny introduced under the 
auspices of the noble lord, then prevailed 
in this country, would England have pro- 
fited at she did by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz?~ The asylum given to 
these persecuted foreigners, had laid the 
foundation of those manufactures which 
had given to this country a superiorit 
over every other country in the world. 
Even the bigotted Catholic monarch who 
then filled the throne of these realms, 
protected the Protestant subjects of 
France, driven from their country for ad- 
herence to their religious opinions.— 
James 2nd felt himself bound to receive 
those Protestant fugitives, from a convic- 
tion of the benefit that would arise to this 
country, even at a time when he was dis- 
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pensing with the Test act in favour of his 
Catholic officers—when he was authoriz- 
ing the cruelties and inhumanities of Kirk 
and Jeffreys, and pursuing, in all other re- 
spects, that system of bigotted persecu- 
tion, which ultimately and happily ended 
in his expulsion from the throne. He 
mentioned those facts merely to show that 
in all times had foreigners enjoyed liberty 
and security in this country, even when 
the country was subject to all the danger 
which threatened it from a pretender to 
the throne. In 1793, the Alien bill was 
first passed, on the pretence that we were 
threatened with great danger from the 
resort of foreigners to this country. He 
would not now enter into the question, 
whether this pretence had or had not any 
foundation in truth—but certainly, what- 
ever grounds there might be for an alien 
bill in 1793, there could not be the same 
now. That bill was a war measure; and 
stood on decidedly distinct and separate 
grounds; and unless it could be proved 
that danger was to be apprehended to 
the tranquillity of our own government 
from the machinations of aliens, whose 
countries were in avowed and open hosti- 
lity to us, he must assert that no prece- 
dent could be drawn from the adoption of 
that measure. We were now at peace 
and amity with all the European world— 
all revolutionary doctrines had been anni- 
hilated by the sad experience of the last 
twenty-five years, their fervour and vio- 
lence having subsided first into a military, 
and latterly into a legitimate despotism. 
The success of the coalesced powers of 
Europe had succeeded in repressing the 
ambitious encroachments of Napoleon, 
had hurled him from his wnt and 
elevated situation, and replaced on the 
vacant throne of France the exiled family 
of the Bourbons. In every corner of 
Europe had legitimacy raised its head. 
That cause had been strengthened by the 
treaties and associations of monarchs, and 
acknowledged as the watchword of peace 
by the noble lord himself at the Congress 
of Vienna. In furtherance of that object 
he had planned and executed the spolia- 
tion and partition of whole countries— 
divided populations possessing the same 
manners, language, and customs—sepa- 
rated subjects from a monarch whom they 
respected and venerated—handed over 
independent states to sovereigns whose 
rule had been immemorially the object of 
their detestation, and in the nicety of his 
valculations, as purveyor to legitimacy, had 
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even divided his human merchandise into 
souls and half souls ; and all this was per- 
petrated to ensure the safety of legitimacy, 
and according to the noble lord’s mode 
of reasoning, the general peace of Europe. 
But had he not succeeded in all these ob- 
jects? Had one single event occurred 
since the period of these proceedings to 
justify the present measure? Every act of 
spoliation had been carried into effect ; 
and, according to the noble lord’s own 
showing, there was no danger, no _ hosti- 
lity to be apprehended from any foreigners 
whatever. As then, the noble lord per- 
sisted in urging the adoption of this mea- 
sure, notwithstanding he could not under- 
take to state that any danger was to be 
apprehended from foreigners, they must 
look to other causes. What he was about 
to state, he believed to be the real and 
true cause : —the bill was not introduced 
for the purpose of protecting these realms 
from danger, but for the purpose of 
assisting tyrants, and upholding continen- 
tal despotism [Hear, hear, hear !]—for 
the purpose of annihilating that small spot 
of liberty, that refuge from oppression, 
which had once existed here to the ho- 
nour and glory of the British name [ Hear, 
hear!]. It was once the boast of English- 
men, that the moment the feet of a slave 
touched the British soil, he became free. 
It was every where repeated, that however 
much slavery and tyranny might degrade 
and oppress human nature in other coun- 
tries, here they had no power—however 
much they might elsewhere persecute all 
parties, sects and opinions, from the 
moment they reached the shores of Eng- 
land, that persecution ceased. 


That sacred isle! 
Cut off from the continent, that world of 
slaves : 
That temple built by Heaven’s peculiar care 
In a recess from the contagious world, 
And dedicated long to Liberty. 
Tle feat, that strength, that bloom of civil 
ife. 


But he would ask, could that description 
which was justly applied by the poet to 
this country, even in 1745, be any longer 
considered appropriate ?—The noble lord, 
who now desired the renewal of the Alien 
bill, proposed it without any other view 
than that of subserviency to continental 
politics. If the noble lord maintained 
that it was not framed witi that view, he 
would call on him to pledge himselt’ that 
it would not be put in execution against 
any of the persecuted individuals, who 
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could now only find a secure asylum in 
this country—he meant those unfortunate 
men who were proscribed by the king of 
France, after his being a second time 
placed on the throne of France by the 
allied troops. In considering this bill as 
it must necessarily apply to the case of 
‘those individuals, he should very shortly 
‘call the attention of the House to the 
nature and history of that proscription. 
If no Alien biil existed—if that liberty of 
action had been still accorded which it 
| was once the noble policy of this country 
to extend to all foreigners whose coun- 
tries were in a state of peace with us, he 
_should not have deemed it necessary to 
_ express in that House any sentiments but 
, those of mere commiseration for the fate 
of victims of tyranny and oppression— 
‘sentiments which he was confident would 
_be echoed by every man both in the House 
and out of it, who was not subservient to 
the mandates of that policy which had 
been pursued by the allied powers during 
the course of the partition of Europe. 
_ But it was the object of the noble lord to 
_ prevent those unfortunate individuals from 
| availing themselves of that protection in 
this country, which was due to all who 
| conducted themselves peaceably in it, 
thus rendering the government of this 
| country the accomplice of measures which 
_ history would describe as most tyrannical 
-and unjust. When the valour of our 
| troops a second time placed the fugitive 
Bourbon on the throne of France, it was 
the wish of all that that ruler should not, 
by the exercise of arbitrary power, en- 
danger the tranquillity of Europe. Ne- 
vertheless, a fortnight after the restora- 
tion, an edict came out against thirty-eight 
individuals, banished them from Paris, 
and placed them en surveillance until 
their fate had undergone the decision of 
the French legislature. By that edict, 
the king not only violated the promise 
which he had solemnly given in the face 
of Europe, but he trampled by it the pro- 
visions of that charter under foot which he 
had voluntarily sworn to observe. Whe- 
ther it was his love of revenge, or a wish 
to impress on the world the idea that an 
extensive conspiracy existed in France 
that induced the king to pursue this line 
of conduct he knew not ;—if it was the 
former, it needed no comment—if it was 
the latter, he must say that no failure had 
ever been more complete or disgraceful ; 
for the French government had six months 
to (3B) their facts against these men 
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—that they spared no pains is easily to be 
believed ;—the parliament had been long 
assembled—almost all the proscribed had 
surrendered themselves, although they had 
every means of escaping; and the remain- 
der, who had taken refuge without the 
French territories, had also declared their 
willingness to surrender themselves when 
a constitutional mode of trial was guaran- 
teed tothem. In this state of things what 
did the French government do? Unable, 
after all their attempts, to substantiate any 
thing against those individuals, which by 
the laws of their country would subject 
them to punishment, they pretended that 
the publicity of a trial would endanger 
the public tranquillity ; and they demand- 
ed from the parliament of France a mea- 
sure of proscription against them, without 
allowing them to be heard in their defence. 
Even those men who were about to revive 
those feudal institutions, which, happily 
for France, were destroyed with the re- 
volution, and who looked on any attempt 
to oppose the will of their sovereign as 
little better than sedition; even these 
ultra royalists viewed this proscription 
with horror; and the king obtained the 

ower wished for, on a promise of banish- 
ing those only who were most dangerous. 
The king obtained that power, but how 
did he use it ? In the spirit of clemency ? 
All those individuals had been banished, 
and in three years not one had been al- 
lowed to return. That all of them de- 
served this severity he denied—many of 
them were in no other respects guilty 
than in having fought for their country in 
the field of battle, or served it in the cabi- 
net, and many of them had never even 
taken part in any of those political events 
and changes which had so greatly agitated 
France during the last five and twenty 
years. ‘These unfortunate men were now 
exiled from their country, and under the 
existing system of the continent, which 
the noble lord wished to extend to this 
country, they found all hospitality cut 
offrom them. Against these unfortunate 
men all Europe were leagued ;—if one of 
them happened to be living in any corner 
of Switzerland, the Netherlands, the 
banks of the Rhine, or in any of the small 
states of Germany, he was seized by the 
police—treated as a felon—and handed 
over with every barbarity to the place 
allotted him ;—if one word of complaint 
escaped him, he was answered by the 
Treaty of Paris and the Holy Alliance, 
and he was hurried off to the town allotted 
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to him in Austria or Prussia, to be watched 
by spies—such being the system of con- 
tinental police, was it honourable and ad- 
vantageous to England to contribute to 
support it? And that this was the object 
of this bill he could not doubt, when he 
saw his majesty’s ministers, in the midst 
of a complete and uninterrupted peace, 
call on the Houses of Parliament to sus- 
pend one of the dearest privileges of the 
constitution — that which insures the 
pn of all strangers visiting its shores 
—and, in addition to that, when he recol- 
lected that the noble lord (Castlereagh ) 
had joined with the allied powers to drive 
those French exiles from any asylum they 
might have, either in Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, or the Banks of the Rhine, 
and hand them over to their enemy, he 
could no longer doubt that the bill was 
but a pledge of the cooperation of Eng- 
land in measures which must inflict a 
stain on the national character? He im- 
plored the House to pause before on 
armed government with this power, whic 

could only be exercised against those who 
had incurred the vengeance of foreign 
powers. For if it was not against such 
persons that this bill was directed—if it 
was not for the purpose of assisting foreign 
governments, it could then only be jus- 
tified by an apprehension of danger to this 
country from the attempts of these men— 
surely if their constitution was to be over- 
turned by the machinations of thirty-eight 
men—outlaws from their country—fugi- 
tives without means of intimidation or 
corruption, it had indeed become unfit 
for the purposes to which it had been as- 
signed by our ancestors. It had then 
become what he very much feared the no- 
ble lord wished it tobecome—a constitution 
for show, and not for use—a constitution 
to be viewed at a distance as a fit object 
for speculative admiration, but one which 
in hours of doubt or danger was to be 
abandoned as ineffective, and replaced by 
the more effectual—the more energetic— 
the more legitimate power of military des- 
potism. He knew not whether the con- 
dition of the French government would 
justify one or the other supposition; but 
this he might without hazard assert, that 
if the majority of the people of France, 
or any considerable part of them, were 
friends to the government now established 
there, it was ridiculous to suppose that a 
small number of exiles could endanger it. 
But if the people of that country univer- 
sally thought that their government was 
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agonal on them by foreign arms—if they | 
beheld it as a monument erected by the 
pride of their victorious enemies on their 
degradation—if, in short, that government 
was despised and detested, was it then to 
be avowed that, for the purpose of sustain- 
ing the unwieldy fabric, for the erection 
of which they had already sacrificed 500 
millions, it was necessary that they should 
sacrifice what, in his estimation, was far 
dearer to them—their rights, their consti- 
tution, and their honour? Under a despo- 
tic government the monarch alone an- 
swered for the demerits and dishonour of 
its acts, but in this country every act 
passed was justly considered as emanating 
trom the people. As their representatives 
the House was bound to reject every 
measure affecting their honour and cha- 
racter—every measure containing princi- 
ples subversive of the laws of honour and 
of justice: such a measure was the one 
now before them, and as such he called 
on the House, if it repented not of having 
shown its independence on a late occa- 
sion, also to show its independence in a 
case where the honour of their consti- 
tuents, the people of England, and the 
protection of the constitution demanded, 
ina far greater degree, the same exer- 
tions. He should therefore move as an | 
amendment, “ That the bill be read a | 
second time that day six months.” | 
Mr. Protheroe said, he must oppose 
the amendment. He conceived that mi- | 
nisters would not deserve any credit for 
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garded in that House with such indiffer- 
ence. He had, however, a peculiar 
reason for offering himself to their atten- 
tion, and he felt it his duty to state a case 
which had come to his knowledge, and 
which showed the consequences of this 
measure on the unhappy victims. He 
had in 1816 stated the case of M. Befort.* 
This man had been sent out of the country 
in 1813, although he had been established 
in this country and had property to the 
value of forty thousand pounds. He 
returned in 1814, and though he had 
stated, through the proper channel, the 
necessity of making some arrangements 
respecting his affairs, he was again sent 
away in less than twenty-four hours. He 
had kept a shop in town, and sold what 
was supposed to be an effectual cure for 
the gout, under the name of Eau Medi- 
cinale. If this gout-curer, this seller of 
drug-water, conspired against the peace 
and stability of England, the noble lord 
and the secretary for the home depart- 
ment might be justified, but they ought 
to show that he could be reasonabl 

suspected of any such conspiracy. If 
not, the House would consider that they 
exposed individuals of peaceable habits 
and considerable property to be thus 
sent away from the country of their 
choice, and the property acquired by 
their industry, without any means of 
making their case known, but onl 

through individuals like himself. When 
M. Befort had come to this country 


what they had done, if they exposed the | in 1810, he had been patronized by many 
country to any further dangers, by allow- | gentlemen of distinction, particularly by 
ing indiscriminate protection to every Mr. Crawford and by Mr. Reeves, of the 
person who might visit its shores. From! Alien office. When he was sent away on 
the returns on the table, it appeared, that the 6th of August, 1813, he went to 


the greatest moderation had been exer- 
cised in the use hitherto made of the 
power vested in ministers by this act. Fle | 
should therefore vote in favour of the | 
second reading of the bill. 

P After a pause, a division being called 
or, 

Mr. Lyitelton said, that it appeared to 
be the wish of gentlemen on the other 
side that this question should not be 
much discussed. He was surprised that 
they had got nothing to say in defence of 
their measures, especially as what his hon 
friend who moved the amendment had 
stated against the present bill deserved 
their utmost attention. He felt much 
reluctance in rising to say any thing on a 
subject of the greatest magnitude and 
Importance, considering that it was re- 


Portsmouth, accompanied by a_ person 
whom he would not name, but whom he 
could mention to any gentleman if required 
todoso. This person examined him in 
Portsmouth, strictly and personally, and 
in avery indecent manner. He examined, 
at the same time, a large trunk he had, 
although it had been made up in his pre- 
sence. A portfolio was seized. He left 
the key of this depository of a suspicious 
musical instrument with captain Wodriffe, 
an officer of character he believed. After 
he had left the country, then, for the first 
time was discovered in the bottom of this 
portfolio, which had been previously exa- 


‘mined, in presence of captain Wodriffe, 


a correspondence of a very extraordinary 


* See Vol. 34, p. 968. 
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and certainly of a very alarming character 
—it was a correspondence between the 
pope, the Irish catholics, and the father of 
the order of La Trappe. The very names 
at once impressed the noble lord, the 
home secretary, with terror and alarm [a 
laugh]. This was the kind of forgery, of 
all others, most likely to effect the object 
desired, The mention of such a corres- 
pondence was enough, and M. Befort was 
said to be the gentleman through whom 
it was conducted. But if any foreigner had 
really been engaged in such a correspon- 
dence, he should say that he was amenable 
to the laws of the country, that his life was 
forfeited, or at least thathe could be visited 
with adequate punishment. But the un- 
fortunate foreigner whom he had men- 
tioned had been sent out of the country 
for no such cause. The person who 
accompanied him, as he had said before, 
hada design upon his property, and actuall 

appropriated 400/. or 500/., found in his 
portfolio, to himself. He must, however, 
mention a striking inaccuracy connected 
with this case—an inaccuracy, or at least 
a discordance, with a formal document, 
which might in the opinion of that House 
disprove all he had said. The return 
made to the House, which he held in his 
hand, represented that no person had 
been sent out of the country in 1814. If 
this was incorrect, then the whole account 
might be incorrect, and they had no 
return of the number of aliens who had 
suffered under the operation of this mea- 
sure. Ifthe act was to be carried into 
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for any outrage or wrong. If such prin- 
ciples were, indeed, to sanctioned in 
England we were subject to a mere simple 
despotism, ‘Those who conducted our 
administration were gentlemen, he ad- 
mitted, and honourable men; but they 
had never manifested any feeling of sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of their fellow- 
men under oppression and tyranny. The 

had aided and promoted despotism all 
over Europe. ‘They had never failed to 
support the powertul against the weak 
and injured [{Hear, hear!]. Gentlemen 
did not perhaps, feel it to be a very 
serious and alarming evil, because it was 
only a system of injustice and cruelty to 
the weak and helpless; but to him it 
appeared, for that very reason, eminently 
entitled to attertion, and calculated to 
excite the justest indignation. A case 
like the present was peculiarly galling to 
the feelings of an Englishman in a foreign 
country—and at present many were the 
Englishmen scattered over Europe—when 
he could not hold up his head, and what- 
ever might be his personal character or 
conduct, boast that England was distin- 
guished for the vigour of her trade, the 
| magnanimity of her politics, and, above 
‘all, the liberality and generosity of her 
| institutions. This consideration touched 
| him very nearly, and if others regarded it 
with indifference, he must say, that much 
| of the character of Englishmen—much of 
_ their feelings and principles—were gone. 

| Mr. H. Clive said, he believed the 
| cause of omitting the case alluded to by 


execution in a clandestine and private | the hon. gentleman in the return was, that 
manner—if persons were to be sent out | the return went back only to 1814, and 
of the country God knew how or when— | that the person in question having been 


what a horrible engine was put into the 
hands of ministers! But if the three per- 
sons mentioned in the return were indeed 


the only instances that could be given in | 


justification of the bill, he could not 
avoid putting it to the magnanimity of 
the House, whether, for the sake of such 
instances, they thought it worth while, in 
opposition to ancient practice, in opposi- 
tion to the principles of our constitution, 
which had distinguished our ancestors and 
rendered our country the favoured land, 
where persons and property were secure 
from persecution, violence, end outrage— 
he put it to the magnanimity of the House, 
whether it was worth while, for the sake 
of three individuals, to offer violence to 
the usage of our ancestors and the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and in a manner 
which left to foreigners no redress at all 


sent out of the country in 1813, it was 
| not thought proper to mention his being 
/sent away a second time in 1814. He 
knew nothing of the case, but he would 
inquire into the cause of the omission of 
it in the return. It should be recollected, 
however, that we had been at war in 1813, 
and that greater severity was, therefore, 
necessary. As to the present bill, he 
must observe, that there were a number 
of persons in France who knew only the 
trade of war, and if they were allowed 
to settle in this country, their whole ob- 
ject would be to excite war. This coun- 
try had surely a right to protect itself from 
such an evil. 

The cry of ‘ question” became now 
Joud and general, and the gallery was 
ordered to be cleared, when 

Lord Folkestone rose. He said, he 
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thought it most indecent conduct on 
the part of ministers, not to offer one 
word in defence of a bill which had ex- 
cited so much apprehension and dissa- 
tisfaction as the present. He, for one, 
should feel it a duty he owed to the cha- 
racter of a country, which had at a dis- 
tant period of time, afforded to his own 
ancestors that shelter and hospitable 
asylum for which this nation had hitherto 
been so justly celebrated, in the strongest 
terms to protest against this odious libel 
on the national character. This measure 
was hostile to the spirit of the constitution, 
ang the uniform policy of the legislature. 
from the time of Edward 3rd, down 
to the year 1816. The policy was to 
eherish and encourage an influx of fo- 
reigners, who advanced the manufactures, 
commerce and literature of this country, 
He yet waited to hear a single argument 
for a discontinuance of that policy which 
their ancestors had followed with so much 
national advantage. This advantage was 
not confined to the pecuniary considera- 
tions attendant upon the commercial pur- 
suits of {foreigners ; it established a cha- 
racter for the country, as the place of re- 
fuge for those who fled from the tyranny 
of their own governments: it made Eng- 
land the rallying point for freedom and 
liberty against oppression and _ injustice. 
It had been hitherto our boast, that every 
foreigner who came here was not only free 
in his person, but secure in the enjoyment 
of his property, while obedient to the 
known oes ofthe land. That bulwark of 
open trial and fair security was now to be 
taken away,and the bill before the House 
would open the door to the machinations 
of every secret spy against any foreigner 
upon whom he might fix his attention. 
The statement of his hon. friend near him, 
was a striking proof that such machina- 
tions had been at work. Malice and es- 
pionage would now have a fine field for 
the exercise of profitable speculation. An 
allusion had been made to the returns 

resented to the House: on this subject 
all he should say, was, that though three 

ersons were only sent out of the country 

'y the late bill, there was _no information 
to show what was the nature of their cases, 
or whether they were not of the most op- 
pressive and uncalled-for kind. But be- 
sides this, the returns only alluded to 
aliens sent out of the country: there was 
no statement to show that the powers of 
the bill had not been coercively applied 
in the country. If, however, it had been 
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only found necessary to send three indivi- 
duals away, he was at aloss to see the ne- 
cessity of the bill. Surely, for so smalla 
number, it was hardly worth legislating 
on such a scale, unless indeed some gen- 
tlemen thought that the country was less 
able to resist aggression than he was will- 
ing to believe she was. It had been said 
by the noble lord opposite, that it was 
better to prevent than to punish crime, 
This was true enough in a moral, and, to 
a certain extent, a political point of view. 
In the case of forgeries, for instance, it 
was right to take away as much as pos- 
sible the temptation to commit the crime ; 
but when the supposed evil was to arise 
from feelings of human nature, which laws 
could not adequately control, then, indeed, 
the principle, which was good in equity, 
became inapplicable to the law of a free 
state. It had also, like most of the mea- 
sures of the noble lord, besides its uncon- 
stitutional character, a tendency to em- 
body despotic provisions in the system 
and practice of British law. It was, to all 
intents and purposes, a repeal of the po- 
licy which characterised this country in 
past times, and of the good, sound, con- 
stitutional principles which had led to the 
wealth and power of the country. In ad- 
dition to these deep infringements of con- 
stitutional principle and free law, it went 
to rear up in the country those pests of 
society, spies and informers, whose evil 
influence had been already so fatally felt. 
He would therefore enter his solemn pro- 
test against this measure, as being subver- 
sive of the most ancient and generous po- 
licy of this country towards foreigners. 
Mr. C. Grant, jun. said, he was not less 
sensible of the great blessing which we 
enjoyed from the wise and generous policy 
of our ancestors towards foreigners than 
any other member, but he conceived that 
the present bil) was not incompatible with 
the full and free enjoyments of civil liberty, 
by those persons who resided here under 
the protection of the British constitution. 
The noble lord seemed to be mistaken 
when he asserted, that all the protection 
which had been given to foreigners was 
given to them as such. There were many 
ancient statutes ordaining such protection, 
but it was not given to them merely as 
foreigners, but as merchants and traders. 
They were protected as such by the great 
charter, but it was expressly stated, that 
such protection was given on account of 
their importance to the country as mer- 
chants and traders. Aliens generally 
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were subject to many disabilities to which 
British natives were not liable, but from 
a great many of these disabilities, aliens, 
being merchants in this country, were 
exempted. When this question was before 
the House on a former occasion, it had 
been stated, that aliens were subject to the 
prerogative of the Crown; and he con- 
ceived that the same power which the 
Crown possessed of preventing its sub- 
jects from leaving the country, might, by 
a parity of reasoning, be used to prohibit 
foreiguers from entering it, when the 
safety of the state required it.—The hon. 
gentleman then contended, in a forcible 
and eloquent manner, that when the pre- 
sent state of Europe was considered— 
when it was recollected that attempts at 
assassination had been made in further- 
ance of political principles—when the 
horrible state of moral degradation to 
which the revolution of 1793 had given 
rise, was viewed in its proper light, it 
could not be denied that there existed a 
mass of revolutionary materials, which re- 
quired the utmost caution to prevent from 
again preducing those atrocious plots and 
conspiracies, from the effects of which the 
nations of Europe had already suffered so 
severely. For a period of one hundred 
and fifty years, since the peace of West- 
phalia, there had not been such a revolu- 
tionary spirit, nor such a combination of 
disorderly elements as then existed in 
Europe. The actors in those scenes that 
had for the last five and twenty years 
plunged Europe in war and bloodshed, 


found no solace but in the hope of new 


mitted indiscriminately into the bosom of | 
the country? He iio not of foreigners 

in general, but of those who had waded | 
through all the scenes and all the horrors | 
of the revolution, who had at one time. 
worshipped the Goddess of Reason, and 
at another Buonaparté. He did not wish 
that England should be the gathering 
place, the city of refuge, to apostates and 
traitors. These men had been thwarted 
and blasted in all the plans they had been 
forming and maturing for the last twenty 
years, whether as Jacobins or Buona- | 
partists. And by whom bad their plans. 
been detected and defeated? By that | 
— into which it was the object of | 
the bill before them, to prevent their ad- | 
mission. Were there no materials in this , 


country upon which they could operate? | 
The subject was a painful one, but the 
House was aware of what had taken place 
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in the course of the last two years. But 
incendiaries were not to be admitted into 
the bosom of the country to trifle with 
our liberties, lest some (however few) 
should bid them welcome. Notwithstand- 
ing what had fallen from the noble lord, 
he must contend, that in many cases a 
system of prevention was the dictate of 
sound policy. It would be a mischievous 
policy to wait until the danger arrived— 
to allow combustibles to be thrown into 
our houses, and to console our minds with 
the reflection, that when the flame was 
lighted, we could throw ourselves out of 
the windows. He fully felt the forcible 
appeal made to the House by tlie noble 
lord, on the subject of foreigners coming 
to settle in this country ; and the recep- 
tion that had been afforded them was a 
proof of public virtue. In all the coun- 
tries where foreigners of that description 
had sought refuge, their descendants had 
subsequently attained the first honours 
and distinctions of the state. But that 
fact did not militate against the principle 
of the present bill. Admitting that it was 
an evil that any description of foreigners 
should be excluded from the country, yet 
still, in a case where the public safety was 
concerned, of two evils the least was to be 
chosen. Such a proceeding would not 
injure our name and character among 
foreign nations; or, should it have that 
effect for a time, the national character 
would ultimately be amply redeemed. In 
the year 1793, and from that time down- 
wards, the same predictions as were at 


| present made had been uttered with equal 
disorders; and were such men to be ad-. 


confidence, and had been fully falsified 
by the result. In what period of our 
history had so many foreigners enjoyed 
the hospitality of our shores as for the last 
twenty-five years? Neither the time of 
queen Elizabeth nor that of the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantz afforded any 
parallel, and the future historian would 


select the period alluded to as one the 


most honourable to the national muni- 
ficence and hospitality. Within that 
period foreigners had repaired in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands to the shores 
of this country. ‘The Alien act had been 
dangerous only to the guilty, and not to 
those who had fled from the rage of per- 
secution. At the present moment, there 
were 20,000 foreigners residing in this 
country enjoying the protection of its 
equal laws. Conceiving the bill to be 
perfectly constitutional and indispensable 
to the safety of the country, he felt him- 
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self bound to give it his support, and to 
vote for the second reading. 

Mr. F. Douglas rose and said :—Sir ; I 
feel the disadvantage under which I la- 
bour in rising immediately after the able 
speech of my hon. friend. I cannot pre- 
tend to his eloquence, though he will 
excuse me if in this instance as on some 
former occasions, I am of opinion that he 
has wasted it on a subject which is not in 
fact before the House. My hon. friend 
has with powerful ability descanted on the 
morals and atrocities of the French revo- 
lutionists and on the mischievous inten- 
tions with which the survivors of them 
are disposed to overrun Europe. The 


a before us is not with respect to | 
t 


1e character of foreigners who ma 
choose to reside in this country, but whe- 
ther there is any danger in admitting that 
residence—whether the proposed prohi- 
bition of such residence is consistent with 
the constitution and character of Great 
Britain. Now, Sir, whatever that danger 
may be, I feel that the principle on which 
the measure recommended by the noble | 
secretary for foreign affairs to counteract 
the mischief is founded, and the argu- 
ments by which it has been supported 
must be contemplated by any oue soli- 
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haps to that country where he is the most 
obnoxious, without the appearance of a 
prosecutor, and without the name of a 
crime; without trial, without counsel, 
without hearing? It is true, as has been 
stated by the noble lord, that there is a 
reservation in the bill—an appeal is 
granted to the alien when he conceives 
that power is unjustly exercised towards 
him. But what is it but to add mocke 
to injustice to allow of an appeal of suc 
a nature—an appeal from the minister 
who may abuse the act to his colleagues 
who conferred on him the power of abus- 
ing it—an appeal from the injustice of 
lord Sidmouth to the impartial decision of 
lord Castlereagh ! 

And it is upon such grounds as those 
stated by the noble lord, that we are 
called upon to place 20,000 individuals, 
many of them connected with us by every 
tye of relationship and common pursuit, 
out of the protection of those laws to 
which they are compelled, equally with 
ourselves, to pay obedience. It is upon 
such grounds as those that we are per- 
manently to introduce the anomaly of a 
tyrannical power into the code of our free 
laws,—laws, every enactment of which 
breathes a spirit of care for the rights of 


citous for the maintenance of our con- | the individual and of resistance to the en- 
| 


stitutional rights and our national reputa- 
tion as infinitely more pregnant with | 


croachments of power. I have used the 
word * permanently” advisedly ; because 


alarm. On a former night the noble lord ; I am justified in stating that this measure 
said something about the preamble of this | will never be relinquished, if I can prove 


bill. I was anxious to sce it printed, for 


that no state of things can be contem- 


the purpose of exactly ascertaining the | plated in which such a law could be less 
avowed object of the measure; but it | necessary than at the present moment. 
now appears that the preamble, or rather | This law is calculated to meet an external 


the preamble maker assigns no reason—- 
the accountant-general of the administra- 
tion, the person to whom the difficult task 
is assigned of finding reasons for his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, is actually at a loss to 
put any one reason on record to justify 
the measure he has drawn up. He thinks 
it safer to invite us to pass this important 
bill, without any recorded reason on the 
face of it to justify its enactment. Thus 
it appears that the noble lord and his 
colleagues are more anxious for their own 
vindication at present than for that of the 
House with posterity. But, are gentle- 
men aware of the inordinate powers the 

are about to confer by this bill ? Are they 
aware that it enables a minister of the 
Crown to send any alien who may be do- 
miciliated among us out of the kingdom— 
to tear him at a moment’s notice from his 
family and connexions, and send him per- 


danger, a danger not merely to our fo- 

reign policy, for with this object it must 
| be co-existent with our government itself, 
| siuce no change can take place or be in- 
, tended in any part of the continent that 
may not be some how or other connected 
with the external policy of England. 

To condense the arguments in favour 
of this bill, they all resolve themselves 
into this—that it is a measure against 
danger, external in its origin, but internal 
in its effect. It was originally a war mea- 
sure, and the effect of a war too of a 
most extraordinary character. 1 have 
heard a great deal of the distinction be- 
tween the peace Alien bill and the war 
Alien bill, but I cannot comprehend the 
subtlety of some gentlemen’s reasoning. 
I see in both one and the same great rul- 
ing principle, which leaves the person and 


property of the alienin the hands and at 
* 
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the summary disposal of the minister, and 
establishes an arbitrary power within the 
realm of Great Britain. My. hon. friend 
who spoke last in the fulness of his 
candour, says, that the circumstances 
of the present time and of the time when 
the bill was first introduced are certainly 
not similar in all their parts. But are 
there any two of them alike? The war of 
1793, when the bill was first introduced 
was a war unparalleled in the history of 
the world—it was awar which has been em- 
phatically termed a war of principles, not 
of men—it was a deadly contest for the 
universal establishment of opinions which 
at the time found able and numerous 
abettors in every state in Europe. At 
such a moment the external danger was 
mighty, and the internal co-operation not 
unimportant. Strong evils require stron 
measures, and they were then applied. 
But has the noble Jord opposite the hardi- 
hood to say that there is at present any 
thing in the external dangers of the con- 
tinent which is likely to act on the inter- 
nal system. My hon. friend has expatiated 
on the lingering spirit of Jacobinism. If 
by Jacobinism he means the discontent 
felt by certain individuals at the existing 
order of things in their respective coun- 
tries and their practices where they have 
the power to change it, then, indeed, can 
we never hope to be without this law. But 
if by Jacobins he means what remains of 
Buonaparté’s followers, this danger must 
indeed be visionary here, when it is so 
little felt in France, the great hot-bed of 
its activity, that many of the colleagues 
and chief agents of Buonaparté himself 
are now the ministers and principal sup- 
porters of the Bourbon government. 

But the noble lord affects to feel consi- 
derable alarm from a few French emigrants 
in the Netherlands. What must be the 
stability of the system which the noble 
lord and his diplomatic colleagues have 
arranged on the continent, if it can be 
shaken by the machinations of the mise- 
rable outcasts and libellers that have 
found refuge in that part of Europe? Has 
England for twenty-five years shed her 
best blood and treasure, and defeated the 
combined efforts of whole nations opposed 
to her, to avow, at the first moment of a 
general peace, her apprehension at a 
handful of miscreants in a corner of Eu- 
rope? In the Netherlands it is said was 
hatched the plan (and none could be 
more horrible) to assassinate the duke of 
Wellington, What proof is there that 
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the plot was hatched there? Is it not 
more likely that it was arranged in the 
bosom of France itself? It has surprised 
me to hear the noble lord talk of the Ne- 
therlands in a strain of regret that these 
Frenchmenshould have found refuge there. 
As an Englishman he ought rather to have 
rejoiced that though a small power, and 
under the shade of France, she clung to 
that good old policy which once distin- 
guished Great Britain, but from which 
she is now unhappily forced by the cabals 
of foreign conclaves, acting on the weak- 
ness of those ministers that ought to have 
made a firmer stand for the honour and 
character of their country. But the no- 
ble lord has appeared to act for a consi- 
derable time rather under the influence of 
foreign government and principles than 
of the constitutional government and 
established principles of Great Britain. 
It is one of the unfortunate results of the 
deliberations at Vienna in which the noble 
lord took so large a part that a government 
has been forced on the Netherlands ut- 
terly alien to all those liberal principles 
to which that country owed its freedom 
and independence. 

But my hon. friend who spoke last, 
says, that there is unhappily a disposition 
in this country to unite with foreign con- 
spirators, and that hence will arise a great 
danger if any alien bill be not passed to 
enable ministers to counteract their ma- 
chinations. It is impossible that amy no- 
tion can be more unfounded than this. 
Our situation, our constitution, our cha- 
racter, our very language itself renders the 
people of England less exposed than any 
other people in Europe to foreign seduc- 
tions. This fact does not depend on mere 
observation of those notorious dissimula- 
rities, but it is fortified by the most incon- 
testible proof. When Jast year all the 
elements of internal commotion were at 
work in this country, did there occur the 
slightest appearance of any disturbance 
having originated in foreign influence, or 
being encouraged by the expectation of 
foreign aid? We have heard of no sus- 
picions or alarms excited by the emissaries 
of any government but our own. The 
noble lord thinks it hard that he should 
be obliged to refuse the consent of Eng- 
land alone to the united decisions of the 
congress of Vienna. But were that noble 
lord not only the representative of Eng- 
land, but were he properly imbued with 
those maxims which have constituted the 
glory of England in former times, and 
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must form her security for the future, he 
would have thought that England, and 
he himself as her minister, could never 
assume so noble a character in the eyes 
of Europe as when he should answer such 
a proposition by simply stating that the 
constitution of his country would not allow 
it. That it might be inconvenient, but it 
was an inconvenience our ancestors fore- 
saw when they wisely judged it better to 
submit to any disadvantages in our foreign 
policy than endanger for a moment the 
security of our internal rights. When 
I speak of our ancestors, I allude to 
great names and venerated authorities, 
who when they fenced round the bulwark 
of our laws, never dreamt that England 
would ever be represented in a foreign con- 
gress by aman who would drag this country, 
almost against the arrangement of Provi- 
dence itself, into the vortex of continental 
politics, or force our sturdy constitution 
to bend and truckle to all the fluctuations 
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most useful to us; that there is not a cha- 
ritable subscription in which we do not 
see their names vie with those of the first 
natives of the land, as if to repay by the 
bounty of their contributions the protec- 
tion they have received in this country ; 
— if they forget all this, at least I trust 
that the necessity of guarding against the 
establishment of any arbitrary power in 
England, will ever be borne in mind by 
an English parliament. But I will ask 
the chancellor of the exchequer, whose 
funds are so largely replenished, and whose 
financial system so much depends on the 
sums paid by these aliens, how he should 
like their disappearance from the country? 
They have been led hither, not by our 
public magnificence, for we had little, not 
by our private manners, for they were 
proverbially repulsive to foreigners, but 
by a knowledge of our equal laws, and a 
confidence in the security which those 
laws yet afford to their property and their 
lives. Let the noble Jord make but one 


of the European system. The character 
of the noble lord has acquired a tinge by 
the intimate communion in which he has 
lived with the princes and the ministers of 
Europe, his connexion with them, and 
their conjoint and glorious triumphs in 


| mistake; let him commit but one act of 
| persecution or injustice ; let him strike an 
| alarm into the minds of these numerous 
| individuals exercising their industry for 
| the benefit of the empire, and the conse- 


the last year of the war have dazzled him; , quence may be to transfer for ever foreign 


he has been too anxious to participate in 
their splendour and to enjoy their ap- 
plause, and he has imbibed sentiments 
very different from those old and salutar 
maxims which form the basis of British 
freedom. ‘The noble lord is too much of 
an ambassador to be the representative of 
a free constitution. He thinks too much 
of the figure this country is t8 make at the 
congress of Vienna, and of the reputation 
which he is to maintain among the princes 
and statesmen with whom he is to asso- 
ciate to be sufficiently alive to those prin- 
ciples to which alone this country owes 
the origin of that influence which she has 
obtained in their counsels. 


labour and foreign ingenuity to more hos- 


pitable shores. — On the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, I remember to 
| have heard it often said, that that suspen- 
| sion could affect only persons suspected of 
| treasonable practices, and that those need- 
ed not to object to its enactments whom 
it was not calculated to reach. It has 
also been said by some on the present 
occasion, that as the measure before the 
House can affect only foreigners, Eng- 
lishmen should not object to its adoption, 
exempt as they are from its operation. 
But such language is unworthy of the 
English character. I should be ashamed 
to argue the question on such narrow- 


I know there are those who have little 
sympathy with these sentiments. Butifthey | 
forget bywhat policy it was that Spain fell, | 
and that Holland rose—Holland, formed 
out of the bosom of the deep as an asylum 
for persecuted industry ;—if they forget 
that the principle of equal justice which 
our constitution sanctions is the chief in- 
vitation to foreigners, and that the free 
access of foreigners to this country is one 
of the great causes of our commercial 
wealth, if they forget that at least twenty 
thousand foreigners reside among us; that 
a vast proportion of them are wealthy and 

( VOL, XXXVIII.) 


grounds. We have no longer the blood 
and feclings of Englishmen, we have lost 
all the enthusiasm, and I may be allowed 
to say, the fanaticism for liberty, by whieh 
our forefathers were distinguished, if we 
regard with indifference this encroach- 
ment on the rights of foreigners. When 
we let in this principle of tyranny to ope- 
rate on foreigners, there is but one step 
more to reconcile our minds to the endu- 
rance of tyranny ourselves. It is said 
that no abuses have been discovered 
during the operation of the Alien bill. 
™ we ought not to be satisfied with the 
3 C) 
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existence of a power to oppress, because 
that power has not 
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i the power insisted on by my hon. friend 
yet been exercised. | can subsist in the Crown, for it is against 


Besides, a great evil is, that we have not ; the genius of the constitution. Again I 


the means of detecting any abuse ; for the 
moment a sufferer under the bill is appre- 
hended, it is in vain for him to complain 
(ifhe has any ground for doing so) to the 
sort of tribunal alone open to him ;—he 
is at once hurried out of the country. 
The noble lord has more than once told 
us, that in proposing this measure, he is 
guided by an imperative sense of duty. 
Duty to whom? Not to the constitution 
of England, but to the congress of Vienna. 
He has also said a great deal as to the 
security against the abuse of the bill, 
which the character of lord Sidmouth 
presents. I have the utmost personal 
respect for lord Sidmouth; but he must 
not be offended with me for saying that it 
is as a man and not as a minister. In the 
former sense he has my confidence, but 
in the latter he has not. I will never 
consent to invest any man with arbitrary 
power. Our constitution is not one of 
confidence, it is full of jealousies and sus- 
picions; it reins in power to fence round 
personal right, it protects the weak from 
the strong, it — popular liberty 
against the attacks of ministerial autho- 
rity. And it wisely judges that the ac- 
tual exercise of arbitrary power will bear 
its caution with it, but that it is under the 
practice of mildness and moderation that 
——— principles are introduced into 
the constitution of a free state. Asto the 
prerogative of the Crown to send aliens 
out of the country, it has certainly been 
asserted by Blackstone and some other 
writers. But, after the triumphant refu- 
tation of this doctrine on a former night, 
by my hon. and learned friend near me, 
I hardly expected to hear it quoted this 
evening by my hon. friend. Admitting, 
however, for the sake of argument, that 
such a power is vested in the Crown, 
what becomes then of the necessity for 
this bill? If the former exists, the latter 
is useless. Why then make so desperate 
a struggle to introduce an unpopular mea- 
sure, when the Crown already possesses 
the means of remedying the evil? But 
it is not true that this power exists in the 
royal authority; or if so it is like the 
other royal powers under the regulation 
of parliament. Thus, the king has the 


prerogative of making war, but has not 
parliament the controlling power of afford- 
ing the supply, and of insuring the disci- 
It is impossible that 


pline of the army ? 


implore the House to pause before they 
adopt this bill. The repetition of such 
measures has a fatal moral tendency. 
What is once granted for a temporary 
purpose, soon becomes permanent, when 
the passions of men are concerned in its 
perpetuity. The hand once accustomed 
to power, grasps it with a firm and de- 
cided attachment that is continually in- 
creasing. I have to apologise for having 
so long trespassed on the House, and 
shall only repeat my decided hostility to 
the bill [ Hear, hear!]. 

The House divided on the motion, 
“ That the bill be now read a second 
time :” 

IT 
NOCS SD 
Majority —62. 

On the motion, that the bill be com- 
mitted on Tuesday, 

Mr. Bennet put a question to lord Cas- 
tlereagh, for the purpose of knowing in 
what stage ministers meant to discuss the 
bill. 

Mr. Bathurst rose to order, and con- 
tended that a member had no right, by 
putting a question, to revive a conver- 
sation on a subject after the regular pro- 


ceeding on the particular stage had 
close‘. 

Mr. Bennet maintained that he had a 
right to take the course he had adopted, 
as there was a question before the House, 
and recurring to it, he would now ask 
when ministers meant to debate this mea- 
;sure? This House must remark that in 
the debate which had just closed, not a 
syllable had fallen from any member of 


_ his majesty’s government—not a word had 


been said by cither of the law officers of 
the Crown. Nothing had been said either 
by those who were in possession, or who 
were in expectation of office. When was 
! the measure to be debated on that side of 
‘the House? Were they to understand 
that the noble lord had entered into an en- 
gagement with the kings on the conti- 
nent not to discuss this question? Was 
this considered necessary by the holy 
alliance? Was this the course most 
agreeable to those sovereigns who were 
now breaking all the promises they had 
made to their people, and who were sti- 
mulated to the course they pursued by 
the noble lord opposite, with whom they 
were combined? He had not wished to 
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add one to the number whose speeches 
had that night remained unanswered ; but 
he should be glad to know when their 
high mightinesses would deign to debate 
this bill ; and he should also like to know 
what were the peculiar circumstances of 
Europe which called for the adoption of 
such a measure at this moment. 

Lord Castlereagh thought he might 
reply to the hon. gentleman, by asking 
when it was intended to debate this mea- 
sure on the opposite side of the House? 
He knew of no claim that he had on those 
who sat on that (the Treasury side) of the 
House to speak on the present occasion. 
The hon. gentleman was not commonly 
in the habit of thinking what came from 
ministers was more entitled to attention 
than that which might fall from other 
members. He had only to say, that 
when the gentlemen opposite chose to 
discuss this bill, it was probable they 
would receive an answer. 

The bill was then ordered to be com- 
mitted on Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 18. 

Breacu OF PrRiviLEGE—PETITION OF 
Tuomas FerGuson.] Lord A. Hamilton 
presented a petition from Thomas Fergu- 
son, at present a prisoner in Newgate, 
whose case had of late been the subject of 
so much discussion in parliament, ex- 
pressing deep contrition for his offence, 
and hoping the House would, in conside- 
ration of the confinement he had suffered, 
and the expenses he had been put to, see 
cause to order bis liberation. The noble 
lord stated, that in bringing this case 
forward he had been actuated by no per- 
sonal feeling of hostility to Thomas ie. 
guson, but merely by a wish to discharge 
the duty he owed to the frecholders of the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent. ‘To-morrow he should move for the 
discharge of Thomas Ferguson. 


PurcHaAse or GAme Mt. 
George Bankes having moved the second 
reading of this bill, 

Mr. Curwen said, he thought that the 
game laws, as they at present cxisted, 
operated against their professed object. 
{t was not possible, under these laws, to 
preserve game by any other means than 
those which threw upon gentlemen a 
certain degree of odium. When he looked 
at their general spirit and provisions, he 
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could not see any proper oo of 
justice throughout them. The present 
bill, he conceived, would not reach its ob- 
ject. It could not be made to attach 
sufficiently on the higher classes so as to 
prevent them from becoming the pur- 
chasers of game; yet it might tend to swell 
the catalogue of offenders of a lower 
description, of whom it had appeared that 
no less than 1,200 had been in confine- 
ment under the present laws in the course 
of last year. When he considered the 
unjust and oppressive nature of these 
laws, he must oppose whatever went to 
extend the principle of them ; and viewing 
the present bill in that light, he should 
move that it be read a second time this 
day six months. 

Colonel Wood observed, that he had 
always thought it the best plan to legalise 
the sale of game, and not to throw impe- 
diments in the way, by partial alterations; 
therefore he must oppose this bill. He 
conceived that the best mode was to make 
game at once private property. Let it 
be considered who were at present entitled 
to the use of this luxury legally. None 
but persons of 100/. per annum of landed 
property. A man might have this from a 
brickfield, or any valuable bit of land ; but 
if another man had 100,000/. in the funds, 
he was not entitled to a single head of 
game thereby. The laws on this subject, 
he must contend, were at present excecd- 
ingly inconsistent, and he hoped the 
House would let the matter stand over 
till the next session, when a committee 
might be appointed to consider the whole 
question, and see what was necessary to 
be expunged or enacted. 

Sir S. Romilly observed, that the hon. 
member who spoke last, as he had brought 
ina bill to legalise the sale of game, to be 
consistent with himself, ought to support 
the present measure. He certainly did 
think that the present bill would be a 
great improvement on the existing system. 
He could not see how, when the House 
refused to make it legal to sell game, they 
could hesitate to punish the buying of 
game. It would be strange, when it was 
not legal to sell game, that it should be 
legal to buy game. What would be said 
if they were to punish persons guilty of 
theft, and yet declare the receivers of 
stolen goods to be perfectly innocent? It 
no persons bought game, no persons would 
sell game. How could gentlemen recon- 
cile to themselves the allowing the pur- 
chase of game, by which persons of low 
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rank must be infallibly allured to become 
poachers, and then punish those persons 
whom they so allured with the utmost 
severity? By the present system, the 
lower orders were seduced to a course of 
life, for which they were exposed to most 
severe punishments. But this was not 
the only mischief to the lower orders: by 
becoming poachers, they brought on them- 
selves the far greater mischief of becoming 
thieves, by associating in prisons with 
persons of the most infamous character ; 
for it was established by evidence, that in 
nearly all the prisons there was no means 
of preventing the comparatively innocent 
from associating with the most hardened 
criminals. But, he need not confine him- 
self to the case of poachers, as he might 
advert to the situation of poulterers whom 
gentlemen compelled to procure and sell 
them game, or else refused to deal with 
them. Under the system of the game 
Jaws, it was not considered any violation 
of honour or morality to buy the game ; 
and as to the procurers and sellers, their 
punishment was felt not as a Cisgrace, 
but excited sympathy among the people 
at large. Among the higher orders the 
Jaws were violated with little compunc- 
tion, to obtain the desired Juxury, though 
the utmost rigour in imposing penalties 
was exercised against the lower. 

Colonel Wood said, he wauted to get rid 
of the system altogether, and not to prop 
it up by inferior measures. 

Mr. Lah thought the subject of consi- 
derable importance, both as it related to 
the amusements which induced gentlemen 
to live in the country, and as it concerned 
the morals and improvement of the nfost 
important class of the community. There 
certainly was great inconsistency in mak- 
ing it penal to sell, and not to buy: but 
this only showed the difficulty and absur- 
dity of the whole system, which rendered | 
a full consideration of it desirable, and he 
trusted that the hon. member for Hert- 
fordshire would bring the whole subject 


forward. There was a great evil under 
the system in the tempting and compelling | 
of tradesmen by their customers to a daily | 
habitual violation of the laws. The | 
tradesmen, in their turn, were compelled 
to tempt the peasantry, on whom the 
penalties were not light matters. ‘The 
violations of law produced by the system 
were proofs of its absurdity. 

Mr. N. Calvert was of opinion the bill | 
ought to pass; though, if he thought it | 
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existing system, he would not vote for it. 
He believed the result would be directly 
the reverse of what was anticipated, and 
therefore the bill had his support. 

Mr. G. Bankes, in reply, said, that the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
had put the question on the right footing. 
Be the inconvenience what it might, they 
ought to make the higher orders feel it as 
well as the lower. He did not wish to 
stand up as the advocate of the game laws, 
but while those laws were suffered to exist, 
any glaring anomaly ought to be removed. 

The question being put, “ That the bill 
be now read a second time,”’ the House 
divided 

D5 


EpUCATION OF THE Poor Bitt.] Mr. 
Brougham said, that in moving the order of 
the day for the House resolving itself 
into a committee of the whole House on 
the Education of the Poor Bill, he wished 
to offer a few words on the subject. In 
conseqnence of the discussion which had 
already taken place, and the general out- 
line which he had given of the object of 
the inquiry, as well as of the nature of the 
abuse which had already come to the 
knowledge of the committee, by which 
the attention of the country had been ex- 
cited, much information had been commu- 
nicated to them. It would be difficult for 
him to give the House an idea of the vast 
mass of information which had since been 
incessantly poured into the committee. 
It seemed as if a new light had broken in 
on the country ; for, from places where no 
abuses were even suspected to exist, most 
important communications and disclosures 
had been received. The committee had 
received multitudes of letters ; some from 
persons who were named trustees of cha- 
rities ; some from persons who had had a 
right to claim under a charity, without 
knowing of their right; some from persons 
who were in the neighbourhood of pro- 
perty belonging to charities, without 
being aware of any abuse in their neigh- 
bourhood. The committee in the last ten 
days had been occupied in classifying the 
returns, and in the course of this labour 
they had discovered instances of abuse 
more flagrant than any he had hitherto 
stated to the House. In the returns, there 
were some ominous omissions. In gene- 
ral, the reverend persons to whom the 


would have the effect of bolstering up the | inquiries had been directed, had answered 
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with a zeal and alacrity which would in- | 1584 for the establishment of a school— 
duce him to heighten rather than detract | there was now no school. In Devonshire, 
from, the panegyric which he had formerly | there was a fund of 170/.a year for the 
bestowed on them. But from some places | support of a school—there were now two 
no returns had been made; and some of | or three scholars. Now it was well known 
those places were those, in which, from | that according to the Bell and Lancaster 
other sources, the committee had derived | system 1,500 scholars might be educated 
undoubted information that there existed | for that sum. In Dorsetshire, there was a 
instances of glaring abuse. On those in- , house and garden for a school-master, and 
stances the eyes of the committee were | an estate of 2 or 300/. a year to maintain 
fixed, though for three weeks the reverend | a school, but no school was kept. In 
gentlemen /had-not thought fit to make ; Devon, there was an estate which had 
returns of the abuses which they must | produced 1,000/. a year, and which now 
have known to have existed. He should | was let for 650/. bequeathed for the sup- 
be glad that this way the information | port of a school—the trustees were a cor- 
should reach them—that the cases which | poration; but that worshipful body al- 
they had withheld had not escaped the | lowed 4/. only for the purposes of the 
vigilance of the committee—an@that from | trust. In some counties there were’ 
whatever motive they had been guilty of | schools and hospitals in trust of the heirs 
this omission, whether from an indisposi- | of a noble person; the trustees had turned 
tion to reveal the faults of a neighbour | over the business of the trust to their 
or from the more corrupt and unworthy | steward—the steward to an under agent— 
desire of paying court to the patron to | the agent to a respectable officer—more 
whom they owed preferment, or from | nearly, he should have thought, connected 
whatever other more or less venal cause, | with the subject on which the House had 
if they continued to defy the orders of the | just decided—to the gamekeeper. This 
House, the only consequence would be, | charity had scholarships in one of the 
that the indignation of the committee, in- | colleges of Cambridge which had not been 
stead of the abuses themselves, would be | filled up for more than 100 years, the 
fixed upon those who had attempted to | gamekeepers not having presented thereto. 
conceal them. He should say no more | In Leicestershire, there was an estate of 
upou the subject, he hoped he should not | 100/. a year, which had been bequeathed 
be obliged to recur to it. He had in his | for charitable purposes, which was now 
eye two or three of the grossest cases | actually offered for sale. The trustees 
that could be imagined. Several gentle- | had paid 20/.a year for the purposes of 
men of the committee were then present | the trust, and had been in the habit of 
in the House, and to them he would ap- | pocketing the remainder. At a town in 
peal if ever such glaring instances of mal- | the county of Nottingham there was a 
versation had transpired before. He | school, the funds of which, to use the 
should state some instances of abuse | words of a reverend informant, had been 
which had been discovered, since he had | « sold or alienated in a shameful way.” 
made the former statement. He did so, , From a respectable solicitor of the same 
not merely to gratify curiosity, but to im- | place information had been derived re- 
press upon the House the necessity, ifthe | specting, it was believed the same estates, 
present Bill should pass, of following it up | that they had been leased at a pepper- 
with whatever measures might be requisite | corn rent for 999 years! In Worcester- 
to make it effectual. There was a free shire there was one of king Edward’s 
grammar school in Hertfordshire, attached | schools, where the master had 1501. a 
to which were some scholarships of 14/. a | year, with a house and garden, the second 
year, in the university of Cambridge; in | master 90/. with a house and garden also 
the Jast 30 years there had been no scho- | —there were no scholars! The rents of 
Jars but one. An hon. friend of his | the estates attached to this school would 
wished him to name the places—he had | educate 3 or 4,000 scholars, probably all 
hitherto abstained from doing so, and he | the poor in the city of Worcester. There 
should persevere in that course until the | were many other cases which would seem 


whole evidence was brought forward, and | like repetitions of the same circumstances. 
the persons who were implicated might | There were some other abuses so much 
know who were their accusers. In the | more enormous than any thing which he 
county of Essex, there was a farm of | had detailed, that in the present stage of 
about 200 acres of excellent land left in | the business he dreaded even to mention 
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them. It was enough to hint, that estates 
of thousands a year left for charitable 
purposes, were enjoyed by persons to 
whom they had been granted on leases 
almost as long as that ch he had men- 
tioned in Nottinghamshire, at a rent of 3/. 
4d. or 5/. That these leases had been 
granted by the persons themselves, who 
now enjoyed them, or by tools who had 
been gotten into the trusts for the express 
purpose of consummating these .abuses. 
In consequence of the instances which 
had been brought to light, he was confi- 
dent the House would pass the present 
bill—that it would do its endeavour, at 
least, to make it effectual—that it wouid 
neither clog it with more exceptions, or 
with additional restrictions on the powers 
of the commissioners. If farther restric- 
tions were proposed in another place, Iet 
those who were interested in proposing 
them have the glory and the responsibi- 
lity, but the House would feel it neces- 
sary to grant powers as ample as those 
which it most beneficially exercised.— 
He should say a word or two as to the 
appointment of the commissioners. It 
had been at first intended to appoint them 


in the bill. This did not appear to him 
so indispensable as it did to some of his 
friends. They were now to be nominated | 
by the Crown, and he implored the right | 
hon. gentleman opposite to consider, that | 
whatever the provisions of the bill, how- | 
ever ample and appropriate the powers | 
which were granted to the commission, 
after all, its success mainly depended on 
the personal qualities of the commission- | 
ers. In this case, at least, he hoped every | 
thing like party feeling, or a spirit of pa- | 
tronage or jobbing the appointments, to | 
use a common but expressive word, would 
be given up. Some of the commissioners 
were to receive no salaries, and no man 
could think higher than he did of some of 
the gentlemen whom he had heard would 
be named on the commission. As nothing 
but the labour could reward such an ap- 
pointment, and no motive could engage 
any one to accept of it but a desire to see 
the matter conscientiously and steadily 
proceeded in, he thus publicly, without 
farther ceremony, on the terms he had 
mentioned = no other could be thought 
of), begged to offer his own services as 
one of the commissioners. He had con- 
sulted his brother members of the com- 
mittee, who had thought it fair that he 
should make this offer, from the part he| 
had had in this business already, and from 
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the interest which he took in the com- 
plete success of the measure. He offered 
only his time and his labour, and if he 
should have the good fortune to see this 
offer accepted, it would afford him the 
most heartfelt satisfaction. It was not for 
him to say whether or not members of that 
House should be admitted to be members 
of the commission ; but he begged to add, 
that if that to which he pan were held 
to be incompatible with a seat in that 
House, he should wish to have the refusal 
of it even in that case; for, as he believed 
from the bottom of his heart, the inquir 
to be one of the most important in which 
that House and the legislature had ever 
been engaged, as he was at present ad- 
vised, he,did not know that he should 
think it too great a sacrifice to withdraw 
himself for a while from other duties, for 
that security which he knew his presence 
on the commission would give those who 
were anxious for the success of the in- 
quiry, that the object in view should be 
unceasingly pursued tg its accomplish- 
ment. In conclusion, he trusted the 
House would give its assent to the Bill, 
and act in such a manner that, if it should 
be negatived in another place, which God 
forbid, they might be prepared with some 
other measure in furtherance of their 
common object. There were none of the 
wrong doers in the House whose conduct 
it would be one object of the commission 
to bring into view. From any member in 
that House, therefore he did not antici- 
any strong objection to the bill. 
‘rom the venerable heads of the church 
in the other House, he trusted the bill 
would meet with a warm support. As 
the pastors of the Christian religion in 
this country, he could not think that they 
would thwart a measure which had for its 
object the support of that religion, by 
more fully imparting the benefits of cdu- 
cation to its members. 
The Bill then passed through the Com- 

mittee. 


Bank Restriction The order 
of the day being read, for taking into con- 
sideration the report of the Committee 
on this bill, 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, he was aware 
of the difficulty of fixing the attention of 
the House once more on this measure, 
and this made him regret the more that 
the subject had not soe previously re- 


ferred to the consideration of a committee 
above stairs. Nothing was now, however, 
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left to the House but to amend the bill as 
best they might, for in little more than 
one month the Bank must resume cash 
payments should the bill not pass. No 
one was desirous of so sudden a resump- 
tion; but at the same time it was desirable 
that some security should be afforded, 
that the House should not in the month 
of May next year, be again occupied in 
passing just such another bill. Some de- 
claration ought to be introduced into the 
preamble to fix a period to a system which 
at present appeared interminable. Than 
this interminable prospect he should 
prefer even a sudden and unprepared-for 
resumption. But he rose to propose an 
amendment which would steer between 
those two evils, to the effect of engaging 
the Bank to resume cash payments at a 
definite period. The House were so- 
lemnly called upon to put an end, while it 
was in their power to do so, to the present | 
dangerous and vicious system. The bill | 
ought therefore to contain, not a special | 
enactment but a distinct expression of ex- | 
SS that cash payments would not | 

e again postponed. The preamble should | 
comprehend a direct declaration that the | 
restriction was continued, in order that the 
Bank might be enabled to reduce its 
issues, sO as to resume cash payments at 
the time fixed by the bill. Two years 
ago the restriction had been extended for 
two years, “ in order to afford the Bank 
time to make the necessary preparations 
for the resumption of cash payments.” 
Now we were as far from that object as 
then. He presumed that no one would 
object to his proposed amendment from 
any attachment to the present preamble. 
The present preamble only stated, that 
unforeseen circumstances had arisen which 
rendered it expedient to continue the re- 
strictions. As those circumstances, al- 
though they might not have been fore- 
seen, must have been seen now that they 
had occurred, it was strange that they had 
not been described. Although he had 
7 attended all the discussions on the 
bill, he could not state what those cir- 
cumstances were. ‘The right hon. gentle- 
man on a former night, had indeed men- 
tioned four arguments as justificatory of 
the bill. The first was, the expense of the 
army in France, ‘the second the bad 
harvest, the third the expenditure of 
English travellers abroad, and the fourth 
the loans to France. As to the first‘argu- 
ment, that had completely broken down, 
for the expense of the army of occupa- 
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tion was defrayed by France. The bad 
harvest, which was the second argument, 
might again occur, and might be made a 
perpetual reason for restriction. With 
respect to the third argument, the ex- 
pense of travellers, whatever was its 
amount it had at least not been unfore- 
seen, for two years ago it had been pre- 
dicted as a very probable pretext for such 
a measure as the present. The loans to 
be negociated for France afforded there- 
fore the only ground on which the mea- 
sure rested ; and although there might be 
something in this argument, it had been 
most extravagantly overcharged. Many 
things must be taken for granted by those 
who used it. In the first place it must 
be taken for granted, that a great part of 
those loans would be negotiated in this 
country; which was by no means ascer- 
tained. In the next place that it would 
be transmitted in gol’ which was also 
doubtful. The exchanges were nearly at 

ar, while gold was at 4/. 2s. 6d. an ounce. 

t would therefore be obviously impolitic 
to export gold which was more valuable 
here then abroad, while bills of exchange 
might be procured at par. He could not 
conceive on what ground it was calculated, 
that our metallic currency would be ma- 
terially affected by any change that might 
take place in our system. France, it was 
known, had undergone every variation of 
circumstance that could visit a nation in 
war or peace, in her trade or commerce, 
and yet its metallic currency continued 
the same. Why then should it be argued, 
that the resumption of cash payments by 
the Bank was likely to produce such a 
change as some gentlemen professed to 
apprehend ? A large subduction of bullion 
from this country in consequence of the 
loans to France and Prussia, was stated 
as a reason against the expediency of re- 
moving the restriction ‘upon the Bank, 
Jest bullion should rise in price. But it 
was notorious, that we had witnessed of 
late, a large subduction of gold from the 
continent, for the purpose of supplying 
the coffers of the Bank, and yet that sub- 
duction did not enhance the price of gold 
among the continental nations. Why 
then should any subduction, likely to arise 
in consequence of the loans alluded to, be 
supposed to be calculated to produce any 
enhancement of the price of gold in this 
country? It probably would be the imme- 
diate effect of the resumption of cash par- 
ments, that a rise would take place in the 
price of gold, and that the exchange 
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would fall in consequence of the enhance- 
ment of the gold. Some of the coin 
would be melted down, but then the coin 
which was not melted would remain the 
same, and the prices of goods would 
speedily fall. No other effect would 
follow, and thus things would come round 
to their natural course. He was astonished 
to find gentlemen so much frightened at 
the bugbear, that loans to France or to 
any other country would serve to with- 
draw our bullion, and that through that 
fear they should be reconciled to asystem 
which gave the Bank the power of in- 
fluencing the distribution of all the pro- 
perty inthe country. It was incumbent | 
on the House to enter on a different 
system of policy. Not that he meant to 
depreciate the difficulties that existed, or 
to deny the facts that had been stated, 
but because those difficulties could never 
be removed by attributing them to er- 
roneous causes. The fact was, and it 
had been stated ten thousand times in that 
House, although it was not the less true 
or important on that account, that the 
rise in the price of gold and the fall of the 
exchange were solely to be attributed to 
the enormous issue of Bank paper, 
and nothing could serve to remedy the , 
evil but our restoration toa sound state of | 
currency. This indeed even the chancellor | 
of the exchequer and many who held the | 
same opinions could not venture to deny, 
although they seemed unwilling distinctly | 
to admit it. That the great issue of Bank 
notes produced an enhancement in the 
price of all articles he need not attempt to | 
prove, and gold must of course bear its 
due share in that enhancement. That the © 
fall of exchange was also the effect of the , 
same cause was equally evident. For what | 
was meant by the par of exchange was 
simply this, that an equal quantity of the 
precious metals in the currency of one 
country was of the same value as an equal 
quantity in that of another: that was, 
that 24 francs in France were equivalent 
to 20 shillings in England. But when our | 
one pound note was not equivalent to the 
sum which it professed to represent, the 
rate of exchange was of course against us. 
The computed exchange might depend on 
the number and amount of commercial 
transactions, but the real exchange could 
be affected only by a variation in the 
price of gold and silver. The system upon 
which the Bank now acted mustinevitably 
lead to the continuance of the restriction. 
from time to time; for the maintenance of 
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their issues at their present amount would 
never allow the act to expire. The Bank 
then had the power of rendering the res- 
triction still longer necessary, and they 
avowed opinions which indicated the pro- 
bability of their exercising that power. In 
speaking of the power of the Bank he did 
not mean to accuse that body of any im- 
proper motive or conduct, but he felt con- 
vinced from the nature of that power that 
the Bank would be as little prepared for 
resuming cash payments this day twelve- 
month as at present if parliament did not 
take some measures to provide otherwise. 
He could not help looking forward to a 
great increase of circulating paper, and 
the country banks by their renewed issues 
would greatly assist in depreciating it. In 
alluding to those Banks he deprecated 
any parliamentary interference with them ; 
for he was fully sensible of the advantage 
which the public had derived from them 
in supplying a cheap medium of circula- 
tion, and in spreading that active capital 
throughout the country which would have 
been otherwise confined to London. Their 
number, by exciting competition, and by 
necessarily contracting the transactions of 
each bank had lessened the profits of their 
business, and had materially diminished 
the risk of individuals. What evil there 
was belonging to the system of country 


banks was not to be cured by the issue of 
_ stock notes as proposed by the chancellor 


of the exchequer. It arose from the law 
which permitted them to issue small notes 
instead of confining their issues to notes 
of higher value, and from limiting the 


_ number of partners in every firm for the 


purpose of supporting the charter of the 
Bank of England. With regard to the 
benefits derived during the war from the 
Bank of England by the country, he 


_ thought they had been greatly overrated, 


while an attempt was made to shut the 
eyes of the country to all the evils of our 
paper transactions. Let the House con- 
sider the burthen under which we were 
now labouring in peace; let them reflect 
on the evils and miseries which the fluc- 
tuations in the value of the currency had 
occasioned, let them contemplate those 
high prices which had rendered the ex- 
penditure of the war so disproportionate 
and enormous in consequence of the de- 
preciation of paper, and which 
ciation was notoriously the effect of an 
enormous issue of notes. If due prepara- 
tion were not made in proper time the re- 
sumption must be subject to additional 


i 
| 
if 
{| 
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difficulty as we proceeded, and the diffi- 
culty must be faced at some time or other. 
When was it probable that a better op- 
portunity would occur than at the present 
moment? ‘The price of stocks would not 
he thought be affected by the resumption 
of cash payments. It was an error to say 
that trade was benefited by the increased 
issue of Bank of England paper, for 
that issue was of late chiefly for the pur- 
chase of exchequer bills and bullion. ‘The 
rate of discount at the Bank was in fact 
too high to be really beneficial to trade. 
But it was known that discounts were to 
be had in the money market on such easy 
terms of late years that persons of small 
capital had been tempted into rash adven- 
tures and hazardous speculations which 
proved extremely injurious to the coun- 
try. One argument frequently urged by 
the Bank Directors, was, that parliament 
ought not to interfere with the affairs of 
the Bank, and in this opinion he entirely 
concurred. But the bill before the House 
was a most lamentable and fatalinterference 
withthem. Parliamenthad enacted the res- 
triction, and that restriction rendered far- 
ther interference absolutely necessary. 
Let the restriction be removed, and he 
was one of those who would never desire 
to know any thing of the affairs of the 
Bank ; but whilethat restriction continued, 
it was the duty of the House to inquire 
into the conduct of that establishment. 
The restriction gave the Bank a power 
over the distribution of all the property in 
the kingdom. They might, if they 
should think proper, discount bills paya- 
able at three years, as well as_ bills 
payable at two months, and thus throw 
into circulation a quantity of paper that 
would never return to them. While the 
Bank possessed a discretion of this kind, 
parliament must necessarily interfere in 
their concerns, or abandon altogether the 
most important interests of the country. 
The sort of interference which he would 
recommend should be gentle, gradual, but 
conclusive; by fixing a period at which 
the Bank should resume their cash pay- 
ments, but at such a distance of time as 
would enable them to be fully prepared 
for it by a previous reduction of their 
issues. The first step in this measure 
ought to be, in his opinion, to make a 
large reduction of the one pound notes. 
The reduction of the small notes appeared 
to him to be more desirable than that of 
notes of a higher denomination, both be- 


cause the former would be supplied by a 
(VOL. XXXVI.) 
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metallic curreney, and because they were 
the principal cause of the vast and de- 
plorable increase in the crime of forgery. 
He was one of those who thought it a 
chimerical speculation to endeavour to 
remove that great evil by any other mea- 
sure, for he could not conceive that any 
refinement in the art of engraving the 
notes would be an effectual guard against 
it. There was one other consideration of 
a general nature which appeared to him 
to deserve attention, and it was, the opi- 
nion which the continuance of this system 
must inculcate in Europe, with regard to 
our financial resources. The restoration 
of cash payments was, in his view, particu- 
larly necessary in order to maintain our 
character and consequence on the conti- 
nent. For while our present state of cur- 
rency continued, we must be regarded by 
the continent as helpless and exhausted ; 
for it was impossible to suppose that any 
nation able to relieve itself from its dif_i- 
culties would remain in such an unsound 
state. There was a courage of peace as 
well as a courage of war; and he did not 
believe that at any period could the difii- 
culty be encountered with less risk than 
at present. If we could not help ourselves 
out of such a condition in peace, that abi- 
lity could not be expected to arise in war. 
What an impression then were our cir- 
cumstances likely to make upon conti- 
nental nations! However, assured of the 
pacific disposition of those nations, we had 
done that to some of them which they 
must be anxious to avenge; and whata - 
prospect did our financial condition pre- 
sent to encourage the calculation of hos- 
tile minds! It was in vain to hope that 
the next year would be more favourable 
than this for entering on the subject; and 
it was for these reasons that he was anxious 
to call upon the House to adopt the 
amendment with which he intended to 
conclude, namely, to leave out all the 
words in the preamble from ‘ whereas,” 
in order to add the words, 

“It is expedient that the provisions of 
the said act should be farther continued, 
in order to afford the directors of the Bank 
the opportunity of making such gradual 
reduction of the amount of their notes 
in circulation as may be necessary, in 
order to enable them, with safety to the 
Bank and to the public, to resume Cash 
Payments, at the earliest period, and that 
another time should be fixed at which the 
said restrictions should cease.” 

Mr. Canning opposed the amendment. 


| 
| 
| | 
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Tt was not from want of a due sense of the 
ingenuity and ability with which the hon. 
member had treated the subject, that he 
would decline following him through all 
his arguments.—The preamble, by de- 
claring that ‘ unforeseen circumstances” 
had rendered it expedient that the restric- 
tion should continue, contained the only 
motive which at present could induce him 
to support the bill. The amendment, if 
introduced, would assign a reason upon 
which his assent was not founded. He 
was neither blind to the inconveniencies, 
nor enamoured of the facilities arising from 
a restriction of cash payments. He still 
retained all the opinions which, upon 
former occasions, he had expressed upon 
the subject, and no man who did him the 
honour to recollect those opinions could 
doubt of his anxiety to return to a sound 
and wholesome state of currency. He 
had also, always held the opinion that it 
would not be fit or politic, in his mind, to 
allow any interference with the practical 
details of the Bank. While he had exerted 
himself on the occasion of the former discus- 
sions to discountenance the false reasoning 
and false principles upon which the restric- 
tion on the Bank was defended, he had at 
the same time declared his dissent from 
those who were desirous that parliament 
should interfere in any other way with 
cash payments, than by merely determin- 
ing the period at which the restrictions 
should cease. He still retained all those 
opinions, and still looked forward anxiously 
to the time when the restriction might 
cease, consistently with the public interest. 
The practical part of the question had 
beea ably argued by the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Lewis). No person could deny 
that the Bank were bound to provide for 
the resumption of their payments. They 
had actually done so. But if the pro- 
posed amendment were adopted, the 
preamble to the bill would appear to 
assume that there was an incapacity on 
the part of the Bank to mect the deter- 
mination of parliament as to the period of 
resumption, whereas the delay which the 
bill went to enact, arose from extraneous 
circumstances which no prudence could 
foresee. A loan of unexampled magni- 
tude was contracted for by a neighbourin 
nation. From obvious probabilities | 
notorious facts, it appeared that a great 
roportion of it must go from this country. 
t was asked why loans should tend to 
impoverish this country, without pro- 
ducing the same effect on France. The 
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circumstances were quite different. The 
great accumulation of capital here in- 
duced the possessors to speculate in 
foreign loans with a view of converting 
their money to greater advantage. France 
had no such capital, and therefore could 
not embark in those speculations. How- 
ever desirable the opening of the Bank 
might be, every person must believe, that 
at any period, it would be attended with 
practical difficulties. It was the duty of 
the Bank to guard against them, but it 
was not the business of parliament to pre- 
scribe what should be done with a view 
to such an object. They had only to 
prescribe the time of resumption, not the 
means which the Bank ought to adopt for 
the purposes of rendering it more easy. 
No indisposition to get rid of the restric- 
tion could be imputed to them, and every 
thing which had passed in the present 
session upon the subject, would only 
operate as a stimulus for future prepara- 
tion, and render the resumption of cash 
payments rather an object of desire than 
of apprehension to the Bank. The hon. 
gentleman expressed his apprehension, 
that circumstances of a novel kind, like 
the present, might arise, to occasion a 
farther delay. He (Mr. Canning) saw 
no probability of any such event. It 
could not be denied, that the resumption 
of cash payments was a most desirable 
event. The country could never be con- 
sidered as having completely righted itself 
until the currency was restored to its 
natural and regular course. [ Hear, 
hear!|}—Nothing at present could pos- 
sibly prevent it but the existence of ex- 
traneous and unexpected circumstances, 
unexampled in their magnitude, and in 
their possible results. It was no shame 
to any person not to have foreseen them, 
however great might be his political saga- 
city. There was no probability that they 
would arise again before the lapse of 
twelve months. He anticipated no such 
event, and he only voted for the present 
bill, from a complete, though unwilling 
conviction of its temporary necessity. 

Mr. J. P. Grant observed, that the 
right hon. gentleman had justified this 
measure on the necessity set forth in the 
original preamble, and had opposed the 
amendment, on the ground that it would 
recognize an undue interference in the de- 
tails of the Bank concerns. But he had 
not ventured to answer that part of his 
hon. friend’s speech, which asserted that 
the Statute book did not contain such # 
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preamble as this, “ that unforeseen cir- 
cumstances” justified the measure: he 
had simply confined himself to stating, 
that the ground of the continuance of the 
restriction act was the loan in France. 
Why not at once, if the government were 
confident in this opinion, set forth what 
they thought the true reason in the pre- 
amble of the Bill? The people of Eng- 
land ought at least to have this reason on 
the face of the record. The right hon. 
greene indeed, thought that the Bank 

ad gold enough in its coffers; but this 
was not enough, for if their issues remain- 
ed unlimited, as they now stood, their 
paper must suffer that eventual deprecia- 
tion which would render it impossible for 
them to resume cash payments with the 
facility by some supposed. This he knew 
was chiefly owing to the accommodation 
afforded by the Bank to government. As 
to a foreign loan, he was at a loss, after the 
fullest consideration, to understand how 
far a French loan could have a tendency 
to alter the whole metallic circulation of 
this country; because, the very conse- 
quence of this remittance of specie must 
increase the price of the commodity in this 
country in the same proportion that it 
became depreciated in France, from the 
aneres in the market. It must, therefore, 
finda fair level, justastherates of exchange 
did in mercantile exports and imports. In 
the year 1797, let the House recollect, 
that there were only 150,000/. in specie 
sent out of the country in the Austrian 
and Prussian subsidies—the rest was trans- 
mitted in bills of exchange, except a small 
quantity of dollars. Now in the present 
loan, surely nobody believed that the 
whole had been contracted for in England. 
When he recollected that the advances to 
government led to the Bank stoppage in 
1797, and when he saw that the chancellor 
of the exchequer founded his system of 
finance on farther advances from the Bank 
on exchequer bills in the present year, he 
could not help thinking that the cause 
still continued, and would continue to 
operate to prevent the resumption of cash 
payments, just so long as this system be- 
tween the Bank and the government was 
suffered to continue in full and active 
operation. This had led to the original 
stoppage, and it now continued it. So 
convinced was he of the necessity of 
bringing this matter to a decisive issue with 
the Bank, and of fixing some definite period 
for replacing the metallic currency of the 
country on the footing upon which it 
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formerly stood, that he would now con- 
clude by giving notice of his intention, in 
a future stage of the bill, to move that the 
restriction do continue no longer than 
six weeks after the next meeting of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Charles Grant, jun. opposed the 
amendment. He would support the pre- 
amble as it stood, because unforeseen cit- 
camstances alone, as the preamble ex- 
pressed it, were the ground upon which 
the restriction was proposed to be con- 
tinued. It was not denied on either side 
of the House, that the resumption of cash 
payments, even without the existence of 
a foreign loan, would be attended with no 
small difficulties. It could not but occa- 
sion a run upon the Bank, anda decrease 
of circulating medium. These evils would, 
no doubt, be considerably increased by a 
loan of so unprecedented an amount as 
that contracted for by France. A re- 
currence to cash payments was most de- 
sirable in peace, but still it should be 
remembered that it was the restriction 
which had enabled them to carry on the 
war to a triumphant close, and to guard 
against those fluctuations of currency 
which must have produced the most ruin- 
ous effects. Still he did not wish it to be 
permanent. Its excellency depended en- 
tirely upon being temporary. 

Mr. Gurney rose and said:—I am aware, 
Sir, that, in offering myself to your atten- 
tion in a discussion like this—after the 
speeches of so many gentlemen of the 
highest name and authority—I am accus- 
able of no small temerity; but having 
given to the subject the most sedulous 
consideration I have been able to bring to 
it; and having been ina position for some- 
what more than twenty years, which ne- 
cessarily brought under my view the de- 
tails of the system on which the currency 
of the county has been carried on during 
that period, 1 am anxious to be allowed to 
trespass for a few minutes on the patience 
of the House, ; 

Sir, I think it must be granted, that the 
preamble of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer is at least innocent. The amendment 
of the hon. gentleman, I conceive to have 
a tendency to be hurtful, and I shall vote 
against that amendment. 

Sir, I will state boldly, without fear of 
contradiction, that this is not a question 
concerning the interests of the Bank; but 
one concerning solely, and involving most 
deeply, the interests of the community. 
Gentlemen have gone into many, and into 
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intricate, details ;—into these I shall not | the amount of its interest, say under a 
follow them.—The main bearing of the , million.—It hardly yet entered into the 
whole matter, I do firmly believe, lies pal- computation as holding any great influence 
pably on the surface. on the rise of prices. 

It is very commonly rumoured, that the| Let us now look at the financial history 
Bank possess in their coffers, either four- | of the country during the last twenty-four 
teen millions or sixteen millions in gold.' years. In 1796, Paine wrote his Decline 
The government owes them twelve mil- and Fall of the English System of Finance. 
lions ; and, this paid, the Bank can pay off He wrote as an enemy; but his inductions 
every note they have issued ;—and where are, many of them, indisputable—if you 
is their necessity ever to issue another? concede to him the grand fallacy on which 
But, in such case, where are the commu- they all rest; namely, that the pound of 
nity? The Bank can, out of the accumu- account is of unvarying value,—and that 
lation of its capital, furnish forth its trea- the pound payable to the national creditor 


sure.—Is it the same with the country ? 
I confess I consider it fortunate, that 


the Bank did not resume its cash-payments | 
in 1816; and I am even inclined to con- 
sider it fortunate, that it does not resume | 
| States its amount in nominal capital to be 
| approaching to 400 millions, and argues, 


them now; as I lean most strongly to 
the opinion, that, before the Bank can 
ever pay in specie, with safety to the 
state, the government must rectify what 


appears to me to have been no small er- | 
| —The funds at that time standing at 59. 


ror; namely, the adoption of the princi- 
ples of Mr. Locke—under circumstances 
to which they did not apply—in the late 
coinage. 

Sir, gentlemen have talked much, and 
have, as I think, talked wildly, of the 
power of the Bank of England, and even 
of the power of the private bankers, of 


currency as valued against gold—and in 
this their interested career, of the urgent 
necessity of curbing them. Sir, the Bank 
of England has never brought such powers 
into action, and the private bankers have 
never possessed them. 

The pound of account of 1818, is not 
the eer of account of the days of Mr. 
Locke; but it is not the Bank of England 
which has altered it. But to the pound 
of account of the times existing, you must 
adjust your coinage. It is upon that pound 
all outstanding contract was calculated: 
or, on reverting to payments in specie 
after so long a cessation, your embarrass- 
ment will be, I fear, unbounded. If, on 
either side, the scale of justice must in- 
cline, the creditor can receive, as he has 
received, gradually, somewhat less than 
has been his due. The debtor cannot 


suddenly be made to pay him more, be- 
cause be has it not. 

Sir, the work of Mr. Locke was written 
in the year 1695, when the national debt 
was under twenty millions. Consequently, 
the bearing of it on the currency was only 


| in 1796 was to remain, as to its efficacy, 
the pound for ever. Since the days of 


Mr. Locke, the debt had changed from a 
debt, properly so called, to the under- 
standing of a perpetual annuity. Paine 


that the extent of its yearly interest could 
not much longer be borne, as marching in 
an accelerating ratio of constant increase 


In 1797, this feeling began to prevail 
universally—the funds fell to 48. Mr. 
Pitt put it to the patriotism of the country, 
and vainly attempted his 1 Joan. All 
who had demands for gold, rushed for 
gold to hoard it. The Bank stopped under 
the shelter of an order from the privy 


enlarging their issues to any extent—of council; and the golden pound hitherto 


the consequent depreciation of the paper | 
England —the bank notes issued being 


in use departed from the circulation of 


then under eleven millions. 

In 1798, the funds remained at 48 and 
49. The circulation of the Bank was 
twelve millions; but the country, through 
the private bankers, had been supplied in 
most counties with an issue of one pound 
notes, which replaced the guineas that 
had disappeared. In Norfolk, with great 
difficulty, we did keep up a certain circu- 
lation of gold, mixed with the one pound 
notes of the Bank of England. In this 
year, Mr. Pitt carried his bill for the war 
assessed taxes, stretchable to the supposed 
tenth of the income of the payer. 

In 1799, finding the old system could 
go no farther, Mr. Pitt brought in his in- 
come tax. The funds rose to 67. Credit 
began to re-establish itself. I have heard, 
that at this time Paine himself acknow- 
ledged to Barlow, that the bankruptcy he 
had prophesied was averted from kng- 
land: and the Bank issues began their 
sensible rise, going now to thirteen mil- 
lions and a half. 

It was in this year that Mr. Weston 
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wrote those strange letters, so singularly 
_ quoted by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, recommending to Mr. Pitt the adop- 
tion of Law’s System, exaggerated in the 
ratio of the comparative amounts of the 
debts of this country in 1799, and of 
France under the regent Orleans. Mr. 
Weston wanted at once to break down 
fifty millions of the principal of the debt, 
and to put it in a form to pass as money, 
utterly forgetting that a circulating me- 
dium must circulate; that is, that it must 
come back upon its issuer to be paid at its 
par again, and that speedily ; or it must ne- 
cessarily, as Law’s did, most speedily sink. 
However, with the increase of the debt 
there was the increase of its interest to 
pay, which could only be met by increased 
taxation—increased taxation could only 
be supplied by increase in the prices of all 
things; and through the means of these 
increased prices, a larger amount of re- 
presentation was rendered necessary ; and 
this necessary amount the Bank did in ef- 
fect (inasmuch as depended on them), 
soberly, wisely, and temperately supply. 
From that day to this, we have found that 
the amount of Bank notes in circulation 
has gradually risen in a certain proportion 
to the increase of the interest paid to the 
creditor of the state. In these notes his 
dividends are receivable; but having al- 
ways been kept by the Bank under the 
amount of that interest, they have been, 
of necessity, received back by the govern- 
ment at their par much within the year, 
for the taxes imposed to meet this pay- 
ment of interest, so due to the creditor. 
It is perfectly obvious, that a paper thus 
circumstanced can never lose its currency 
within the community, though it pass for 
nothing out of it. All things will become 
dearer, gold not excepted; but the system 
can go on unimpeded; and, in fact, the 
government have been in no difficulty in 
raising loans for the public service since 
its adoption. During the vast and dispro- 
ortionate efforts the country was sealing 
in the prosecution of the war, all went on 
smoothly, till, in 1813, farther taxation 
appearing next to impossible, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer attacked the sink- 
ing fund—the last great financial expedi- 
ent up to the conclusion of the contest. 
Sir, at this period the national debt had 
mounted to more than 800 millions; the 
interest upon it to upwards of 30 millions; 
and we find the Bank issues in 1815 were 
twenty-seven millions. Now, I own, Sir, 


I am led to suspect that we must always 
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have a paper representation, more or less 
in the nature of a legal tender, bearing © 
some relative proportion to the interest of 
the debt; that as our commodities will in- 
sure us a credit for their absolute value in 
gold and silver on the market of the world, 
so we may be able to satisfy our domestic 
reckonings mixed up with, and swelled in 
their numerical amounts by the addition 
of the taxation to the prices of every thing. 

Next, as to the question of prices—it 
is quite idle to suppose that a million or 
two more or less in the circulation of the 
Bank ;—that a few notes more or less is- 
sued providently, or improvidently, by the 
country bankers—(for if issued improvi- 
dently, they would only come back on 
them the faster) should have effected any 
very material alteration. No banker ever 
did, or can, issue any paper, but as mere 
change for something of a higher valve 
previously lodged with him. No banker 
can keep out a note an hour which is not 
wanted for the immediate transfer cf the 

oods on sale in the district around him. 

fhe lends his notes, he probably loses his 
money; but the notes must come back, 
if more are issued than are wanted, for 
immediate repayment. It is to the increase 
of our debt that we have alone to look, as 
the cause of the increase of our prices, to 
the millions on millions of the engagements 
of the Treasury, and not to the millions of 
the promises of the Bank. 

I now come to the year 1816,—and to 
that year’s experience, I do presume to 
intreat the attention of the House. In 
1813 and 1814 the harvests had been 
abundant throughout all Europe. The 
war had ceased, leaving England, I ma 
say, glutted with merchandize, — wit 
abundance of all things. But something 
in the nature of an epidemic instantly 
seized the whole nation. The activity of 
our commerce itself, had been bent and 
directed to the purposes of war. And, 
after twenty-four years of warfare—all 
the bills unpaid—every one seemed to 
think that they had nothing to do but to 
dismantle—to sit still and enjoy themselves. 
But what followed? Managed as best it 
might be, there must have been a great 
revulsion; but all seemed to be set on 
making that revulsion as great as possible. 
Every establishment, carried to its perfec- 
tion at whatever expense, was instantly to 
be got rid of. Our people being out of 
employ, the army and navy were, as in- 
stantly, to be discharged, to increase the 
number of the destitute. 
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The property-tax, which, however un- 
equal in some parts of its operation, had 
been the main support of our finances, 
was wrenched out of the hands of go- 
vernment ;—and the property which had 
so iniquitously attempted to relieve itself 
by casting its burthen on those who pos- 
sessed nothing, sunk in the hands of its 
owners some 50 per cent in its value. 
Prices, indeed, became low; but who 
was benefitted by their fall? Did the 
landed proprietor receive his rents? 
Could the farmer cultivate his tenancy, 
and exist by the occupation? Did the 
manufacturer gain relief from the goods 
uncalled for, and rotting in his warehouses? 
And, above all, what was the situation of 
the poor ?—With no natural failure in the 
country, the poor were every where starv- 
ing. There was an universal set-fast,—in 
the higher orders a greater embarrass- 
ment, and in the lower, a more intense 
misery, than had been known in England 
for centuries. Now, Sir, our exchanges 
were at par, we had suddenly been brought 
back to our old golden prices. We tried 
them ; but we could not live. 

It has been thrown out, that the monied 
interests were warped by their own gains 
to advocate the continuance of the Bank 
restriction; but I beg the great landed 
proprietors in this House to revert to that 
calamitous period, and they will see that 
the only class who remained uninjured, 
were the monied capitalists. 

I must now come back to the right 
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He had lost the property-tax. It was 
perfectly obvious in the then state of 
things, that the taxes on articles of con- 
sumption must fall off greatly. New im- 
ree were out of the question; and 

e did, perhaps, the only thing he could 
do. He did not circulate fifty millions of 
the old debt; but he made the capital of 
the new debt—the winding-up of the war 
expenditure—stand for money. He threw 
fifty millions of exchequer bills on the 
money market; and in a year, in which 
it is clear there could be no increase of 
real riches—on the contrary, by the end 
of perhaps the only year, in which the 
actual consumption of the country had 
been greater than its actual produce, he 
had succeeded in making money a drug 
-—and money, in the beginning of 1816, 
not having been to be borrowed at any in- 
terest—by January 1817, he had brought 
down the rate of interest to 4 per cent. 
Stocks rose in price~all things rose in 
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price. But in what were they measured? 
Certainly not in a standard altered by the 
Bank issues, for they had kept steady ; 
or, indeed, were rather reduced—but by 
the undisguised and undisguisable issue 
of the capital of the debt. 

Sir, from that time the industry of the 
country has gradually been bringing it 
round again. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer has lately been funding some of 
his exchequer bills. It may be hoped 
that he may not see it necessary to kee 
up this forced and unnatural state of 
things, but allow them to subside, after 
these violent fluctuations, into their fair 
channels; for then, and then only, shall 
we be able to ascertain what the pound of 
account of England really is, as measured 
against gold. But do what you will, one 
thing is certaan—Your pound of account 
is not the pound of account of the days 
of William 3rd ; and, under a debt of 840 
millions, you can no more force back 
your prices to the prices of former times, 
without ruin to all parties, than you can 
make the shadow go back upon the dial. 

There appears to me to be still one 
more reason why it would be more con- 
venient to suspend the resumption of spe- 
cie-payments for another year; namely, 
that it is not only the finances of this 
country which have been in a state of great 
fluctuation and uncertainty during the 
war, but the monetary systems of almost 
all the countries of Europe; and until 
they, as well as we, have become more 
settled in the transactions of peace, it 
would seem to me to be almost impossible 
to ascertain and adjust our standard. 

To recapitulate. It shows the wonder- 
ful powers of this country, that, under a 
debt so enormous, the difference is not 
greater than itis. Yet I still cannot but 
conceive it to be demonstrable— 

First, that the pound of account of 1818 
is not the golden % of 1695; and 
that previously to the Bank of England 
being again opened for the payment of 
specie, after a cessation of so many yoars, 
it will be necessary to re-adjust the coinage 
to the value of the pound contemplated 
in the mass of outstanding contract. 

Secondly, that variation in the 
value of the pound of account from the 
golden pound circulated previously to 
1797, was not primarily occasioned by 
the Bank’s or banker’s issues: but by the 
issues and debts of government ; and, 
consequently, that, supposing neither of 
the latter to go on increasing, there is no 
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reason to presume that any farther depre- 
ciation will take place, by postponing the 
opening of the Bank for specie payments 
to another year. 

Thirdly, and lastly, that the species of 
ee which most markedly and directly 

ears, by its great amount, on the prices 
of all things, is the issue of the paper of 
government,—which represents nothing, 
but the exigencies and deficiencies of the 
state,—which is not taken up in the re- 
ceipts of the year’s taxation,—but which 
falls dead on the market ;—and with a 
view to bring the price of gold as near to 
the level of the pound of account in Eng- 
land as may be, it will be necessary to 
abridge, as much as shall be possible, the 
floating debt. 

Sir, I have to apologise to the House 
for the length of statement into which I 
have insensibly been drawn, and_ shall 
conclude by merely repeating, that for 
the reasons [ have before adduced, I shall 
vote for retaining the preamble of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and against 
the amendment of the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Bankes was persuaded that every 
time the restriction was renewed, the pro- 
bability of its being eventually taken off 
was diminished. He regretted that the 
motion made a short time ago for an in- 
quiry into the subject had not been ac- 
ceded to, and he strongly recommended 
his right hon. friend the chancellor of the 
exchequer, early in the next session, to 
propose the appointment of a committee 
for that purpose. He did not believe this 
country would be better able to resume 
cash-payments next July than at present ; 
and with regard to France, as connected 
with this interesting point, where was the 
evidence that her financial operations 
would be concluded in one year? He 
confessed that he much doubted the abi- 
lity of France to raise 32 millions in 
one year, and, if so, the inability of that 
nation would certainly be adduced as one 
reason for deferring for another year a 
recurrence to specie on our part. As to 
the amendment now proposed to the pre- 
amble of the bill, he regarded it as a mat- 
ter of such absolute indifference, that if 
he voted for it, it would only be out of 
compliment to his hon. friend. He be- 
lieved the real truth to be, that the Bank 
Were not serious in wishing to resume 
their payments in cash, and he declared 
this from no feeling of disrespect to the 
gentlemen who directed its affairs, for in 
consulting their own interests, they 
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were acting like all other men. It 
was impossible for parliament to fix upon 
this or that July in any year, for le- 
gislating the resumption of payments in 
specie. He could hardly expect to wit- 
ness the restriction taken off during his 
life. He must confess, that he viewed the 
proceedings of the Bank with considerable 
jealousy; and he was persuaded, that 
events, foreseen or unforeseen, would, 
from time to time, happen, which would 
be urged as the ground for continuing the 
restriction. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words of the Amendment made by the 
Committee, proposed to be left out, stand 
part of the question,”’ the House divided: 

AYES 
Majority 

Mr. J. P. Grant moved, that instead of 
the words “ 5th day of July, 1809,” these 
words be inserted, * six weeks after the 
meeting of the next session of parliament.” 

The Speaker suggested, that the best 
way would be, to propose to negative 
the original resolution, and after it had 
been negatived, to introduce the amend- 
ment in its place. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it must be obvious to the House that so 
important a measure as that of resuming 
cash payments could not be allowed to 
be decided at so early a period as six 
weeks after the opening of the next ses- 
sion of parliament. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that he should 
propose the 25th of March next as the 
proper time for the Bank to resume cash 
— If the right hon. the chancel- 
or of the exchequer was in earnest with 
the country, he would not object to this. 
But if, on the contrary, he intended to 
carry on a sort of juggle with the Bank, 
he should only observe, that the right 
hon. gentleman did not deal so fairly and 
so manfully as an hon. member under the 
gallery (Mr. Gurney) did, when he said 
openly, that he held the payment of 
paper in specie as an abominable heresy 
[A laugh]. He would move, therefore, 
to leave out “the 5th day of July,” in 
order to substitute “the 25th day of 
March.” 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, he should withdraw 
his amendment to make room for that of 
his right hon. friend, which seemed to 
give such general satisfaction. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. thought such a mea- 
sure not calculated to receive the support 
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of the House. He would ask the right 
hon. member if the operation of the fo- 
reign loans on this market could be ex- 
ected to have ceased by the 25th of 
arch next? If such was not the case, 
then the amendment was a bad one. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words of the Amendment made by the 
Committee, proposed to be left out, stand 
part thereof,” the House divided : 

Majority for the 5th of July... —61 


List of the Minority. 
Babington, T. Newport, sir J. 
Bankes, H. Onslow, A. 
Baring, sir Thos. Parnell, sir H. 
Barnett, James Phillimore, J. 
Bollond, J. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Carter, R. Sharp, Richard 
Folkestone vise. Smith, R. 
Gaskell, B. Smyth, J. H. 
Gordon, R. Smith, Wm. 
Jervoise, G. P. Tierney, right hon. G. 
Lamb, hon. W. Warre, J. A. 
Lyttelton, hon, W. Wynn, C. W. 
Lewis, F. TELLERS. 
Mackintosh, sir J. Grant, J. P. 


Newman, A. Monck, sir C, 

Lotrery.] The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer moved a Resolution for raising the 
sum of 250,000/. by way of Lottery. 

Mr. Lyttelton expressed himself hostile 
to the measure, as contrary to sound po- 
licy and good morals. He admitted the 
financial difficulties of the state, but re- 
garded it as the province of a deliberative 
assembly like that to overlook miserable 
expedients, and decide upon broad and 
liberal principles. If the principle of 
raising money by lottery was once esta- 
blished, they might, upon the same justi- 
fication, proceed to raise a revenue from 
licensing brothels and gaming-houses. 
The system of lotteries went to increase 
the patronage of the Crown, to train upa 
race of informers, to subvert the morals, 
impair the industry, and, in its remote ef- 
fects, to injure the revenue of the state. 
Perhaps those who were so earnest in 


building the new churches thought by so 


doing to atone for the mischief they thus 
created. But it was utterly inconsistent 
to be anxious about the education of the 
people, and the improvement of morality 
on one side, if all that was done was de- 
feated by the lottery on the other. The 
right hon. gentleman seemed to be raising 
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batteries against his own measures, but it 
would be more candid and simple to aban- 
don them at once. He must therefore 
oppose the resolution unless the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer could offer something 
in its favour. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
consider himself called upon to give addi- 
tional reasons in favour of a measure in 
press which he had only followed all 
uis predecessors. The hon. gentleman had 
advanced no new arguments, and as there 
would always be a certain quantity of 
gambling, loiaries were not, he con- 
ceived, more mischievous than unautho- 
rized play. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought it incon- 
sistent that the right hon. gentleman 
should encourage saving banks with one 
hand, and gambling habits with the other. 
For himself, he could not give his consent 
toa resolution so fraught witu injurious 
consequences to society. The right hon. 
gentleman had not used one argument, in 
opposition to the speech of his hon. friend, 
that ought to induce the House to sanc- 
tion the Resolution. 

Sir John Newport stated, that he had a 
few days since seen in a Dublin news- 
paper, that one of the sheriffs for that 
city, a lottery-office keeper, had been con- 
victed of taking illegal lottery insurances, 
and that six actions of a slate kind were 
still pending over him. He understood 
that this man had been convicted of a 
similar offence in the preceding year, but 
that notwithstanding this he had been 
again licensed. He hoped the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer would 
persist in putting down the abominable 
system of illegal insurances. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that had he heard of such a circumstance 
occurring in London, he should not have 
suffered the lottery-office keeper to be 
again licensed. 

Sir J, Newport observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman was chancellor of the ex- 
chequer for Ireland as well as for England. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that there 
was a wide distinction between individual 
acts of immorality, and those which were 
patronized by the government. If the 
practice of raising money by lottery was 
once allowed to be criminal, it could not 
be defended upon any ground that would 
not justify other crimes. He condemned 
the system of lotteries as being conducive 
to crime, and compared it in practice to 
that of licensing gambling houses in Paris. 
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chequer convinced of the errors of his 
present conduct, and put an end to a 
system which tended to destroy every 
good principle, every industrious habit, 
more perhaps than any other circumstance 
whatever. It had been truly said, that a 
certain sum of money was obtained by this 
system in support of the revenue; but 
who could count the mass of evil thereby 
produced, or estimate the amount of mi- 
sery resulting from it? He trusted he 
should live long enough to see the system 
put an end to. 

Mr. B. Howard contended that the 
system suspended the law of the land. 
There were statutes which declared all 
lotteries public nuisances, and subversive 
of the common good. 

Mr. W. Smith allowed, that if a certain 
sum of money was to be squandered in 
the country by gambling, he should prefer 
to have it squandered in the lottery, 
whereby a certain revenue would be pro- 
duced ; but he denied that such was the 
case, and contended, that the existence of 
a lottery created a spirit of gambling, 
which would not otherwise be found in 
operation. It was not as if a certain 
quantity of bad blood were to be let off 
from the body by one means in prefer- 
ence to another? but the very act of 
bleeding created the bad blood, which, 
but for the operation would not exist. 
He considered the encouragement of 
saving-banks with one hand, while on the 
other, the lottery-office keepers were per- 
mitted, by every scheme and mode of de- 
ceit, to induce the people to throw away 
their little savings in the lottery, was a 
solecism in legislature. It was urging the 
honest man to spend his little savings in 
mischievous and ruinous adventure; and 
it could not be denied that this was 
urged by every species of mounte- 
bankry, or mountebankism, if he might 
use the word, that a vicious ingenuity 
could devise. 

Mr. Lyttelton begged leave to add to 
what had already been urged on the 
subject, that no country in the world was 
less actuated by a gambling spirit than 
England; but in consequence of the ex- 
istence of a lottery, persons of every class 
were induced to hazard their money, and 
even where individuals. were not able to 
— sixteenths, little societies had 

een formed in many parts of the country 
to share the expenses. 

The Committee divided : 
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For the Resolution eeereseesone 75 
Against it 33 
Majority —42 
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Liszt Law.] Lord Erskine pre 
sented a Bill for preventing Arrrests by 
Justices of Peace on the charge of Libel 
before Indictment has been found. His 
lordship adverted to what he had said on 
a former occasion, intimating his inten- 
tion of bringing in a measure of this na- 
ture. He did not mean now to discuss it; 
he should merely move the first reading, 
and that the Bill be printed, intending to 
move the second reading on Tuesday 
next. 

The Lord Chancellor declined entering 
into any consideration of the bill now, but 
merely wished to observe, that he had no 
doubt as to the law upon the subject. 

The bill was read a first time. 


Recency Act AMENDMENT BiLL.] 
The Lord Chancellor presented a bill for 
varying and amending certain of the provi- 
sions of the Regency act. The noble and 
learned lord observed, that by that act, a 
council was appointed to assist her majesty 
in the execution of the high trust reposed 
in her with regard to the care of the king’s 
person, some of whom were in the absence 
of her majesty to reside at Windsor. 
Several of the members of the queen’s 
council having official duties to execute, 
it was impossible for them to reside at 
Windsor, and it being thought advisable 
that her majesty, in the present state of 
her health, should continue in town, it 
became necessary to make provision for 
the appointment of additional members of 
her majesty’s council. It was proposed, 
therefore, to vest in the queen the power 
of appointing such additional members, 
not exceeding a number to be fixed by 
the bill. It was necessary for this pur- 
pose to have the sanction of parliament ; 
the members of the queen’s council acting 
under the obligation and responsibility of 
an oath, directed to be administered by 
the provisions of the Regency act. The 
second object of the bill referred to the 
possible case of a cessation on the part of: 
the queen to have the care of the king’s 
person. According to the Regency act, 
should this cessation occur, the parlia- 
ment must meet forthwith; and in the’ 
the. parliament having bees 
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dissolved, and the new parliament not 
having met, then the old parliament 
must assemble forthwith. He was not 
aware of any reason for the introduction 
of this clause into the act; and he rather 
thought that it must have originated in 
mistake. There was no reason why the 
cessation on the part of the queen to have 
the care of the king’s sacred person should 
render imperative the meeting of parlia- 
ment forthwith, there being a clause in 
the act, that, in case of the occurrence of 
-such an event, the care of his majesty’s 
person should be vested in the queen’s 
council, until farther provision should be 
made by parliament ; and there being a 
power in the Crown, under the existing 
law, to summon parliament to meet in four- 
teen days. Under these circumstances, 
probably, their lordships would have no 
objection to a provision, which substituted 
for a forthwith meeting, a meeting at four- 
teen days’ notice, in case of the event 
occurring to which he had alluded. He 
intended to move that the bill be printed, 
and that it should be read a second time 
on Thursday. 

Earl Grey said, he did not mean to ob- 
ject to the first reading of the bill; but he 
wished it to be understood, that he did 
not thereby pledge himself to approve of 
it in a subsequent stage. On the con- 
trary, some points connected with the 
subject presented themselves to his mind, 
either as forming grounds of objection, or 
as requiring explanation. With regard to 
the first object of the bill, he did not see 
any objection to the appointment of ad- 
ditional members of the queen’s council, 

articularly under the circumstances of 

er majesty’s continued residence in 
town. e could not avoid, however, no- 
ticing, that the noble and learned lord 
had proposed, that the appointment of 
these additional members of her majesty’s 
council should be vested in the queen. 
By the Regency act, the members of the 
queen’s council were nominated by parlia- 
ment ; and no reason had been stated why 
this course of appointment should be de- 
parted from. 
bill, he could not by any means agree, to 
the extent that he was disposed to concur 
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In the second object of the | 
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ing the care of the king’s person, why 
should they not take into consideration 
the ood of the suspension of the 
royal authority in the person of the 
Prince Regent. The noble and learned 
lord had said, that the clause in the Re- 
gency act, respecting the forthwith meet- 
ing of parliament in the event of the de- 
cease of the queen, had been inserted by 
mistake or inadvertence. But this surely 
could not be the case, when it was recol- 
lected that the same provision was made 
with reference to the event of the demise 
of the Prince Regent, and that on the dis- 
cussion of the Regency act, it was pro- 
posed to make provision for the exercise 
of the royal authority, in the event of the 
demise of the Prince Regent, which pro- 
position was negatived. The subject, 
therefore, must have been under discus- 
sion. But if they were now to be called 
upon to take into consideration the making 
provision for the possible event of the 
demise of the queen, there were other 
parts of the Regency act also which re- 
quired revision, and the whole question 
ought, in his opinion, to be subjected to 
investigation. The Windsor establish- 
ment, for instance, required a grave and 
serious consideration, particularly with 
reference to the long continuance of the 
king’s unhappy malady, and the pressure 
upon all descriptions of persons, from the 
highest to the lowest, arising at the pre- 
sent moment from the heavy burthens 
imposed upon the people. Were such an 
establishment necessary for the security 
or comfort of a beloved monarch, he was 
satisfied that no loyal subject would ob- 
ject to it; but if it should be found that 
the expense of the Windsor establishment 
was necessary neither to the security 
or comfort of the king, it was then surely 
incumbent upon parliament to take the 
subject into their serious consideration, 
with the view of relieving the people from 
the pressure of all that part of it which 
had now become unnecessary. He could 
not, therefore, discover upon what ground 
a provision of the description of the se- 
cond object referred to by this bill was 
now to be brought forward, which did not 
more strongly apply to a general revision 


in the first part of it. The noble and of the Regency act. Why was a new 
learned lord had not stated to the House provision with regard to the meeting of 


any reason, or intimated the existence of | 
any necessity, that required the provision | , a 
If they | apply to the possible demise of the Prince 


now proposed to be enacted. 


parliament, in the event of the demise of 
the queen, whilst none was proposed to 


were to make provision with a view to the | Regent, to be brought forward at this 
cessation of the queen’s authority regard- | particular moment? No reason had been 
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assigned by the noble and learned lord, 
nor had any necessity been shown. Se- 
veral years had elapsed since the passing 
of the Regency act, during the whole 
of which period, according to any thing 
that appeared, the same cause existed 
for making a new provision to the effect 
now stated, and yet nothing of the kind 
had been attempted. What was, then, 
the object at the present moment? Was 
it with a view to a dissolution of parlia- 
ment? For this there appeared no more 
necessity than —_ any former occasion ; 
the parliament had yet to come a year 
of legal existence, and no inconvenience 
whatever had been stated as likely to re- 
sult from the effect of the provision in the 
Regency act, as applying to the possible 
event of the demise of the queen. Why 
should a new provision of this nature be 
made with a view to the possibility of such 
an event, whilst the enactment of the Re- 
gency act remained unaltered with regard 
to the demise of the Prince Regent, in 
which case the parliament was to meet 
forthwith? If such a provision were ne- 
cessary, it might as well have been intro- 
duced a year after the Regency act had 
passed. Several years had since elapsed 
without any alteration being thought re- 
quisite, and why this bill should now be 
brought forward, remained to be explained. | 
Why not leave the whole question to be 
discussed by the new parliament; for no 
inconvenience had been stated which 
might not with equal facility be remedied — 
in anew parliament, as at the present mo- | 
ment? This would, in his opinion, be 
the proper course to pursue, instead of 
bringing forward the present measure at 
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power proposed to be vested in the queen, | 
of appointing additional members of her. 
majesty’s council, he agreed that it was 
very proper there should be a jealousy on 
this head, on the part of parliament. But 
when it was said that the members of the 
queen’s council were originally nominated 
by parliament, it should be recollected 
that they were not appointed in their offi- 
cial capacities—the lord chancellor, for 
instance, as lord chancellor, or the master 
of the rolls as master of the rolls; but: 
that they were appointed by name. And 


, with regard to the power of the queen to 


nominate, an authority was vested in her 
majesty, by the Regency act, to appoint, 
in the case of any vacancy in her majesty’s 
council, some person to fill 7 that vacancy, 
and this power had actually been exer- 
cised, in a late instance. No new power 
was, therefore, in point of fact, proposed 
to be vested in the queen, except as to an 
additional number of members of the 
council, rendered necessary by the conti- 
nuance of her majesty’s residence in town.. 


To this, however, the noble earl did not | 


so much object, as to the second object 
of his noble and learned friend’s bill. 
Upon this point, however, the noble earl’s: 
argument was founded upon an erroneous 
view of the bearing of the question—the 
provision with regard to the meeting of 
parliament in the event of the demise of 
the queen, and that in the case of the 
demise of the Prince Regent, standing 
altogether upon different grounds. It 
should be recollected, that the case of the 


| Prince Regent was precisely the same as 


that of the king, with regard to the ex- 


ecutive authority; and that, as in the 


this late period of the session, when it was , case of the demise of the Crown, the = 
impossible to go into the question with , parliament must meet forthwith, 60 ite. 
the deliberation its importance required. | was provided in the case of the demise of. -.. 


Under these circumstances, he certainly 
felt inclined to oppose the second object 
of the bill, on the grounds that no neces- 
sity for such a provision had been stated, 
and that the whole question regarding the 
Regency act ought to undergo revision. 
The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
it was a matter of courtesy, according to 
the general usage of the House, to allow 
a bill, unless there was something very 
outrageous in it to be read a first time 
without opposition; and therefore he did 
not see the necessity of entering into the 
discussion of this measure at the present 
moment. He could not, however, suffer 


some remarks of the noble earl to pass 
without observation. With regard to the 


the Prince Regent. 
was different with regard to the queen, 
there appearing no necessity whatever for 
a similar forthwith meeting of parliament 
in the event of her majesty’s demise, and 
particularly as in the very next clause of 
the Regency act it was provided, that in 
that event, the care of the king should be 
vested in her majesty’s council until the 
meeting of parliament. Upon this ground 
it was that his noble and learned friend 
proposed the provision that had been 
opened to the House, and it appeared 
obviously proper that some such enact- 
ment should be made, there being no ne- 
cessity for a forthwith meeting of parlia- 
ment, in the event of the demise of the 


The case, however, 
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queen. He was aware that at the time 
of the Regency act a proposition was 
made in another place to make provi- 
sion for the exercise ot the executive 
authority, in the event of the demise 
of the Prince Regent; and had it 
been made in any place where he had 
had an opportunity of speaking upon it, 
he should certainly have opposed it as 
altogether unnecessary. Provision was 
made, in the event of the suspension of 
the executive authority, for the immediate 
meeting of parliament, and this he thought 
sufficient for the exigency of the case. 
With respect to the demise of the queen, 
the exigency stood upon a different 

round ; and he could see no necessity in 
that case for the forthwith meeting of par- 
liament, as prescribed by the Regency 
act, when every requisite purpose might 
be answered by the summoning parliament 
in fourteen days. 

Earl Grey observed, that the noble earl 
had misunderstood him in imagining that 
he had wished to oppose the first reading 
of the bill. On the contrary, he had de- 
clared he did not mean to oppose the first 
reading, but reserved himself for a future 
stage with regard to those objections 
which struck his mind at the moment. 
It might happen, that, upon consideration, 
he should see reason to withdraw his op- 
position, and therefore he wished to leave 

imself open with regard to the question 
altogether. At the present moment he 
certainly saw objections to a part of the 
proposed measure, and he could not but 
observe, that the noble earl had errone- 
ously argued upon the cases of the pos- 
sible demise of the queen and of the 
Prince Regent. The noble earl had 
argued, that the demise of the Prince 
Regent would be similar to the demise of 
the Crown, with regard to the question 
of the meeting of parliament; but it 
should be recollected, that in the case of 
the decease of the reigning sovereign, as 
the king, in constitutional language, never 
dies, all the powers and prerogatives of 
the Crown immediately vested in his suc- 
cessor, How would it be, however, in 
the event of the demise of the Prince Re- 
gent? There must, in that case, be an 


entire suspension of the executive autho- 
rity, and this bore directly upon the argu- 
ment for providing before-hand for the 
exercise in that case of the executive au- 
thority. The argument, therefore, of the 
noble earl as applied to the demise of the 
Prince Regent, did not apply in the sense 
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given to it by the noble earl as assimilated 
to the demise of the Crown, from which 
it was totally distinct, or as compared 
with the demise of the queen, in which 
case all her majesty’s powers with refer- 
ence to the care of the -king’s person, 
vested in her majesty’s council, whilst in 
the case of the demise of the Prince Re- 
gent, the executive authority of the coun- 
try would be wholly in abeyance. This, 
therefore, was an argument for a revision 
of the whole Regency act, as he had 
already stated, and his argument as to the 
absence of any necessity for the present 
measure still remained unaltered; for the 
noble earl opposite had not said one word 
to show that there was any necessity 
whatever for the enactment of this mea- 
sure at the present moment. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that on the 
question of the second reading, he pro- 
posed to enter at large into the conside- 
ration of the measure he had now pro- 

osed. 

The bill was read a first time. 


Corron Facrories Bitr.] The 
House resolved itself into a committee on 
this bill. In the committee, Messrs. 
Warren, Scarlett, Harrison, and Evans, 
were introduced to the bar, as counsel 
for the petitioners against the bill. Mr. 
Warren having spoken against the bill, 

Lord Kenyon made a few observations 
on the learned counsel’s argument, con- 
trasting it with what had appeared in the 
report of the evidence taken before the 
committee of the House of Commons, 
and concluded by declaring his opinion, 
that counsel or evidence should be no 
farther heard. 

The Earl of Lauderdale spoke strongly 
in support of the motion for counsel being 
| and witnesses examined. He 
charged lord Kenyon with a determina- 
tion to refuse all evidence that was not 
favourable to the bill, and read a letter, 
in which the noble lord had declared he 
should conceive it to be his duty to take 
the sense of their lordships as to receiving 
fresh evidence at their bar. The noble 
earl then remarked, that the bill tended 
to affect the interests of the principal 
manufacture in the country, from which 
one million was derived to the revenue, 
and which employed a greater quantity 
of shipping in the importation of raw 
materials than any other he could name. 
It was really strange that any noble lord 
should determine against hearing evi- 
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dence upon a case of which he could have 
really known nothing. ‘This country was 
in an artificial state, and it was highly dan- 
gerous for parliament to intgrfere with 
the property and trade of individuals. At 
least, nothing should be done rashly, and 
he had little doubt, if evidence was heard, 
that many of the principal points upon 
which the friends to the bill rested, would 
be wholly contradicted. The allegation 
would be disproved, that the children 
were employed so many hours as to en- 
danger their health; and medical men of 
high professional character would testify 
that the employment of children in the 
cotton factories, so far from checking 
their growth, actually tended to promote 
it. This he would prove by referring to 
the appearance of the Lanarkshire militia, 
and the militias of Lancashire and Che- 
shire, which their lordships, by referring 
to the war-office, would find were the 
tallest regiments in the service, and yet 
these regiments were formed altogether 
from cotton spinners [ Hear, hear !}. 

Earl Manvers was in favour of hearing 
both counsel and evidence in support of 
the petitioners against the bill. 

The Bishop of Chester said, that he 
begged so far to intrude on their lordships 
attention as to observe, that the evidence 
in support of the present bill was deserving 
of some weight. The petitions in favour 
of it, their lordships would see, bore in 
some instances the signatures of clergymen 
and medical men. Of the clergy, he 
trusted he might presume to believe, that 
so conscientious an order of society, would 
not subjoin their names and authority to 
any statements which were actually false. 
He would go farther as to medical men, 
who, from the character they had at stake, 
from residing in the very parts whence the 
petitions had come, and from the ample 
means they possessed of ascertaining the 
public health, must be presumed to be 
well-informed on the topics of the peti- 
tions, and could have no motive to misre- 
present the truth. Not that, while he 
said this, it was his intention to impute 
blame, much less inhumanity, to those 
persons by whom the children in such 
factories were employed. He knew many 
of the proprietors to be persons of the 
greatest humanity. The evil had its 


origin in the system he complained of, 
which governed the number of hours the 
children were required to work. Besides, 
could their lordships be indifferent to the 
circumstance, that some of the petitioners 
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the children? These individuals had sub- 
scribed to those petitions from the know- 
ledge that the employment was injurious 
to their children’s health. He was asto- 
nished to hear the epithet of * free-trade” 
applied by a noble earl, to manufactures 
of such a kind. Surely that noble lord 
never could mean to assert that the chil- 
dren so tasked were free agents! Their 
lordships could never be induced to be- 
lieve that children would labour so many 
hours every day, if they had any choice 
oftheir own. Parliament was the natural 
guardian of the unprotected. He felt it 
due to the situation he held, to his ac- 

uaintance with the situation of the chil- 

ren employed in factories of the kind 
throughout his diocese, to state these sen- 
timents to their lordships, and to call upon 
them to assert the cause of defenceless 
and suffering youth, more especially since, 
by doing so, their lordships would support 
the interests of society at large. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that no ana« 
logy could be required by their lordships 
for those opinions with which the right 
rev. prelate had honoured them, to which 
the excellence of his own character gave 
so much authority, and which his situation 
so well justified. He hoped that some- 
thing of the same indulgence would be 
extended to himself, when he assured their 
lordships, that nothing but a sense of duty 
induced him to offer a few remarks. He 
hoped no noble lord would suspect him of 
hard-heartedness, if he confessed that he 
happened to be one of those who really 
thought that philanthropy had not taken 
its right course in modern times. Inter- 
ests of a varied and conflicting kind were 
often to be consulted, and ought to be 
well balanced, before a man of discretion 
and honesty could pronounce a fair deci- 
sion. In the present case, the common 
law already made it an offence in masters 
to overwork the children who are employ- 
ed, and in parents to connive at it; and 
he apprehended that so far the legislature 
had the authority of common law for 
interfering in the present case. But, still, 
he certainly thought it rather hard in 
noble lords to conclude in favour of the 
bill, and yet refuse to hear what those 
who opposed it offered to advance on their 
side. The question in the first instance 
was, whether the children in cotton fac- 
tories were overworked at all? And in 
deciding this, although he wished to speak 
with deference of the evidence then on 
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the table, he must confess that he never 
yet saw evidence so collected on which he 
should have considered it safe to legislate. 
The true question then was, whether, in 
such a situation, their lordships would 
forego the information now offered to 
them, or, in other words, if, having no in- 
formation that was satisfactory, they would 
refuse to have fresh evidence, and upon 
oath ? 

The Earl of Liverpool would admit, that 
the evidence then before their lordships 
was contradictory, but he contended, that 
where opinion was mixed up with matter 
of fact, as latterly in the case of the climb- 
ing boys, it was always so. If their lord- 
ships went into the inquiry, as they were 
pressed to do by the counsel at their bar, 
they would have to encounter an exami- 
nation as long and as minute as that al- 
ready gone through, to the manifest loss 
of time at an advanced stage of the session, 
and without much benefit to either side. 
Whatever might be produced by the 
counsel at the bar, this he should be pre- 
pared still to maintain, that if the maxi- 
mum of children’s work in the facto- 
ries in question was seventy-two hours a 
week, and this was admitted by the coun- 
sel at the bar, then, in spite of all the tes- 
timony that might be brought, he would 
assert, that it was morally impossible such 
labour should not have + en injurious ef- 
fects which called for the interference of 
the legislature. The noble and learned 
’ Jord had himself said, that the bill, whe- 
ther right or wrong as to circumstances, 
did nothing more than carry into effect a 
principle of the common law, and upon 
this admission of that noble and learned 
lord, he claimed their support of the bill. 
It was evidently not fitting that children 
should be worked to the extent which 
even the enemies of the present bill ac- 
knowledged them to be. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that if la- 
bour were regulated at all, reference 
should be had to the personal strength of 
each individual, and no general rule could 
be relied on. The employer was the per- 
son most likely to be acquainted with the 
different degrees of strength possessed by 
his workmen, and most likely to avoid 
overrating them, with a view to his own 
advantage. The inconsistency of the evi- 
dence already produced showed the ne- 
cessity of hearing the petitioners. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne agreed that 
a great evil did exist in the excessive la- 
bour of the children, and that it would be 
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proper to introduce some measure on the 
subject; but he was the more convinced 
that the petitioner’s counsel and evidence 
ought to be heard, and that the House 
should not legislate in the dark. He did 
not, however, feel any apprehension on 
the ground of the mischief which it was 
alleged the measure would produce to 
trade, though it might alter the course of 
the manufacture ; and this rendered it the 
more necessary to hear evidence on the 
subject. 

The question was put and carried. It 
was then agreed that counsel should be 
farther heard in a committee to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 19. 


Bank Restriction ContTINUANCE 
Bitt.] On the order of the day for the 
third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Finlay said, that after what had 
fallen from an hon. member (Mr. Gurney) 
last night, he could not suffer this bill to 
pass without taking some notice of the 
unfortunate prejudice to which that hon. 
member nad lent his sanction, namely, 
that it was impossible to place our cur- 
rency on its former footing. He was 
afraid, however, from what he saw, that 
it was not the intention of government 
ever to place it on that footing. From this 
course nothing but the most serious evils 
were to be apprehended. Without a me- 
tallic currency, nothing could happen to 
this country but what had happened to all 
other countries in a similar situation. He 
was aware, that there were some favour- 
able circumstances in this country, which 
existed in no other—the publicity of the 
amount of the Bank of England notes in 
circulation, and the influence of public 
opinion as a corrective of abuse. But if 
once the opinion got footing, that our cire 
culation must depend on the amount of 
our taxation, which was boldly advanced 
by the hon. member last night, we could 
expect nothing but what had happened in 
every other country where such an opi- 
nion had been acted on. Let us look at 
what happened to France in the revolu- 
tionary war—America during the Ameri- 
can war—and what was now exemplified in 
Russia. It was known that Russia issued 
paper money according to its own wants; 
and the effects of this system were also 
well known. Unless we established the 


control of a metallic currency, we should 
be in precisely the same situation as Rus- 
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sia. Unless the House should resolve to 
continue no longer this unwholesome state 
of things, and should make up their minds 
at once to the inconvenience of a return 
to cash-payments, they would never get 
rid of the evil. It was absurd to think 
that the Bank would next year, or in any 
future year, be more able or more willing 
to return to cash-payments. He was the 
Jast man to say, that a return to cash- 
payments would not be attended with in- 
convenience: he would say, on the con- 
trary, that it would be attended with a 
eat deal of pressure and inconvenience ; 
ut he would say also, that it would be 
better to suffer this pressure and inconve- 
nience now, than to go on in our present 
system from year to year, till we arrived 
at a state when every person in the country 
would be afraid to look our affairs in the 
face. On the principle of the hon. gen- 
tleman, it was absolutely necessary we 
should go on till we came to this state of 
things, but he did not see that we were 
et come to that pass that to return was 
impossible. He would appeal to the good 
sense of the House—let them reflect that 
now or never they could return to a whole- 
some currency. If they went on longer 
upon this system, no man in the country 
would be able to look our affairs in the 
face. He was confident that as the incon- 
venience must be met some day, the 
earlier they met it the better. They must 
meet the evil, and they ought tc meet it 
in a manly and fair manner at once, and 
not allow themselves to be abused longer 
with the farce which had been played off 
upon them. 

Mr. Hammersley knew of no opinion 
having ever been F Prat! in that House, 
but that we should, as soon as possible, 
return to a state of things in which paper 
should be convertible into gold. The Bank 
directors had pledged themselves to take 
measures for a return to cash-payments ; 
and treasure, with that view, had been 
purchased by them. It was his firm be- 
lief, that at all times the Bank of England 
had been anxious to return to cash-pay- 
ments. At this time agents from all the 
foreign houses were in this metropolis; 
and, if the restriction was not in operation, 
a great part of the loans to foreign powers 
would be made by means of our coin. 

Mr. Tierney, seeing an hon. secretary 
of the Treasury in his place, hoped, in the 
absence of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, he would be able to inform him, 
whether any and what steps were taken 
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for paying the nine millions due by the 
public to the Bank of England. In an 
early part of the session, provision was 
made for six millions of that sum; but, 
with respect to the remaining three mil- 
lions, he did not know of any provision 
for it. If this debt was paid to the Bank, 
that body would no longer have any justi- 
fiable cause for on up the issues to 
their present amount. If they were paid 
back these nine millions, they would stand 
in the face of the country with the most 
serious responsibility on them that ever 
men had. The excess would then be the 
act of the Bank, and not that of govern- 
ment. If the Bank should be paid, a re- 
duction of their notes must take place; 
and if paid by this next Christmas, we 
should then be able to ascertain if the 
alarms entertained on this subject were 
well or ill founded. Ifthe reduction took 
place gradually, though it would no doubt 
be attended with considerable effect, it 
would not produce that alarming effect 
which some gentlemen apprehended. It 
never was designed that the Bank should 
receive protection for the issue of a single 
note more, under a state of restriction, 
than if no restriction had taken place. It 
was only the wants of government during 
the war that gave rise to the restriction, 
and justified the issues of the Bank; but 
on the repayment of their advances there 
was an end to all pretences for excessive 
issues. From the hour of the repayment, 
a gradual reduction would take place. 

Mr. Lushington said, he could give the 
right hon. gentleman an answer which he 
trusted would be satisfactory. Prepara- 
tions were making for the payment to the 
Bank, not only of the six millions, but 
also of the three millions, which had been 
mentioned ; but the particular sums, and 
the periods when they were to be paid, 
were yet matters of consideration. As to 
what might be the conduct, of the Bank 
when they should be repaid the whole of 
their debt, he should not then inquire ; 
but he had no doubi it would be marked 
with that honour and integrity which had 
distinguished them on every occasion. 

Mr. Tierney was aware that some —_— 
were taken to pay the six millions, for 
that sum had been already provided for, 
but he wanted to be informed how the 
three millions were to be paid, for no pro- 
vision that he knew of had yet been made 
for paying them; and he did not sup- 
pose they were to be taken from funds 
voted for another purpose. 

* 
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Mr. S. Thornton said, that the right 
hon. gentleman’s question, whether the 
Bank directors had given the notices re- 
quired by the acts of parliament for the 
repayment of the two sums of six millions 
and three millions, he could inform the 
House that such notice had been given. 
It was not for the Bank to say what pro- 
vision had been made; but this he could 
say, that it was understood, on the part of 
the Bank, that the sums in question would 
be paid offin the course of the present year. 
The right hon. gentleman had said a good 
deal about the responsibility of the direc- 
tors, if they did not diminish their issue 
of Bank-notes, and prepare for the resump- 
tion of cash payments. That responsibi- 
lity he was quite prepared to share with 
his colleagues in the Bank direction. The 
true and considerate preparation for cash- 
payments was a matter of too much deli- 
cacy to discuss in the House, and parti- 
cularly at that period. He must, there- 
fore, decline to give any pledge as to what 
would be the future issue of Bank-notes, 
or the course to be pursued to facilitate 
the measure desired by all parts of the 
House. The directors he was persuaded, 
would do their duty and trust to the libe- 
rality of parliament for a fair construction 
of their conduct. 

Mr. Zierney never meant to'say, that the 
issues of the Bank ought to be reduced to 
a specific sum. All he meant was, that 
the issues ought to be limited in the 
same way, on payment of the debt by go- 
vernment, as if the restrictions were taken 
off. To what extent the excess went, he 
could not say; but he was sure that the 
issues were more than what was necessary. 
He was happy to hear from the secretary 
of the Treasury, that the Bank would soon 
be placed in a situation in which they 
would not need to issue more than was 
necessary for the wants of the country. 

Lord Folkestone apprehended the three 
millions had been advanced by the Bank 
to government without interest as a sort 
of compensation to the public for the ba- 
lances allowed to lie in their hands. He 
did not know what the amount of the ba- 
lances now was, but he apprehended it 
roust be considerable ; and, so far as these 
balances could be considered a set off 
against the three millions, the Bank were 
not justified in considering the advance a 
ground for extending their issues. As 
this was now the last stage of the bill, he 
must state, that his opinion was in con- 
formity with that of the hon, member for 
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Glasgow. He was sorry that he had not 
had the advantage of hearing that hon. 
gentleman more at large, on a subject on 
which he was so well entitled to speak. 
After what had been said when the res 
triction was continued two years ago, and 
what was said now, it was impossible that 
any man who turned his attention to the 
subject could expect to seethis country re- 
turn to cash payments again. An hon. gen- 
tleman had stated that all who had spoken 
on this subject, approved of a return to 
cash payments; and he admitted, that 
with the exception of one hon. gentleman 
who spoke last n ght (Mr. Gurney), that 
was the case. but though they all allow- 
ed that it would be desirable to return to 
cash payments, what was the conduct 
pursued by the House: it was evident 
that there was no intention of returnin 
to cash payments, or that step veal 
have been taken ere now. He had 
taken the liberty to state, two years ago, 
that we should never again see so favour- 
able an opportunity for having the res- 
triction taken off; and it was curious 
enough, that in the late debate some gen- 
tlemen regretted that the restrictions were 
not taken off two years ago. He agreed 
with the hon. member for Glasgow, that 
the difficulty would increase every year. 
When this bill expired the difficulty would 
be greater than at present, and we should 
go on till at last all return to cash pay- 
ments would be impossible. He never 
expected to see the resumption of cash 
payments. 

The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


Breach oF Privirece — Tuomas 
Fercuson.] Lord A. Hamilton said, it 
would not be necessary to trouble the 
House at any length, on the subject which 
in pursuance of his notice, he now sub- 
mitted to their consideration, Having 
already decided that it was not their inten- 
tion to visit Thomas Ferguson with the pus 
nishment of loss of office, and having al- 
ready, by the imprisonment to witich they 
had subjected him, done enough to vindi- 
cate their own dignity, and to serve asan 
effectual warning to others, he submitted 
to the House, that there was no necessity 
for detaining him any longer in prison. 
Mr. Ferguson had made a full acknow- 
ledgment of his guilt. He should there- 
fore move * That he be brought up to 
the bar of the House to-morrow for the 
purpose of being discharged.” 
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Mr. Wynn said, he should not object to 
the motion, asthe House had nottakenthe 
same view that he had of the enormity of 
the prisoner’s offence —an enormity much 
enhanced by the falsehoods which he had 
uttered. Those falsehoods he should have 
thought would have so blasted his cha- 
racter, that he would have been deemed 
unworthy to have held any place under 
the government. If he had had to fix the 
term of the imprisonment, he should per- 
haps have been induced to prolong it, but 
a few days were not of consequence 
enough to induce him to object to the 
motion now proposed. 

The motion was agreed to. On the 
question that the Speaker do issue his | 
warrant, 

Mr. Wynn said, that he had formerly | 
been asked, with relation to the case of | 
Ferguson, whether he intended to follow | 
up the subject by proposing any new le- | 
gislative provision. He now suggested | 
the propriety of extending the prohibition | 
from interfering in elections, which had | 
by different acts of parliament, been im- | 
posed upon the officers of the excise, the | 
customs, the post-office, and other branches | 
of revenue, to the officers of the assessed 
taxes and salt duties, who were at present | 
the only revenue officers to whom that | 
prohibition did not apply. 


Repeat or THE Seprenniar Act.] | 
Sir Robert Heron said, that as he should | 
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duced multitudes of petitionsto the House 
during a great number of years. The 
cause had been prosecuted with more or 
less zeal, and at times had appeared to’ 
approach success. ‘Towards the close of 
the American war, the servility with which 
the House supported the ministers in that 
war which the people conceived to be no 
longer wise or necessary, had raised a 
strong feeling of the inadequate state of 
the representation. This zeal had been 
relaxed on the return of the prosperity of 
the country, and by the defection of one 
of the most able friends of reform, who 
had suddenly become its most persevering’ 
and unrelenting enemy. The French re- 
volution too, which by its reaction had 
driven back for centuries the progress of 
liberal ideas on the continent, had also’ 
produced a mischievous effect on the 
cause of reform. It was then, indeed, to 
use a phrase of a noble lord opposite that’ 
the people “ turned their backs on them- 
selves.” They had ceased to demand’ 
those rights which they had never abused, 
and which their temperance at that time’ 
showed that they were incapable of abus- 
ing. Since that time the cause of reform 
hadbeen impeded by the insaneattemptsof 
those who were unjustly classed among’ 
the sincere lovers of reform, and by the 
plots which had been so exaggerated in 
that House. But it now gained ground; 
and though the machinery for plots re- 
mained in the vaults of the Treasury, it 


occupy the attention ofthe House for some | would cease to be efficacious ; and if any 
time, he hoped they would dohim the jus- | ammunition remained in the bottom of the 
tice to recollect, that he had never before | green bag, it was so damaged that it 


presumed to bring forward a measure of | 
public importance. It was only from aj 
sense of public duty that he now present- | 
ed himself, lest the parliament of which | 
so short a time remained unexpired, | 
should pass away without some public 
expression of their sentiments on the sub- 
ject. Although this precise question had 
not for a long time been before the House, 
yet the general question of parliamentary 
reform had been so deliberately and so 
ably discussed, that it would not be ne- 
cessary for him to occupy much of their 
time. His own health, too, would prevent 
him from saying much. There had long 
subsisted an opinion among the people of 
England, that some sort of reform was 
necessary to renovate the constitution, 
andtorender that House more in practice 
what it was in theory, the Commons 
House of Parliament. This opinion had 
been acted on out of doors, and had pro- 
(VOL. XXXYVII. ) 


would not be fit for an explosion. The 
necessity of reform had often been ac- 
knowledged in the House itself. Dis- 
tinguished members had offered to 
prove at the bar its corrupt constitu- 
tion, but no strong desire to proceed to 
those proofs had ever been manifest- 


ed on the part of the House. The 
corruption was acknowledged by the 
Grenville Act, which declared the 


House no longer fit to be trusted with 
the decision of its own elections— 
by the oaths and precautions which it 
declared to be absolutely necessary to 
prevent partial decisions. The neces- 
sity of reform was even acknowledged 
by those who had themselves been traf- 
fickers in curruption—by Mr. Rigby, Mr. 
Dyson, and lord North. The Grenville 


act did certainly effect an improvement in 

the trial of contested, elections, though by 

its refusal to limit the expense of petitions, 
(3 F) 
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the House had continued what could only 
be considered a denial of justice. When 
any thing in the shape of reform was pro- 
posed on his side of the House, it was met 
by gentlemen on the other, with objections 
of various kinds. A standing one, that 
would serve against any useful change on 
any subject, was, that it was not the time. 
Now, as he should think no time unfit for 
reform, so he feared those gentlemen 
would think no time fit for it. When we 
were in prosperity it was said to be unne- 
cessary—when we were in distress it was 
said to be dangerous. Another objection 
was, that the advocates of reform did not 
agree as to ulterior measures. Now he 
conceived this was not peculiar to the 
present question. When the cabinet met 
to consider of new taxes, he hal no doubt 
they were not unanimous as to the best 
imposition. When the House considered 
the poor laws, there was quite as much 
difference of opinion. The bills which 
were brought in, were even at variance 
with the principles of the report. The 
report proposed a radical cure, the bills, 


though produced with a sincere desire to | 


do good, would, he feared, bring about no 
useful effect whatever. But if the advo- 
cates for reform felt a difficulty in agree- 
ing to specific measures ; they at least by 
that disagreement gave a test of the sin- 
cerity and honesty of their plans. Any 
modification, whether triennial or annual 
parliaments, open suffrage or ballot, would 
answer the same end, if they had meant 
reform as a covert way of attacking the 
fortress of the constitution. Another ob- 
jection was, that the constitution was 
perfect, and that any change was incligible. 
A constitution more perfect than ever 
issued from the constitution shops, from 
Plato down to the Abbé Sieyes, had arisen 
from accidents, and had constantly adapted 
itself to the succession of affairs, and that 
the result had been, that all orders in the 
state had been so nearly balanced, that 
they had been prevented from oppressing 
each other. But of all arguments against 
reform, the alarm of the French revolu- 
tion was the most successful. But he 
begged those upon whom it operated, to 
look to the causes of that revolution. 
They would find that there was not one 
which had the slightest connexion with 
this country. The great cause of the 
mischiefs of the French revolution, was 
the total unfitness of the French nation at 
that time for the usages of a free constitu- 
tion ; to this should be added, the vacillat- 
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ing nature of the king, who wished every 
thing that was benevolent, and yielded to 
every thing that was unworthy—the un- 
bounded extravagance of the court, which 
no minister could supply, and which un- 
supplied, no minister could keep his place; 
the conduct and character of the duke of 
Orleans, who had been called the Monster 
Egalité, who had lavished his monstrous 
wealth for the worst purposes. But it 
was unfair to argue from reform to revo- 
lution. If they looked to the character of 
the people of England, if they traced their 
history through all their former revolu- 
tions, they would never find them in- 
clined to anarchy. They were always 
afraid of going too far, They generally 
stopt short too soon. In the time of 
Charles the Ist, there was much blood 
sed in the field, but scarcely any on the 
scaffold, and the unhappy monarch him- 
self would not have perished, had it not 
been found that no party could trust him. 
In the Revolution which made way for that 
change of succession, which had placed 
the present family on the throne, not a 
drop of blocd had been shed. The mo- 
narch was suftered to depart in safety, 
and none of his adherents would have 
suffered, but from their obstinacy in at- 
tempts against the new government. But 
if the revolution had been bloody, it re- 
mained to be proved that reform was revo- 
lution. The gentlemen on the other side 
had no objection to reform, or rather to 
changes in the constitution, which would 
increase their own power. Those only 
which might recover something for the 
people did they always oppose. The 
constitution required reform, and constant 
changes were necessarily to be made. 
If no changes were to take place it was 
to little purpose that the House met six 
months in every year, and the most com- 
plete subversion of the present system of 
government would be to determine, that 
no changes should be made by law. Time, 
by the immutable decree of heaven, was 
the great innovator, and without legal 
attempts to counteract its effects, it would 
gradually consume every human institu- 
tion. One of the greatest obstacles to re- 
form was corruption, and unfortunately 
the greater the corruption, and thence the 
necessity for reform—the greater the op- 
‘position to any remedy. ‘The first act of 
_the late empress Catharine, after the cone 
| quest of Poland was, to guarantee its con- 
| stitution; that was, to declare that its 


| parliament should never be reformed. 
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When the Poles applied for reform, she 
saw the danger of granting what was so 
reasonable and proper; she saw that her 
power would be impaired by it, and she 
considered it a declaration of war. The 
reform he wished to begin with was, to 
shorten the duration of parliament, a re- 
form, which might be made without any 
danger, and would produce the most 
salutary effects, and the greatest satisfac- 
tion in the country. He should not go 
into the question, whether parliaments 
were formerly annual by law, or by prac- | 
tice only,—for, annual by some way or | 
other they seemed to have been. He did | 
not, however, wish to revert to that prac- 
tice, as he did not think it suited the | 
present state of the country. In the! 
tyrannical reign of Henry Sth the duration | 
of parliament became undefined. Mary, 
who wished to be popular, brought it back | 
to be again triennial; but ever after her 
death, there had been no definite limit to 
its duration. It became absolutely neces- 
sary to fix some limit—and there was no 
time more favourable than the revoluiion; | 
for otherwise at that period the members | 
of the House of Commons might have | 
made themselves senators for life. The | 

arliament at the revolution did not. 

astily form the enactment. The trien- 
nial bill was passed six years after the re- 
volution, ped after anxious considcration, 
and triennial parliaments became the law 
of the land. How they were lost in 1715 
was well known. A civil war then broke 
forth, which was rather checked than 
destroyed—the fire remained under the 
ashes; the government were afraid to 
trust the country with the elections, and 
therefore they had the existence of the 
ile prolonged for seven years. In 

is Opinion the measure was indiscreet 
and unjust.—It was unnecessary to quote 
Locke, or any other writer, to prove that 
no House of Commons had the right to 
prolong the time for which its power had 
been granted by its constituents. It had 
been said that the previous triennial act 
had lengthened the duration of parlia- 
ment ; certain it was that the Septennial 
act lengthened it beyond any legislative 
precedent, and beyond every principle of 
justice. One of the arguments which was 
then employed against triennial parlia- 
ments, was, that the first year was always 
taken up with contested elections. This 
objection was now destroyed by the Gren- 
ville act. The inconvenience of frequent 
expensive elections might form a more 
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serious objection, but the House had it in 
its power to reduce those expenses. The 
oath which members took to deny having 
given any compensation for their seats, 
might be extended to the contemplation of 
compensation. If he obtained leave to 
bring in a bill, he should also pray for 
leave to bring in a bill to reduce the ex- 
penses of elections. The laws against 
treating might be extended, the candidates 
might be forbid to carry the electors to 
the hustings, and other regulations might 
be adopted. In opposition to these re- 
forms it was said, that if the power of the 
Crown had been increased, so had also 
the power of the people. He admitted 
that there was a great power of public 
opinion. This he admitted to be true, 
but from this power he apprehended no 
danger. It had arisen from an increase of 
knowledge; the people were more en- 
lightened and better educated, and in a 
corresponding degree they were better 
subjects and men. It had been found so 
in the countries where education was most 
general—in Switzerland and in Scotland. 
But was it from popular principles that 
the only danger was apprehended? Was 
it impossible that the House, by excluding 
the influence of the people, should form 
an oligarchy which should control the 
throne, and rendering the sovereign a 
pageant, exercise the government in his 
name? He did not apprehend such a ree 
sult, but he thought it fair to put one fear 
against another. It was impossible that 
the House should not feel some degrada- 
tion, when they felt themselves under the 
necessity of chastising humble persons who 
had interfered in clections, while the great 
culprits were avowed and approved. It 
was ignorance and inexperience only, 
which did not practise corruption in the 
proper parliamentary mode, that called 
down their vengeance. He wished to 
give the House an opportunity of removing 
this inconsistency. One great objection 
to the Septennial act was, that by it that 
House had robbed the people of their 
right, and ought to restore what they had 
taken away. If there had been a tempo- 
rary necessity for prolonging the duration 
of parliament, the act ought to have been 
temporary. A permanent act ought not 
to have heen passed for a temporary ob- 
ject. But they had wanted to strengthen 
the power of the Crown, and they availed 
themselves of the people’s alarm to accom- 
plish what they probably could not have 
done otherwise. From his own experience, - 
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he could speak of the benefit to be derived 
from short parliaments. He was one of 
those persons who were often in the 
melancholy situation of being sent into 
the lobby on a minority. In the last two 

ears he had been astonished to see around 

im on those occasions faces which were 
quite new to him, so that, as he at times 
was subject to absence of mind, he appre- 
hended that he had mistaken the side on 
which he intended to vote. He felt a per- 
fect conviction that every member in the 
House was determined as to the vote he 
should give, by the most conscientious 
motives. But it some how or other hap- 
pened, that hon. gentlemen voted very 
differently from their usual practice when 


they approached to the period of elections. | 


From these circumstances he concluded 
that by shortening the duration of parlia- 
ment, he should bring about a more fre- 
quent coincidence of the wishes of the re- 
presentatives with those of the constituents. 
That the House of Commons had ex- 
ceeded its power in passing the Septennial 
act, he should not assert; but it had no 
right to exercise that power by enacting a 
law so inconsistent with equity as that by 
which it prolonged its own existence. He 
concluded by moving, ‘“ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill to repeal the act 1 
Geo. Ist, c. 38, intituled, ‘ An Act for en- 
* Jarging the time of continuance of Parlia- 
* ments appointed by an act made in the 
‘sixth year of the reign of king William 
‘and queen Mary, intituled, An Act for 
‘ the frequent meeting and calling of Parlia- 
‘ments. ” 

Lord Folkestone seconded the motion. 

Sir Scmuel Romilly said, that he was 
unwilling to suffer so important a question 
to pass without saying a few words on it. 
He gave his cordial assent to the motion, 
being convinced that to shorten the dura- 
tion of parliaments would not be attended 
with any of those inconveniences supposed 
to be connected with a more extensive 
reform. It might do good and there was 
no possibility of any danger from it. 
Without any desire to enter ito a debate 
on a question on former occasions so fully 
discussed, he would notice one argument 
which had been used against triennial par- 
liaments by the late Mr. Burke, and which 
had made much more impression than it 
deserved. It was—that in frequently 


contested elections the candidates, aided 
by the power of the Crown must acquire a 

reat preponderance over those who were 
independent of it. His answer to that 
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argument was—experience. If short par- 
liaments were really advantageous to the 
Crown, how did it happen that dissolu- 
tions were not more frequent? In the 
present reign, during which prerogative 
had been maintained and extended beyond 
all precedent, there had been eleven par- 
liaments, of which eight had been suftered 
to last six years; and they were then ter- 
minated only because it was thought incon- 
venient to let the seven years elapse, when 
no choice or alternative would remain as 
to a general election. Those who best 
were acquainted with the interests of the 
Crown had therefore anticipated no advan- 
tages from triennial or more frequent 
, elections. The consideration of the dir- 
| ferent complexion of the House on the 
approach of an election was also an unau- 
swerable argument in favour of the pro- 
‘sae bill. Was there any man who 

eard him, who supposed that in the first 
, Session of a septennial parliament, they 
| should find a House of Commons so dis- 


posed to resist, or a ministry s0 dis 
‘posed to yield as in the last? In the 
| present session let it be recollected how 
| the country bankers’ bill had been dis 
posed of. The refusal to increase the 
| burthens of the people, and the reduction 
be taxes were other symptoms of an 
approaching election—very different from 
the symptoms manifested during the first 
session of a septennial parliament when 
'gentlemen had the comfortable prospect 
before them of not meeting their consti- 
tuents for a long course of time. The 
more he reflected upon the subject, the 
more he was convinced of the advantage 
of more frequent elections. He would, 
therefore, support the motion. Seeing no 
disposition however in the House to debate 
the subject, he would not trouble them at 
greater length. 

Mr. William Smith said, he was desirous 
of expressing his entire concurrence in all 
the observations of his hon. and learned 
friend, and in nearly all which had fallen 
from the hon. mover. ‘There was, how- 
ever, another reason, which was alone 
sufficient to induce him to give his support 
to the present motion, and that was the 
opportunity it afforded of marking his 
disapprobation of one of the most flagi- 
tious abuses of a public trust that ever 
had been committed. He alluded to that 
act by which a House of Commons, elected 
for three years, had prolonged its own 
duration to seven. He would not say 
that there had been no reasons for such a 
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proceeding at the time; but there had 
been none for continuing it after the ori- 
ginal cause ceased to exist. He felt 
anxious to see so great an inroad upon 
public rights stigmatised by that censure 
which it appeared to him to deserve, and 
were it only for that purpose he should 
support the motion. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not wish to 
prolong the discussion of a subject which 
there seemed to be no disposition in the 
House to consider in that serious manner 
which its importance rendered desirable. 
However, he could not give a silent vote 
upon it. He rose to express his approba- 
tion of the motion, and would certainly 
vote for its adoption. He agreed, there- 
fore, with the principal grounds upon 
which that motion was brought forward 
and supported. But he felt it his duty to 
mark his dissent from the sentiment ex- 
pressed by his hon. friend who had just 
sat down, as well as by the hon. baronet 
who brought forward the motion. For 
he could not concur with these gentle- 
men in pronouncing censure upon the 
illustrious persons who proposed and pro- 
cured the adoption of the Septennial act, 
because he was fully persuaded, that 
among the other important services which 
those distinguished Whigs rendered to 
freedom and humanity at the Revolution, 
they contrived through that act to save 
the country from popery and arbitrary 

ower. But still that act ought not to 
ave been continued beyond the necessity 
of the case—certainly it ought not to be 
continued at the present moment, when 
the causes which originally called for its 
enactment had altogether ceased to 
exist. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
Jast had maintained, in concurrence with 
the hon. mover, that the House of Com- 
mons by which the Septennial act was 
passed having been chosen for only three 
years, was not constitutionally competent 
to vote its continuance for seven years. 
But upon the same ground those hon. 
gentlemen might condemn many other 
acts of the British parliament—might ob- 
ject, indeed to the exercise of its privi- 
Jeges—might deny its supreme power. 
Jt was, however, to be recollected, that 
if this doctrine were admitted, it would 
follow that the unions with Scotland and 
Ireland were illegal and unconstitutional 
measures ; fur the parliament of Scotland 
violated this doctrine in uniting itself with 
that of England, and so did the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and so likewise did the 
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parliament of England in surrendering its 
separate existence. But according to 
the mode of reasoning employed that 
night upon the subject, it would have been 
necessary, previous to a union, that both 
parliaments should have been dissolved, 
and an appeal made, not to the legislature, 
or to the supreme power, which must 
always reside somewhere, but to the peo- 
ple at large. But without entering into 
the discussion of abstract metaphysical 
questions respecting power andright which 
were calculated to confound the under- 
standing rather than to produce any prac- 
tical benefit, he would merely repeat, that 
if the Whigs, who procured the enactment 
of the septennial law, acted illegally or 
unconstitutionally, the unions with Scot- 
land and local were both illegal—un- 
constitutional measures. Upon the ground 
contended for by the two speakers to 
whom he referred, there were many other 
acts of the British parliament which could 
not be deemed constitutional, because 
they were not in the contemplation of 
their constituents — because measures 
were adopted by the trustees which were 
not calculated upon or prescribed by those 
by whom the trust of legislation was de- 
legated. But he must take leave to ob- 
serve, that the supreme power necessarily 
rested somewhere, and that it was the con- 
stant practice of the legislature to perform 
acts which the electors had never had in 
contemplation, but which they had con- 
fided a full authority to their representa- 
tives to perform, if necessary. If these 
were not the principles of the constitution, 
if he had not understood, or read them 
properly in those great authorities to 
whom they were in the habit of referring, 
he should be glad to hear them explained 
upon better authority by persons better 
informed. He would make his appeal to 
the learned, who read, and were able to 
read the works of those great men upon 
whose authority this power of the legis- 
lature was founded, and who exercised it 
themselves. He would not appeal to the 
unlearned. In the propriety of that course, 
his hon.—he was going to say his learned 
—friend would no doubt agree with him. 
For who could look for real constitutional 
information to those preachers of first 
principles, of whom we had seen so much 
in our time, and who, notwithstanding the 
arrogance of their pretensions, knew in 
fact nothing at all about the matter? By 
such authorities he was willing that the 
question should be judged, but he would 
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enter his protest against the attack upon 
those who had originally passed the Sep- 
tennial bill; although he would allow 
that nothing but an overruling necessity 
could justify it. The original measure, 
however, and its subsequent continuance, 
were two separate questions. Convinced 
that its continuance was not necessary, 
after the circumstances that called it forth 
had passed away, upor that ground he 
would support the motion. 

The House divided : 

Ayes 42 

Majority against the motion —-73 
List of the Minority. 

Althorp, vise. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Brougham, Henry Madocks, W. A. 
Burdett, sir F. North, Dudley 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Newport, sir J. 
Barnett, James Ossulston, lord 
Brand, hon. T. Proby, hon. capt. 
Baker, J. Parnell, sir I. 
Calcraft, John Rowley, sir W. 
Cochrane, lord Rancliffe, lord 
Curwen, J.C. Ridley, sir. M. W. 
Campbell, gen. Romilly, sir S. 
Calvert, Chas. Stanley, lord 


Folkestone, lord 


Fergusson, sir R. C. 


Gaskell, Benjamin 
Howorth, H. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Hornby, Edward 
Lemon. sir Wm. 
Lockhart, J. J. 
Langton, Gore 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Martin, J. 


Smith, Wm. 
Smith, J. 
Sharp, Richard 
Sefton, lord 


Tierney, rt. hon. G, 


Tavistock, marquis 
Wood, alderman 
TELLERS. 
Heron, sir Robt. 
Grant, J. P. 


Avien Biiu.] The order of the day 
was read for guing into a committee on 
this Bill. On the motion, that the Speaker 
do leave the chair, 

Mr. Bennet took that opportunity of 
expressing his objection to the measure, 
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That silence was the more surprising, as 
ministers had, in fact, adduced nothing in 
support of the bill, but a document from 
which they would have the House to 
conclude that they had not abused the 
powers created by the law which this 
bill proposed to continue, because there 
were, forsooth, five or six persons whom 
they had not sent out of the coun- 
try, although they had the power of so 
doing. But it was known, that at the 
time of the disturbances at Cadiz, some 
years ago, an authentic paper was shown, 
stating that no one was to have a passport 
from our ministers who had not previously 
obtained a passport from his own govern- 
ment. Thus it appeared, that the execu- 
tion of this law depeniled, in a great mea- 
sure, upon the will of other states. Yet 
he understood it was not unusual for a 
foreigner, before he applied for a passport 
to his own government, to have applica- 
tion made here, to know whether, if he 
came to this country, he would be allowed 
to remain. But he would ask ministers, 
when they undertook to decide upon the 
character of a foreigner to whom this law 
was applicable, upon what ground they 
decided ?—whether upon information ob- 
tained in this country, or on the other side 
of the water? whether from spies here or 
there? He believed the ambassador of 
that power—of which any foreigner wat 
the subject, was the person principally, i: 
not solely, consulted on such an occasion. 
He should like to witness the examination 
of the board of inspectors on cases of this 
nature—and to know whether it sat at the 
Foreign or at the Home office. 
latter particularly, and lord Sidmouth was 
a member of that board, there was no se- 
curity whatever for a correct decision ; 
for that noble lord was, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, the greatest dupe that had 


If at the 


deeming its enactment inconsistent withthe | ever belonged to any administration 
honour, the dignity, and the freedom of the | [here there was a slight murmur of dis- 
country. He animadverted upon the si- | approbation]. Dupe was, he presumed, 
Jence of the ministers and law officers of ;a parliamentary expression, and the 
the Crown on a former evening, when the ; House, as well as the country, had amply 
principle of this bill was under discussion, sufficient facts to justify the application. 
and when the House had heard three able But if the friends of the noble lord were 
speeches against it, which speeches, , not satisfied to have him considered a 
through the system of publishing the De- dupe, he should only say that that noble 
bates of that House, which, thank God! lord must then be called by a still harsher 
existed, were now universally circulated! name. For what was to be thought of 


throughout the country. Those speeches that noble Jord, who, in adverting to such 
had made a strong impression upon the a person as Oliver, gravely affirmed that 
public mind; and yet ministers seemed, he was a much injured man? But he 
still indisposed to offer any argument in should like to see the board of inspectors 
Support of this extraordinary measure. | in consultation upon the execution of this 
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act, with, no doubt, some foreign ambas- 
sadors beside them, engaged, toad-like, 
—to use the figure of the poet—in spit- 
ting the venom of legitimacy into the ears 
of our government, and thus endeavouring 
to prevent this country from being what 
it was in better times, the asylum of per- 
secuted men. The hon. member ridiculed 
the idea that any danger could arise to 
this country from the presence of a hand- 
ful of foreigners. The state of the coun- 
try at present was so different from what 
it was in 1792, when this law was origi- 
nally enacted, that such an apprehension 
was quite chimerical, unless gentlemen 
imagined that a German or a Frenchman 
was likely to join a meeting at Spa-fields, 
with a view to address the mob in broken 
English, upon the benefits likely to result 
from annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage. But the fact was, that no appre- 
hension of any domestic danger gave birth 
to this bill. The real cause of its conti- 
nuance was, a desire to please foreign go- 
vernments, For this purpose the charac- 
ter of our country was lowered. It was 
notorious that the law which this bill pro- 
posed to continue, was so thought of on 
the continent, that no Englishman could 
excuse it upon any other ground than this, 
that it was only a war measure, and yet it 
was now proposed to continue it in peace, 
without any assignable reason. Here the 
hon. member took a review of the character 
of those continental states, which had ad- 
vanced their own character and interests, 
as well as benefited humanity, by affording 
asylum to the persecuted advocates of 
civil and religious liberty. He instanced 
Geneva, which received Voltaire into its 
hospitable bosom, and Holland, which 
gave shelter to such men as Erasmus and 
Bayle. But England was, in good times, 
the most distinguished nation in the world 
for this description of hospitality. Her 
character was now, however, reduced from 
that high rank. She was sunk to a level 
with the arbitrary governments. That 
congress of mighty promise, but miserable 
poset at which the noble secretary 
or foreign affairs played such a prominent 
part, had had the effect of placing the 
police of England under the correctional 
police of foreign governments. He would 
ask, whether the ambassador of France or 
Spain was not entitled to require the exe- 
cution of this law against any person dis- 
agreeable to the government of either, as 
part ofan absolute compact [hear, hear !]? 
Such a compact was indeed admitted 
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by a sort of innuendo in the speech of the 
noble lord who brought forward this bill, 
although its existence was denied else- 
where. To prove that the powers granted 
under the Alien bill had not been fairly 
exercised, he adverted to the case of 
M. Befort, who, after a residence of some 
time in England, had been abruptly or- 
dered to quit the country, though he 
was ignorant of having in any degree in- 
fringed the law, or made himself obnoxious 
to the government. As an English gen- 
tleman, anxious for the honour of his 
country, he delivered these sentiments, 
and he hoped that the feeling which ac- 
tuated him would influence every inde- 
pendent man in the House to oppose the 
measure, as being unwise, tyrannical, and 
derogatory, from the character of the 
country. 

Mr. Ellison observed, that not a single 
case of any abuse of the powers granted 
by the former act had been alleged. 
Nothing was urged but what the imagina- 
tions of honourable members suggested 
for the purpose of aspersing his majesty’s 
ministers. It was since the enactment of 
an alien bill that our humanity to foreign- 
ers had been most conspicuously displayed. 
He had little knowledge of the noble 
lord at the head of the foreign depart- 
ment, but he thought him entitled to pub- 
lic gratitude for his great services, and for 
having terminated the most tremendous 
contest in which this country had been 
engaged, by a glorious and advantageous 
peace. He considered that ministers 
from their former conduct ought to be 
again entrusted with the powers of the 
proposed measure. No solid argument 
had been brought forward against the 
bill, whilst it appeared to him to be a suffi- 
cient reason for it, that it would exclude 
from this country the outcasts of every 
other. 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that no new 
considerations had been urged in the 
course of the former debate, which called 
for any additional argument in support of 
the views taken by those who proposed 
the continuance of this measure. That 
was the only cause of the silence observed 
on his side of the House. As the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last but one had 
introduced one or two topics which had 
not been before dwelt upon, there was no 
indisposition on the part of ministers to 
enter farther into the discussion. He 


thought the circumstance of there being 
no place of refuge for emigrant foreigners 
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in other countries, was a reason rather 
for passing this bill than against it. It 
was not pointed against the admission of 
the peaceful artisan, or of persons perse- 
cuted for their religious opinions—the 
description which applied to the ancestors 
of those honourable members who had 
done themselves so much credit by the 
feelings which that recollection inspired. 
The House must be aware that it was 
against persons, of a very different charac- 
ter that the precautions of this measure 
were provided. He contended that the 
execution of the act had been universall 

confined to protect the safety of this 
country, and that it had never been put 
in force on the representation of any 
foreign government. The person who 
had been alluded to as having been sent 
out of this country under the provisions 
of this statute, came to England in the 
year 1807. He was then a dealer in pic- 
tures. In 1811 he applied for a passport 
to go abroad, when he was told that, if he 
went, he must not return during the war. 
He thought proper, however, to return; 
and from information that was afterwards 
received respecting his conduct, he was 
ordered to leave the kingdom. The fact 
was, that he first of all returned, and 
while he was here from 1812 to 1813, 
information was given by different persons, 
representing him to be engaged in impro- 
perobjects. He was accordingly removed 
trom the country in 1814, on the most 
satisfactory evidence that he could not be 
permitted to remain. It would not be 
proper for him to mention the specific 
grounds on which that person was sent 
away; but he would state, that a paper 
was found in his baggage which complete- 
ly established the necessity of sending 
him out of the country. Upon the whole, 
he felt confident that the House would 
agree in the policy of continuing this act, 
until the spirit of the French revolution 
had evaporated, and until this country 
could be rendered secure against the de- 
signs of a disaffected and dangerous class 
of persons, who were continually plotting 
the overthrow of all governments, and the 
subversion of all order in society, and who 
thought it most convenient to repair to 
this country, violating its laws, and abus- 
ing its hospitality, until their plans were 
matured and ready to be put into execu- 
tion. Men of sound principles, and of 
peaceable habits, would have nothing to 
dread from the existence of these powers 
in the hands of his majesty’s ministers ; 
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but it would deter bad men from coming 
to this country, when they knew that they 
would not be suffered to remain in it. 

Mr. Lyttelton said, that if the right hon. 
gentleman did not think proper to state 
the specific grounds on which the person 
in question had been sent away, he had 
at least admitted that the ground on 
which he was removed did not consist in 
that correspondence which was found in 
his baggage. The foreigner said that he 
underwent the most strict examination, 
and that nothing was discovered to render 
him liable to suspicion. He had not had 
the means of verifying the truth of his 
assertions, and now he had only to set 
against them the statement of the right 
hon. gentleman. To that statement he 
was sincerely disposed to give every de- 
gree of credit; but, at the same time, he 
must add, that he thought the proceedings 
in the case of M. Befort tended to illus- 
trate the vicious consequences of bills of 
this sort. He had been sent out of this 
land of freedom—this asylum, as it once 
had been, for the persecuted of all other 
countries, without any satisfactory account 
being given to the public; he had had 
only six days allowed him for packing up 
his goods, relinquishing his interests, and 
leaving the country. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that no person would 
be sent out of this country except for 
plots against the state; but, on a former 
night, an hon, gentleman (Mr. C. Grant) 
had declared, that there was something in 
the affairs of Europe which rendered it 
necessary that we should keep our eyes 
on foreigners, lest men who should medi- 
tatea revolution in France should find an 
asylum here to carry on their plots. As 
far as the fact went of half a dozen persons 
being sent out of the country, this mea- 
sure would not bear the smallest test; 
but, on the other hand, it showed the 
intolerant spirit of the British ministers. 
Let the House bear in mind, not only the 
number of men who might be sent out of 
the country, but the number of those who 
might be intimidated while they remained. 
The total number of foreigners who were 
here engaged in honest and industrious 
hubits, beneficial not only to themselves, 
but to the public in general, was, he be- 
lieved, not less than 20,000. Let the 
House, then, consider the alarm and 
terror with which that large body of per- 
sons must be continually agitated by this 
odious measure. It was, in itself, not 


only a despotic power, unworthy of the 
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times in which we lived, and hostile to 
the spirit of liberty, more particularly to 
the liberties of this free country; but a 
ower into which no inquiry had been’ 
instituted, and into which, in the present | 
temper of this House, no inquiry was | 
likely to be instituted. It was a measure | 
singularly hostile to the character, and | 
injurious to the interests, of the country. | 
His opinion of its unconstitutional and 
unjust character remained unchanged, | 
convinced as he was, that whenever a 
crisis presented itself when the public 
character of nations might be influential, 
this measure would be found to prove 
most prejudicial to the interests of Great 
Britain. 
Sir Samuel Romilly remarked, that | 
there had been nothing stated in support , 
of this bill, except what the House had 
this night heard trom a right hon. gentle- | 
man opposite, and the observations on a. 
former night of a lord of the Treasury, | 
in which there was much more of elo- | 
quence than of convincing argument and | 
reasoning. He was not surprised at the. 
course which his majesty’s ministers had 
thought proper to adopt on this occasion ; | 
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government that we had established on the 
ruins of the free and independent states 
of Europe, must be deprived of an asylum, 
on the statements made to this govern- 
ment by their own persecutors and ene- 
mies. In all these cases ministers would 
act implicitly on those representations ; 
and under that influence, the unhappy 
victims of despotism and oppression would 
be driven back from our shores. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that this mea- 
sure was intended only as a prevention 
against dangerous persons; but by this 
he meant, as it appeared, persons who had 
worshipped the goddess of Reason at one 
time, and afterwards worshipped Napoleon 
Buonaparté. It was originally stated, 
that this bill was to continue in force for 
two years only ; but the right hon. gen 
tleman had that night said that it was to 
continue till the principles of the French 
revolution had evaporated—that was, tilk 
the whole race of Buonaparté was extinct 
—till all those persons had expired who 
were supposed to entertain any friendly 
disposition to that family. It was said 
that it was a measure directed only against 
bad men. He admitted, that if his ma- 


they knew that their strength consisted, jesty’s ministers were to know the reak 


not in speaking, but in voting. He hoped | 
the House, however, would consider, that | 
those on his side who resisted this mea- | 
sure, were speaking on the behalf, and for | 
the protection of persons who had no 
representatives in that House. ‘There 
were two classes of persons to be affected 
by this bill: one class was, the foreigners 
who might seek an asylum in this country, 
the other, the foreigners who had settled 
amongst us, and had become a part of 
ourselves. As farasitrelated to foreigners 
who might come to reside in this country, 
it was to be considered on far different 
grounds than as it related to foreigners 
who had long domiciled here. In all 
that had been said on this subject by the 
other side, it was manifest, that the exe- 
cutive government could act only on the 
~~ of foreign powers in preventing 
individuals from coming here ; for whether 
they came from France, from the Nether- 
lands, or from other places, how could 
they guard themselves against such per- 
sons, but by listening to the representa- 
tions of foreign ministers? So that a 

erson who was endeavouring to shelter 

imself here from religious or political 
persecution, from the terrors of the holy 
inquisition, the tyranny of the king of 
Sardinia, or the despotism of some other 

(VOL. XXXVIII.) 


state of the case, they would not put it in 
force against good men; but the evil was 
that they proceeded on secret informa- 
tions. Whena person was brought before 


them, the same course was pursued as 


before the grand inquisitor. In Spain, he 
was asked, without knowing any thing of 
the specific charges against him, whether 
there was nothing which he had said 
against the orthodox principles of the 
Catholic religion, and the man was left to 
ponder in his mind what he could have 
said. So, in this country, after this bill. 
should be passed, the unfortunate indivi- 
dual would be asked, Had he said nothing 
against the doctrine of legitimate govern- 
ments—had he mentioned nothing against 
the family on the throne? Did any one 
really suppose that the unfortunate fo- 
reigners who might seek an asylum in this 
country could be safe under the exercise 
of such powers ? Did any one believe that 
if the ministers of Charles 2nd and James: 
2nd had been invested with similar autho- 
rity, thase monarchs would have had their 
eyes offended by the crowd of Protestants 
who fled to this country for protection ? 
No; if the same powers had existed in 
those times, the persecuted Protestants 
would not have ventured to seek an asy~ 
lum in England; but they came hither, 
(3 G) 
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because they relied on what they knew to 
be the constitution of this country; they 
relied on the character, the hospitality, 
the public iaw of the country. It had 
been said, that more protection had been 
shown to foreigners during the last five 
and twenty years, than at any former 
period. This, he would boldly affirm, was 
a false statement of history. It was 
utterly false to say, that more protection 
had been shown to persecuted individuals 
in the last twenty-five years, than during 
the reigns of James 1st and Charles Ist, 
Charles 2nd and James 2nd. The right 
hon. gentleman had said that the paper 
alluded to in the case of Mr. Befort was 
found among his baggage, just as he was 
about to be sent out of the country. Now 
it might not be difficult to explain how it 
came there. 

Mr. Bathurst begged to explain. He 
believed the fact was, that the Custom- 
house officers thought it their duty to 
examine the articles which the individual 
in question wished to take with him, and 
in doing so, they had discovered that 
paper. 

Sir Samuel Romilly thanked the right 
hon. gentleman for this explanation. It 
seemed, then, that the paper was not 
sought for, but merely discovered in 
searching the baggage, and certainly it 
would not be fit to say much against the 
delicacy of Custom-house officers. Inthe 
case of Las Cases, the papers were never 
examined: in the case of De Berenger, 
they were made use of to convict him of a 
misdemeanor, but they were most illegall 
made use of. He conceived that this 
measure, as far as it related to foreigners 
who might seek to reside here, was cal- 
culated merely to carry into execution the 
tyrannical intentions of foreign powers, 
and that we were the ready agents, the 
willing slaves of those despotic govern- 
ments. As far as related to those fo- 
reigners who had long domiciled here, 
that large description of persons who had 
been engaged in active and honest pur- 
suits, of what crime had they been con- 
victed that they should be put out of the 
protection of the law? Were any of 
them to be driven from this country be- 
cause ministers might be told on secret 
information, that they were Buonapartists 
in their heart—that they wished to over- 
throw the dynasty of the Bourbons? He 
begged to recall to the recollection of the 
House the sound principles laid down in 
the speech of an hon. gentleman (Mr. F. 
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Douglas) on a former night—a speech, 
indeed, which had remained unanswered 
a speech which the noble lord opposite 
had deemed unworthy of reply—but a 
= which he (sir S. Romilly) consi- 
ered to be one of the most ae and ef- 
fective speeches that had ever been heard 
within the walls of that House. It was 
said, that if these powers were to be 
granted, they could not be in better hands 
than in those of the noble secretary of 
state for the home department (lord Sid- 
mouth.) Sir Samuel said, he was against 
tyranny in any hands. It was not his 
business to pay compliments to any man 
and therefore he said that he thought 
these powers in very bad hands. He re- 
spected the private character of that 
noble lord; he was ready to acknowledge 
his integrity and worth as a private indi- 
vidual; but the noble lord now stood be- 
fore them as a public man, and in that 
character he could not give him any ap- 
probation. He had never seen in him 
any regard for liberty ; he had never wit- 
nessed in that noble lord any veneration 
or respect for the good sound principles 
of our recorded constitution. When he 
considered the manner in which the noble 
lord had suspended the Habeas Corpus 
act; when he reflected on his refusal to 
hear the petitions of the unfortunate per- 
sons who had been imprisoned under that 
suspension ; when he remembered, that, 
after all, he had sought to cover the acts 
of himself and his colleagues by a bill of 
indemnity, founded on the report of a 
secret committee chosen by themselves, 
and furnished only with such evidence as 
they chose to adduce, there was no man 
in whose hands he should be more unwil- 
ling to intrust the exercise of the powers 
of the alien bill. Let the House, too, re- 
member, that his majesty’s ministers had 
on all occasions refused an inquiry into 
the manner in which thuse powers had 
been exercised. This was a most fatal 
blow to the character of this country ; and, 
he could not but reflect, that when we 
should have lost all our liberties, we should 
not even have the compassion of any na- 
tion in the world, because it is be 
said, that a people who were so regardless 
of the liberties of others did not deserve 
to enjoy their own. [Loud cheering. ] 
Mr. Serjeant Copley said, he could not 
allow this question to go to the vote with- 
out offering a few observations upon it, 
as he considered it one of great importance 
to the country. In taking the subject be- 
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fore them into consideration, they should 
inquire whether the Alien bill was an in- 
fringement of the domestic policy of the 
country? or whether, by its adoption, they 
would depart from the constitution of their 
ancestors? For this purpose, it would 
also be necessary to see what the conse- 
quences of not carrying the bill might be. 
lt was stated, that a power of sending fo- 
reigners out of the country was one which 
ought not to be allowed to rest in the go- 
vernment. If this was to be the case, then 
there was no power by which an influx of 
foreigners, however great that influx might 
be, could be prevented. Then the ques- 
tion arose as to what was likely to be the 
consequence of not passing this bill, and 
what description of persons were likely to 
be introduced into the country in its ab- 
sence? He wished to meet the question 
fairly and broadly, and should state, that 
by rejecting such a measure, they opened 


a door by which all persons who might be 
exiled from the continent, either for the | 
infamy of their conduct, or the dangerous | 
tendency of their politics, were to be ad- 
titted into this country—and this was to | 
be done without giving government any > 
power by which the admission of nel ! 
persons could be regulated, or their evil | 
practices put an end to. Let the House | 
examine, for a moment, what sort of per- | 
sons they were about to admit if they re- | 
jected the bill. They were about to har- | 
bour in this country a set of persons from | 
the continent, who were educated in, and 
who had supported, all the horrors of the 
French revolution; persons, who were 
likely to extend in this country that in- 
flamed and turbulent spirit by which they 
themselves were actuated; persons who 
did not possess either morality or prin- 
ciple, and who could not be expected to_ 
respect those qualities in this country | 
[Hear! from the opposition]. He was | 
expressing the opinions which he felt on | 
the question, and was aware that those 

opinions were not acceptable to some hon. | 
members on the other side of the House— | 
[loud cries of Hear, hear! from all sides]. 
He should repeat, that he expressed him- | 
self as he felt on the subject; and in doing | 
so, he should not be disturbed by any 
clamour which might be raised on the 
other side of the House, as there was not 
one who knew him but was aware, that the 
observations which he made were the re- 
sult of his conviction as to the line of con- 
duct which ought to be pursued on the 
present occasion. If no Alien bill existed, 
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there might, and probably would, be an 
influx into this country of that class of per- 
sons to which he alluded. He knew that 
the great mass of the English population 
were well affected to the laws and the con- 
stitution of the country; but the House 
was aware—and if not, their eyes must be 
shut—that there still existed in England 
a sufficient number of disaffected persons 
to disturb its quiet ; a set of persons who, 
possessing the will to disturb the public 
peace, might, by such a junction as that 
of a set of disaffected foreigners, be stimu- 
lated to acts of outrage and disturbance. 
It was known that those disaffected per- 
sons, most likely to seek shelter here, 
were men who had a natural aversion to 
England ; persons who, from their earliest 
age, were impressed with a wish to over- 
power this country; and he was not so 
hazardous a politician as to throw a quan- 
tity of combustible matter into the coun- 
try, in order to see how much we could 
bear without exploding. He did not wish 
to make the experiment as to the quan- 
tity of poison which the body could inhale 
without destroying the constitution. It 
was imperative on this country to be 


' cautious how they made themselves the 


theatre of action, by which other states 
might be injured, and by which the con- 
stitution itself might be finally overturned. 
It had been found necessary to guard the 
internal peace of the country against dis- 
turbances—why not the external also? If 
foreigners were to have free egress into 
England, without vesting government with 
a power to remove them, they would be 
sanctioning attacks on other states, and 
embroiling themselves in quarrels, in which 


they had no right to interfere. It had 
| been said, that there was no cause which 


made such a bill necessary, and that the 
fears entertained on the subject were chi- 
merical and absurd; but it was impossible 
not to recollect, that the same language 
had been used on the other side of the 
House in 1816; and notwithstanding that, 
they saw what had happened since that 


‘period. It was so fully in their recoliec- 


tion, that he did not feel it necessary to 
repeat it; indeed, he should not have al- 
luded to it at all, were it not to show that 
the prophecies of the hon. members who 
now, as well as in 1816, opposed the bill, 
were not to be relied on implicitly. In 
1793, similar arguments had been used; 
but the country, by not acting on those 
arguments, had avoided all the horrors 


into which they would otherwise’ have 
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been plunged, as a neighbouring country 
had been. An observation had been made 
which he felt it necessary to notice; 
namely, that the adoption of the present 
measure would be a departure from the 
ancient principles of the constitution. On 
this subject he should say a few words, 
and he should state, that the arguments 
on this point had been pressed with an in- 
genuity and talent calculated to make a 
strong impression in its favour at first 
view, but which could not be maintained 
on acool inquiry into the subject. It had 
been said that the measure had a tendency 
to contravene the law, and that it had its 
rise in a wish to accord with the policy of 
other countries. It had been found ne- 
cessary, to the peace and well-being of 
this country, to arm the executive with 
such a power, and it was necessary, to the 
fulfilment of its treaties, that it should be 
acted upon. But it was found, that suffi- 
cient power had not been given to govern- 
ment; and in 1802 a clause was added, 
granting a farther power, by which go- 
vernment could arrest foreigners, and send 
them to their own countries. How then 
could it be said, that the bill contravened 
the law? It had been said, that if the 
Crown had formerly possessed such a 

ower, there would be instances found of 
its having been exercised, and that James 
2nd would, if such power existed, have 
availed himself of it at the time of the re- 
yocation of the edict of Nantes, in order 
to prevent the crowds of Protestants from 
landing on these shores, But it should be 
recollected, that it was good policy of that 
monarch not to do so, though the power 
was vested in him; any argument on that 
point could not, therefore, ayail. In the 
time of Henry 4th, there was an in- 
stance of an order having been issued, 
commanding the passage-keepers, as they 
were called, not to allow the landing of 
aliens in the country, until examined. In 
queen Elizabeth’s reign also, a similar 
power was exercised. In 1571, this power 
was exercised at the time of Norfolk’s 
conspiracy, In 1574 and 1575, it ap- 
peared that foreigners had been sent from 
the country. This was matter of fact, 

roved against assertion on the other side 
ofthe House. As far as he had heard the 
arguments on both sides, it was generally 
allowed, that the power vested in the le- 
gislature. The question then was, with 
what part of the legislature did it vest? 
Jt appeared clear, that it must be in the 
executive, as there only could it be regu- 
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larly exercised. It was, in fact, analogous 
to different other branches of the prero- 
gative. If asafe conduct was required, it 
vested with the Crown; if a licence of re- 
sidence was to be given, the Crown had 
the power of granting it; the bill before 
them then being similar, ought to be vest- 
ed in the same hands. The Alien bill was 
not introduced for the purpose of vesting 
the Crown with any new authority ; it only 
went to regulate a power already pos- 
sessed, and to give effect to a branch of 
the prerogative, the existence of which 
was not disputed. And let the House 
reflect for a moment, what operation the 
present bill was likely to have. By that 
bill the alien was called upon to sign a cer- 
tificate which no honest man could refuse 
todo, and then he was undisturbed. But 
the House was aware that the Crown had 
the power, previous to the bill being en- 
acted, of sending aliens out of the coun- 
try, which might be done by a common 
law proceeding ; therefore no new power 
was sought for. Another objection was, 
that the bill might operate to the injury of 

ersons not aliens; but if this argument 
had any force in this instance, it would 
make against every existing law, as there 
was none by which it was not possible that 
innocent persons might be injured. If, 
however, a person not an alien was brought 
within the operation of this bill, such per- 
son might easily obtain redress by making 
affidavit, and by obtaining a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus. The arguments used on the 
other side of the House, were, he be- 
lieved, the best which the question ad- 
mitted of; but they were such as, when 
canvassed, would be found not to contain 
any solidity. This was his view of the 
question. The Crown having, as he before 
observed, the power, and the bill being 


only to regulate that power, he should 
certainly support it, unless it was proved, 
that such a measure was not necessary, 
!and that he conceived had not yet been 
done. 

Sir James Mackintosh, although pleased 
by the manner, and gratified by the dis- 
play of talents so promising on the part of 
the hon. and learned gentleman, must 
nevertheless enter his solemn protest 
against the doctrines and principles pro- 
mulgated by the hon. and learned 
member that evening. Those who op- 
posed the bill did not wish to deprive the 
Crown of any of its ancient prerogatives, 
but those who supported it wished to ex- 


tend them; an extension which he, and 
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those who thought with him, said was not 
called for by the circumstances of the 
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manifested on the subject. But that 
compliment, or that sneer, might have 
times. The hon. and learned gentleman | been spared; for he did not believe that 
had been compelled, in support of his | a single honourable gentleman had taken 
argument, to resort to cases that had oc- a part in the discussions on the present 
curred four hundred years ago, when the bill, who was a member of the House in 
Crown assumed the right of pressing men | 1793. At the same time he could assure 
on land for the army, when a system of | the hon. and learned gentleman, that he, 
villainage and the writ de heretico combu- | for one, would never be ashamed to adopt 
vendo existed. Such was the argument | the principles, or revere the memory, of 
which the hon. and learned gentleman | those who opposed the Alien bill in 1793. 
had, in the nineteenth century, adduced _ Whatever posterity might think of the 
to the House of Commons. As to the | various events of those times and the pre- 
cases dug out of the State Paper-office | sent, he was sure they would not say that 
since the time of Elizabeth, they amounted { too much had been done in the way of re- 
to nothing. It should be recollected, that | sistance to the power of ‘he Crown—that 
Scotland was at that time divided on the , the prerogative of the Crown was too 
disputes between queen Mary and her son | small, or that it had been weakened by 
James, and the law which sent foreigners what had passed in the course of the last 
from the country was enacted because five and twenty years. He was perfectly 
they were supposed to be friendly to at a loss to know to what events the hon. 
Mary queen of Scots, whom they consi- | and learned gentleman alluded, as havin 

dered the lawful queen of this country. | occurred since the year 1816, and as 
He denied that the power of the Crown having falsified the predictions of those 
to banish aliens by proclamation was | who opposed the bill of that day. What 
legal; and the best proof that it was not danger or alarm had since arisen from 
80, was that no one had been prosecuted | aliens? What had occurred to induce us 


for refusing obedience to it. The hon. 
and learned gentleman asserted, that a 
power existed in the supreme authority | 
of the state to banish aliens. Yes—and 
the hon. and learned gentleman might 
have said with equal justice, that a power | 
existed in the supreme authority of the 
state to banish natives. But when the 
hon. and learned gentleman proceeded to. 
argue, that therefore the power must be 
vested in the sovereign, his position was 
untenable. The power sometimes assumed 
by the monarch of issuing proclamations | 
having the force of laws had been re-— 
peatedly called in question. Every body | 
recollected that lord Mansfield, when a 
proclamation was issued by the Crown 
forbidding the exportation of grain, called 
the period during which that proclama- 
tion existed, ‘a forty days tyranny,” 
and on that occasion exhibited the single 
instance in his life in which he was the | 
friend of liberal and constitutional prin- 
ciples, while, on the same occasion, lord 
Chatham exhibited the single instance in 
his life in which he was their enemy. The 
constitution had provided the means of 
creating that declaratory power whenever 
necessary, without any such assumption | 
of it by the Crown. ‘The hon. and learned 
gentleman had spoken of the consistency 
which honourable gentlemen on his (sir 


4, Mackintosh’s) side of the House had 


again to suspend that asylum which ought 
always to exist interchangeably among 
the nations of Europe for a vanquished 
political party, and which it was formerly 
the pride and the glory of England to hold 
out to the world? One of the most extra- 


_ ordinary positions that had been advanced 


in the course of the discussions on this 
subject, and one than which he could 
not conceive any thing more pregnant 
with danger to the tranquillity of the 
country, was, that we ought to be satisfied 
of the moral character of those who were 
exiles from other countries on political 
grounds. The consequence of such a 
principle would be, that when we received 
any exiles from a foreign country, we 
should, in the approbation of their mora- 
lity, involve a condemnation of their own 
government. But he confessed that he 
felt ashamed at witnessing the indifference 
with which the House seemed to regard 
the fate of these unprotected individuals. 
That fate was viewed with ease, and even 
with gaiety. Nor was he less ashamed at 
witnessing the indifference with which the 
House listened to these and to all similar 
arguments. For the honour of parlia- 


ment, he would no longer expose argu- 
ments that had for their object the 
support of liberal principles to the con- 
tempt and derision with which it seemed 


the wish of the majority of that House to 
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load them. But he would intreat the 
House to reflect on what might be the 
consequences of the present measure. 
Here was a bill to exclude from this great 
empire three newspapers (amongst others, 
the Yellow Dwarf), and thirty-eight exiles. 
Suppose at a future period some horrible 
tyrant should arise on the continent, from 
whose barbarity hundreds and thousands 
of human beings took refuge in this coun- 
try; and suppose he were to require that 
we should give them up; what answer 
could our minister for foreign affairs (if 
it was desirable, as it might be, to pre- 
serve peace), make to such a demand? 
He could not, as lord Liverpool had said 
to M. Otto, or M. Andreossi, when the 
French government made a similar re- 
quest with regard to Mr. Peltier, say, and 
say with pride, that the British govern- 
ment had not the power to comply with 
it; for the answer would be, that if an 
alien bill were passed in 1818 to exclude 
three newspapers and 36 exiles, surely one 
could be passed for the more extensive 
purpose then required. Suppose the con- 
test in South should end unfa- 
vourably for the people (which God 
forbid 1) and the vob of superstition and 
er should again be imposed on 
them; and suppose, after the expiration 
of the present bill, a few of the unfortu- 
nate men who had been in vain contend- 
ing for the liberties of their country, were 


tc take refuge in this country, would not | 
Spain, if she applied to have them given | 
up, have a right to say, in the event of, 
| kingdom without molestation, ‘ nisi antea 


our refusal, that we did not treat her as 
we had treated other powers? Suppose 
those unfortunate gentlemen, the leaders 
of the first Cortes of Spain, who had been 
in ae for the last two years, and 
whose fate had not been touched upon in 
the House during that period, because the 
noble lord said that it might possibly 
render it more severe, were to escape 
from those dungeons, and Spain should 
claim them—we must choose between the 
risk of occasioning at least a coolness on 
the part of the Spanish government, and 
the horrible step of expelling those excel- 
lent persons from our shores. It was ex- 
traordinary to reflect, that in the year 
1811 the Cortes was recognized by treaty 
as the constitutional government of Spain. 
By Russia it was so recognized, and the 
Spanish Cortes actually ordered Te Deum 
to be sung for that expulsion of Buona. 
parté from Russia, which was to be the 
cause of plunging its best members into 
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hopeless captivity. Should they now 
escape, and should they, knowing the tra- 
ditional character of England as a model 
of liberty, and an asylum for the perse- 
cuted, come over hither, they would here 
meet with the Alien bill, and they would 
find that they were released from their 
dungeons only to become, in all proba+ 
bility, the subjects of a quarrel between 
Spain and Great Britain. In Russia they 
might obtain a secure asylum. Of all the 
prodigious occurrences of the present age, 
one not the least extraordinary was, that 
Muscovy should be thus at the head of 
just and liberal principles, and England at 
the head of prejudice and intolerance 
(Hear, hear!]. The hon. and learned 
gentleman concluded his very eloquent 
speech by declaring his principles to be 
in decided opposition to the present bill. 

The Attorney General contended, that 
the bill had merely for its object to grant 
the King that authority to send indivi- 
dual aliens out of the kingdom without 
proclamation, which he possessed by 
common law to send all individuals out 
of the kingdom by proclamation. With- 
out an alien act, the Crown had no in- 
fluence over individual aliens, whatever 
were their principles, designs, or con- 
duct ; but by the common law the pre- 
rogative gave the King a power to order 
them all out of the country. He was 
surprised to hear this principle disputed, 
as even Magna Charta recognized the 
right of the King over aliens, by enacting 
that alien merchants might reside in the 


rohibiti fuerint,”” a phrase which plainly 
implied that they might be prevented 
from entering the kingdom, or ordered 
out of it by royal authority. When sub- 
jects left the kingdom it belonged to the 
sovereign to call them back by proclama- 
tion; and, by analogy, the same power 
extended over foreigners to order them 
away. The King had no power in the 
latter case to take up aliens, and send 
them away—a power which was proposed 
to be given by this bill. He was obliged 
to follow the more circuitous plan of 
issuing a proclamation, and if it was not 
obeyed, to prosecute the persons who 
neglected it, for disobedience. The hon. 
gentlemen who opposed this bill had mis- 
represented its nature, by calling it an 
act directed against foreigners, and in- 
tended to render their residence here 
less secure: it enacted nothing against 
aliens ; it conferred nothing on the Crown 


| 
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but the proper exercise of its acknow- 
ledged prerogative. The question was 
therefore reduced to one of expediency ; 
and he would ask, would it be safe, 
would it be politic, after the events of 
the last twenty-five years, to return im- 
mediately to the state of law on this 
subject that existed before 1793? The 
House had heard much from an hon. and 
learned gentleman on the debates which 
took place when the alien bill of that 
period was discussed ; but, in opposition 
to the tendency of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s argument, he would say, that 
the opponents of the measure at that time 
did not, like its opponents now, deny the 
King’s right by proclamation to order 
foreigners to depart the realm. The 
same line of reasoning was then followed 
as on the present occasion with regard to 
the expediency or the policy of the bill, but 
all concurred in the principle of the royal 

rerogative on which it was founded. 

hose even who had then opposed the 
act on the only proper ground—its expe- 
diency and necessity—he was sure, on an 
impartial view of subsequent events, 
would now acknowledge that, however 
inconsistent it had appeared with their 
views or principles at the time, it had 
afterwards proved itself to be one of the 
wisest and most beneficial acts that had 
ever passed the legislature, by saving us 
from those revolutionary horrors to which 
other nations had been subject. The 
powers then granted had been exercised 
with impartiality, and had not, as had 
been stated by an hon. and learned gen- 
tleman on a former night, been directed 
more against one class of Frenchmen than 
another. The bill now before the House 
would be used with the same impartiality, 
as it was justified on the same grounds 
of expediency. It violated no principle 
of law, of hospitality, or of humanity. It 
could not be viewed with an hostile eye 
by foreigners as any injury to their rights. 
It was merely intended for self-protec- 
tion ; and if it was not passed, our cha- 
racter would not be raised, while our 
humanity _ be despised and our 
policy derided by foreigners. 

The question being put, “ That the 
Speaker do leave the chair,” the House 
divided : 

Noes 32 
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List of the Minority. 
Barham, J. F. Langton W. G. 
Barnett, James Leader, Wm. 
Burroughs, sir W. Lemon, sir Wm. 
Byng, G. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Campbell, gen. Newport, sir J. 
Carter, John Philips, G. 
Caulfield, hon. H. Rancliffe, lord 
Duncannon, visc. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Douglas, hon. F.S. Romilly, sir S. 
Fazakerly, N. Sharp, R. 
Folkestone, visct. Smith, John 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Tavistock, marquis 
Grant, J. P. Wilson, Thos, 
Gordon, R. Wood, alderman 
Hamilton, lord A. TELLERS. 
Howorth, H. Bennet, hon. H. G, 
Heron, sir Robt. Lyttelton, hon. W. 


Jervoise, G. P. 


The House then went intothe committee, 
when Mr. Barham moved, that the blank 
respecting the duration of the bill be filled 
up with one year instead of two. A divi- 
sion took place on the original question. 
Ayes, 90; Noes, 24; Majority for two 
years, 66. Mr. J. P. Grant proposed a 
clause, giving the power to an alien, who 
was ordered to leave the country, to spe- 
cify within a week the port to which he 
wished to go, and to be transported thither 
in any vessel that may sail to that port 
within a month, he remaining in the inte- 
rim in safe custody. Sir S. Romilly pro- 
posed to add to the clause in which the 
duration of. the bill was fixed for two 
years, the following words, ‘ except as 
far as relates to foreigners who have been 
resident in this country since the Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1814.” Mr. Brogden the chair- 
man, and the Speaker, expressed it to be 
their opinion, that as the bill was merely 
to continue an existing act, and as no in- 
structions had been given by the House 
to the committee to receive such clauses 
or amendments, they could not be re- 
ceived in that stage of the proceeding, 
although they might be introduced on the 
report, or on the third reading. Mr. J. 
P. Grant and Sir S. Romilly acquiesced 
in this decision, and intimated their inten- 
tion of proposing their respective amend- 
ments in a future stage of the bill. The 
House then resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 20. 

New Cuurcues Buitpinc 
The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on this bill. On the first clause 
being read, 
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Lord Holland observed, that when he 
stated his objections to a grant of the 
public money, under the present circum- 
stances of the country, for the purpose 
of this bill, he had intimated his opinion 
that the funds required for carrying the 
bill into effect a to be supplied by the 
church itself. When he stated this, he was 
not aware that in the present reign, and in 
his own time, a precedent for the practice 
he recommended had been established. 
There was, however, an act of the 37th 
Geo. $rd by which the emoluments of two 
prebends of Lichfield were sequestered 
for the purpose of repairing the cathedral. 
Now, though the bill to which he alluded 
might be regarded as a private bill, he 
saw no reason why the principle should 
not be adopted in the present measure, 
and applied to the benefit of the public. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that the measure to which the noble lord 
had referred was resorted to for the ad- 
vantage of the individual church from 
which the sequestration of the prebends 
had been made. This was a very diffe- 
rent case from a measure which had in 
view the supplying of a general deficiency 
of churches by building new ones. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought it must 

be evident, that a measure of the kind 
proposed by the noble Jord would produce 
a mere mite towards the expense required 
for the measure now under consideration. 
The precedent he recommended could not 
be adopted to an extent which would be in 
any way useful, without its operating 
seriously to injure the interests of the 
church. 
- Lord Grenville could not admit the 
propriety of the precedent referred to by 
his noble friend. Whatever fairness there 
might be in the sequestration of prebends 
for the repair of a church, the principle 
did not apply to the building of new 
churches. It was besides objectionable on 
account of the great extent to which that 
principle must be carried to render it use- 
ful; for the object of the bill could not 
be accomplished without a sacrifice of a 
more serious nature than that which would 
be occasioned by the grant in this bill. 

Lord Holland was aware that the pre- 
cedent to which he had called their lord- 
ships attention did not exactly apply ; but 
when the country was called upon, under 
_ the pressure of so many difficulties, to 
make so large a sacrifice as that required, 
he was of opinion that a church so richly 
endowed as the church of England was, 
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ought to be expected to supply from its 
own bosom some of the means required 
to carry into effect this bill. Heacknow- 
ledged the justice of the distinction point- 
ed out by his noble friend, but there was 
notwithstanding still some analogy be- 
tween the case he had pointed out and 
the object of the present bill. At an 
rate, the sequestration of these prebends 
was a complete answer to the assertion, 
that the whole church establishment was 
not more than the good of the country re- 

uired. If that was the case, how could 
this sequestration have been agreed to in 
1796? 

On the clause, limiting the powers of 
the commissioners to the building of 
churches, so as to afford the greatest pos- 
sible accommodation to the largest number 
of persons, 

ord Grenville expressed a doubt whe- 
ther the words were sufficiently ex- 
lanatory of what were the intentions of 
its framers. He agreed that to afford the 
greatest possible accommodation to the 
largest number of persons, ought to be a 
primary principle; but whilst he depre- 
cated all useless splendor in the building 
of churches, he thought it of importance, 
that that mode should be adopted whick 
was best calculated to inspire devotion, 
and which was characteristic of the es- 
tablished church—that there should be a 
decent decoration, and not that the mere 
unqualified principle should be acted upon, 
of providing room for a large assemblage 
of individuals. 

The Earl of Liverpool entirely agreed 
with the noble baron in the view he had 
taken of this clause, and was decidedly of 
opinion, that though the providing the 
greatest possible accommodation for the 
largest number of persons ought to be a 
leading principle, and though he was 
wholly and completely adverse to incur- 
ring a heavy expense for mere splendor 
(the evil effects of which were manifested 
in the execution of the act of queen Anne), 
yet there ought to be that decent decora- 
tion which would mark the character of 
the established church ; and should it fall 
to his lot to have any concern in the exe- 
cution of this act, he should certainly so 
interpret it, that interpretation being, he 
had no doubt, thoroughly consistent with 
the intentions of the Rossen of the bill. 


Lord Holland was far from being an 
enemy to ornamental architecture, and 
thought it might be displayed in churches 

as well as other public edifices ; but, under 
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the particular circumstances of this bill, 
he should object to any superfluity which 
was likely to create an occasion for calling 
for farther sacrifices from the public. It 
was a principle, that acts of parliament 
should be interpreted by the fair construc- 
tion of the words they contained, and not 
by any inferences of what had been the 
intention of those who passed them ; and 
he confessed that, for his part, he liked 
the literal meaning of the words of the 
present clause much better than the ex- 
lanation of them which the two noble 
ords had attempted to give. Such ex- 
planations might afford the commissioners 
a pretext for extravagant expenditure, on 
the ground that they had followed what 
they understood to be the intention of the 
legislature. Besides, their lordships stood 
in a particular situation with respect to a 
bill of this kind. How did they know but 
that the other House had worded the 
clause in the manner in which it stood, 
precisely for the purpose of preventing 
its being understood in the sense which 
the explanation of the noble lord would 
give it? 

The Earl of Harrowby observed, that 
parliament would have the opportunity of 
controlling the proceedings of the com- 
missioners, and checking either too great 
economy on the one hand, or too much 

rofusion on the other. He was de- 
cidedly hostile to incurring unnecessary 
expense for splendor, but he never could 
agree, that it was intended by this bill 
merely to erect four walls like a barn, 
solely upon the principle of affording the 
pe possible accommodation to the 
argest number of persons. He certainly 
thought there “a to be that decent de- 
toration which should mark the charac- 
ter of the established church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that although he was very far from wishing 
that money should be expended in any 
way that might appear to be unnecessary, 
he trusted their laedshipe would not for- 
get the object of the present bill. Even 
the humble spire of the village church in- 
dicated the purposes to which it was dedi- 
cated. If edifices were erected which de- 
parted so far from the style of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture that they might be mis- 
taken for places devoted to another use, 
he conceived that one object of the pre- 
sent bill would be entirely lost sight of. 
As little was he disposed to recommend a 
superfluous expenditure; but when allu- 
#10n was made to the churches erected in 
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the reign of queen Anne, and in which, 
erhaps, the system of decoration had 
a carried too far, it appeared to him 
that one material point was forgotten, 
namely, that the churches then erected 
were not built merely to accommodate 
the people of London and Westminster, 
but were designed to remain as lasting 
ornaments of their cities. He was satis- 
fied, that while their lordships paid a due 
attention to the accommodation of the 
frequenters of the Established Church, in 
point of room, they would not neglect an 
adherence to that mode of building which 
characterised the reformed church of 
England from churches where that reform 
was carried too far. 
The Bill then went through the Com- 
mittee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 20. 


Contacious Fever 1N LonpDon 
CommiTTEE.] Mr. Bennet in presenting 
a Report from the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of Con- 
tagious Fever in the Metropolis, said, he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to this important subject. It appeared, 
that during last year, the cases of fever 
had increased to nearly seven times their 
former number. There was only one 
establishment in the metropolis for the re- 
ception of fever patients solely. It was 
instituted in 1802, and from very small 
beginnings, had grown to be a con- 
siderable establishment. It was however 
by no means egual to the wants of the 
metropolis. The House would learn with 
some surprise, that it was the practice in 
all the hospitals of the metropolis to mix 
contagious fever patients with ordinary fe- 
ver patients. The consequence was, that 
fever was generated in the hospitals, and 
that persons affected with ordinary fevers 
frequently caught these contagious fevers. 
It appeared, that in these hospitals, not 
only had the contagion been caught by 
patients, but that nurses, attendants, stu- 
dents, and even physicians had also caught 
it. The species of medical police, as it 
was called, applicable to fever hospitals, 
was very different from that of ordinary 
hospitals. It was a truth, that 


the hospitals in the metropolis were by 
no means equal to the wants of the popu- 
lation. There was not an hospital in the 
metropolis which did not every week tura 


from its doors a great many appiicants. 
(3H) 
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It appeared, that at some of the principal 
hospitals, four cases out of five were 
weekly refused. By increasing the means 
of the fever hospital, not only would per- 
sons who could not now obtain admission 
into any hospital, be received, but a mate- 
rial relief would be experienced by other 
hospitals which were ill adapted for cases 
of contagion. The committee thought 
fit te recommend to government, the grant 
of a small sum of money to extend the 
accommoé¢ations of the fever hospital. 
Government had thought fit to give 
1,000/. towards this object. Its expenses 
had risen last year from 500/. to 1,7002. ; 
aod the number of patients from between 
70 and 80 to 700 and upwards. The 
committee recommended that government 
should grant an additional sum of 2,0001,, 
making in all 3,000/. This would increase 
the accommodation from sixty-nine to one 
hundred beds, which from calculation ap- 
peared to them sufficient to answer the 
wants of the metropolis. In recommend- 


ing this grant, the committee were fully | 
aware, that it was in general better to. 
leave the relief of distress to private cha- 
rity ; but, ina case like the present, where | 
a disease originating in the dwellings of 


the poor spread rapidly, and affected all 
classes of society, it became necessary to 
lgse no time in arresting the progress of 
contagion. He should at present merely 
move that the Report be printed.— 
Ordered. 


EpucaTion oF THE Poor BItt.] 
Mr. Brougham, in moving the third read- 
ing of this Bill, said, he wished to mention 
a circumstance which he had not stated in 
the former discussion. The bill itsclf only 


went to inguiry and report: but, unques- , 


tionably, it was his intention, after the in- 
quiry had been gone into, to ground farther 
legislative proceedings on it; and it was 
not in his plan to wait till the whole inquiry 
was gone into. As soon as one report was 
received, which must be in six months by 
the act, if he should not enter on any 
gencral measure respecting the planting 
of schools or otherwise, he should at any 
rate, ground on the first report such mea- 
sures as might be necessary in aid of the 
law. It would be a very fecble remedy 
for so great an evil to send all these 
abuses to a court of equity.—The Bill was 
then read a third time, and passed. 


OF PRIviILEGE—THOMAS 
FERGUSON REPRIMANDED.] Lord A. 


Statute Law of Scotland. [836 


Hamilton moved the order of the day for 
bringing Thomas Ferguson to the bar of 
the House, in order to his being dis- 
charged. He observed at the same time 
that had it been consistent with the practice 
of the House, he should also have moved 
that erguson be reprimanded. But as it 
was understood to be the rule and prac- 
tice of the House, that the party offend- 
ing should be reprimanded from the chair, 
he should simply move, that T. Ferguson 
be brought to the bar of the House in 
order to his being discharged. 

Thomas Ferguson was accordingly 
brought to the bar, where he received a 
Reprimand from Mr. Speaker, and was 
ordered to be discharged out of custody, 

aying his fees. ‘The Reprimand was as 
ollows: 

“ Thomas Ferguson; This House hav- 
ing received the report from the commit- 
tee of privileges, respecting a letter writ- 
ten by you to a voter of the county of 
Lanark, to influence his vote in the elec- 
tion of a member to serve in parliament, 
did resolve, that in writing and sending 
such letter you were guilty of a corrupt 
attempt to subvert the freedom and inde- 
pendence of election, and a high breach 
of the privileges of this House; and for 
that a sie you were committed to his 
majesty’s gaol of Newgate. Your petition 
has since been received; and in considera- 
tion of your full and entire acknowledg- 
ment of your offence, and of the contrition 
you have expressed for it, and trustin 


that what you have already suffered will 


operate both as a warning to yourself and 
an example to others; this House is dis- 
posed to extend to you its lenity as far 
as is consistent with its justice; and now 
to relieve you from farther imprisonment : 
I am to acquaint you, you are discharged, 
upon payment of your fees.” 

Ordered, nem. con., That what has been 
now said by Mr. Speaker in reprimanding 
Thomas Macs be entered on the 
Journals of this House. 


Statute Law oF Scotianp.] Sir 
John Newport said, it would be in the re- 
collection of many members, that some 
time since the first ee officer of the Crown 
for Scotland, had stated in this House, 
that certain acts of parliament in Scotland 
had gone into desuetude; that the su- 
preme court of law in Scotland had the 
and of pronouncing what acts of the 
egislature were, and what were not in 
force ; and that it was so well known that 
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such a power was exercised by the lords 
of session, that no man from that part of 
the country could be ignorant of it. Now, 
as it was important that the people of 
Scotland, as well as the people of other 
arts of the empire, should know by what 
aws they were bound, and for that pur- 

ose that they should look to the Statute- 
ook, and not to the proceedings of courts 
of judicature, it was important to know 
what laws were, and what were not, in 
desuetude. This was important, not 
merely to the people of Scotland, but also 
to the people of the other parts of the 
empire who might have connexions with 
them. One ground that was stated for a 
law’s not being acted on was so extraordi- 
nary, that it could not fail to astonish the 
House : a law was considered as in desue- 
tude, and no longer binding, when for a 
long time it had not been acted on; so 
that in proportion as a statute had been 
operative in the prevention of crime, in 
that proportion was it to be considered a 
nullity. It was stated farther, that in 
some particular instances, some parts of 
an act were in desuetude while other parts 
were in force. Whatever opinion might 
be entertained of the absurdity of some of 
the Scotch statutes, it belonged to the 
legislature, and to the legislature alone, to 
repeal the law; and if a court of law 
thought fit to erect themselves into a le- 
gislature, it was full time to warn them 
that they had exceeded their duty. He 
concluded with moving, ** That the Lords 
of Session, the Judges of the court of Jus- 
ticiary, and Barons of the Exchequer of 
Scotland, be directed to cause to be 
made out and presented to the House of 
Commons, within six weeks after the 
commencement of the ensuing Session of 
Parliament, a Statement of such parts of 
the Statute Law of Scotland, or of the 
United Kingdom, as the courts of justice 
of Scotland have declared or considered to 
be in desuetude, and no longer binding 
on the people of that part of the United 
Kingdom; together with a statement of 
the authorities on which they have 
grounded such decisions.” 

Mr. Bathurst admitted, that it must ap- 
pear strange to the ears of Englishmen, 
that in any part of these kingdoms there 
should exist a doubt as to the effect and 
operation of the existing statutes of the 
realm. That part of the statutes of Scot- 
land were in desuetude could not be de- 
nied, although it had already appeared, 
that the assumption that they were in de- 
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suetude had proceeded upon the autho- 
rity of the opinions and decisions of the 
judges and first legal characters of that 
part of the empire. He certainly thought 
there was sufficient ground for the intro- 
duction of a bill to remedy the evil, with- 
out calling for the statement moved for by 
the right hon. baronet. At any rate, the 
words “ or consider,” should be left out 
of the motion. 

Mr. Abercromby said it was a most im- 
portant question, whether courts should 
continue a practice by which they could 
silently subvert the laws of parliament, 
and that the judges should consider whe- 
ther laws were or were not in desue- 
tude, and no longer binding. This matter 
was fit for parliamentary consideration, 
As to-bringing in a bill upon it, he must 
say, he thought it essential to have, first, 
the necessary returns, in order to know 
what laws had, and what had not, been 
considered as having fallen into desuetude. 
With that knowledge, the House would 
be competent to found some proceeding, 
It was quite a parliamentary usage to in- 
quire of the judges for information which 
they were the best enabled to afford. As 
to the words “ or considered,” he thought 
they should remain in the motion, as 
meaning that the judges were called upon 
to consider and state what laws they had 
declared in desuetude, and the principles 
on which they so held them. It appeared 
right, for the sake both of the judges and 
of the House, that the principles of the 
regulations of the courts should be stated. 

Mr. WV. Dundas thought that the motion 
would throw a great deal of trouble upon 
the court of session. Part of the informa- 
tion required was desirable, but it might 
be obtained in a less objectionable way. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, it was worthy 
of the serious consideration of parliament, 
how far a court of justice should be suffered 
to set aside the written law by its mere 
arbitrary authority. It seemed extraor- 
dinary that judges should decide, as cases 
happened to arise, whether acts of par- 
liament were in force or were not. Ina 
late case, the burgesses of Aberdeen 
clearly showed that they had a right, by 
acts of parliament, to elect their magis- 
trates. But the counsel on the otler side 
argued, and the judges were of opinion, 
that long-continued usage had thrown 
those acts into desuetude. It was usage 
versus an act of parliament, and usage 
carried the day. At the same time, it 
would not be right to pass an act to de- 
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clare all acts not repealed to be still in 
force ; for decisions founded on the desue- 
tude of several acts would, in that case, 
be unsettled. But inquiry was necessary, 
and some suitable remedy was much called 
for. In England, the old law of appeal 
of murder had lately occupied much of 
the public attention. The judges had de- 
clared, that the trial by battle was the law 
of the land. There was no one who heard 
him who. did not regret that this was the 
law ; but no one would therefore say, that 
the judges had the power of annulling the 
law. The great city of Aberdeen had been 
disfranchised, and Edinburgh, the capital 
of Scotland, was likely to be disfranchised, 
and to be without representatives in par- 
liament, owing to the desuetude of acts of 
parliament, and the doctrine that long- 
continued abuses constituted a right. 

Lord Binning said, that one part of the 
motion was unnecessary, and that the re- 
turn to the other was impossible. The 
judges were called on to say, what laws 
had been decided to be in desuetude. To 
this a cumbrous return must be made, 
which. would be altogether unnecessary, 
as the facts could be ascertained by any 
other persons. But they were also di- 
rected to.say what laws they would con- 
sider to bein desuetude. Now this it was 
impossible for the judges to anticipate, 
without the hearing of counsel and evi- 
dence. He should therefore object to the 
motion, as a declaratory law might be 
brought in. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that the doctrine 
of desuetude was established by all the 
writers on the law of Scotland, as well as 
by the decisions of the courts. This, 
however, inferred no legislative authority 
in the court of session. It was indeed ex- 
tremely inconsistent with the English ad- 
ministration of justice, and with the vigi- 
lance that was now exercised over courts 
of law. But it was borrowed from the law 
of Rome, when Rome was in the highest 
splendor of its liberty. It was a prin- 
ciple in the Roman law, that all laws de- 
rived their authority from the people; the 
popular consent was either tacit or ex- 
pressed ; as tacit consent constituted law, 
so tacit consent was held to abrogate law. 
It was, however, a state of the Jaw de- 
serving attention, Some legislative mea- 
sure should be applied to this subject in 
the present day, when so much attention 
was bestowed upon the administration of 
law, and the state of courts of justice. 
The motion of his right hon. friend, whose 
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able and unwearied attention to matters of 
this kind did himself so much honour, and 
his country so much service, went only to 
obtain the state of the fact, in order to 
lay a proper foundation for their future 
deliberations, The expression in the mo- 
tion, ** or consider,” he objected to, and 
recommended to be left out. The only 
other objection that could be started was, 
that the motion would give much trouble 
to the learned judges; but this was not 
to be put in competition with the public 
service. 

Mr. Boswell thought that some remedy 
was immediately called for, if the law was, 
as it had been said to be, a trap, and not 
a guide for the people. If the judges 
could not tell what laws were in desue- 
tude, till counsel were heard as to each 
particular law, how could the people know 
what the law of the land was? It was 
from want of attention to the progress of 
society, that laws came to be in sucha 
situation. Some of the laws were, at the 
same time, most abominably tyrannical. 
Lord Thurlow had decided, in the case of 
the church livings in Scotland, that long 
usage, which implied the consent of the 
people, had set aside the statutelaw. He 
congratulated the people of Scotland on 
the inquiry now originated. He hoped it 
would lead to the appointment of a com- 
mission, and that the result would be an 
act of parliament, taking away from the 
court of session the power of declaring 
in desuetude. 

r. Wynn approved of the motion. He 
thought it quite as much a matter of 
course that the House should, in some 
way or other, inquire into the laws of Scot- 
land which had fallen into desuctude, as 
into the expired and expiring laws of this 
country. 

Lord Castlereagh said, there were many 
ways open of obtaining this information. 
It could be had either by a committee of 
the House, or by acommission appointed 
by the Crown. The worst possible way 
was, to call on the judges, and require 
from them opinions in their chamber, 
which they afterwards, on hearing counsel 
and witnesses, might depart from in their 
judicial capacity. The proceeding, either 
by a committee or commission, would cer- 
tainly be inoperative at this late period of 
the session: he thought, therefore, that 
the subject ought to be postponed. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that to that part of 
the motion which required an account of 
the laws which had been decided to have 
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fallen into desuetude, there could be no 
such objection as that stated by the noble 
lord. It was a mere question of fact. 
The rest of the motion he agreed should 
be omitted. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the judges 
of the court of session were too much oc- 
eupied in the performance of their judicial 
functions, to prepare such a return as 
that which was required by the motion. 
The noble lord concluded with moving 
the previous question. 

Sir S. Romilly observed, that whether 
a committee or a commission were ap- 
pointed, still the information required 
could only be had from the judges; and, 
therefore, it was better to apply for that 
information to the judges at once, than to 
seek for it through a circuitous route. 

Sir J. Newport said, that as the judges 
ef England were frequently applied to for 
legal information to guide the judgment 
of parliament, he could not conceive the 
ground upon which a similar application 
to the judges of Scotland should be 
deemed so very troublesome. He should 
decline to press the House to a division, 
in the hope that as its attention had been 
drawn to a practice which no one at- 
tempted to defend, ministers would them- 
selves bring forward some remedy for such 
an evil. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he was not 
in possession of the information necessary 
to form any opinion as to the merits of the 
case ; and, therefore, he could not pledge 
himself or his majesty’s ministers to take 
any proceeding upon the subject. 

Sir J. Newport said, that if nothing were 
proposed in this case, by his majesty’s 
ministers, at an early period of the next 
session, he should himself feel it his duty 
to submit to the House a distinct motion 
upon the subject. 

previous question was then car- 
ried. 


TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN THE Is- 
LAND OF Nevis.] Sir S. Romilly ob- 
served, that the motion he was about to 
make was, he understood, to be opposed, 
but on what grounds he was at a loss to 
conceive, and he certainly should be sur- 
prised if any good grounds for opposition 
were shown. The motion he was about 
to make was for the appointment of a se- 
lect committee on the papers relative to 
the Treatment of Slaves in the Island of 
Nevis, which, he conceived, could not be 
refused, when certain facts calling for 
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such a measure were laid before the 
House. It had been allowed that the 
laws by which slaves were to be governed 
ought to be just and humane; but to: 
what end was it that those laws were just 
and humane, if they were allowed to 
remain without any attempt being made 
to carry them into execution? In the 
observations which he intended to make, 
he should confine himself to what passed 
in the Island of Nevis; and he should 
observe, that in the circumstances which 
he should mention, he did not mean to 
animadvert with severity on the persons 
he should name. There was no state of 
slavery in which cruelty did not exist ; 
his object, therefore, was, not so much to 
condemn the conduct of shose persons, as 
to remedy the evil which by such conduct 
was proved to exist. When any injustice 
was known between a master and a slave, 
it was the duty of the legislature, to ex- 
tend to the latter that protection, which, 
of himself, he was unable to obtain, or 
even to seek. He had before stated se- 
veral circumstances which took place in 
Nevis, and which called for legislative 
interference; and, amongst others, he 
had mentioned the conduct of a Mr. 
Huggins, who had been left manager of a 
Mr. Cottle’s estate in that island. It ap- 
peared, that two young men, slaves, had 
purchased each a pair of stockings from 
another slave who had stolen them. It 
did not appear, however, that the pur- 
chasers had any knowledge of the pro- 
perty being stolen. For this crime, ne- . 
vertheless, they were to be punished, it 
being argued, that the man who sold the 
stockings, being a bad character, the par- 
ties ought to have known him. e 

were accordingly sentenced to 100 lashes 
each, though the law limits the number 
to 39. Mr. Huggins was present at the 
infliction of this punishment, as were also 
two female slaves, one the sister, the 
other a near relative of one of the culprits. 
These poor women on witnessing the pu- 
nishment of their friends shed tears, and 
for this heinous crime Mr. Huggins, 
thinking it fit that they also should be 
flogged, ordered them to receive one 25 
and the other 20 lashes, which were in- 
flicted with a carter’s whip. For this of- 
fence Mr. Huggins was indicted, he was 
tried before a petty jury, and though the 
facts were clearly proved, and though no 
defence had been made, save an allega- 
tion of riot, which was also disproved by 
evidence, it was a singular fact that Mr. 
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Huggins was acquitted. On this subject 
there had been papers transmitted to the 
secretary of state from the counsel for 
the Crown on the trial, the attorney ge- 
neral of Nevis. There had also been ac- 
counts transmitted from the legislative 
council, in which accounts there was some 
difference: in the latter there was given 
the speech for the prisoner, while that 
made on the part of the Crown was omit- 
ted. It was stated by the legislative as- 
sembly, that though the defendant did 
not call evidence on his trial, yet he might | 
have done so if it had been thought ne- | 
cessary ; and all this was done to justify | 
the conduct of Mr. Huggins. He did | 
not care about Mr. Huggins. Mr. Hug. | 
gins might probably deserve the confidence | 
placed in him by Mr. Cottle, his employer: | 
he looked only to the facts stated before | 
the jury on the trial, and not to any state- 
ments made subsequently to that trial. 
had been urged, that the poor creatures 
flogged could not have been much injured, 
as they had been seen at work shortly 
after. But let the House look to what 
appeared on the trial ; where it was proved, 
that those poor slaves, female slaves too, 
were at their work, it was true, but ina 
Jame and crippled state, and that, after 
the infliction of the punishment upon 
them, they were seen in a wounded and 
bleeding state. There were also other 
papers sent to this country relative to this 
transaction, In these papers it appeared 
rather extraordinary, that the speech of 
Mr. Huggins at the legislative assembly 
in his own defence, and also a resolution 
of the assembly that Huggins’s defence 
should be entered on their journals. But 
in order to form an idea of the accounts 
given by the legislative assembly, it would 
be necessary to inform the House how 
this assembly was constituted, or at least 
who the parties were by whom these 
accounts had been sent. It appeared 
that one of the parties was no other than 
the identical Mr. Huggins who had been 
tried. Another was the brother, a second 
the son, and a third the father of this same 
Mr. Huggins. Another gentleman who 
formed one of the legislative assembly 
was the retained counsel of Mr. Huggins. 
The account sent by the agent of the 
island did not state a word as to who the 
a were who composed the assembly. 
e should not trouble the House much 
farther on the present subject, but he 
could not help observing, that he never 
witnessed greater partiality than that 


satisfied with the verdict. 
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shown by this assembly; they were not 
content with sending their own account, 
but they also sent a letter of the governor 
of the island, who did not confine himself 
to the support of Mr. Huggin-’s character 
for humanity, and his convivial qualities 
at his table, where he understood Mr. 
Huggins was a frequent guest, but the 
governor also said, that he was perfectly 
The assembly 
also gave in their account to the secretary 
of state the speech of the defendant’s coun- 
sel, and he wished the House to observe 
what the points were which the assembly 
selected for the consideration of the secre- 
tary of state. In the speech of counsel it 
was stated, ‘“‘ That there never was @ 
country where the interference between 
master and slave was likely to produce 
more alarming effects than in that, and it 
was to be regretted that such questions 
should be agitated, unless where it was 
found to be absolutely secessary.” It 
had been proved that Huggins had been 
advised, nay, requested not to punish these 
poor women, who had, in fact, only shed 
tears when they saw their relatives inno- 
cently punished. It had been proved 
that Huggins had punished them, and 
notwithstanding this he hadbeen acquitted. 
The question then arose, whether the jury 
were justified in giving such a verdict, 
where not even a shadow of defence had 
been made? What must be the state of the 
— of those islands if they were to 

e whipped at pleasure for giving way to 
the feelings of nature at the distresses of 
their friends? It was not, he should re- 
peat, for the sake of Huggins that he 
made the motion; but for the purpose of 
pointing out the evil, and of obtaining a 
remedy for it. He should, however, ob- 
serve, that Huggins had before been ac- 
cused and tried for cruelty, and had been 
acquitted ; and this, he conceived, was a 
circumstance worthy of remark, Under 
all these circumstances, he was ata loss to 
account for any opposition to his motion, 
unless the gentlemen on the other side 
were deceived in the information on which 
they relied. It appeared from the whole 
of the transaction as if the governor and 
council of the island had sacrificed them- 
selves in order to protect Huggins ; and 
he should ask, if it was not even on their 
account necessary that some investigation 
should take place? He did not mean to 
state, that the punishment to which he 
alluded was at all extraordinary ; but, 
whether it was or was not, still if it was 
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unmerited, it called for redress, and, in 
order to afford such redress, inquiry was 
necessary. The circumstances of the pu- 
nishment, too, were worthy of notice. 
Poor unprotected female slaves were to be 
whipped with the greatest severity—and 
for what ? for nothing more than their 
being possessed of those feelings of huma- 
nity, tenderness, and compassion, which 
were an ornament to the highest class of 
their sex in any country—feelings which 
did honour to society. It seemed also as 
if Mr. Huggins intended to practise a 
refinement on cruelty, by blending a sort 
of indifferent politeness with his severity. 
When he bad punished the young men, 
and was about to punish the female slaves, 
who shed tears at the sight of such seve- 
rity, he (Huggins), turning to one of his 
attendants, said, “ now bring out the 
ladies ;” and while they were extended on 
the ground, and receiving their punish- 
ment, die was heard frequently to " to 
them, “ now cry,” as if taunting them 
with the possession of the feelings of hu- 
manity. He should not go into the sub- 
ject any farther, but should move, “ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to take 
into consideration certain Papers laid be- 
fore this House on the 30th day of April 
last, relating to the Treatment of Slaves in 
the Island of Nevis; and to report their 
observations thereupon to the House.” 
Mr. Goulburn observed, that his op- 
position to the motion rested solely on 
the general principle of its being inexpe- 
dient for the House to interfere upon ex 
parte evidence, with the judicial procced- 
ings of a competent tribunal. He could 
not allow any weight to documents re- 
ceived after a trial, et which every wit- 
ness had been subject to cross-examina- 
tion. It was on this ground that he had 
signified his intention of resisting the mo- 
tion, and not with the view ef defending 
the character of Mr. Huggins. The hon. 
and learned gentleman, however, had put 
the question on somewhat a different 
footing by his statement that documents 
of a garbled nature had been produced 
from the office of the secretary of state, and 
that the blame must attach either to that 


. office, or the agent for the island. In 


this view he had no objection to the in- 
quiry by a committee; for the office of 
the secretary of state had as much right 
to complain as the House, if imperfect 
and mutilated accounts had been trans- 
mitted. At the same time it was right to 
State, that certain parts of the papers or- 
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dered had not been communicated, and that 
the passages thus omitted contained anim- 
adversions on the characters of indivi- 
duals, bearing no reference to the facts of 
the inquiry. It would have been a breach 
of duty, and of that confidence with 
which representations were made to go- 
vernment, if attacks on the characters of 
different persons had been thus published 
to the world. He would now repeat, that 
he had no objection to the motion pro- 
vided the investigations of the committee 
were properly limited. 

Mr. Wilberforce implored the hon. gen- 
tleman to reconsider the subject before he 
resolved to maintain the doctrine, that that 
House had no authority to revise the ad- 
ministration of the laws in the West In- 
dies. It was one of the guardian privi- 
leges of the House, as he understood its 
privileges and functions, to exercise the 
power, when it should appear necessary, 
of canvassing the proceedings of every 
court of justice, even those in which the 
judges of the land presided—— 

Mr. Goulburn denied that he had ad- 
vanced any such doctrine as that now as- 
cribed to him. In all cases he fully ad- 
mitted the authority of the House to in- 
quire into any matters, although judiciall 
determined. He had confined him: 
entirely to the argument of the inexpe- 
diency of the House re-trying, on imper- 
fect evidence, what had been disposed ef 
by a competent tribunal. 

Mr. Wilberforce resumed his observa- 
tions. He said, that he meant to state 
distinctly in his place, that justice was net 
equally administered in the West Indies. 
The unfortunate slaves, it must be remem- 
bered, had no representatives in that 
House ; a circumstance that should induce 
it to take a more lively concern in their 
welfare. When he heard of the purit 
of West Indian justice, it brought to his 
recollection the descriptions he had for- 
merly heard of the delights of the om 
from Africa to the West Indies; deserip- 
tions which would have induced these 
who put any faith in their correctness te 
regard it as a kind of Elysium, although 
it had been subsequently proved to be a 
concentration of misery, such as never 
was before crowded into an equal space. 
He had never seen a set of papers relating 
to any trial that seemed to him to call for 
more serious investigation. Many things 
were stated totally undeserving of belief. 
Was it not too much to represent, that a 
lady had sold Mr. Huggins an estate for 
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3,500/. less than she might have obtained 
from another purchaser, because the trans- 
fer was gratifying to the slaves? He 
really thought the lady might have disco- 
vered in the West Indies, if not in the 
island of Nevis, some means not involving 
so great a sacrifice on her part of giving 
satisfaction to her slaves, without consign- 
ing them to the care of Mr. Huggins. 
When it was said that some passages in 
these documents were suppressed, in con- 
sequence of their relation to personal cha- 
racter, he must say that mauy were pre- 
served that contained reflections, not 
only on the late Mr. Tobin, but on the 
African Institution. 

Mr. Marryat rose to oppose the motion. 
As he recollected in the year 1811 to 
have designated the conduct of Mr. Hug- 
gins as outrageous and he 
conceived that he was free from prejudice 
in now attempting to vindicate the more 
recent proceedings under consideration. 
With regard to the lady whose sale of 
her estate to Mr. Huggins had been al- 
luded to, it might be understood, without 
attributing it altogether to humanity, as 
the contract was for money paid down to 
the amount of 16,5007. He: had never- 
theless known cases in which a consider- 
able sacrifice had been made, in order to 
dispose of the slaves with their own con- 
sent. As agent to the islands, he had 
himself sold estates at a much lower price 
than might have been obtained, with the 
view of transferring the slaves to masters 
of their own choice. In considering the 
circumstances of the present question, it 
should be remembered, in the first place, 
that the prosecution against Mr. Huggins 
was undertaken at the instance of the re- 
sident authorities in the island. The hon. 
gentleman read a part of the evidence and 
depositions taken on the trial of Huggins, 
and contended that there was no proof of 
excessive severity. He then stated the 
case and endeavoured to show that the 
crime for which the slaves in question were 
punished was of an aggravated nature. A 
felony and burglary had been committed, 
and two slaves on the estate of Mr. Cottle, 
for which Mr. Huggins was agent, had 
received the stolen goods, consisting of 
stockings and some other articles, refus- 
ing to deliver them up, though offered the 
sum for which they had been purchased. 
Such an offence as this in England would 
subject the parties to transportation, and 
in the West Indies it rendered them sub- 
ject to the penalty of a flogging. He had 
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every reason to believe, from the evidence 
adduced, that the punishment inflicted 
was not more severe than what was me- 
rited. It appeared that the person who 
used the whip had relaxed in his exertion, 
and that the punishment was not so severe 
as it had been represented. Although no 
evidence existed on the point except a 
statement of the consequences, that 
statement was sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that the persons punished had 
not suffered severely. There were several 
affidavits to prove that they appeared at a 
masquerade on the Monday evening fol- 


lowing; and though that circumstance 


might be doubted from some contradic- 
tions in the evidence, it would appear at 
any rate that they had been seen at their 
work on Monday morning. Thus it was 
evident that the effects of their punish- 
ment did not prevent them from engaging 
in their usual occupations two days after- 
wards; and the inference was irresistible, 
that that punishment could not have beea 
cruel or severe. If any farther testimony 
was required to estab this fact, he might 
read the depositions of Dr. Archibald 
Stather, and other persons, who all said 
that they had seen negroes, for less of- 
fences, punished with greater severity. 
Much had been said of the cruel treatment 
of the women, who, it had been asserted, 
were punished solely because they ap- 
peared to sympathize with the sufferings 
of their friends and relatives. ‘This part 
of the case was even more exaggerated 
or coloured than the former. It appeared 
that one of these women was at the dance 
on Monday night, and at any rate it was 
proved that they went to their usual work 
on the Monday morning. Not only was 
the severity of their punishment exag- 
gerated, but its cause was misrepresented. 
Against the story that they suffered on 
account of the expression of their sym- 
pathetic feelings, he had to state the im- 
probability of the fact. It was stated in 
evidence, that these women were punished, 
not for the expression of sympathy with 
suffering, but for cries, rage, and insub- 
ordination, tending to the subversion of 
authority. Such were the facts of the 
case, so far as he had been able to collect 
them from the documents and evidence. 
If any cruelty had been exercised, he 
would not be its apologist ; but he did not 
think that any good could be accomplished 
by the perpetual agitation of questions 
like the present. He was not one of those 
who denied the right of the mother coun- 
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try to interfere with the administration of 
justice in the colonies on all occasions, or 
to watch with a vigilant eye, so as to pre- 
vent or to correct abuses, when the local 
authorities neglected so to do;but he would 
always contend for the policy of exercis- 
ing that interference prudently, imper- 
ceptibly, and silently, taking care that 
no groundless clamour was excited, and 
no sentiments tending to the subversion 
of order and subordination countenanced 
orinculcated. Gentlemen were not aware 
of the full influence and effects of discus- 
sions like the present on the minds of the 
slave population, whose interests might 
be guarded, and whose good treatment 
might be secured by representations, in 
cases of abuse, tothe proper department, 


which might again influence the govern- | 
| ference with the conduct of the planters, 


ments of the colonies, and thus produce 
its proper result without noise and without 
danger. He deprecated, particularly, 
doctrines that had a tendency to excite 
insurrection among the slaves, or to con- 
vince them that they were treated with 
cruelty or injustice, by being kept in a 
state of servitude. The phrases used, that 
the colour of a man’s skin should make 
no difference in his situation, and the eu- 
logies lavished in some publications on 
the black emperor of Hayti, tended to 


inspire them with the idea that they were | 


cruelly treated, in being debarred from 
an equality with the whites, and had a 


tendency to excite them to revolt, for the | 
recovery of the rights of which they ima-— 


gined themselves unjustly deprived. It 
ought to be recollected, that the domi- 
nion of the whites was founded on opi- 
nion; and if that opinion was destroyed, 
the authority of the planters was at an end, 
the order of West India society would be 
subverted, and the rights of the masters 
would be buried along with the comforts, 
prospects, and anticipated improvements 
of the slaves. When views of humanity 
were directed against the rights of the 
planters, and those planters were accused 
of being the authors of slavery, it ought 
to be told that they did not create that 
servitude which they were charged with 
the desire to perpetuate, by the members 
and the publications of the African Insti- 
tution. The slavery complained of was 
the work of the British government, and 
continued under British laws; and if the 
rights of the colonial proprictors, ac- 
quired under such guarantees, were to be 
interfered with, the parties ought in this 
as in others, to be indemnified. 
(VOL, XXXYIII. ) 
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The African Institution had told the world, 
and told it justly, that if you want to 
abolish slavery ultimately, you must cut 
off the supply of slaves. This had been 
done, and a gradual amelioration of the 
state and prospects of the slaves might 
be expected to be the consequence. As 
improvement advanced, and as the labour 
of slaves became of more value, from an 
increased demand for it, their condition 
would gradually ameliorate. When at 
last the price given for the labour of slaves 
would purchase that of free labourers, 
slavery would abolish itself. Looking to 
this view of the case, and the prospects 
thus held out, he could not but deprecate 
discussions of this kind, which might ra- 
ther retard than promote the purposes in 
view, and disturb, by unseasonable inter- 


the natural course of events. Reverting 
to the subject before the House, he was 
surprised to hear from the hon. and learned 
mover, that there were persons in this 
country who could give information on 
the transactions in Nevis. He knew of 
nobody who could give such information 
but the counsel for the prosecution, whose 
accounts, as they appeared in the papers 
before the House, must be exaggerated, 


- and whose statements, as to the excessive 


severity perpetrated on the slaves of Mr. 
Huggins, were contradicted by other tes- 
timony. He concluded by saying, that 
he saw no reason for the inquiry, and 
should therefore oppose the motion. 

Mr. Gordon was surprised at hearing a 
sort of defence set up for Mr. Huggins, 
He did not think the African Institution 
deserved the reflection which had been 
thrown on it; and as an individual con- 
nected with the West Indies, he was 
anxious not to be mixed up with the opi- 
nions expressed by the last speaker, on 
the inexpediency of a public inquiry into 
matters connected with the treatment of 
slaves in the colonies. He thought the 
dominion of the whites would be best 
maintained by kindness to the slaves. A 
stronger case than that now before the 
House, had, in his opinion, never been 
brought forward. He could hardly be- 
lieve that he had rightly heard the last 
speaker, when he said the jury appeared 
to have been justified, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case of Mr. Huggins, 
in finding the verdict they had returned. 
He felt that an inquiry was properly de- 
manded, and support the 
motion. 
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Mr. Barham was favourable to the prin- 
ciple of inquiry. It was the duty of the 
House to know whether the law was duly 
administered in all, and particularly in the 
smaller colonies, and if there was any 
abuse which would not, or could not be 
corrected, then to point out the remedy 
which might seem most fitting. He could 
not fora moment agreein the principle, that 
the House ought not to interfere; for the 
colonial legislative powers were only acting 
under atrust, which might be forfeited by 
abuse. He concurred in the propriety of 
bringing every subject connected with our 
colonies before thc House, where the evil, 
if any waz complained of, could not be 
remedied by the local governments. He 
wished to guard the House against any 
extension of the conclusion which they 
might draw from one case of abuse to the 
whole of the colonies. The case which 
had been mentioned was certainly ac- 
cording to the statement, one of a very 
flagrant nature; but then it was only one 
case, and that too in an island, where even 
a number of such occurrences ought not 
to draw down any general censure upon 
the conduct of the West India planters. 
In the larger islands there was, he was cer- 
tain, as strong a desire, as well on the 
part of the governments as on that of in- 
dividuals, to ameliorate the condition of 
the slaves, as could be desired by the 
most sincere friends of abolition in this 
country; and so far was this carried 
that he would venture to affirm, that, ab- 
stracting the name of slavery, the condi- 
tion of the slaves in most of the large 
islands was in general preferable to that of 
a large portion of the lower classes of the 
peasantry in this country. With respect 
to the motion before the House he had no 
objection to it, and he expressed his thanks 
to the hon. and learned gentleman for the 
humane disposition which induced him to 
bring it forward. 

Mr. Warre was surprised to hear such 
an observation, as that the condition of 
the slaves in some of the islands was su- 
perior to that of a large portion of the 
peasantry of this country. He thought, 
that no comparison ought to be made be- 
tween them and the lowest class of people 
under even the most despotic government ; 
for though they might be clothed and fed 
better than some of our peasants, yet it 
should not be forgotten that they were 
sent to labour with the whip at their backs. 
The hon. member then contended, that it 
was absurd to suppose that any real good 
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would be effected for ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves, unless such dis- 
cussions as were then before the House 
were raised. It was by such discussions 
that every thing which had hitherto been 
done had been effected ; for until they had 
been raised and repeated, the House had 
heard what were since found to be the 
most crying grievances praised as acts of 
great lenity and humanity. To any per- 
son who had read the evidence on the 
trial of Huggins, it must be apparent that 
the grossest acts of cruelty had been com- 
mitted. It was clearly proved that the 
two women had been punished for crying 
at seeing their relatives punished. This 
he conceived was a piece of cruelty which 
no circumstance could palliate. 

Mr. W. Smith supported the propriety 
of encouraging discussions of this descrip- 
tion. Until public discussions on this 
subject had taken place, not a single 
abuse was discovered ; but, when investi- 
gation was introduced, step by step they 
proceeded to the abolition of the Slave 
trade. They were told, by the House of 
Assembly at Nevis, that they were about 
to form a code of laws, which would be as 
beneficial as those of Jamaica—a code 
that would be satisfactory to al] persons, 
except the African Institution, Now, he 
had belonged to the African Institution 
from the beginning, and he could say, that 
that Inst‘tution did not care about the 
approbation of the House of Assembly at 
Nevis. At the same time, he must ob- 
serve, that, on one occasion, the African 
Institution had acted improperly. ‘They 
were deceived; and, through the medium 
of a most respectable publisher, they had 
given to the world a statement that was 
not true. But, what progress had the 
legislature of Nevis made in the formation 
of this admirable code ? That would easily 
be seen by a reference to a particular 
case. About a year and a half ago, 2 
clergyman was called on to marry, by 
bans, a slave, the property of a Dr. Cas- 
sin, in Nevis. The moment the circum 
stance was discovered, it became the sub- 
ject of angry discussion in the House of 
Assembly ; the clergyman was desired not 
to proceed; and, at length, he received a 
decisive order, commanding him not to 
perform the marriage ceremony. Here, 
then, it appeared, that these legislators 
thought proper to discourage marriage 
amongst the slaves, and thereby to favour 
a system of concubinage. After all they 


promised, nothing had been done; 
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nor would any one effectual step be taken 
unless the House exerted themselves to 
produce it. With respect to the two 
boys, it was confounding all distinctions of 
persons and things to apply the words 
felony and murder to their offence. These 
were technical words of the English law, 
made for men living in civilised society. 
He hoped when any thing like that which 
produced this motion was committed in 
the West India islands, it would undergo 
the strictest investigation. 

Mr. A. Browne said, he did not mean 
to advocate the case under consideration, 
but he thought the House should be on 
its guard against exaggerated statements. 
He was convinced that the system pursued 
by the planters towards the slaves was be- 
come much milder of late years, and that 
even if the present case was found to bea 
case of cruelty, it could only be consider- 
ed as an exception to the general prac- 
tice of the islands, and not as a sample by 
which that practice could be estimated. 

Sir S. Romilly rose to reply. He could 
not, he said, concur in the proposition for 
limiting this inquiry. He had moved for 
a committee to take into consideration the 
_ laid upon the table, and he did not 

now how farther to limit the subject. 
He begged to be understood as not mean- 
ing to throw any censure upon the mi- 
nister for the colonial department, either 
on account of the papers which had been 
granted or those which had been with- 
held. It was proper certainly to keep 
back such as could not be produced with- 
out public inconvenience. He could not, 
however, help remarking, that the whole 
of them, with only one exception, were 
such as went to justify what took place. 
‘They appeared to be selected for the oc- 
casion. One hon. gentleman was of opi- 
nion that the conduct of the jury was jus- 
tifiable. The trial, in his opinion, could 
not but create a strong impression against 
those who were concerned in it. He 
would now only notice shortly a few argu- 
ments which had been used upon the pre- 
sent occasion. He was surprised to hear 
the member for Sandwich (Mr. Marryat) 
say, that the verdict could be defended. 
Even his own statement was inconsistent 
with a defence. With respect to the two 
boys, he (Sir S.) never represented. their 
punishment as one of extreme severity. 
It was mild, because the person by whom 
it was inflicted was their own father. In 
the account of this transaction it was not 
stated that only 25 lashes were. inflicted; 
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it was merely said that 25 lashes had been 
often known to produce more severe ef- 
fects. The punishment inflicted was not 
for stealing a pair of stockings, but for pur- 
chasing them knowing that they were 
stolen. There was, however, no kind of 
proof that they had known the articles to 
be stolen: it was merely stated, that the 
man from whom the purchase had been 
made was a bad character. With respect 
to the women 22 lashes were inflicted upon 
the naked body of one and 20 upon the 
other, who was in a weak state of health 
at the time, and had lived in Mr. Cottle’s 
house asa nurse. The hon. gentleman 
himself (Mr. Marryat) stated the case in 
a more aggravated way than those who 
brought it forward as a subject for in- 
quiry, and his argument was, that the 
jury must have pronounced a verdict of 
acquittal because the case was utterly in- 
credible. It was proved, however, and 
the proof remained uncontradicted. In 
extenuation of the conduct pursued, it was 
said that when those punishments were 
inflicted a spirit of insubordination pre- 
vailed among theslaves. The proofs went 
the contrary way. Ifany insubordination 
prevailed it must have subsided, for many 
had been punished. Mr. Huggins, upon 
the occasion alluded to, called out, not 
for male slaves who had been guilty of 
insubordination, but for ‘the ladies who 
had cried.” The account of the circume 
stances was truly distressing. It was not 
stated that they made any uproar or wept 
loudly. On the contrary, one of them 
endeavoured to conceal her tears with a 
handkerchief, and only begged of Mr. 
Huggins to “‘ forgive Richard”? A man 
named Macdougal, it was said, had made 
an affidavit in contradiction to the states 
ment of the case which the House had 
heard. His affidavit was made on the 
19th of April. The trial did not take 
place until the May following, and so false 
was his account of the transaction that it 
was not cven attempted to call him upon 
the trial. There was not a single fact 
before the jury which could justify their 
verdict. They were now told that the 
question of registering slaves, and others 
respecting their treatment in the West 
Indies, had no other effect than to excite 
disorder and insubordination among them, 
and to break the charm which bound the 
slave tohis master. This argument would 
go to prevent all discussion upon the sub- 
ject, as well here asin the West India 
islands. Were they, under such a pre- 
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tence as this, to suffer slaves to undergo 
every sort of treatment, even the most ri- 
gorous, without any attempt to ameliorate 
their condition, or to inquire into their 
sufferings? It was the custom to attri- 
bute every insurrection among the slaves 
to those who took an active interest in 


their condition of late years. The charge | 


was unfounded. Revolts were much more 
frequent before the abolition than they 
had been since. This must be evident to 
every person who read Edwards’s History 
of the West Indies, or Long’s History of 
Jamaica. It was merely a cry set up in 
those islands by the newspapers, and by 
persons interested in the continuation of 
abuse. Revolts and insubordination were 
now less frequent, and for a very good 
reason, because the treatment of slaves 
was much better than in former times. 

The motion was then agreed to, and a 
Select Committee appointed. 


PayMent oF Workmen’s WAGES 
Bitt.] Mr. J. P. Grant, in moving for 
leave to bring in a bill to regulate the 
Payment of Wages, made a few observa- 
tions for the purpose of explaining his 
measure, and the previous steps he had 
taken. His design was now to unite both 
the objects of persons interested in this 
subject, viz. to enable the person re- 


ceiving wages not in the legal coin of the | 


realm to be a witness before a magistrate 
for conviction, and to render bank of Eng- 
land notes, and the paper of licensed 
bankers, legal tenders. It was in fact 
only a renewal of the bill thrown out in 
the Lords, for the purpose of introducing 
an amended measure. He then moved 
fer leave to bring in a bill “ to amend cer- 
tain acts passed in the 4th year of king 
Edward the 4th; Ist and lt0th years of 
queen Anne; Ist, 12th, and 13th years of 
king George the Ist ; 13th, 22d, and 29th 
years of king George the 2nd; and 13th 
and 57th years of king George the 3rd, 
prohibiting the payment of the wages of 
workmen in certain trades, otherwise 
than in the lawful coin or money of this 
realm.” 

Mr. Babington suggested that this salu- 
tary provision should be extended to more 
modern trades, not adverted to in the 
older statutes. 

Mr. Alderman Wood was also desirous 
that the operation of the bill should be 
considerably enlarged. 

_ Mr. J. P. Grant said, that the main ob- 
ject of the bill was, to make the existing 
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| acts effectual. He concurred in thinking 

| that it would be desirable to extend the 
operations of the bill; but considering the 
late period of the session, it would be 
better to postpone any extension of the 
law till it could be more conveniently 

considered. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 

| bill, which was accordingly brought in, 

and read a first and second time. 


ALIEN Bitt.] The report of the com- 
mittee on this bill being brought up, 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that after the dis- 
cussion which this measure had undergone, 
he would not, at that late hour, enter into 
any argument upon it; but would merely 
/ read the clause, which he was desirous 
| the House should adopt, and which would 

fully explain the object he had in view. 
_ The clause was as follows:—* That where- 
as the powers granted by the said acts 
were hitherto unknown to the constitution 
of these kingdoms, and the policy of our 
ancestors, and it is expedient and neces- 
sary that the exercise of those powers 
should be placed under the control of 
parliament—be it therefore enacted, that, 
from and after the passing of this act, a 
| record be kept in the office of the secre- 
_ tary of state for the home department, of 
| the grounds and reasons for every order 

made for the removal of any alien or aliens, 
after the passing of the said act —and that 
a true copy of the said record or records 
shall, within one month after the meeting 
of parliament, be laid before each House 
of parliament, sealed up, for them to re- 
port their opinion thereon.” He feared 
that this clause would not be agreed to, 
after the votes which had already been 
given in that House ; but still he was anx- 
ious to bring it under the consideration 
of Parliament, because a power of so ex- 
traordinary a nature as that granted by 
the act, should, as much as possible, be 
placed under the control of the legisla- 
ture. 

The clause was then brought up, and 
negatived without a division. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 21. 

SPANISH SLAVE-TRADE TREATY BILL.] 
On the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Spanish Slave-trade bill, 

Lord Holland said, he rejoiced most 
sincerely that the right of search was sti- 
pulated for by the treaty, as it was only 
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by its exercise that the Slave-trade could 
be effectually stopped: at the same time, 
he must say, that he thought the agree- 
ment of the Court of Spain to abolish the 
Slave-trade in the year 18:0 a very ina- 
dequate return for the pecuniary sacrifice 
made by the treaty on the part of this 
country: for he could not but consider 
the promise of an abolition two years 
hence as a very different thing from the 
actual consent of the court of Spain to 
abandon the traffic in slaves altogether. 
He was, indeed, surprised to find that it 
was necessary to make so large a grant as 
400,000/. in order to obtain this promise 
of an abolition from an ally for whom this 
country had already sacrificed so much. 
He should not oppose the second reading, 
but he thought it his duty not to permit 
a bill containing so extraordinary a pro- 
vision to pass su6 stlentiv. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 21. 


REVENUES or THE City oF Lonpon. ] 
Sir W. Curtis rose, in pursuance of the 
notice he had given, to move that the 
petition presented on the 4th of May, 
from the city of London, should be re- 
terred to a committee, and that the peti- 
tioners might have leave to be heard by 
counsel. It might be remembered that 
the city, some time back, by an order of 
the House, were called upon to give an 
account of their trusts and estates. The 
object of this order was, to establish a 
ground for refusing to the city of London 
any assistance towards building an addi- 
tional gaol, unless the state of their funds 
required it. He did not think that the 
city ought to bear the expense of the gaol, 
as could be shown by a variety of proofs. 
This being the case, it followed as a maiter 
of course, that they were not bound to 
produce the account which had been or- 
dered. In the time of Charles Ist a sum 
of 99,781/. had been granted to the city 
for building a gaol. In 1778, 40,000/. 
was granted for the same purpose. A 
similar grant of 10,000/. was made at a 
subsequent period. The money expended 
for objects of this kind never came out of 
the corporation funds. All he would do 
now was, to move “ That the petition of 
the city of London presented on the 4th 
of May be referred to a committee, to 
examine the matter thereof, and report 
the same to the House.” 

* 
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Mr. Serjeant Onslow considered this as 
the last resource of the city of London. 
Since the 24th of February, when the 
order was issued, they had fallen upon 
every shift to elude a compliance with it. 
They now prayed to be heard by counsel 
against the order, when the session was 
about to expire. The city of London, 
which had four members in the House, 
besides the hon. alderman who repre- 
sented St. Alban’s, who were all ready to 
advocate its interests in that House, 
claimed to be heard by counsel against 
the order. Why did not the worthy 
alderman show why the order should not 
be complied with himself? All knew he 
was possessed of considerable information, 
and that he had great talents. The 
learned gentleman concluded with moving 
the previous question. 

Sir J. Shaw vindicated the city of 
London, and contended that the order 
ought to be rescinded. 

Mr. Wrottesley, being one of those who 
voted for the production of these papers, 
felt himself called upon to support the 
proposition ; that counsel should be heard 
before a committee, for the purpose of 
stating any reasons that could be adduced 
against laying the different accounts be- 
fore the House. The proposition appeared 
to him to be a very reasonable one. The 
original motion for papers was of a most 
extensive nature, and it seemed to him, 
that parliament never was called on to 
concede a proposition for hearing counsel, 
in a case that more decidedly demanded 
such an indulgence. 

Sir M. W. Ridley thought it reasonable 
that the committee should be granted. 
He would therefore support the motion. 

The Speaker said, that the present 
motion was one of a peculiar nature. 
The petitioners required to be heard by 
counsel against something. Against 
what? Why, against the orders of the 
House itself ; and with this peculiar fea- 
ture, that the reference was to be made 
from the House to a committee. This, 
he believed, was altogether unprece- 
dented. 

Mr. Sumner said, it was a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding on the part of the 
city of London to pray that they should 
be heard by counsel against an order of 
the House. There was never an instance 
of the kind before, and there was no reason 
for establishing the precedent at present. 
The application for money to indemnify 
the city for building a gaol was not the 
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only ground of the order for which he had 
moved. He directly charged the city of 
London with embezzling 53,000/. from a 
trust which was intended for purposes 
quite different to those for which it was 
employed. Could the city sit down 
quietly under such a charge as this with- 
out attempting any justification? They 
could not justify themselves without pro- 
ducing the accounts that had been ordered. 
The greatest irregularity prevailed in their 
expenditure. It was this which rendered 
the application for 34,000/. necessary. 
The money was spent in a most lavish 
manner, without any instruction either 
from the common council or the court of 
aldermen. The expense was incurred 
merely upon the authority of a committee 
consisting of three persons. In _ this 
manner 95,000/. was squandered away, 
and then the city came forward with an 
application for 34,000/. more. No other 
body but the city of London dare come for- 
ward with such a proposition under such 
circumstances. If the accounts were pro- 
duced, he would undertake to show that 
the expenditure had been most lavish and 
profuse. The order of the House for their 

roduction was delivered to the cham- 

rlain, the chamberlain gave it to the 
remembrancer, and he to the common 
council, who referred it to a committee, 
and the opinion of counsel was procured 
upon the subject. If the present motion 
was agreed to, the consequence would 
be, that nothing could be done in the 
business before the close of the session. 
Every person knew the delay attendant 
upon such a proceeding even before a 
private committee, and, at the bar of the 
House, gentlemen were in the habit of 
going to dine the moment counsel ap- 
peared. The only object of the motion 
was, to spin out the session, that the city 
might evade that which they dare not con- 
tradict. It was said that the city was not 
bound to build the gaol. They would 
never have attempted it if they did not 
consider themselves bound. Would any 
person tell him that the most wealthy part 
of the country, and being the most weal- 
thy the most liable perhaps to vice, was 
not bound to contribute any thing towards 
the erection of its gaols? 

Mr. Bennet said, he was one of those 
who had voted for the production of the 
city accounts; but he had been betrayed 
into a vote on grounds which he had since 
found were not tenable. Neither of the 


two members for the city had stated what 
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he considered the strongest argument 
against the production of the accounts. 
The funds to which those accounts related, 
were the private property of the city of 
London, and, with respect to them, they 
were accountable not to that House but 
to the court of chancery. There was not 
a member of the city of London but could 
go to the court of chancery for the pur- 
pose of stopping any improper expendi- 
ture of these funds. In making this order 
he considered the House to have got inte 
a scrape; and it could only get out of it 
by complying with the motion of the hon. 
baronet. If they went into a committee 
up stairs, they would then see what the 
nature of the property was. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, there was no 
ground for charging the city with having 
appropriated the Bridge-house estate to 
any other objects than those for which it 
was intended. It was true, that out of 
the produce of this estate some money was 
lent for the improvement of Surrey, but 
then it was lent upon interest. No part 
of it was employed for private purposes. 
The 34,000/. for which application was 
made, had been laid out at the desire of 
the House. It was expended to enlarge a 
prison which was too crowded. This was 
not done for the convenience of the city 
alone, but also for that of the county of 
Middlesex. The city of London was at 
the expense of at least 20,000/. a-year to 
support prisoners for that county. He 
trusted the House would see the propriety 
of acceding to the motion; since by the 
investigation of a committee alone, before 
which their counsel would have an oppor- 
tunity of entering into the case, could the 
House arrive at a just conclusion on this 
very intricate subject. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the only question 
was, whether a case had been made out 
to justify the House in calling for the 
accounts of the corporation; for that the 
House was entitled in certain cases to do 
so, was not in his opinion to be ques- 
tioned. He instanced the case of charit- 
able corporations. But the right of the 
House was confined to the necessity, and 
as the bill to grant the city a sum of 
public money had been abandoned, he 
saw no reason why the House should per- 
sist in its order. 

The Speaker re-stated to the House, that 
the petitioners prayed to be heard by 
counsel. The motion was for referring 
the petition to a committee. It would be, 
he apprehended, contrary to usage to 
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allow counsel to be heard before a com- 
mittee, as counsel against an order of the 
whole House. Legal men might, how- 
ever, be examined as evidence, as to the 
consequences of the order of the House. 
He wished also to remind the House, that 
the bill which had been alluded to, had not 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. Lamb considered the question of 
importance. An absolute order of the 
House had been served on the city to 
produce certain information to which the 
city thought proper to demur. Then one 
of the city members came forward to move 
that the petition of the city, begging to 
be heard by its counsel, should be referred 
to a select committee. The precedent 
was one which might be carried to a dav- 
gerous length, and the future orders of 
the House for the production of informa- 
tion might be treated with equal disres- 
pect, and be demurred to, as in this in- 
stance, to the manifest inconvenience of 
public discussion and the transaction of 
interesting public business. Although 
the order had been issued in consequence 
of the solicitation of the city for a vote in 
aid of the charges dependant on its estate, 
still the House ought not to adopt hastily 
any precedent onthe subject. He should 
rather suggest, that, on the bill being 
withdrawn, the order should also be with- 
drawn. 

After some farther conversation, it was 
agreed that the motion should be with- 
drawn; that the New Prison bill should 
be ordered to be read a second time that 
day six months ; and that the order of the 
House of the 24th of February should be 
discharged. 

Mr. Sumner then said, that he had 
done his duty to his constituents, and was 
satisfied. It remained to be seen whether 
the corporation of London would sit down 
under a charge of having, in their cha- 
racter of trustees of the Bridge estate, 
misapplied 53,000/. of the trust money. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, they had, as 
good trustees, lent the money on good 
security, and at good interest. 


Motion For A COMMITTEE ON THE 
PETITIONS:COMPLAINING OF IMPRISON- 
MENT FOR THE SALE OF POLITICAL 
Booxs.] Mr. Bennet said he rose to call 
the attention of the House to certain acts 
which had arisen out of that celebrated 
circular letter of lord Sidmouth,* which 


* See Vol. 36, p. 447. 
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would not speedily be forgotten by the 
country. On the legality of that letter, 
which divided so many great autho- 
rities, it would be presumptuous for him 
to offer an opinion. But there was one 
part on which there was little difference 
at least in the country, namely, that part 
in which he deprived the magistrates of 
that discretion which by law they were 
directed to exercise. That letter, on the 
whole had been very harmless, for it had 
produced little effect. At the quarter 
sessions of one great county, it had, he 
was informed, been treated with much 
contempt; the chairman having said, ‘‘ Let 
us not be troubled with such trash as this.” 
In other places it had been received in 
nearly the same manner. Many steps, 
therefore, had not been taken in conse- 
quence of it, but there had not been want- 
ing busy, active, intriguing men, who did 
not care what the law was, but wished to 
have it such as the government would 
have it to be. Such persons in an ordi- 
nary time would have sunk into insigni- 
ficance, but like some other creeping 
animals were drawn out of their holes by 
achower. He should bring before the at- 
tention of the House transactions which 
would speak for themselves, and which 
would display a practice inconsistent with 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen. 
These were the men to whom it gave un- 
due authority, while it diminished the 
power of honest and upright magistrates. 
He who ran might read, and he who read 
must understand that this was inconsistent 
with a fair and just administration of the 
Jaws. In the month of February 1817, 
this celebrated letter had been written. 
In the same month of the same year two 
persons were imprisoned upon a charge of 
selling libellous publications; they were 
Jonathan Buckley Mellor and Samuel 
Pilling, of Warrington.* There never 
was a more illegal transaction than the 
search of their houses and persons by the 
officers, in order to find libellous a 
If the House could forget the solemn de- 
cisions of the courts of law, it could not 
forget its own resolution, that the search- 
ing of houses for libellous papers was ille- 
gal. From the houses so searched was 
taken away a great quantity of books 
which were not alleged to be libellous 
such as Rollin’s History, and Wynne’s 
History of America. ‘They were brought 


* For copies of their Petitions, see Vol. 
86, p. 742 and p. 744. 
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before the police officers, and bail was 
demanded from them, which they could 
not give, and they were accordingly com- 
mitted to prison. They were committed | 
not to the county gaol, but to the House 

of Correction. They were ironed—they | 
were sent to associate with felons and to ' 
hard labour, that was, to such labour as 
convicted felons were sentenced to,—whe- | 
ther it was picking oakum or sawing stone, 
the disgrace was the same. The libels | 
which these persons were accused of sel-. 
ling were the Political Litanies, respecting | 
which, lest he should be mistaken, he | 
wished to say, that he held them in ab- 
horrence, whether published by rich or 
poor—by a broken down bookseller or a 
minister of state. But if these men had | 
been the original publishers, instead of 
being venders, and had been tried and 

convicted in the court of King’s-bench, | 
they would have been probably sent to. 
the prison of that court, provided with 
good apartments, and with the opportu- 
nity of associating with persons who, 
whatever their misfortunes might be, 
were not infamous. Yet these persons, 
who, even if they had been found guilty, 
would have been much less criminal, were 
obliged to associate with criminals. The 

slept in a room to themselves, but all day 
they were obliged to associate with felons 
in acommon yard, and they had felons 
fare. It was illegal, in the first place, 
to have committed these persons to the 
House of Correction. Those places were 
originally built for the reception of thieves 
and vagabonds, and other persons con- 
victed. It had grown into a practice, 
particularly in the metropolis, to commit 
persons for trial for felony to these places ; 
but, if that were allowable, was it to be 
endured that persons, whom it was only 
necessary to have forthcoming to stand 
their trial, should be committed to such 
a place? From the House of Correction, 
they were sent in a cart, handcuffed, to 
the place of trial; the felons sent first, 
the persons to be tried for misdemeanors 


following. He knew that it would be 
said, that the handcuffs were with slight 
chains. But that they were handcuffed 
could not be denied, nor that they were 
taken eighteen miles in an open cart for 
trial. While in prison, they were con- 
fined among some old offenders, although 
in the misdemeanor ward, and on their 
arrival at the place fixed for their trial, 
they were huddled together with felons. 
But, instead of their being brought to 
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trial, they were informed, that the indict- 
ment was removed by certi vara to the 
court of King’s-bench, ani they were told 
they should be liberated, if they would 
give bail. Being unable to give bail, they 
were recommitted to their former prison, 
where they remained until September, 
when they were liberated, the farce of 
alarm which gave birth to persecution at 


the commencement of the year, having 


by that time concluded.—Having thus 


- submitted to the attention of the House 


the cases of these two individuals, he felt 
himself bound to say, that he believed 


| there might be something in the papers 


which he then held in his hand that might 
not be perfectly true. Some matters, he 
believed, might be rather overcharged, 
or mistaken, if not indeed untrue. It was 
certain, however, that great severity had 


been exercised. He held, that it would 


be wasting the time of the House to dwell 
on the argument, that imprisonment be- 


' fore conviction was not intended for any 


other purpose than safe custody. If any 
thing were superadded ; if the persons 
were put into irons, or subjected to any 
species of punishment, it was not only 
illegal, but disgraceful to the country in 
which we lived—a reproach to the age in 
which we were born. He begged pardon 
of the House for having detained them so 
long on these two cases. He would now 
proceed to the third case, that of Robert 
Swindells, of Macclesfield,* and, with 
respect to the statement which he was 
about to make, he could assure them that 
he entertained no doubt of its being cor- 
rect, as he had employed a professional 
person to endeavour to ascertain the strict 
truth. He had also the affidavit of Mr. 
Swindells himself. It appeared, then, 
that on the 10th of March, 1817, about 
twelve o'clock at night, when Mr. Swin- 
dells and his wife, who was eight months 
gone with child, were in bed, they were 
disturbed by a knocking at the door. 
Mr. Swindells looked out of the window, 
and saw some persons, who desired him 
to come down and open the door, or they 
would force it. Alarmed by this threat, 
he came down and opened the door, when 
they rushed in and asked for persons whe 
they supposed lodged in the house. A 
strict search was made in every part, but 
no persons were discovered. They ther 
tore open all the trunks, took several 
papers out of them, and stripped Mr. 


* For bis Petition, see Vol. 36, p. 106 
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Swindells of the little property that be- 
longed to him. The alarm and terror of 
the wife were so great on this occasion, 
that she never recovered from the effects. 
On the 26th of April she was delivered of 
a child, and on the 28th she died. On 
the 3lst of May the child, deprived of 
the care and support of its mother, expired. 
Mr. Swindells himself, after suffering va- 
rious hardships, was at last liberated with- 
out having been brought to trial. Here, 
then, was another instance of the tender 
mercies of his majesty’s government— 
another example of persons taken up with- 
out having committed any crime, and dis- 
og a without any opportunity of prov- 
ing their innocence. Such cases of injus- 
tice could not fail to make a very power- 
ful impression on the minds of the people. 
He thoughtit right to state to the House, 
that the individual whose case he had just 
described was an old seaman ; he had been 
eleven years in the service, during four of | 
which he was on board the Ville de Paris, 
blockading the squadron at Brest. He 
would now put it to the House, whether, 
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supposing that the petitioners had some- 
what coloured their statements, these 
cases did not deserve the most serious at- 
tention. They were abcut to be sent back | 
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and four of the magistrates repaired to the 
place. He knew the gentleman com- 
plained of to possess great benevolence, 
and to be as incapable of committing eny 
act of cruelty, as he himself would be of 
defending such an act. So far from this 
man’s wife having been starved with cold, 
and hence falling a victim in childbed, it 
was a fact that she had gone to her work 
at the silk factory the next day without 
ever having complained that she was un- 
well. It was farther denied on the part 
of the magistrates who had consulted the 
medical man who attended her, that she 
was more than six months advanced in 
her pregnancy, and he had also stated 
that, during her time of gestation, she 
had been subject to a violent cough, and 
occasionally to hysterics. 

Mr. Blackburne stated, upon the autho- 
rity of the magistrates from whom he had 
that day received communications, that 
the two other parties had received, whilst 
in the workhouse, every accommodation 
which the place afforded ; and that their 
removal to prison was not attended with 
any unnecessary rigour, they bein 
placed in an open cart, and connecte 


together, for the sake of security, by a 


light chain. Their situation also in Pres- 


to their constituents, and would they re- ton gaol was stated to be as little irksome 
turn to them with the stigma on their cha- | or inconvenient as it would have been had 
racters, that when people were imprisoned they been sent to Lancaster Castle, for 
by magistrates, under the sanction of his that gaol was at that period, in common 
majesty’s government, the House shut its with others in the neighbourhood, exces- 
ears to their petitions, and refused to in- | sively full. 

stitute any inquiry? Leaving them to, The House were about to divide, when 
answer this question by the vote which, The Atturney General begged leave to 
they would give that night, he should now | assure the House, that the law, as far as 
conclude with moving, ‘ That a Commit- related to what had been done in these 
tee be appointed, to inquire into the Peti- | prosecutions, could not have been con- 
tions presented by Jonathan Mellor and ducted with more lenity. If these persons 
Samuel Pilling of Warrington, on the 3rd | had been discharged on their own recog 
of March, and also of Robert Swindells ; nizances, it was under his advice and di- 
of Macclesfield, on the 13th of the same | rection; and if he had been guilty of any 


month,” 
Mr. Davenport observed, that the state- | 
ment as to the case of Swindells, was in 
many respects erroneous. The hon. 
member then frase a to read a letter, 
which he had received on the subject, 
from a magistrate of Macclesfield. The 
letter stated, that on the night in question, 
a large party had set out from Manches- 
ter, and had arrived at Macclesfield, in 
consequence of which the town was in a 
state of great confusion and alarm, and 
the cavalry had been ordered to parade 
the streets. Information had been given, 
that a Barty was assembled at Swindells, 
(VOL. XXXVIIL. ) 


dereliction of duty on the occasion, it was 
that he had relaxed the Jaw in their favour. 
With respect to the cases of Mellor and 
Pilling, what course did he pursue? Did 
he frame a bill or file an ex-officio infor~ 
mation against them? He would tell 
tell those gentlemen who objected to 
informations ex officio, that their objections 
in these cases might be set at rest; for he 
had filed no information against these men ; 
and as to those who objected to the ap- 
prehension of persons charged with libel 
by the warrant of magistrates, he would 
tell them that their objections also might 
be <li for none of these per- 
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sons had been arrested under that process. 
He had sent down a bill of indictment to 
the grand jury. The bill being found, 
and the parties, in consequence, having 
been arrested, it struck him to be more 
proper that the publication of such libels 
—or, of such papers, if he might not call 
them libels—should be submitted to a 
higher tribunal than the quarter-sessions ; 
that, in fact, it should be argued before 
the judges of the land; and therefore he 
removed the proceedings by certiorari, 
into the court of King’s-bench. Now, 
these men being in custody under the bill 
of indictment, he had a right, unless they 
found bail, to keep them in prison, al- 
though the proceedings had been remov- 
ed; but he was unwilling, as the trial 
would be postponed by his own act, that 


they should remain in custody; and with | 


this view it was decided, he declared upon 
his honour as a man, that they should be 
discharged on their own recognizances. 
If then, he had done any thing wrong in 
those cases, it was because, as attorney- 
general, and looking at the character and 
tendency of the papers, he had relaxed 
the law. The defendants entered into re- 
cognizances to appear on the first day of 
the ensuing term, and plead. They ap- 
peared before the court of King’s-bench 
and pleaded ; and the moment they ap- 
peared and pleaded, a motion was made 
that they should be continued on their 
Tecognizances, to appear again, in case 
they would be called upon to answer the 
charges against them. These were the 
whole of the proceedings against them. 
and he now asked the House whether it 
was possible that the law officers of the 
Crown could have acted with greater le- 
nity? The hon. mover had said, that 
magistrates had no right to commit persons 
of this description to the House of Correc- 
tion. He would beg to inform the hon. 
member, that two statutes existed under 
which magistrates were not only autho- 
rized to commit persons charged with fe- 
lonies, but also those who were appre- 
hended for misdemeanors, to the House 
of Correction, instead of the common gaol. 
This was the law, and in many cases, too, 
it was very advantageous to the persons 
in custody ; for it might happen that the 
county-gaol would be at a great distance 
from the place in which they were arrested, 
and the House of Correction would be 
very near. ‘There were two statutes which 
empowered magistrates in towns and liber- 
ties of their own, to commit for trial to the 
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House of Correction. The hon. gentle- 
man had stated another proposition, which 
was true, but which did not apply to these 
men. The 22nd of George 3rd, c. 24, had 
this clause :—that persons sent to the 
House of Correction, though not com- 
mitted to hard labour, may be set to work, 
if they are supported at the expense of the 
county: the work, however, must not be 
severe, an account is to be kept of the 
money they earn, and when they are dis- 
charged, they are entitled to one-half of 
it. This statute applied to persons not 
committed for trial. Now, these men 
did not state what the work was to which 
they were set; but he (the attorney-ge- 
neral) knew what it was. They were 
ordered to pick two pounds of cotton: he 
did not know whether two a per 
day, but this was the work. With respect 
to the case of Swindells—he was now 
speaking to that part of the case which 
related to the prosecution—no man could 
be prosecuted with less severity than he 
was. In this case there was no arrest by 
a magistrate at all. Swindells having re- 
peatedly circulated these publications, he 
(the attorney-general ) filed an information 
ex officio against him. There was, how- 
ever, no warrant issued by a judge, none: 
no warrant issued by a magistrate, none. 
He was merely served with a subpeena, 
which is a notice to appear, and that was 
the document which he referred to as 
placing him under the penalty of 100/. 
{fa man does not appear to this notice, 
the common law process is, an attachment 
for a contempt of the Court. The day 
of appearance having gone by, thirteen 
days after an attachment was issued out 
of the Crown-ofiice for the apprehension 
of Swindells. He then ap Hed to the 
magistrates, who told him they had no- 
thing at all to do with it; that it was a 
— issued by the sheriff, and they 
1ad no more power to interfere than in 
a case of debt; that he was bound to file 
an appearance, and the moment he had 
filed an appearance, he was entitled to his 
discharge. The defendant, however, 
did not appear, and, in consequence of 
his remaining in gaol, he (the attorney- 
general) caused this notice to be given 
to him, and if he had not have given 
this notice, he might have lain in gaol 
to this hour. He said to him, “ If you 


will appear, if you can’t come to Lon- 
don, or can’t afford to pay an attor- 
ney, order'the solicitor of the Treasury 
to enter an appearance for you, and you 
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shall have a copy of the information gratis, 
and be discharged.” He appeared and 
pleaded, and he was discharged, and he 
was under no recognizance whatever. 
Now, he contended, that if any prosecu- 
tion was to be instituted at all, he had 
relaxed every one of the rules of law, ex- 
cept that of giving up the prosecution. 
He declared most solemnly, that when he 
received the account of Swindell’s circu- 
lating these publications, when he filed the 
information ex officio against him, he never 
knew that his house had been entered, that 
his wife had died, or that he had suffered 
any of the misfortunes which had been 
stated. It would be recollected that, on 
the night of the 9th of March, the night 
on which his house was entered, a great 
body of persons had assembled at Man- 
chester, and formed what was called the 
blanketeer meeting. One party intended 
to proceed by Stockport, the other by 
Macclesfield. One thousand of them ar- 
rived at the latter place, much confusion 
prevailed, and it was said that some per- 
sons had gone to Swindell’s house. The 
magistrates sent to him, and he denied 
there were any personsthere. ‘They then 
desired to see who were in the house. It 
was true also (but he was not going to jus- 
tify it), they took some papers, the politi- 
cal catechism, and others, and cautioned 
him not to sell those publications. If the 
magistrates, however, had acted wrong in 
Jaw, the House, considering the situation 
of affairs at that time, would not be dis- 
posed to blame them for what they had 
done. With respect to Mrs. Swindells, she 
had been ill for some time before; but on 
the next day, she went to her work in the 
manufactory, and neither she nor her hus- 
band ever made any complairts that she 
had suffered any thing from the house 
being entered. Swindells had stated, that 
he could not get any medical advice. 
Now, he (the attorney-general) had seen 
an affidavit of a surgeon, who deposed, 
that after he had attended the wife for 
some days, Swindells told him that he did 
not want him any longer, as his wife had 
got into the infirmary. From that mo- 
ment to the time of her death, she never 
made any complaint, nor attributed her 
illness to the causes which Swindells had 
mentioned. When Swindells was com- 
mitted to gaol, he lived as well as any of 
the debtors in confinement; he had tea, 
coffee, sugar, bread, and meat, and lived 
in every respect as well as they did. He 
had now stated the facts of these cases to 
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the House, and repeating, as he felt him- 
self entitled to do, that no severity had 
been exercised by the officers of the 
Crown, but, on the contrary, that the 
utmost lenity had been shown, he should 
sit down with giving his dissent to the 
motion. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that taking so dif- 
ferent a view of the question, and feeling 
it as important a one as had ever been 
submitted to that House, he must tres- 

ass for a short time on its attention. 

is hon. and learned friend had not 
touched on those points on which he 
must have supposed the House were 
anxious to have his opinion. Much as he 
had been prepared from what so frequent- 
ly passed during the session, namely, the 
studious silence of his majesty’s ministers 
on constitutional questions—he did not 
think it possible that it could have beea 
for a moment intended to have sent the 
present question to a division without 
some explanation. And yet that appear- 
ed to have been the course almost decided 
on [No, no, from the Treasury-bench]. 
Why, certainly a great pause had taken 
place, indeed, the gallery was almost 
cleared for a division before his hon. and 
learned friend had risen. He did not 
deny, that as far as his hon. and learned 
friend was concerned, these men were 
treated with leniency. But he still was of 
opinion, that their case was one, which, in 
place of being removed by certiorari, 
ought at once to have been judicially de- 
cided. That however, was not the part of 
the subject which he thought of most im- 
portance. It was the loading men with 
irons charged with the publication of a li- 
bel. Had sucha transaction taken place 
a few years back, it would have been con- 
sidered so monstrous, that scarcely any 
man would have believed in its existence. 
The member for Lancashire had read a 
letter, which stated that these men were 
committed to prison with the usual pre- 
cautions for their safety, as were adopted 
towards felons. But the publication of a 
libel was not a felony. ‘The publication 
with which these men were charged was 
extremely, reprehensible; but he denied 
that it was a blasphemous libel. It was 
true, indeed, that his hon. and learned 
friend had observed, that the magistrates 
had in some degree exceeded their autho- 
rity. He did think that such a novelty 
as placing men thus in fetters ought to 
have affected his hon. and learned friend 
in amuchstronger manner. Recollecting 
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the liberal ideas, which in early life his 
hon. and learned friend so ardently enter- 
tained, he thought such a violation of law 
should have attracted his consideration, 
acting, as the attorney-general did, in a 
magisterial capacity, as well for the peo- 
ple as the Crown. Would he have then 
endured that magistrates should put in 
irons, men charged with the publication 
of what country magistrates might deem 
libels? Was it not notorious that man 
persons construed every thing published, 
offensive to the feelings of men in power, 
alibel? Was not the very respectful pe- 
tition of the bishops in the reign of James 
2nd considered a libel? Let then the 
House remember, that they were that 
night deciding whether their constituents 
were to be placed in irons at the discretion 
of magistrates previously to their trial for 
offences, of which, if convicted, it would 
be against law to fetter them! Surely 
these were circumstances, if any case for 
the liberty of the subject existed in that 
House, sufficient to demand investigation, 
and to render it almost impossible to re- 
fuse the motion of his hon. friend. He 
must own that he was not satisfied with 
the admission of his hon. and learned 
friend, when he merely observed that the 
seizure of these petitioners papers was not 
legal. Whatever difference of opinion 
might exist on other subjects, on the re- 
spective sides of the House, it was the re- 
corded decision of parliament, that the 
seizure of men’s papers charged with 
libels was utterly illegal. And yet it was 
uncontradicted that the papers of these 
men were seized. Publications of the 
most opposite description, the Evangeli- 
cal Magazine, Cobbett’s Register, he pre- 
sumed, on the principle of noscitur a sociis, 
were all swept away. It was justly said 
by lord Camden, that the sacredness of a 
person’s private papers should never be 
violated on the presumption of libellous 
——- Who, indeed, would venture 
ike a Sidney or a Locke to write on the 
abstract principles of government, if their 
papers were tobe exposed to the search and 
seizure of acountry magistrate and an illite- 
rate constable? Yet such were the fruits of 
the Circular of lord Sidmouth—that most 
unconstitutional interposition with the du- 
ties of the magistracy. Could the House 
refuse to inquire into these facts? In all 


other cases, the inclination was, to presume 
with the oppressed against the oppressor ; 
but on political questions he regretted to 
say, that in that House the feeling was, 


however severe the injustice or harsh the 
agent—be he minister, magistrate, or con- 
stable—to decide against the complaints 
of petitioners. 

r. Bathurst contended, that as the 
leading charge of the hon. mover was, for 
sending these men to the House of Cor- 
rection rather than to the county gaol, it 
was fully answered by his hon. and learned 
friend, who proved that it was justified by 
many statutes, and had been uniformly 
the practice in the county of Lancaster 
with prisoners to be tried at the quarter 
sessions. The magistrates had undoubt- 
edly exceeded their powers, but it was to 
be considered, in extenuation, that the 
occurrence had taken place at a crisis of 
public alarm, when large numbers of men 
were marching towards Manchester for 
illegal purposes. All the points of the 
case were already before the House, and 
therefore there was no necessity for in- 
stituting any inquiry, into them by a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lockhart wished to state briefly 
the grounds on which he meant to give 
his vote. He would not enter into any 
discussion as to the legalicy or illegality 
of the prosecution, nor would he stop to 
inquire whether the publications in ques- 
tion were blasphemous or not, while it 
must be allowed, on all hands, that they 
were full of impiety. He would vote for 
the motion, not because he thought the 
prosecutions had been oppressively and 
improperly instituted, or because he 
believed that they had been harshly 
conducted. On the contrary, he thought 
that such publications ought to be repres- 
sed by the salutary checks of law, and 
he saw every degree of lenity and hu- 
manity in the conduct of the law-officers 


of the Crown, in pursuing the legal steps 


to repress them. So sensible was Mr. 
Hone, the author of some of these libels, 
of their immoral and irreligious tendency, 
that though acquitted by a jury he had 
withdrawn them from circulation, a cir- 
cumstance which he was glad to see. 
The attorney-general had done nothing 
but his duty, and he would not support 
the motion on any grounds of crimination 
against him; but the use of irons to con- 
fine men accused of publishing libels, or 
of committing other offences under the 
name of misdemeanors, demanded in- 
vestigation and correction, and on that 
ground he would vote for the proposed 
inquiry into the cases adduced. He 
thought it contrary to the laws and con- 
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stitution of this country—a practice un- 
heard of by our ancestors—a practice 
that had lately crept in, and which if not 
corrected might lead to great oppression 
—to inflict such a mark of ignominy, as 
imposing irons, as on common felons, on 
those who were charged with misdemean- 
ors. As the House, therefore, had got 
this specific case before them, they ought 
to investigate it, for the purpose of apply- 
ing a general remedy, for the purpose of 
correcting what appeared to him to bea 
violation of the law of the land. It ought 
to be recollected, that persons who had 
committed misdemeanors had been guilty 
of only minor offences, and that the pu- 
nishment which awaited conviction was 
generally of so slight a nature as to excite 
no fears that they would endeavour to 
escape before trial. It was not necessary 
therefore to put them in irons in order to 
keep them in safe custody; and as safe 
custody, and not punishment, was the 
ground on which the use of irons could 
be justified, in the case of men who were 
convicted of no offence, such a practice 
ought not to be resorted to for misde- 
meanours. Another reason still against 
the practice was to be found in the nature 
of the offences themselves, which were 
often so indefinite, as not to be accurately 
determined before trial. Where crimes 
were committed against society that were 
accurately defined by law, the objection 
was not so strong against any means of 
detention ; but it appeared hard and op- 
pressive to iron, like felons, persons who 
might be found by a jury to have com- 
mitted no offence, though the facts for 
which they were imprisoned were proved 
against them. This reasoning applied more 
strongly to persons chnaal with abuses 
of the press, than to persons accused of 
other kinds of misdemeanour. The press 
was a powerful engine; and being capable 
of producing as great mischief to society 
when misdirected as benefit when properly 
managed, its abuses required to be watched 
and checked: but offences of this nature 
were frequently very undefined ; and it 
appeared monstrous to intrust the power 
of punishing like felons, persons whose 
offences might depend on the impressions 
of individuals. In proportion to the un- 


certainty of the law on the point, ought 
to be the leniency with which the persons 
accused of breaking it ought to be treated 
before conviction. To treat those charged 
with publishing libels like common felons, 
or persons condemned for offences-—to 
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degrade them by imprisonment in irons 
—to drag them from place to place, 
chained like criminals who had violated 
the most sacred laws of society, appeared 
to him to be cruelty and oppression, which 
demanded inquiry and correction. On 
these grounds he would support the mo- 
tion, and he thought by doing so that he 
was performing a duty which he owed to 
the laws and the constitution of his coun- 
try, of which he conceived this practice 
was a direct violation. 

Mr. Bennet made a short reply, in the 
course of which he observed, that no ate 
tempt whatever had been made to deny 
the facts of the case; and trusted that 
should his motion be negatived, the coun- 
try would not fail to remark, that one of 
the last acts of the present House of 
Commons was, to refuse inquiry into a 
case which was manifestly one of gross 
opppression. 

The House divided : 

Ayes 

Noes 73 

—56 
List of the Minority. 
Barham, J. F. Newport, sir J. 


Brougham, Henry Onslow, serjeant. 
Burdett, sir F. Parnell, sir H. 


Carter, John Romilly, sir S. 
Caulfield, hon. H. Scudamore, R. 
Gaskell, B. Sefton, lord 
Heron, sir R. Smith, R. 
Howarth, Humph. TELLERS. 
Lockhart, J. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Moore, Peter Monck, sir C. 


CREDITORS OF THE NABOB OF THE 
Carnatic.] Mr. Marsh rose to bring 
forward his motion for a committee on 
the claims of certain Creditors on the 
Nabob of the Carnatic. In the years 
1796 and 1797, the gentlemen who had 
now petitioned the House, had advanced 
large sums of ‘money, to the amount of 
above 100,000/. to the nabob, to be re- 
paid by monthly instalments. This money 
was lent in a fair open way, with the con- 
sent of the local authorities, and the peti- 
tioners had the receipts for it- But in 
1801, a most important revolution took 
place in the territory, the revenues of 
which had been pledged as security for 
the debts. The East India company took 
possession of the whole administration of 
the Carnatic, civil and military, and on 
them it of course depended whether the 
assignments on the country should be 
made good. They thought proper to re- 
ject the claims of the petitioners, on the 
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ground that the money had been ad- 
vanced contrary to the provisions of an 
act of parliament. However, the com- 
pany and the creditors came to a compro- 
mise in the year 1805. It was agreed that 
all bond fide claims, adjudicated to be so 
by commissioners to be appointed in In- 
dia, should be allowed by the company, 
and liquidated out of the revenues of the 
Carnatic. The claims in question ori- 
ginated out of monies absolutely advanced 
to the nabob. Why, then, it might be 
asked, had the justice of them not been 
admitted by the arbiters? They rejected 
them, because, by a clause in an act of 
parliament, passed in the year 1797, with 
a general object quite different from any 
thing in these transactions, persons in 
India were — from lending money 
to any of the native princes without the 
consent of the governor and council ex- 
ressed in writing—the professed purpose 
of the clause was to check and put a sto 
to usury and extortion. Neither of these 
characters could apply to the dealings of 
the petitioners; because, during the two 
years they were engaged in them, all was 
done above-board, and they had actually 
obtained the consent of the local authori- 
ties, not, however, reduced to writing. 
The want of this last formality altogether 
vitiated, in the opinion of the commis- 
sioners, and rendered void, the contract. 
They had been excluded from the reco- 
very of their debts, not from any want of 
consideration in the contract—not from 
any thing unfair in the manner of con- 
ducting it—but solely because they had 
not complied with the directions of an act 
of parliament, of which at the time they 
were actually ignorant. He would not 
argue on the severity of extending the 
principle, that ignorance of a law does 
not excuse a transgression of it, to so re- 
mote a part of the empire as India; be- 
cause, in point of fact, the petitioners had 
been deceived on the subject. In the copy 
of the act that they saw published in Ma- 
dras, not a syllable appeared on the ne- 
cessity of the authorities being expressed 
in writing; so that the only requisite 
wanting to substantiate their claim under 
the act, was a thing they could scarcely 
have known. If the petitioners spoke what 
was false, that would easily be Tessas 
by the acute and intelligent members of 
the committee; if otherwise, it was hard 
that their claims should be extinguished 
by the very adjudication by which they 
were intended to be protected, The hon. 
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gentleman then moved, ** That a Select 
Committee be appointed to investigate the 
facts stated in the Petitions of Messrs. 
Chase, Chinnery, and Company, Messrs. 
Abbot and Maitland, and Mr. Parry of 
Madras, and to report the same, with their 
Observations thereupon, to the H suse.” 

Mr. Canning said, he would agree to 
the motion for the committee; not be- 
cause he thought the claims of the peti- 
tioners well founded, but because the 
committee would come at the truth, 
which, in his opinion, would defeat them. 
He had a perfect disbelief that a company 
of merchants, established in the country 
for which the act legislated, could go on 
for months advancing money without 
knowing that it had passed. If the act 
had never passed, the transactions would 
have been contrary to the prescribed re- 
gulations of the country; and the fact 
was, that the act alluded to, instead of 
rendering them more strict, had relaxed 
them. The point undertaken to be proved 
was, that a perfect knowledge of the act 
existed in Madras, with the exception of 
that only part requiring the consent of 
the authorities in writing. If a garbled 
statement of the act had been published 
in a Madras journal, who could affirm that 
it had not been garbled to serve the pur- 
pose of the speculators? But as that fact 
was proposed to be established, he thought 
he could not in justice dissent from the 
motion. It was for them to show in what 
other manner the consent had been given, 
and how they had been at the same time 
aware of the necessity of asking it, and 
ignorant that it should be in writing. 

Mr. Grant observed, that the object of 
the petitioners was, to induce parliament 
to act contrary to its own solemn deci- 
sion, and to the rules expressly declared 
by the East India company. If they had 
conceived, that the commissioners ap- 
pointed to regulate the claims on the 
nabob of the Carnatic, had not acted con- 
sistently with the trust reposed in them, 
the courts of law were open to redress 
the grievance; nor did he think the point 
of any importance, whether the act of 
parliament had been promulged perfectly 
in India or not. If the House should in- 
terfere in a case which was properly the 
result of a private transaction, it would 
be attended with serious injury to indivi- 
duals. The East India company would 
certainly feel themselves aggrieved, and 
he, for one, should yote against the ap- 
pointment of a committee, 
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Mr. Money felt the necessity of insti- 
tuting an inquiry into this case. He could 
not believe that the petitioners were aware 
of the provisions of the act of parliament ; 
for it was not likely that any man in his 
senses, aware of the existence of such a 
law, could ever think of lending his money 
in the very teeth of it, thereby not only 
endangering his property, but subjecting 
himself to pains and penalties. The peti- 
tioners had stated, that the law had not 
been published in India; and though, in 
this country, ignorance of the law could 
not be pleaded in extenuation, yet, in a 
distant country, a very different principle 
might be admitted. In the case of the 
Louis, sir William Scott, in pronouncing 
judgment, had laid it down, that a person 
could not be bound by a law that had not 
been published. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow rose, not for the 
purpose of objecting to the appointment 
of the committee, but to protest against 
the doctrine of law promulgated by the 
hon. gentleinan opposite. He used the 
word promulgated, because he never could 
believe that any judge in England could 
assert, that a subject of this country was 
not bound by a penal Jaw, with the ex- 
istence of which he might chance not to 
be acquainted. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 22. 

Recency Act AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
On the order of the day for the second 
reading of the bill to amend the Regency 
act being read, 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that in 
moving the second reading of this bill, he 
thought it necessary again to explain its 
purport. The bill, as he had stated on its 
introduction, had two objects. The first 
was, to authorize an increase of the num- 
ber of persons composing her majesty’s 
council. The circumstances under which 
the bill was brought forward rendered 
this increase advisable. The state of her 
majesty’s health requiring her to be occa- 
sionally absent from Windsor, it was pro- 
per that at such times some of the council 
should be present with his majesty; but as 
many of the members of the council held 
official situations which prevented their 
attendance, there was a necessity for an 
increase. It had been intinated by the 
noble carl who spoke on the introduction 
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of the bill, that he had no objection to 
this increase, but to the mode by which 
it was proposed to be accomplished. 
Their lordships, however, would recollect 
that the act now in force on this subject 
provided, that ifa vancancy should occur 
in the council, her majesty should supply 
the same by her nomination. In one m- 
stance her majesty had already exercised 
the authority with which she was thus 
invested; and it certainly must occur to 
their lordships, that under the same pro- 
vision of the act it might have happened 
to her to supply substitutes for the greater 
part, or even the whole of the members 
originally appointed by parliament. In 
this view of the subject, it was thought 
that there could have been no objection 
to her majesty naming any farther number 
of members which parliament might, under 
the present circumstances, think it advis- 
able to add to her council. The main 
object, however, of this first part of the 
bill was, that there should be an increase ; 
and if that principle was agreed to, it 
might be a matter of future consideration 
as to how the increase should be effected. 
It would be for their lordships to decide, in 
the progress of the bill, whether the 
appointments should be made by her 
majesty or by parliament. With respect 
to the other object of the bill, he thought 
their lordships could not fail to perceive 
that it tended to effect a very necessary 
amendment in the act of the 51st of the 
king. That act provided that, if her ma- 
jesty should cease to have the custody of 
his majesty’s —_ during a prorogation, 
parliament should assemble forthwith ; 
and in case of the event happening be- 
tween the dissolution of one parliament, 
and the day of meeting of another, then 
the old parliament was to assemble forth- 
with, even though the event should happen 
only the day before that appointed for the 
meeting of the new parliament. Now, if 
such an event should occur during a dis- 
solution, after the writs were issued, or 
any day previous to writs being returnable, 
the greatest inconvenience would be oc- 
casioned ; for all the expense which indi- 
viduals might be put to in the elections 
would be lost, as the returns to the new 
parliament would, in fact, be abrogated. 
The act had made the same provision for 
the case of her majesty ceasing to have 
the custody of the king’s person, as for 
the demise of the king; but though it 
might be very proper to put the case of 
the demise of the Regent on the same 
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footing as that of the king, there could be 
no reason for similar provisions in the 
case of her majesty. As, by the Regency 
act the care of the king would, in the 
event of the demise of the queen, be vest- 
ed with full powers in her majesty’s coun- 
cil, there was clearly no necessity for the 
forthwith meeting of parliament; and he 
could see no solid objection to the altera- 
tion of the clause alluded to, by substitut- 
ing the power to summon parliament at a 
short notice. The inconvenience that 
might arise from the operation of the 
clause in the Regency act, to which he 
had alluded, being so obvious, he thought 
it unnecessary to dwell upon the expe- 
diency of the proposed alteration, and 
should, therefore, merely move the second 
reading of the bill, in the committee on 
which he had some additional clauses to 
propose, to which he would previously 
give the best consideration in his power. 
Earl Grey observed, that upon this bill 
being unexpectedly introduced on a for- 
mer evening, he had thought it his duty 
to oppose the measure, and more particu- 
larly the second part of it, no reason what- 
ever having been given for its introduc- 
tion at the present moment. He then 
understocd the noble lord on the wool- 
sack to say that he would give full expla- 
nation of the reasons for the measure, on 
the second reading, and he felt himself 
much disappointed in finding that the 
noble and learned lord had now altogether 
avoided stating any reason, or assigning 
any motive whatever, for bringing forward 
this measure at the present period, it was 
surely incumbent upon those who brought 
forward, and supported this measure to 
state some reason for its introduction; 
nor could he conceive it possible that 
their lordships would agree to so un- 
looked for a proposition, making so ma- 
terial an alteration, or rather repealing an 
important clause in the Regency act, 
without some very sufficient reason stated 
for so doing. The noble and Jearned lord 
had stated no necessity, assigned no mo- 
tive for it whatever. He stated, gene- 
rally, that inconveniences might arise 
from allowing the provision in the Regency 
act to remain ; but what those inconveni- 
ences were, or what it was that rendered 
him now so sensible to them, he had in no 
satisfactory manner explained. But, be- 
fore he proceeded farther to notice that 
part of the bill, he should say a word or 
two on the first clause. To the object of 
that clause, he must here again repeat 
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that he did not feel any considerable ob- 
jection. Atthe same time he could not 
help observing, that when the noble and 
learned lord brought forward this measure, 
he was bound to show that there was not 
now a sefficient number of members of the 
queen’s council, independently of those 
who held official situations, who were ina 
situation to enable them to reside at 
Windsor during the periods when the 
queen resided in town; and to perform 
the duties of their trust. This he ought 
to have shown as a ground of the measure 
he proposed ; but he had done no such 
thing. If, however, it really did appear 
that the duties of the counsel could not 
be performed by the present number, an 
addition certainly ought to be made ; and 
with that object, to whatever extent it 
might be found necessary he was ready 
to concur. With respect to the mode of 
effecting the addition, unless some strong 
reason for the contrary were assigned, he 
continued to think that it would be better 
to follow the example of the first forma- 
tion of the council. It was true, that, 
under the clause in the Regency act, for 
filling up vacancies in the council, it might 
have happened, that in consequence of 
deaths, the whole eight might have been 
appointed by the queen; but still he con- 
tended, that to add at once a number of 
members to the council, vesting the ap- 
pointment in the queen, was a question 
very different from that of vesting the 
power of filling up vacancies as they oc- 
curred.—What,. besides, might be the 
effect of the provision now proposed for 
appointing additional members of the 
council, coupled with the other provision, 
for repealing the clause for the forthwith 
meeting of parliament, but that the power 
of parliament might be altogether put 
aside, with regard tothe care of the king, 
as, in the event of the queen’s demise, the 
care of his majesty’s person might be actu- 
ally vested in individuals whom parliament 
did not know even by name. This was, 
however, a matter of inferior importance 
compared with the other part of the bill, 
which made a material alteration in the 
Regency act. And here he could not 
help observing upon the term used in the 
title, namely, for varying some of the pro- 
visions of the 51st of the king, &c. (the 
Regency act.) He believed the word 
varying was altogether new in legislation; 
wk for any thing he knew, it might mean 
to repeal altogether. That, it seemed, 
was the meaning annexed to it in the sc- 
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cond part of this bill, which was neither 
more nor less than a total repeal of that 
part of the Regency act which related to 
the meeting of parliament, in the event of 
the demise of the queen. For this repeal, 
at the present moment, not only had no 
reason been stated, nor any motive as- 
signed ; but there was not one word upon 
the subject in the preamble of the bill. 
His lordship here read the preamble, ad- 
verting only to the appointing of addi- 
tional members of the queen’s council ; 
and observed, that not one word was in- 
serted in it, respecting any necessity for 
repealing the provision in the Regency 
act for the forthwith meeting of parlia- 
ment. Wasit intended to carry this clause 
under the convoy of the other?—The 
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noble and learned lord had stated, that 
great inconvenience would arise if her 
majesty should cease to have the custody 
of the king’s person during a dissolution | 
of parliament, particularly if that event | 
should happen after the issuing of the | 
writs for a new election, and previously | 
to the assembling of the new parliament, | 
or on any day before the writs were re- | 
turnable. In such a case it appeared that 

the individuals engaged in elections would | 
be put to great unnecessary expense, as | 
there would be a total abrogation of all | 
the proceedings for the formation of anew 
parliament. How did it happen that the 
noble and learned lord did not foresee | 
this consequence before now? He had, | 
indeed, hinted his opinion that the clause | 
which provided for the re-assembling of | 
the old parliament must have slipped into | 
the Regency act by inadvertence. He 
was greatly surprised to hear such a no- 
tion started by the noble and learned lord, | 
when he recollected not only the high | 
office he held when the present Regency 
act passed, but also the situation he held 
when the first Regency bill was framed. 
The noble and learned lord shook his 
head at this, but surely the noble and | 
learned lord, who at that period filled the | 
office of solicitor general, and possessed 
high eminence at the bar must have been 
consulted in the preparation of that 
bill, and therefore must have been 
aware of the introduction of this clause. 
The noble and learned lord was one of 
the few survivors of those who had taken 
part in the discussion of that measure, 
and must no doubt be aware of all the 
bearings of that discussion, and certainly 
no measure was ever more carefully can- 
vassed. If any thing had been introduced 
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calculated to have the effect described 
by the noble and learned lord, or in any 
way to injure the interests of electors, it 
was most astonishing that it should have 
then escaped observation. But it was 
not the vigilance of that period only 
which was supposed to have been eluded. 
In 1811, when the unfortunate state of 
the king’s health rendered it necessary to 
take measures for the establishment of a 
Regency, this clause was copied. It 
could not be said that any thing was then 
done with haste and precipitation.. On 
the contrary, his majesty’s ministers acted 
with the greatest deliberation, and mani- 
fested no disposition to overlook the effect 
of any of the clauses in the bill they then 
introduced. He must, indeed, stand for- 
ward on this occasion, and vindicate the 


_ noble and learned lord and his colleagues 


from the négligence and inconsiderateness 
with which they were on this occasion 
disposed to accuse themselves. Certainly 
no charge could be more unfounded; it 
was evident, on the contrary, that the 
clause had been deliberately and advisedly 
copied. It existed in the first Regency 
bill. It was introduced in the act of 1811 ; 
and the attention of the noble and learned 
lord, as well as of parliament, was again 
called to the subject in the following year, 
when, in consequence of the unfortunate 
malady which afilicted his majesty, it was 
found necessary to remove the restrictions 
imposed on the Regent. Under these 
circumstances it was impossible to sup- 
pose that the clause could have found its 
way into the act without grave and suffi- 
cient reasons. He would not do this and 
the other House of Parliament, nor even 
his majesty’s ministers, the injustice to 
suppose that they had acted with the in- 
consistency the noble and learned lord 
wished to attribute to them. The noble 
and learned lord had stated, that the cases 
of the demise of the king or the Prince 
Regent stood on a very different ground 
from that which the present bill went to 
meet. But there were circumstances 
which might make the demise of the 
queen a subject fit for the provision in the 
original act. It must have been con- 
sidered, that the trust of the king’s person 
was one of so sacred a nature that parlia- 
ment only could properly provide for its 
due execution. It appeared to have been 
therefore thought, that though, during 
the interval between the queen’s demise 
and the meeting of parliament, the care 
of person should devolve on the 
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council, it was proper to make provision 
that the interval should be of the shortest 
possible duration; and, therefore, that 
the old parliament should re-assemble 
with a view of regulating that important 
trust. This was what was to be ineeracis 
from the clause in the existing act, ard 
he therefore must consider the noble and 
learned lord bound to make out a strong 
case before he asked their lordships to 
agree to so important an alteration. But 
he must again ask, if there were any reason 
for this measure, why was it not discover- 
ed before? During the period that had 
elapsed since the king’s unhappy malady, 
the prerogative of the Crown had been 
repeatedly exercised in the prorogation of 
the parliament, and there had been one 
dissolution. _ How happened it, that 
during all this period no discovery of in- 
convenience had been made?—Would it 
not. be a gross inconsistency, after the 
iong period in which the provision in the 
Regency act had been permitted to con- 
tinue for the forthwith meeting of partia- 
ment, in the event of the demise of the 
queen, and that provision introduced and 
enacted after (he must —— amature 
and deliberate discussion, would it not be 
a gross inconsistency now to repeal it ? 
He admitted that this was a case inferior 
in degree of importance to that of the de- 
mise of the Prince Regent; but he could 
not admit that it was of so little importance 
as not to require the immediate attention 
of parliament to provide for the care of the 
king’s person. Yet what would parlia- 
ment now be doing if this measure were 
agreed to, but absolutely annulling those 
precautions, which after the most delibe- 
rate consideration, it had been agreed 
upon were necessary to provide for the 
duc care of the king’s person in the event 
of the demise of the queen? But if there 
were no motives for the measure, there 
were many reasons which might have dis- 
suaded the noble and learned lord from 
bringing it forward. Present circum- 
stances were of a nature which it might 
have been expected would have induced 
the noble and learned lord to hesitate be- 
fore he submitted such a proposition to 
parliament. ‘The repealing a law passed 
with so much care and deliberation as this 
had been, would at any time be calculated 
to excite suspicion; but motives of deli- 
cacy ought to have made it particularly 
desirable to avoid such a proceeding at 
the present moment. He was solicitous, 
upon this occasion to avoid every thing 
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that could be construed into indelicacy ;. 
though, perhaps, in what he was going to 
say, he might be charged with departing 
from his own principle; but if this were 
the case, the whole force of the accusation 
must rest on those who had brought this 
measure forward, for his sense of dut 

would not permit him to withhold the 
statement of the view he entertained of 
the subject. He would, however, put a 
case hypothetically: Suppose the queen 
was nut only so much indisposed as to re- 
quire her residence in town, or the atten- 
tion of physicians, but that her general 
state of health was such as to give rise to 
the most serious apprehensions for her 
valuable life—would there not, in that 
case be the greatest indelicacy in bringin 

forward such a measure as the present ? 
Was there not, also, the grossest incon- 
sistency in bringing forward such a mea- 
sure now, to do away all that parliament 
had done with a view to the contingency 
in question, and with no reason assigned 
that could operate now in preference to 
any other period? During the long pe- 
riod that had elapsed since the eclipse of 
the royal mind, they had been exposed to 
the occurrence of the contingencies of 
the demise of the Crown, the demise of 
the Prince Regent, the demise of the 
quecn, or the king’s recovery, yet no mea- 
sure had been hitherto thought necessary 
to make any farther provision than was 
enacted in the Regency act. And now, 
with no reason stated, no motive assigned, 
no cause shown, was a measure of this 
nature introduced without any previous 
notice, and on the eve of a prorogation to 
annul what had been deliberately proposed 
and enacted, and so long, with a full 
knowledge of the subject acquiesced in by 
parliament. It never could have entered 
the minds of the persons who so long ago 
framed this clause, that it should be re- 
pealed when the event it was intended to 
meet was apprehended to be near at hand. 
If the present measure was necessary, the 
delay which had taken place was unac- 
countable, and the bringing it forward now 
was neither consistent with delicacy nor 
duty. The object of the law as it stood 
was, that parliament should, with the least 
possible delay, provide for the proper care 
of the king’s person, in case the queen 
should cease to exercise that trust. The 
act was so framed, that the trust should 
remain in the counsel for as short a time as 
convenience would permit. But it was 


now proposed that an addition should be 
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made to the council, not by the parlia- 
ment, but by the queen. The effect would 
be to commit the trust vested in the coun- 
cil to persons of whom their lordships 
knew nothing, and for a time depending 
on the pleasure of his majesty’s ministers 
—namely, until they should think fit to 
call another parliament. Thus the cus- 
tody of his majesty’s person would be in- 
trusted to individuals over whom parlia- 
ment had no control, whose very names 
were unknown, and for a time altogether 
indefinite. He had complained that no 
grounds had been stated for the introduc- 
tion of the measure, and he had also to 
complain that no good reasons were 
stated in the preamble. It was set forth 
in the preamble that her majesty’s health 
might occasionally require her absence 
from Windsor, and it was inferred that 
an additional number of her council would 
therefore be necessary; but if that in- 
ference should be found just, it did not 
follow that her majesty ought to have the 
nomination of the new members of that 
body. After the clause respecting the 
council came the clause for repealing that 
of the Regency act, which authorized the 
re-assembling of the old parliament; but 
to this clause there was not the slightest 
reference whatever in the preamble. This 
was a mode of proceeding contrary to all 
parliamentary usage. No grounds for the 
measure were laid in the preamble ; none of 
any consequence had beenstated by the no- 
bleand learned lord; and he trusted that par- 
liament would require very strong reasons 
before they consented to pass this uncalled- 
for bill. A prorogation was expected soon 
to take place, perhaps in a fortnight, or 
less. That prorogation, it was understood, 
would be followed by a dissolution, though 
there was evidently no public reason for 
that measure. Its legal existence would 
not expire until October twelvemonths. 
There was, therefore, no reason why 
it should not re-assemble. In saying what 
he had, he did not mean to state that there 
might not be a necessity, from the lapse of 
time, and the alteration of circumstances, 
of revising the Regency act, but in that 
case, let it be a revision of all the provi- 
sions of the act, let a committee be ap- 
pointed in the next session to consider 
those provisions, and ascertain what altera- 
tion it might be necessary to make in them. 
There were several parts of that act which, 
tn his opinion, required alteration, and he 
thought it would be highly advisable to 
tevisethe whole. Among the subjects to 
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which, in such a revision, the attention 
of parliament ought to be particularly di- 
rected, was the Windsor establishment, 
which was far from contributing in any 
way to the comfort of him for whose sake 
it was pretended to be maintained, and 
served only unnecessarily to increase the 
heavy burthens of the country. Another 
important object would be to provide for 
the case of the demise of the Prince 
Regent, a case which, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, more impera- 
tively called for provisions than the de- 
mise of the king or queen, as it involved 
in it a complete suspension of the royal 
authority. ‘The next object which would 
fall to be considered, would be to make 
provision for the assumption of the royal 
authority, by vesting it, in the event of 
the demise of the Prince Regent, in the 
next heir to the throne, respecting whom, 
from his age and character, he was confi- 
dent there could not be two opinions, 
either in parliament or the country, as to 
his fitness for all the duties of that station. 
That illustrious person, who of right would 
so succeed, would doubtless be vested 
with the royal authority without restric- 
tions. When these cases were provided 
for, parliament might next turn its at- 
tention to the present subject, which was 
certainly one of inferior importance, and 
consider whether any new provision might 
be desirable in the case of the demise of 
the queen. He thought it would be infi- 
nitely preferable to vest, in case of that 
event, the care of the king’s person in the 
Prince Regent, convinced that the pa- 
tronage attending that high and important 
trust, would be much better vested in the 
hands of the Prince Regent, than in a 
separate establishment, the patronage of 
which might be made use of in opposition 
to the executive government. This he 
stated on general principles, without re- 
gard to the persons who might compose 
that government. Upon all these grounds, 
he saw many and strong reasons for oppos- 
ing the bill, and could see none to induce 
him to support it. As, however, he was 
far from considering the present Kegency 
act suitable to the actual circumstances 
of the country, he should not give the 
motion for the second reading a direct ne- 
gative, but would move the previous ques- 
tion, with the view of hereafter moving, 
not in this, but in the next session, for a 
committee to take into consideration the 
provisions of the Regency act, with a 
view to make such arrangements as were 
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called for by the lapse of time and the al- 
teration of circumstances. The noble earl 
concluded by moving the previous ques- 
tion. 

The Earl of Liverpool, after stating that 
the noble earl who had just sat down had 
urged two grounds of objection to the 
bill—one against the mode of legislating 
now proposed, the other against legislat- 
ing at all—admitted that there might be 
a difference of opinion whether it was 
fitting to adopt gencral regulations to 
meet the contingencies that might occur 
in the custody of the king's person, or to 
provide for circumstances whenever they | 
might arise; but, in all the noble ear! | 
had advanced, there was no argument | 
against the present bill. The noble earl 
had made no objection in principle to the 
first clause of the bill. We admitted it 
was necessary that a power of adding to 
the council should reside somewhere, and 
only objected to the mode in which that 
power was tobe exercised. As to that ob- 
tion, he should state the situation of some 
of the council. Two of the present 
members were, it was well known, so | 
employed in official duties, that it was | 
impossible they could reside at the place 
of the king’s residence, and two others 
had important and sacred duties to attend 
to, which rendered it impossible the 
could reside there, except for a very li- 
mited period, at any one time. The ob- 
ject was therefore an additional number of 
members, and, as had been stated by his 
noble and learned friend, not the mode of 
appointment. It was perfectly true that 
in the original Regency act, the persons 
composing the council were designated by 
name, but there was a clause enabling her 
majesty to fill up any vacancy occasioned 
by death, or otherwise; and, as had al- 
ready been stated, that the queen, under 
the powers vested in her majesty by the 


that had occurred in her majesty’s council; 
and it might have happened that the whole 
eight members might have died, and thus 
the whole council have been of her ma- 
jesty’s appointment. The principle, there- 
fore, of appointment by her majesty had 
been thus long since distinctly recognised. 
Had that clause been then an object of | 
jealousy, there might be seme ground for 
objecting to the present ; but no objection 
had ever been made to the adoption of it 
on the former occasion. If, however, 
there was any difficulty upon this point, he 
had no objection to the additional mem- 
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bers being nominated by parliament, with 
the same provision as before, to enable 
her majesty to fill up any vacancies that 
might occur. With regard to the second 
part of the bill, the noble earl had ex- 
pressed his surprise at the introduction of 
this measure, without any ground having 
been given for itin the preamble, or in the 
address lately made by a noble and learned 
lord on the subject. Surely, it must be 
obvious that great inconveniences might 
arise, from its being compulsory, in the 
event of the demise of the queen, between 
the dissolution of one parliament and the 
day of meeting of another, that the old 
parliament should reassemble forthwith. 
Was it no inconvenience, he would ask 
any man, that all the expense and trouble 
that had been incurred in new elections 
should go for nothing? The inconvenience 
was, indeed, so obvious, that it needed 
no argument to prove it. It was an in- 
convenience that ought only to be incurred 
in a case of actual necessity. In the case 
of the demise of the Prince Regent, the 
whole executive authority would be in 
abeyance, and there it was no question of 
expediency, but a matter of absolute ne- 
cessity that parliament should forthwith 
assemble, in order to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the government. It was 
true that it was within the eompetence of 
parliament to provide for an eventual re- 
gency, but parliament had not thought 
proper so to do, although the question 
was undoubtedly brought into discussion 
at a former period. And he remembered 
that a noble baron whom he regretted he 
did not now see in his place, with whom 
he had not agreed in general upon poli- 
tical measures for some years, had ob- 
served upon that very point, that though 
at first sight it appeared expedient to pro- 
vide for an eventual regency, yet when 


| the question came to be considered, there 
Regency act, had filled up one vacancy | 


were so many objections that it was bet- 
ter to let the question remain as it was. 
Parliament, therefore, not having chosen 
to provide for an eventual regency, it was 
imperative that parliament should forth- 
with meet, in the event of the demise of 
the Prince Regent. With regard to the 
demise of the Crown, there it was the old 
law of the land that the parliament should 
mect forthwith, though the heir apparent 
or presumptive immediately succeeded, 
and circumstances might exist in both 
cases, besides the making provision for the 
civil list and other causes, that would ren- 
der the immediate meeting of parliament 
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so necessary, that it was much better to 
leave as it was, the old law of the coun- 
try. But in the case of the demise of the 
ueen, what possible necessity was there 
or the immediate meeting of parliament ? 
The whole powers of her majesty, with 
regard to the care of the king’s person, 
would immediately become vested in her 
majesty’s council: it might be expedient 
to prescribe that in that event parliament 
should meet within a certain period, but 
there certainly was no necessity whatever 
in that event for parliament meeting forth- 
with, and in the balance of conveniences 
and inconveniences, it was clear that the 
convenience was on the side of obviating 
the necessity of a forthwith meeting of 
parliament, there being nothing that re- 
quired it arising from the contingency of 
the demise of the queen.—As to the ac- 
cusation of want of delicacy in bringing 
forward this measure, he was satisfied that 
no real ground of charge could be brought 
forward against his noble and learned 
friend or himself, or those with whom he 
acted, of indelicacy towards the illustrious 
personage to whom this bill partly re- 
ferred. So far from there being any 
foundation for such a charge, this mea- 
sure had been brought forward with the 
concurrence and entire consent of that 
high personage, who had expressed her 
anxious desire that nothing with regard to 
her state of health should be allowed to 
interfere to prevent that consideration of 
this subject by parliament, which the ne- 
cessity of the case required. As to the 
objection against this measure being now 
brought forward, the same argument might 
be used against all measures of legislation ; 
it might be said upon the same ground, 
with regard to any measure whatever, that 
it was not fit to entertain it, because it 
might have been brought forward at an 
earlier or at a later period. When the 
noble earl said that no necessity existed 
for the dissolution of parliament, he must 
admit that that necessity would exist in 
another year ; what, then, was the diffi- 
culty in passing that now, which must at 
all events be passed in another year? The 
question was not, what might have been 
done at an earlier period, or what it might 
be thought necessary to do at any subse- 
quent period, with regard to any revision 
of the Regency act; but whether the 
measure now brought forward was or was 
not necessary at the present moment. In 
this view, he contended, that the bill was 
called for by the necessity of the case. 
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The Earl of Carnarvon said, he had 
listened with attention to the speeches of 
the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack, and of the noble earl opposite, and 
was still at a loss for the reasons that 
could have induced them to bring forward 
this measure, so important in its nature, 
and, he would add, so unconstitutional. 
The only inconvenience that could be ap- 
prehended from the existing law was, what 
might result from a general election, and 
to avoid this possible contingency, they 
had proposed a measure whereby, in the 
event of the queen’s demise, the care of 
the king’s person would be thrown by 
parliament upon a certain number of com- 
missioners—not for a few weeks, as ori- 
ginally contemplated in the Regency act, 
but for any indefinite period that might 
seem fit to ministers. No provision what- 
ever was made for the event of his ma- 
jesty resuming his reason; an event im- 
probable indeed from his majesty’s ad- 
vanced age, but not impossible, nor one 
that could be lawfully regarded as impos- 
sible ; and all this, because it was incon- 
venient for parliament to meet at a late 
season of the year. Is was their impera- 
tive duty to assemble on such an event, 
and make such arrangements as circum- 
stances might render necessary. It might 
be said, indeed, that it was in the power 
of the executive to call a parliament; but 
the provision in the Regency bill was for 
calling one at all events. If that principle 
was right in the Regency bill, what was 
the conduct of the House now? They 
were depriving themselves of the power 
of condita the subject at the precise 
moment when the exigency of circum- 
stances would most require it. These 
were his objections to the principle of the 
bill. Unless, therefore, their lordships 
could consider their own inconvenience 
in meeting at one period rather than an- 
other, and also the unwillingness of mi- 
nisters to meet parliament, as of more im- 
portance than their duty, they could never 
give their sanction to such a measure.— 
He should very willingly assent to any 
proposition calculated either for her ma- 
jesty’s convenience, or to secure her peace 
of mind with regard to the king’s safety ; 
but he could not approve of it in conjunc- 
tion with the other measure for repealing 
one of the provisions of the Regency act. 
He could wish, therefore, that the present 
bill had been divided into two; that the 
former part, for increasing her majesty’s 
council, might receive the assent of par- 
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liament with the least possible delay, 
while the other provision might remain to 
be more fully agitated. This discussion 
brought to mind the necessity of some 
prospective measure, for that event which 
the lot of humanity always rendered more 
or less probable. In the revision of the 
Regency act, he did not think it could be 
safely overlooked to provide, in case of 
the Regent’s demise, the means of sup- 

orting the royal power; there could not 

e a question on the person on whom that 
power should devolve. But instead of 
parliament, in case of the Regent’s demise, 
aiding in the resumption of the royal 
power, it would have again to discuss in 
whose hands the regency should be vested, 
and though there might be no doubt on 
that point, there was great doubt as to the 
manner, for there was no precedent but 
that of the last bill, which was one he 
thought would not be followed—a prece- 
dent that had devised a mode of obtaining 
the royal assent without the concurrence 
of the royal will, with which it might be 
dangerous for the prerogative that the two 
Houses of parliament should become too 
familiar, If the motion for the previous 
question were rejected, he should not ob- 
ject to the second reading of the bill, es- 
— as he understood the noble and 
earned lord on the woolsack to say, that 
in the committee he would expunge two 
or three of the clauses for the admission 
of others. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he could 
never have thought of expunging three 
clauses from a bill that had only three. 

The Earl of Lauderdale agreed that a 
case was established to call upon parlia- 
ment to assist her majesty in the discharge 
of her functions, and as there was a dis- 
position to agree to the suggestion thrown 
out of leaving the nomination of the addi- 
tional counsellors to parliament, he saw 
no objection to the bill upon that ground. 
If, however, the whole patronage of the 
Windsor establishment, was to be vested 
in the queen, he should feel himself under 
the necessity of objecting to it. He 
would agree, that in point of delicacy, 
there should be as litthe discussion upon 
this subject as possible ; and, therefore, if 
the previous question was adopted, and a 
bill afterwards brought in, free from the 
disadvantages of the present, he thought 
there could be little difficulty in carrying 
it through the House. 

_The Lord Chancellor declared that, 
with a very little alteration, there could 
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not be a better bill than the one he had al- 
ready presented to the House. He was 
quite ready to accede to the suggestions 
of any noble lord respecting the mode of 
nominating the members by parliament, 
and particularly as those members so no- 
minated would hold their places indepen- 
dent of the queen, and not be liable to 
removal. The noble earl who spoke first, 
had commented upon the indelicacy of 
bringing such a subject forward for par- 
liamentary discussion. That noble earl 
had ever been remarkable for his respect 
towards the members of the royal family, 
but he trusted he (the lord chancellor), 
had never been deficient in that respect— 
and indeed, all the noblelords in the House. 
Even as the bill now stood, he conceived 
it was not less calculated for the general 
benefit of the state, than any that could 
be founded on the suggestions of those 
noble lords who opposed it. He had 
only farther to say, that, when this bill 
was originally introduced, he did not for- 
get the immense responsibility which 
rested on those who acted on the part of 
the executive government, in case her 
majesty should cease to have the care of 
the king’s person. He hoped the noble 
earl who had followed, would not have 
the same objection to certain bills that 
would probably be discussed in the course 
of ten days, as he seemed to have to the 

resent—for he appeared to wish to alter 
this bill by striking out every word from 
the beginning to the end of it. With re- 
spect to the principal difficulty to which 
that noble earl adverted, he would find, 
in the last clause, a provision that re- 
moved his objection altogether, It was 
there stated, that the powers granted to 
the commissioners under this bill were 
only such as they would have derived 
under the 51st of the king—and, in fact, 
it gave them no other powers. He ad- 
mitted that the subject was a most impor- 
tant one, and that noble lords might feel 
some objections to the present measure— 
but he could conceive no fair reason for 
saying, that not a single word of it ought 
tostand. Some objections had been made 
to the preamble—but, if the bill were duly 
considered, it would be found that the 
preamble was drawn up in a very proper 
manner. And he would take leave to as- 


sure the noble earl who had made that ob- 
jection, that if he would address himself, 
with as much attention to acts of parlia- 
ment, as those who, perhaps unworthily, 
were denominated learne 
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obliged to do, he would find many of them 
without any preamble at all- 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, the 
principle on which they had legislated, at 
the commencement of his majesty’s ill- 
ness, was this, that the government was 
vested in the two Houses of parliament ; 
and it was for them to act according to 
the emergency of the case and no fartler. 
On that principle the arrangement was 
then formed, and on that principle alone 
it was their duty to act now. Circum- 
stances had unfortunately arisen (on which 
it would be indelicate to indulge in ob- 
servations) that rendered the proposed 
provisions necessary. He was grateful 
to the noble and learned lord for the rea- 
diness he expressed in making an essen- 
tial alteration in the bill. For he could 
not help saying, that, in strict principle, 
he should be better satisfied to have the 
new commissioners appointed by parlia- 
ment, than by any other power. If an 
amendment, to that effect, were introduced 
into the bill, the measure should have his 
entire concurrence. 

The previous question was then nega- 
tived, and the bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 22. 

Duties on Rock Satt.] Mr. Cal- 
craft rose, pursuant to notice, to move, 
that the House do resolve itself into a 
committee on the Rock Salt duties, with 
a view to the reduction of them on that 
used for agricultural purposes. The use- 
fulness of such reduction had been ad- 
mitted on all sides in the committee, and 
it was, therefore, unnecessary for him to 
enlarge on that part of the subject. The 
committee had been of opinion, that a 
measure for that specific purpose might 
be obtained in the present session, though 
they apprehended that other objects more 
complicated, must lie over till another. It 
was tle opinion of the committee, that he 
should propose that theduty on Rock Salt, 
used for agricultural purposes, should be 
reduced to 5/. perton. It had been re- 
duced to 10/. last session, but the com- 
mittee recommended that farther reduction 
which would render the article accessible 
to every holder of land desirous of trying 
it. Thehon.gentlemanthen moved, “ That 
the House do resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the whole House, to take into con- 
sideration the Act 57 George $rd as far as 
relates to the Duties on Rock Salt.” 
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Mr. Wallace said, he would not oppose 
going into the committee, as every en- 
couragement ought to be given to per- 
sons desirous of experiments in agricul- 
ture. 

The Housethen went intothecommittee, 
and a resolution was agreed to, instructing 
the chairman to move for leave to bring 
in a bill founded on the resolution of the 
committee. 


Poor Laws.] Mr. Brougham wished 
shortly to call the attention of the House 
to the subject of the Poor Laws. He un- 
derstood that all the measures which the 
committee on the Poor Laws had it in con- 
templation to propose were now intro- 
duced, namely, the Select Vestry bill, the 
Poor Laws Amendment bill, and that 
which it was proposed to postpone to an- 
other session, the Parish Settlement bill. 
Understanding that it was not the inten- 
tion of the committee to go farther than 
these three measures, he could not help 
saying, that he felt considerable disap- 
pointment at their not taking a more ex- 
tensive view of this great and important 
evil, and of the remedies which were ade- 
quate to meet that evil, than they ap- 
peared to have done in these three mea- 
sures. He was sensible of the great la- 
bours of the committee, and of the impor- 
tance of the body of evidence which they 
had collected on the subject. That evidence 
was indeed highly valuable ; and whatever 
still remained to be done might wellbe done 
on that foundation. But seeing that the 
attempts of the committee were limited 
to these three measures, he wished to give 
this notice, that if the labours of another 
inquiry would allow him to apply his at- 
tention to the subject, he should this ses- 
sion—at any rate if he had a seat in the 
House, he should in the course of another 
session—lay before the House the result 
of the consideration which he had given 
to this subject. His tirst plan would have 
for its object the limitation of the pro- 
gress of the burthen, that is, the affixing 
if possible, some limits to the progress of 
the burthen. His next plan was for gra- 
dually narrowing these limits. His next 
plan would have for its object the disco- 
very of such means as might enable the 
legislature to equalize the burthen, so 
that it might not be thrown, as at present, 
on the land-owner only, but might affect, in 
something like an equal degree, the other 
classes of society. These were the three 
measures to which he should call the at- 
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tention of the House; and he should 
bring the subject before the House either 
in the form of resolutions, or in that of 
bills, to lie over till next session. If, 
however, the other inquiry in which he 
was engaged, should not allow him to do 
this now, he should do so at an early pe- 
riod of next session. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the House and the 
country would be under great obligations 
to the hon. and learned gentleman if he 
could introduce any practical measures 
to meet the evils which had grown out of 
the Poor Laws. No subject could be 
more difficult of attainment than this, from 
the progress which the evil had already 
made. It was certainly highly desirable 
that some means for gradually reducing 
the rates from their present amount should 
be dicovered., This subject had engaged a 
great deal of the attention of the commit- 
tee up stairs. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman was under a mistake if he thought 
that the committee had no measures to 
submit, but the three bills before the 
House. The committee had not yet seen 
their way in this most difficult subject, as 
the hon. and learned gentleman seemed 
to have done; but it was the sense of that 
committee that other measures were ne- 
cessary to prevent the evil from over- 
whelming the country. All he wished to 
state now was, the protesting against its 
being supposed to be the sense of the 
committee, that nothing ought to be done 
but those measures which they had already 
introduced. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had been mis- 
taken with regard to the intentions of the 
committee. As they had been sitting 
two sessions, he had hoped that whatever 
measures they might think it necessary to 
suggest would have been proposed this 
session: and he had, therefore, deferred 
coming forward till this late period, when 
no prospect remained of having any other 
measures from them. He was glad, how- 
ever, to find that the committee had not 
made up their minds that no other mea- 
sures were advisable—that they were not 
for shutting the-door to any other mea- 
sures. With respect to any views enter- 
tained by him of what was necessary for 
arresting the progress of the evil, he did 
not mean to say that steps should be taken 
for fixing a peculiar limit to the amount 
of the rates. His object was, to look to 
more remote means of operation on the 
system, by which in time, the same ex- 
tension of relief as existed at present 
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would no longer be necessary. He did 
not contemplate the laying down a maxi- 
mum, as from the progress of the rates 
that would not be an easy matter. 


MisceLLANneous Estimates.] On 
the order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee of Supply, to which the Miscella- 
neous Estimates were referred, 

Mr. Bennet, before the House went into 
the committee, seeing a noble lord con- 
nected with the war department, in his 
place, wished to know it he could afford 
him any information on the subject of a 
regulation which excluded certain medical 
officers employed on the continent, with 
part of the army, at the time, from sharing 
the prize money due to the army, for the 
battle of Waterloo. This regulation was 
at variance with the old practice of the 
army, and with the course pursued through 
the whole of the peninsular war. In 
Spain, the medical officers had always 
shared prize money, and it seemed but 
fair that they should, as, though they 
were not often exposed to personal ha- 
zard, yet they were of essential service to 
the army with which they were connected. 
Those medical officers, however, who had 
been at Brussels at the time the battle of 
Waterloo was fought, had been refused a 
share of the prize money; yet that the 
medical staff had rendered most important 
services to the army, might be collected 
from the fact of their having restored 5,000 
soldiers to the British army within six 
weeks of the time at which that battle was 
gained. The regulation alluded to sub- 
jected these gentlemen to a great hard- 
ship, and it was in direct opposition to 
the course which had been pursued through 
the whole peninsular war. While these 
persons were thus dealt with, there were 
many generals who had joined the army 
within a week of its entering Paris, who 
had never heard a shot fired, nor faced an 
enemy, but who notwithstanding were 
held to be entitled to share prize money, 
though all they had done was to travel 
comfortably in their post chaises, to enter 
Paris at their ease, and to visit the thea- 
tres and places of public amusement. 
These individuals who had thus enjoyed 
themselves were allowed a share of that 
prize money, which was denied to those 
who for months and months had had a 
most painful and important duty to per- 
form. 

Lord Palmerston said, the hon. gentle- 
man was mistaken if he supposed that 
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officers on'the medical staff were excluded 
altogether from prize money. They ge- 
nerally shared according to their rank 
with the other officers, but it was true that 
a regulation had been adopted under 
which those only were entitled to prize 
money for the battle of Waterloo, who 
were connected with the troops engaged 
on the 16th, 17th, and 18th, of June, or 
who were present at the sieges and block- 
ades of garrisonsin France, and thus those 
who had remained at Brussels were ex- 
cluded. Ifthe hon. gentleman thought a 
new principle had been adopted in con- 
fining the distribution of prize money to 
the medical officers connected with differ- 
ent stations, he was mistaken. To prove 
this, he would refer the hon. gentleman to 
the payments made in the Peninsula, 
which he would find had been confined 
to stations, the first having been made to 
those who broke up from Coimbra to 
march to the Douro; the second, to those 
who broke up from Pertugal on the 5th 


of March; and the third to those who | 
were present at the taking of Ciudad Ro- 


drigo. The regulation complained of 


had been adopted, as it was found neces- | 


sary to draw a line somewhere. 


In the | 


case referred to by the hon. member, the. 


claims of those medical officers who re- 
mained at Brussels being admitted, be- 
cause the men wounded in the battle of 
Waterloo subsequently fell under their 


care, why might not similar claims be ad- | 
vanced by the medical officers at home, 
as many of the sick had been sent to Ply- | 


mouth ? 
cers who joincd a week before the army 
entered Paris, though they had made that 
sort of triumphal entry which had been 
described, yet the case might have been 
very different. In the week which passed 
before the army entered Paris, they might 
have been (and it very nearly happened 
so) engaged in a severe battle between 


those who joined the army at that time 
fully expected it. 

Mr. Bennet contended, that the prin- 
ciple to which he objected had not been 
acted upon in the Peninsula, in various 
instances to which he referred. He con- 
sidered that those medical officers who 
had joined at Brussels were entitled to 
share prize-money for the battle of 
Waterloo. At present he did not intend 


to do any thing, but he should certainly 
bring the subject forward early in the next 
Session. 


(VOL. XXXVIIL. ) 


With regard to the several offi- 


the allies and the garrison of Paris, and | 
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The House then went into the commit- 
tee. On the motion, “ That 15,000/. be 
granted to his majesty, for the purchase 
of land on Hounslow Heath for the exer- 
cise of cavalry, and that the said sum be 
issued and paid without any fee or other 
deduction whatsoever,” 

Mr. Warre said, he saw no necessity for 
the proposed grant; plenty of ground for 
such a purpose was open on Wimbledon 
Common. He also thought the purchase 
money too high. : 

Mr. Arbuthnot showed that the price to 
be paid for the land in question was by no 
means unreasonably high : 300 acres were 
to be purchased for the 15,000/. and land 
in that neighbourhood had recently been 
sold for 100/. per acre. 

Mr. Calcrafi did not say that the price 
was great when the number of acres to be 
purchased was considered; he, however, 
could not see that it was.necessary to pur- 
chase so large a piece of ground to exercise 
such a body of cavalry as were likely to be 
stationed at Hounslow. He felt this so 
strongly that heshould take the sense of the 
committee on the resolution. 

Colonel Woed said, that Hounslow-heath 
was of all others the place where cavalry 
could be most economically exercised. 
In no other part of the kingdom could a 
brigade of cavalry be kept together for 
any length of time without erecting bar- 
racks for their accommodation. But at 
Hounslow-heath, from the vicinity of the 
barracks at Hounslow, Hampton Court, 
and Windsor, and from the number of 
villages in their neighbourhood, a brigade 
could be kept together for some months 
at a comparatively small expense. 

The committee divided: Ayes 65, 
Noes 23. 


List of the Minority. 


Lefevre, C. S. 
Martin, J. 
Newport, sir J. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Tremayne, J. H. 


Althorp, viscount. 


Barnett, J. 

Curwen, J.C. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Duncannon, viscount. 
Fazakerly, N. 


Finlay, K. Teed, J. 

Gordon, R. Warre, J. A. 
Hamilton, lord A. Wynn, sir W. W. 
Lemon, sir W. Teller. 


Lamb, hon. W. 
Latouche, R. jun. 


Calcraft, J. 


Frencn Inpvemnities.] The House 
resumed. On the question, that the re- 
port be brought up, 

(3 M) 
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Mr. Warre rose to call the attention of 
the House to certain points relative to the 
pecuniary part of the treaties between 
this country and France. By the treaty 
or convention entered into at Paris, on 
the 20th of November 1815, sums of 
money were to be paid to Great Britain 
by France, in the shape of indemnities. 
The amount so to be paid, was at the 
time declared by the noble lord opposite, 
as intended to go pro tanto to relieve the 
people of England for the sacrifices they 
had made during the war, besides the sum 
to be paid by France to support the army 
of occupation. A considerable time ago 
a noble friend of his had declared in an- 
other place, that the share of the sum for 
maintaining the army of occupation, 
which this country was to receive, would, 
in the end, be found very inadequate, but 
this was at the time contradicted by the 
colleague of the noble lord opposite. Be- 
fore the treaty of November 1815, Great 
Britain claimed from France a very large 
sum for civil contingencies, for the main. 
tenance of French prisoners, &c. Under | 
the convention coucluded in confor- 
mity to the 4th article of the principle 
treaty, France was to pay Great Britain 
125,000,000 francs, at the periods here- 
after specified, vizi— 

In the year Cts. Cts. 
1816 15,000,000 
1817 27,500,000 0 
1818 27,500,000 0 
1819 27,500,000 0 
1820 27,500,000 
125,000,000 0 
Anagreementwassubse- 
— made with France, 
or postponing the pay- 
ment of one-half, and inte- 
rest was charged to France 
for such postponement, 
amounting to 133,106 frs. 
52 cts. 
The total received from 
France tothe lst May, 
1818, was ... 60,966,439 84 


| 


Frs. 


Thissum had been appli- 

ed as follows :— 
Retained by the British 

commisioner, onaccount 

of the expenses of his 

establishment 555,666 66 
Paidinto the military chest 

in France towards the 

expenses of the army of 

occupation, over and 
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above the sums received 

from France on account 

of that army ..... ...... 14,534,277 29 
Paid to his grace the duke 

of Wellington, in Paris, 

towards the sum of 

25,000,000 franes,grant- 

ed by parliament as prize 

money to the troops 

under his grace’s com- 


Remitted to England, and 

which produced the sum 

of 1,406,9162. Ils. lld. 

Sterling 91,886,883 34 


Total applied ......54,976,777 29 
Now he thought the remittance to Eng- 
of 1,400,000/. (to speak in round num- 
bers) was to have been applied here in 
aid of the current expenses of the year ; 
but he was astonished to find it had been 
sent back to France, and applied to mili- 
tary purposes, as follows :— 
he sum of 1,406,916/. 
Ils. tld. sterling, the pro- 
ceeds of the 31,886,833 f. 
$4 c. remitted from l’rance, 
as above stated, was ap- 
plicd as follows :— 
Towards completing the 
grant of the sum of 
25,000,000 francs, as 
prize money to the army 
under the command of 
his grace the duke of 
Wellington 
To the paymaster-general 
of the forces, in repay- 
ment of sums advanced 
and paid out of she ex- 
traordinaries of thearmy 
in England, for the use 
of the troops serving in 
France in 1816 and 1817 
To the paymaster-general 
of the forces, in repay- 
ment of sums advanced 
and paid in England, 
out of the sums granted 
for the ordinary service 
of the army, on account 
of the troops serving in 
France in 1816 and 1817 


707,263 10 5 


104,579 0 0 


595,074 1 6 


1,406,916 11 11 

By the treaty of 1815, the commissioner 

had received a grand total of 250,000,000 

of francs, fur which England had sur- 

rendered claim of seven millions sterling, 


| 
| 
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which she had at the conclusien of the 
war in 1814, for claims on account of 
French prisoners. So that on looking at 
the main balance, England, it would be 
found, was a very inconsiderable gainer, 
notwithstanding the vauntings of the no- 
ble lord opposite. Indeed, this was pre- 
dicted at the time, and it was fairly said 
(though, as usual, the statement was con- 
tradicted), that the whole sum would go 
to maintain the vast military expense, 
and that not one halfpenny would go into 
the public purse for general purposes. 
Lord Castlereagh said, the hon. gentle- 
man’s observations were in many parts 
founded in error, from a want of attending 
to the necessary documents. He _ had 
forgotten that two millions went for the 
fortifications of the Netherlands, in return 
for which Great Britain received from 
Holland colonial acquisitions. Out of the 
50,000,000 of francs for the army of oc- 
cupation, the share for this country, as 
settled on the face of the protocol, was 
about 12 millions and a half, and the 
round sum was merely intended (and it 
was so declared) to support the continen- 
tal force exclusive of the British. It 
would have been onerous indeed upon 
France, if she were to have, in maintaining 
a given number of men, the task of entire- 
ly supporting the British army, which it 
was known entailed double the expense 
of the same number of men in any other 
of the armies of Europe. The remittance 
alluded to as having been made to Eng- 
land, was not disposed of and sent back in 
the careless manner the hon. gentleman 
thought; but though generally set down 
in the accounts as paid again into the 
military chest, it was, in point of fact, 
applied at home for the reduction of such 
part of the expense as must necessarily 
be liquidated here. As to the donatives 
—the question relative to the grant at 
Waterloo was, as to the mode of arrang- 
ing the amount for the British and allies 
covjointly, or by making a constitutional 
separation. When the whole charges 
were wound up, he was convinced the 
general arrangement would be found to 
have worked in the manner it was intend- 
ed, so as to satisfy the whole of the de- 
mands which it was right to exact. On 
the subject of the private claims, three 
millions and a half had been paid into the 
hands of the commissioner, and he thought 
it was much more desirable to have ac- 
cepted this specific amount from France 
than to have left the manner open to 


' cation of the money? 
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a number of different individual adjust- 
ments on the merits of each particular 
case. On the subject of the claims 
for prisoners of war, the hon. gentle. 
man seemed to have argued, as if France 
had admitted a gross debt of 7,000,000/. 
sterling. Now this was not the fact; 
and the hon. gentleman had also fallen into 
an error, by arguing as if France had no 
sum to set off against it, for the mainte- 
nance of prisoners in her turn. The pre- 
sent government was certainly more likely 
to come to a fair adjustment on this head, 
than that which preceded it; for Buona- 

arté not only denied the gross amount 
of the British claim, but insisted upon 
setting up against it the expense of main- 
taining, not alone British prisoners, but 
Spanish, Hanoverian, and those of the 
other allies, brought by this country into 
the field; so that by this sort of calcula- 
tion the hon. member would have found 
Great Britain not likely to have had a 
very solvent claim, or to realize much 
profit on striking the balance. He again 
repeated, that the winding up to the ge- 
neral arrangement would be most satis- 
factory, and that it was to the honour of 
France that she, up to this day, had reli- 
giously fulfilled her payments without the 
smallest defalcation. 

Mr. Tierney remarked, that the noble 
lord had not said one word to touch the 
observations of his hon. friend. The sub- 
stance of those observations was, that the 
country was led by the noble lord to ex- 
pect from the last treaty a two-fold ad- 
vantage ; first, that France would have to 
pay for the maintenance of the army of 
occupation; and, secondly, that the pub- 
lic would derive further pecuniary relief 
from the sums to be paid by France. 
The noble lord said, that the two sums 
added together paid the army; but why 
not have kept them separate, and for 
distinct purposes, so as to enable parlia- 
ment to hold some control over the appli- 
The noble lord in- 
deed said, that there had been a glorious 
result, because England had nothing to 
pay; but why had not she something to 
receive for her sacrifices, as the noble 
lord had exultingly promised? He had 
indeed told the House, for the first time, 
that the Dutch gave colonial acquisitions 
to England for the part she took in the 
question of the fortifications. But, then, he 
said, the papers on the table would give 
every information, and that the hon. gen- 
tleman was wrong in not more accurately 
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examining them. Why, the real cause of 
this was, the unsatisfactory manner in 
which the accounts were made out. The 
noble lord thought every thing was very 
clear when he laid such a complicated 
mass of papers on the table which it 
was impossible for any man to read. ‘The 
noble lord also gave his explanation with 
so much suavity, and in so level a tone of 
voice, that it was almost impossible to 
imagine the subject had any importance, 
beyond an ordinary common-place ques- 
tion. It was now clear, that the general 
civil claim of the country was compro- 
mised for one-half its expected amount, 
and this was the result of the noble lord’s 
diplomatic skill, after the shoutings with 
which he was hailed on his entrance into 
the House, after concluding the treaty! 
All the boastings, it now appeared, ended 
in nothing. 

The report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 


Avien Biii.] The bill was read a 
third time. After which, 

Mr. Brougham proposed the following 
clause, ‘ Provided always, and be it fur- 
ther enacted, that every such alien, before 
being sent out of the country, shall re- 
ceive notice the space of at least one 
month before he shall be so sent, and in 
case, during the said space of one month, 
any vessel shall sail to any kingdom, coun- 
try, or place, where such alien may desire 
to be carried, shall have liberty to embark 
himself on board of such vessel, any 
thing in this act, or in the said recited act, 
to the contrary notwithstanding ; provided 
always, that it shall and may be lawful to 
keep such alien in custody during the 
aforesaid space of one month and until he 
‘shall have embarked on board of such 
vessel.” On the question, that the clause 
be read asecond time, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he must object 
to it. Circumstances might occur which 
rendered it necessary to order an alien 
out of the country at a moment’s notice. 
But if, added to the option of delaying 
their departure, such characters were also 
to select their place of retreat, the evil 
was incalculably worse. foreigner 


might transport himself here, for the most 
mischievous ends, and after thus pestering 
this country, might, if the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman carried his point, demand 
to be conveyed from hence, even to South 
America, and the government must defray 
the expenses of his freight. He appre- 
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hended that this would turn out a very 
bad bargain for the country. 

Lord Compton, although he supported 
the bill, felt it his duty to support the 
present clause, because, although any 
country had a right to expel foreigners 
from its shores, still the government of 
the country had no right to send the 
alien to a country where it might perhaps 
be dangerous for him to attempt to land. 
He voted for it, not from any suspicion 
that his majesty’s ministers would abuse 
their powers; but it should not be for- 
gotten that it was the nature of all power 
to be abused. Laws were not made to 
guard against what men would do, but 
to protect the people against what they 
might do. 

Mr. H. Clive objected to the amend- 
ment, as entitling the alien to put the go- 
vernment to considerable expense as to 
his passage to that particular port to 
which he was inclined to transport him- 
self. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his astonish- 
ment that the noble secretary of state, 
and the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
should put such a construction on this 
clause as they had done. ‘They had, it 
seemed, discovered a new mode of inter- 
preting acts of parliament, and he con- 
gratulated the hon, gentleman in having 
attained this knowledge so soon after his 
appointment. They argued, that the alien 
must be sent to any place—to Botany 
Bay, for instance, at the expense of the 
government. Now what was the fact? 
The clause said, that such alien should 
have liberty to embark himself on board 
a vessel, &c. Did this make out that the 
government was to bear the expense ?— 
that a right to embark in the good ship, 
Mary, to Botany bay, instead of Bour- 
deaux, or to Bourdeaux instead of Botany 
Bay would subject the government to de- 
fray the expense of the stage-coach to 
the coast, the custom-house fees, the pas- 
sage in the vessel, the charge for stores, 
and the steward’s dues, the boat on landing, 
the porter for carrying the trunks to the 
White Bear Inn, or the Hotel de la Paix ? 
As this was the first opportunity he had 
had, and would in all probability be the 
last he should have of expressing his sen- 
timents on this subject, he now desired to 
enter his protest against the whole of the 
measure—to express his disapprobation, 
not to say his abhorrence, of it. With a 
a view to save the time of the House, he 
would now propose another clause, and 
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and they might be discussed together. 
This clause was to enable aliens to be 
heard by their council or agents as well as 
by themselves, before the privy council. 
It was nothing more than a mockery, a 
mere nominal or verbal check, to provide 
that the alien himself, ignorant perhaps of 
the language, might be heard. The noble 
lord, on a former occasion, had said that 
the alien might be accompanied by an in- 
terpreter; but it was not the interpreta- 
tion of languages that was wanted ; it was 
the “habitus practicus interpretandi 
legum,” and that could be performed 
only by a person conversant with the laws 
of the country. He lamented that this 
measure had been so little noticed by the 
public. Whenever a new tax was pro- 
posed, or an old one was sought to be re- 
pealed, the people rose from one end of 
the country to the other; but on a point 
that so vitally affected the liberties of the 
constitution, and which would cast such a 
stain on our character in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, they were totally indifferent, cold, 
and silent. It had been said that the bill 
was for the guilty, and not for the inno- 
cent ; but if such a power was given, they 
might as well at once give the sword of 
justice to the Crown, and let the cadi or 
the vizier, or whoever he might be, exer- 
cise the power of trying and transporting 


whoever they might think guilty. If the | 


law was directed, as seemed to be the in- 
tention, instead of guilty aliens they 
might alter the word, and say guilty sub- 
jects. It was, in fact, neither more nor 
Jess than a suspension of the constitution. 
They were, indeed, in a sad condition, if 
they were to pass a measure of such vital 
importance on such grounds—if they were 
to proceed as they had before done, upon 
reports which had been swollen and ex- 
aggerated till they reached and poisoned 
the easy ear of lord St. Vincent [Hear, 
hear !]. He should have said, of lord Sid- 
mouth ; but if any apology were due to 
the House for the mistake he had made, 
it was much more due to the noble earl 
whose name he had so unluckily coupled 
with that of the present secretary of state 
for the home department.: No two men 
could be more dissimilar; and it was only 
because the contrast between’ the two was 
so striking, the energy and talents of the 
one so opposed to the inefficieticy and defi- 
ciency of the other that the two names 
had been brought together in his mind, 
and earl St. Vincent’s title obtruded upon 
the House in a debate with a subject of 
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which he had in truth no connexion. If 
he had been called upon to point out two 
individuals, the direct reverse of each 
other in all particulars that qualified a man 
for a high office in the state, he could not 
have been more happy in his selection 
than when he mentioned earl St. Vincent 
and viscount Sidmouth. The hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded, with de- 
claring himself strongly against the bill, 
and hoping that the clauses which he pro- 
posed would be accepted. 

Mr. Canning advised the hon. and 
learned gentleman not to make so fre- 
quent a use of exaggeration. It was on 
the management of lights and shades that 
depended the effect of a picture. To cry 
out upon every occasion that the nation 
_ was lost, was to cry “ wolf” to the coun- 
| try to no purpose, and to weaken an 
' little authority he might have had when his 
call was really serious.— Notwithstanding 
all the elegant Latin, and all the forensic 
| humour, which the hon. and learned gen- 
'tleman had applied to the purpose of his 
_speech, he could agree neither with his 
| Latin nor his humour. There was no- 
| thing introduced into the hon. and learned 
_gentleman’s clause relative to the alien, 

who might wish to be transported to a 
| particular part bearing his own expenses. 
| If this was his intention, it ought to beso 
expressed ; if not, the whole expense was 
laid upon the country—a serious objec- 
tion in these times of distress and econo- 
my.—That was the fact; and he defied 
the most practicus habitus man in the 
House to prove the contrary. The clause 
farther proposed as a mitigation of the 
bill, would enact, that the alien should 
have a month allowed him to choose his 
destination, and that he should spend that 
month in prison. Now the bill which was 
thus to be mitigated, inflicted on the alien 
noimprisonmentat all. As to suffering him 
to choose his own destination, supposing 
that he was engaged in some plot, like that 
lately detected against the life of the duke 
of Wellington, would he not ask to be sent 
to the very place where that plot was to be 
executed? And should government thus 
afford him the means of doing that, which 
it was the object of the measure to pre- 
vent? In the case before, that of Las 
Cases, an individual had requested to be 
sent to Hamburgh instead of Ostend, and 
his request had been attended to. Did 
that argue any disposition on the part of 
ministers to abuse their power? As to 
the second clause which the hon. and 
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learned gentleman had announced, it 
would make the bill altogether a new one, 
and turn an executive into a judicial pro- 
ceeding. With respect to the danger 
which required a measure like the present, 
could any one imagine that if the confla- 
gration was kindled in France, it would 
not involve this country?) Whenever the 
storm might rise it would carry us in its 
whirl, England must be shaken in her 
orbit, if the rest of the system were dis- 
turbed. It was, therefore, the duty of 
patliament, to take measures to prevent 
the country from being over-run by the 
very pests and refuse of Europe—by those 
who, driven from their own country by 
their crimes, sought shelter in this until 
they could ripen into action their detest- 
able machinations. Formerly, during the 


' French revolution, these islands had been 


the refuge of all that was loyal and re- 
spectable ; but the other side of the House 
were now desirous that the very reverse 
should happen, and that treasons, not only 
against ourselves, but against our neigh- 
bours, should be hatched in a country 
where, in the earlier ages, treason was al- 
most unknown. The opposers of this 
measure seemed anxious that new scenes 
of glory and ambition should be opened 
to those, who had learnt no lesson from 
the calamities of their country, but how to 
avail themselves of its distresses for their 
own aggrandizement [ Hear, hear!]. Did 
not the publications which daily arrived 
from the Netherlands prove, that a set of 
malignant spirits were there hovering 
about who still hoped to undo the work of 
ce, and to rekindle the flames of war? 
ike the philosopher of old, they called 
for a resting place for their lever— Give 
us where to stand and we will shake the 
world.” The answer given to them by 
this bill is—* You shall not stand here.” 
[Loud cheers]. But a few years had 
elapsed since England was the depository 
of the hopes and fortunes of the world. 
All longing eyes were turned to her ; and 
other powers, who occasionally shrunk from 
the contest, returned to it again when 
they marked her standard unceasingly dis- 
played above the smoke of battle. it had 
stood firm and unshaken in the rudest 
shock of war; and what man, who loved 
the glory of his country, or valued the li- 
berty of the world, would consent even to 
the chance that it might become the un- 
suspecting prey to secret and foreign ene- 
mies? It might be said that this bill was 
offering a slight violence to the old sys- 
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tem of our laws ; but he = Canning ) 
was convinced, that we might be justified in 
modifying for some time longer, that part 
of our constitution which regarded fo- 
reigners. It was a temporary sacrifice to 
secure the tranquillity achieved by our 
victories ; and for such a purpose it was 
not only justifiable, but necessary. As to 
the hands to whom the power should be 
intrusted, that was a matter of little con- 
sequence; and he (Mr. C.) should feek 
content if it were reposed in any English 
gentleman competent to fill the office of 
a minister of state. Ifthe hon. gentlemen 
opposite were in power, he would will- 
ingly confide it to them: and from them 
he only required for himself and his col- 
leagues, that confidence which he would 
cheerfully have reposed in them. 

Sir F. Burdett rested his opposition to 
the bill upon the ancient laws and consti- 
tution of the country. If Magna Charta 
were yet to be respected—if it were not a 
disgrace at this time of day to refer to its 
salutary provisions, he should point it out 
to the House as affording abundant reason 
for rejecting the bill now under considera- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last had complained that the hon. 
and learned mover of the clause had on 
frequent occasions cried Wolf! wolf! when 
no such ravenous animal was at hand; 
but while ministers persevered in mea- 
sures like the present, the cry could not 
be too often repeated; the danger was 
not only at hand, but in execution ; Wolf! 
wolf! ought to have long been the cry all 
over the country, for the unhappy people 
had long suffered under the rending jaws 
of pitiless and insatiable wolves [Cheers]. 
The hon. baronet then cited the authority 
of lord Coke upon that part of Magna 
-Charta which respected the hospitality 
|and protection due to foreigners, con- 
, tending that the words “ publicly prohi- 
| bited,” used by that great judge, were 
| explained by him to mean, not prohibited 
| by royal proclamation, for the Crown 
never legally possessed that prerogative, 
but prohibited by act of parliament. The 
hon. baronet argued that the laws which 
governed its own natives were sufficient 
to regulate the conduct of foreigners, and 
to punish their mal-practices ; and conse- 
quently that the object of this bill, like 
many others, was only to lodge power in 
the hands of the Crown, in order that it 
might be abused. The right hon. gentle- 
man had asserted that, during the French 
Revolution, this country had been the 
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refuge of all that was loyal and respect- 
able; but these were mere words, and he 
had offered no proofs; indeed, it would 
be much more correct to state that it had 
become the lurking place of all that was 
degraded and despotic—of those who fled 
from the revenge of an injured and op- 

ressed people struggling to regain its 
iberties. The real object of this Alien 
bill was, to aid that European conspiracy 
in which the noble lord opposite had taken 
so active a part, and the effect of it would 
be, to destroy that character for generosity 
and hospitality by which the people of 
England had hitherto been distinguished. 
Another effect would be, to drive all the 
talent and industry of Europe to that now 
only free country in the world, America. | 
The right hon. gentleman had objected to 
what he called making the measure judi- 
cial, and for the plain reason that it esta- 
blished some control over the conduct of 
ministers. It would compel them to be! 
less arbitrary and despotic, because they | 
might be brought before another tribunal 
—the usual pretence of ministerial respon- | 
sibility, by which the House had been so 
frequently juggled, though the countr 
could not quite so easily be deceived. 
That responsibility had been used and | 
abused with regard to our own subjects, | 
who had been tyrannically and unconsti- 
tutionally imprisoned, and was it to be ex- 
pected, that it would be more respected | 
when the defenceless subjects of other | 
states were concerned? Responsibility in 
the first instance was usually converted 
into indemnity in the last, as was proved 
in the case of the Habeas Corpus sus- 
pension : in fact, ministers were no more 
controlled by this stalking horse responsi- 
bility, than they had been by the natural 
feelings of humanity and the dictates of 
conscience. 

Sir S. Romilly was anxious to embrace 
this last opportunity of resisting the pro- 
gress of this bill. It was urged, that its 
operation would be confined to criminal 
foreigners, and yet, with singular incon- 
sistency, the = hon. gentleman had ob- 
jected to the clause which gave the party 
accused an opportunity of stating his 
own case, and being heard by counsel ; so 

. that, in fact, that measure which was to 
be directed against criminal foreigners 
was to be so framed that no means were 
allowed to ascertain whether they were 
innocent or guilty. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had also said, that he should be 
satisfied if the power were lodged in the 
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hands of an English gentleman. Un- 
doubtedly, the secretary of state for the 
Home department was a gentleman, and 
of course the right hon. gentleman must 
be contented that the execution of the bill 
were intrusted to him: it was of no conse- 
quence whether he had the talents or the 
foresight which became a great officer of 
state—whether he was likely to become 
the dupe of spies and informers—he was 
an English gentleman, and that was 
enough! [Hear, hear!]. The right hon. 
geritleman never thought of satisfying the 
country—if he were satisfied, nothing 
more was necessary. He had also assert- 
ed that France could not be disturbed in- 
ternally or externally, without such an 
effect being produced upon England that 
she must necessarily be embroiled in the 
contest. Surely this was most alarming 
intelligence in the present state of our 
finances, and coming from such a quar- 
ter. It was much to be dreaded that, 
should the tranquillity of Franee at any 
future period be disturbed, the people of 
Great Britain would be called upon to 
bear new burthens and to undergo new 


| privations for the support of that interest 


which ministers thought fit to espouse. 
The right hon. gentleman had reproached 
his hon. and learned friend with incon- 
sistency in opposing these injurious and 
unconstitutional measures. Doubtless, 
judging from the conduct of the right 
hon. gentleman, he held it a disgrace to 
adhere to the same opinions or to the 
same friends. He enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of inconsistency, and those who re- 
sisted this measure could long ago have 
partaken of those honours if they would 
have consented to the same mental degra- 
dation to procutethem. The only danger 
pointed out by the right hon. gentleman 
arose from a few discontented individuals 
in the Netherlands, who sought a fulcrum 
for their engine of destruction ; but it was 
singular that, as this was the only danger, 
it had this night been broached for the 
first time. The speech of the right hon. 
gentleman was a piece of splendid decla- 
mation, containing some pleasantry, but 
no argument. It was lamentable to see 
the House so easily prevailed upon to 
sanction a measure which would include 
in its operation above 20,000 persons re- 
sident in this country, and many of whom 
had connected themselves with it by mar- 
riage. 

Mr. Barham contended, that the mea- 
sure was gratuitous and uncalled for ; and 
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that it was inconsistent with the spirit of 
our laws and constitution. It had been 
for the first time proposed, without the 
statement of any facts to show its expe- 
diency, and had been grounded on a mere 
set of possibilities, which did not afford 
the shadow of a shade of danger as a 
cause for it. The less we had to do with 
the transactions between foreign govern- 
ments and their subjects the better; and 
this bill was calculated to make us parties 
in all such transactions. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that by passing 
this bill we sanctioned in the people the 
belief that they were in a peril which did 
not exist, and prepared them for consent- 
ing to any other measures that might be 
proposed to guard against a non-existing 
danger. The bill had no other object 
but to sap and undermine the constitu- 
tion. 

Sir J. Newport opposed the motion. 
He said, he would not intrust this power 
to any party, for it was tyranny, and ty- 
ranny when ingrafted on the constitution 
would produce tyranny thoughout the 
entire. If the Alien bill and the Bank 
Restriction bill were the fruits of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, the blood of Britons had 
indeed been shed in vain. 

The House divided on Mr. Brougham’s 
clause : 

AYES 
Noes ..... 87 
Majority against it—52 


List of the Minority. 


Astell, W. Jervoise G, P. 
Althorp, visct. Lemon, sir Wm. 
Babington, Thos. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Baker, J. Markham, adm. 


Martin, John 


Barham, Jos. 
Newport, sir John 


Barnett, James 


Brougham, H. Parnell, Wm. 
Burdett, sir F. Philips, George 
Byng, George Ramsden, J.C. 
Carter, John Ridley, sir M. W. 


Romilly, sir S. 
Smith, 
Symonds, T. P. 
Tavistock, marquis 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Compton, lord 
Duncannon, visct. 
Fazakerly, N. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Folkestone, visct. 


Finlay, K. Warre, J. A. 
Gordon, R. TELLERS. 
Howorth, H. Douglas, hon. F. 
Hurst, Robt. Smith, W. 


Sir S. Romilly then moved his clause 
for exempting from the operation of the 
bill aliens who were resident in Great 
Britain and Ireland on Ist of January, 
1814, and who had ever since continued 
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to reside therein. Lord Castlereagh ob- 
served, that foreigners, although long re- 
sident in this country, might be made the 
instruments of mischief. Sir S. Romilly 
replied, so might natives—the next step 
therefore of government ought to be di- 
rected against them. The clause was ne- 
gatived without a division. Mr. Brougham 
then proposed at the end of the Bill to 
add the words “ except as far as the 
same relates to women married to natural 
born subjects of the realm, or to persons 
who have been naturalized.” The ques- 
tion being put, “ That these words be 
there added,” the House divided : 

AYCS 37 

NOES 
The question being put, “ That the 

Bill do pass,” the House divided : 

AYES 

Majority 


MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 25. 

Recency Act AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on this bill, 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that it 
appearing to be the opinion of their lord- 
ships that the additional members of the 
queen’s council should be nominated by 
parliament, as in the Regency act, he 
had prepared amendments for the purpose 
of framing the first clause in that view, 
giving, as in the Regency act, the power 
to the queen of filling up any vacancy 
that might occur, by an instrument under 
her majesty’s hand and seal. His lordship 
proposed that four additional members 
of the queen’s council should be thus ap- 

ointed in the bill, namely—George earl 
of Macclesfield, William lord bishop of 
London, Aleyn lord St. Helen’s, Morton 
lord Henley, of Ireland. 

The insertion of these names was 
agreed to. On the second clause, 

Lord Holland observed, that the only 
reason which had been alleged for this 
clause, namely, the inconvenience that 
would result from the operation of the 
provision of the Regency act, was of that 
nature, that instead of showing the ne- 
cessity for this partial measure, it went 
to prove the expediency of an entire re- 
vision of the Regency act. Upon the 
former occasions they were called upon 
to legislate with a view to the probable 
recovery of the king, in which view the 
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provisions of the Regency act were | 
worded. If they were now to be called 
upon to alter those provisions, which could 
only be upon the ground of the prebabi-_ 
lity of the king’s recovery having ceased, | 
and there being only the possibility re-— 
maining, it was not, he contended, in 
any respect satisfactory, that that altera- | 
tion should be confined to the provision 
now in question. It was clearly the inten- 
tion of parliament in enacting, that in the | 
event of the demise of the queen, the parlia- | 
ment should immediately assemble, that 
the care of the king’s person was a trust of | 
that sacred andimportant nature, that such 
an event called for the immediate attention | 
of the legislature. If, however, that trust | 
had now become of a less important na- | 
ture from the less probability of the king’s | 
recovery, and, therefore, it was thought | 
by the framers of this bill that it would — 
be inconvenient, under certain circum-| 
stances, that the attention of parliament | 
should he called to it; at any rate this fact , 
ought to be ascertained by previous in- 
uiry, and then it might be a ground not 
or this partial measure, but for a general 
revision of the Regency act. The Wind- 
sor establishment, for instance, it would 
be of importance to revise. When this 
establishment was proposed, it was urged by 
those who supported it, that it was of the 
utmost importance in every view of feeling 
towards the unhappy situation of the king, 
that on his recovery his majesty might see 
the same faces around him, to which he | 
had been accustomed previous to his ma- 
lady. Now, however, when by bringing | 
forward this measure, it was acknowledged 
that no probability of his majesty’s reco- 
very remained, it was surely of the 
greatest importance, considering the dis- 
tress of the country, and the burthens 
that weighed upon the people, that some 
reduction should take place in the enor- 
mous expense of this establishment. 
Considering, therefore, that no reason had | 
been urged for this clause, which did not | 
operate still more forcibly for a more ex-— 
tensive revision of the Regency act, and | 
that for that purpose the requisite previous 
inquiry had not been made, nor was any 
information afforded as to the actual state 
of the king, he should feel it his duty to 
the clause. 
he Earl of Liverpool denied that this 
measure was brought forward upon the 
ground of there being no probability of 
the king’s recovery; on the contrary, he 
should regret to see any legislation take 
(VOL. XXXVIIL ) 
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place, upon the ground of there being 
no such probability. Parliament, of 
course, must legislate with a view to the 
greater or less probability of recovery, 
and this was the case with regard to the 
act passed after the restrictions upon the 
regency had ceased, which went upon the 
ground of the less probability of his ma- 


_jesty’s recovery. As to there being no 


information afforded respecting the state 
of the king, the fact was, that the quare 
terly reports from the queen’s council to 
the privy council, gave every information 
that could be required respecting his ma- 


| jesty’s state of health. With regard to 


the question as to the meeting of parlia- 
ment in the event of the demise of the 
queen, every practical purpose would be 
answered by a clause, which his noble and 
learned friend intended to propose, for 
the purpose of limiting the period within 
which parliament should in that event be 
summoned to meet. 

Earl Grey said, he might, perhaps, be 
accused of pertinacity, but he must state 
that he remained of the same opinion, that 
no necessity whatever had been shown for 
the enactment of this clause. The noble 
earl opposite had misunderstood the argue 
ment of his noble friend, in supposing 
that his noble friend wished to legislate 
upon the ee of there being no pro- 
bability of the king’s recovery. The ar- 
gument of his noble friend was, that as 
by bringing in this bill, it was acknow- 
ledged by the framers of it, that there 
was a much less probability of the king’s 
recovery, therefore that ought to be 


_ proved, and if proved, it ought to extend 


to a general revision of the Regency act, 
particularly with regard to the Windsor 
establishment, which, he must still con- 
tend, required considerable reduction. In 
answer to the argument of there being no 
information as to the probability of the 
king’s recovery, the noble earl referred 
them to the bulletins of the physicians ; 
but surcly it was not meant to be cone 
tended, that this afferded any information 
as to that probability ; the bulletins merely 
announcing the actual state of his majesty, 
without stating any thing as to there being 
any, and what, probability of his recovery. 
There was one poiut, with regard to a 
possible contingency, respecting the meet- 
ing of parliament atter a dissolution, to 
which he wished to allude. In the event 
of the demise of the Crown, after the 
dissolution of parliament, and before the 
— of the new one, then, of course, 
(3.N) 
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by the act of the demise, the king’s writs 
ceased to be operative, and the old par- 
liament must re-assemble; but, in the 
case of the demise of the Prince Regent 
during such an interval, the writs for the 
new elections being issued in the king’s 
name, a doubt might arise, though the 
old parliament was directed to re-assemble 
immediately, how far the king’s writs 
were vacated, and to prevent those dis- 
eit which might take place, from can- 
didates insisting upon sheriffs proceeding 
with the new elections, it would be ad- 
visable to introduce some proviso to en- 
act, that, in such an event, the king’s writs 
for the new elections should cease to be 
operative. 

The Lord Chancellor, with regard to 
the reports respecting the state of the 
king’s health, observed, that the noble 
earl was mistaken in supposing that no- 
thing but the bulletins of the physicians 
were referred to, as the queen’s council, 
before making their quarterly reports, not 
only examined the physicians as to the 
actual state of the king, but with regard 
to any probability of his recovery. 


Those reports were regularly made to the 
privy council, as directed by the Regency | 


act, and might be called for by parliament 
whenever it was deemed advisable. His 
lordship then proposed clauses, with a 
view to the possible event of the demise 
of the queen, after the day appointed for 
the meeting of a new parliament, previous 
to the day of the meeting, and on the day 
of the dissolution ; their object was, that 
the new writs should be operative, and 
that the parliament should be summoned 
to meet within 60 days. His lordship 
added, that he intended to propose a 
clause to obviate the difficulty stated by 
the noble earl, with regard to the possible 
event of the demise of the Prince Regent, 
his opinion being, that the king’s writ 
would not in that case be vacated. 

The original clause respecting the 
meeting of parliament was agreed to, and 
the other amendments being made the 
House resumed. 


Poor Laws AMENDMENT BILL.] The 


Earl of Hardwicke moved the order of the 
day for the House resolving itself into a 
committee on the Poor Laws Amendment 
Bill. The noble ear! prefaced his motion 
by a short and rapid review of the several 
clauses of the bill, which he submitted for 
their lordships approval. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne commented 
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on the spirit and principle of the bill, to 
which he strongly objected, and in parti- 
cular he remarked upon the extreme im- 
policy of the clause, which enabled church- 
wardens to take the children of paupers 
from their parents, and consign them to 
the care of a workhouse. This was calcu- 
lated, as he feared, to weaken those social 
feelings on which the very strength and 
consistency of society depended. If that 
clause were pressed farther, he should feel 
himself compelled to take the sense of the 
House upon it. He despaired of any ef- 
fectual relief upon this subject, while the 
labouring classes were suffered to look to 
the public as a means of future support. 
The only effectual remedy for this was, to 
raise their wages to an amount calculated 
to support the labourer and his family, and 
from which some little saving might be 
made against sickness and age. The noble 
marquis also objected to the clause, en- 
abling parish officers to take land and let 
it out again to paupers, thus establishing 
a system of farming. This clause he 
thought very objectionable ; for if the land 
thus taken wete waste and bad land, la- 
bour would be only thrown away in fruit- 
less endeavours to turn it to advantage. 
If, on the other hand, the land were good, 
this system would only give relief to one 
class of persons, by turning another class 
out of employment. Labour, he contend- 
ed, should be permitted to find its level ; 
and if this were not admitted, he feared 
that wages would be reduced all over the 
kingdom to the lowest possible pittance. 
Within a few weeks he had, with alarm, 
heard, that this very practice had already 
commenced among the labourers at Bir- 
mingham, for their employers observed to 
them, “ It matters not to you how low 
your wages may be teduced, because your 
parish will make up the difference.” 

The House then went into the commit- 
tee, in which the clause for taking chil- 
dren from their parents, was, on the mo- 
tion of the marquis of Lansdowne, re- 
jected. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 25. 
Leap Mines AsskssMENT BILL. ] Mr. 
— moved the second reading of this 
1 
Mr. Brougham thought the session was 
too far advanced for the introduction of a 
measure that went to make so great a 
change upon the law as it at present stood 
relative to Lead Mines. The bill appeared 
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to him to take a step in a wrong direction, 
and to extend the liability to the poor- 
rates, instead of narrowing it, as sound 
policy seemed to him to require. He 
wished the hon. mover would consent to 
_- the subject to another session. 

e did not intend to argue the case upon 
its merits, as other gentlemen might pro- 
bably differ from him on that subject, and 
therefore should not move that the bill be 
read a second time that day three months ; 
but he begged leave again to suggest to 
the hon. member the propriety of post- 
ponement to another session. 

Mr. Morritt contended, that the bill 
was only to prevent an evasion of the pre- 
sent laws. By a decision of the court of 
King’s-bench it was determined, that 
though the owners of mines who received 
a share of the gross produce, were to be 
assessed to the poor-rates on that share, 
yet if they commuted it for a money-rent, 
they were not liable to be assessed at all. 
The bill was to remedy this inequality ; 
and at any rate he thought, that either all 
mines should be subject to the rates, or all 
should be pn 

Mr. Davies Gilbert hoped for the atten- 
tion of the House, for a few minutes, on 
two grounds; the first was, his extensive 
acquaintance with the whole nature of 
these mines; and the second was, his hay- 
ing made up his mind to give, on this oc- 
casion, avote which directly clashed with 
his own personal interest. His full con- 
viction was, that the proprietors ought 
not to get rid of this assessment through 
a legal quibble. On the general principle 
of the poor-rates, he had, twelve years 
ago, pronounced his opinion, and had 
then almost stood alone in his view of their 
consequences. The experience of the years 
that had since intervened, had fortified 
him in his first impressions, and confirmed 
his belief that, unless the poor-rates could 
be arrested, they would absorb the whole 
surplus property of the country, and 
plunge both the payers and the objects of 
them into one general destruction. The 
steps taken on this subject by the hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. S. Bourne), had 
done a great deal of good, and would, he 
trusted, in the ensuing session, be followed 
up by more decisive steps than were 
thought at the outset advisable. But the 


case in the present question of the mines 
was simply this—it was the custom of the 
proprietors to reserve a twelfth, or a given 
amount, of the dues from the occupier, 
and to take it generally in ore: they were 
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for the last forty years assessed for the 
poor-rates and on the prin- 
ciple, that they brought into the parishes 
a large number of labourers, who, when 
the mines ceased to work, were uniformly 
thrown as a burden on the parish. Now, 
in some late instances, certain proprietors 
had contrived to make the reserved dues 
payable in money; and it was decided by 
the judges, that a rent of this kind was 
vot assessable as the law stood. ‘The ob- 
ject of the present bill was, to make all 
the proprietors, whether they received 
their dues in money or kind, alike rate- 
able. The occupier was to pay, with 
power of deducting from his proprietor ; 
and where the proprietor was an adven- 
turer in working the mines, he was to be 
rated in the usual proportion of the re- 
served dues. So long as the one class of 
mines were called upon to pay, he could 
see no equitable reason for exempting the 
other. 

Sir C. Monck opposed the bill, upon the 
ground that it would render the owners of 
lead-mines liable to the poor-rates, and 
not the adventurers or occupiers. 

Lord Lascelles said, it was a mistake to 
suppose that the charge would fall upon 
the owners. There could be no danger of 
that, when the present leases expired. 
Great distress prevailed in the districts 
where those mines were situated; so much 
so, that the land was almost cat up by 
the poor-rates. The petitioners had merely 
stated their distress, which arose from the 
principle that was formerly acted upon, 
with respect to lead-mines, being with- 
drawn. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would interfere by some legislative mea- 
sure. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, the question was, 
whether this species of property should 
contribute any thing lai the poor- 
rates; for if the bill did not pass, those 
who had contributed for years would cease 
io doso. The best way would be, to put 
lead-mines on the same footing as coal- 
mines. To rate the owner would bea less 
inconvenience than to let such property 
escape altogether. 

Sir James Graham expressed a wish 
that the bill should be withdrawn. When 
better understood, the country would be 
more ready to accept it. He should there- 
fore propose, as an amendment, that it be 
read a second time that day six months. 

The question being put, that the bill 
be now read a second time, the House di- 
vided: Ayes, 72; Noes, 54. 
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CuARITABLE Funps—Mnr. Trovt- 
BACK’s Lecacigs.] Mr. Brougham rose 
to propose an address to the Crown for 
certain accounts. It appeared, that some 
years ago, an individual had bequeathed 
a sum, amounting to 120,000/. to charit- 
able purposes. ‘The will on the ground 
of some informality, was set aside; and 
the testator having no kindred, the pro- 
perty devolved to the Crown. His inten- 
tion, in moving for an account of that 
property, was, to consider, whether that 
might not be a proper fund to meet the 
expense of the commission about to in- 
quire into the grants for the education of 
the poor? He therefore moved, for * an 
Account of all sums of money received by 
the Crown under the Will of Samuel 
Troutback, esq. dated 21st July, 1780, 
and the application of the said sums.” — 
Ordered. 


PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT—WIT- 
NESSES AND OFFICERS oF THE House. } 
The Speaker took the opportunity of ad- | 
verting to an important question of privi- | 
lege. It was a matter of notoriety, that, 
on a recent trial in the courts below, viz. | 
the King v. Merceron, an examination had | 
taken place of the short-hand writer of that | 
House, relative to the practice of that | 
House in its committees, and to what 
passed in them. The House would feel | 
there could not be a more important duty 
than to protect its witnesses. But it would 
be impossible to afford them that protec- 
tion, unless the House had some restraint 
on the manner in which either its pro- | 
ceedings or its witnesses were produced | 
in evidence before the courts of law. All | 
the instances that he had considered con- | 
curred in showing, that an application had 
either been made to the House of Com- | 
mons, or to the Speaker, for the permis- | 
sion. Ina former case, where the short- 
hand writer was examined, and that situa- | 
tion was then held by Mr. Gurney, the | 
gentleman who held it at present, applica- 
tion was made to the Speaker, and a per- 
mission granted. It was an extenuation 
of the present irregularity, that, though 
the permission was given, Mr. Gurney 
was ignorant of the fact, and remained so 
up to the present time. He attended, 
therefore, in the present case, on the sub- 
‘pena, under a belief, that he followed the 
same course as was adopted before. He 
thought the House should make some 
resolution on this question of its privi- 
leges. 
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Mr. Bathurst expressed his intention of 
submitting a motion on the subject to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 26. 


Bank Restriction CONTINUANCE 
Bixv.] The Earl of Liverpool rose to move 
the commitment of the Bank Restriction 
Continuance Bill. He said, he had already 
had several opportunities of stating the 
grounds on which he considered this mea- 
sure necessary. He had, in particular, 
very recently had an opportunity for stat- 
ing his views, when the noble earl oppo- 
site moved for a committee, to inquire 
into the state of a coin and paper-currency 
of the country. Having had those oppor- 
tunities, it would not be necessary for him 
now to enter into detail on the present 
occasion: still, however, it might be de- 
sirable that he should give a short state- 


| ment of the reasons on which he supported 


the bill, before he made the motion for 
going into the committee, and he would 
rely on the indulgence of their lordships, 
if it should be necessary for him to give 
any farther explanation in the course of 
the discussion. There was one conside- 
ration in which those who had hitherto 
supported this measure, as well as those 
who opposed it, had generally agreed— 
namely, that a question of great difficulty 
and delicacy would arise whenever it 
should be proposed to remove the restric- 


tion; and those whose objections had been 


the strongest to the measure were those 
who felt this delicacy the most. During 
the war, parliament had thought fit to 
adopt this measure for a limited period, 
which was renewed. It was finally deter- 
mined that the return of peace should be 
the period fixed for the resumption of 


'cash-payments by the Bank. This was, 


in his opinion, a period far from being 
eligible, because there was no instance of 
a change from war to peace, in which 
there was not a great revolution in the 
state of property. But if the difficulty 
arising from that would have been great 
at the conclusion of any war, how much 
more must it have been felt when the 
country had just come out of such a war 
as the last; which, with the exception of 
an interval of one year, had lasted twenty- 
two years, and in which the expenditure, 
especially during the two or three last 
years, had been carried to so uncommon 


an extent? Under such circumstances, 
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it was impossible not to foresee, that, on 
the restoration of peace, their lordships 
would be imperiously called upon to allow 
a period of repose, a breathing time to 
elapse, before the ordinary financial 
system could be returned to with safety. 
What he now stated had been the feeling 
of many persons who originally opposed 
the bill, and in that feeling he fully parti- 
cipated. At the same time he by no 
means regretted that the period of limita- 
tion had been fixed to the restoration of 
peace, because he thought it right that 
parliament should have had the earliest 


opportunity for considering the state of | 


the currency, on the conclusion of the 
war. The subject came accordingly 
under the cognizance of parliament, and 
in 1814 an act was introduced to continue 
the restriction for one year, but the events 
which soon occurred rendered it unad- 
visable to allow the measure to expire. 
In 1816, after the conclusion of the peace 
of Paris, he had the honour of proposing 
to their lordships the tontinuation of the 
restriction. He then stated, that if he 
proposed the measure for two years rather 
than for one, it was because he thought 
arliament would prefer passing the bill 
or that time, with the probability of its 
being sufficient, than for one year, with 
the prospect of a renewal. The preamble 
of that bill stated the grounds on which 


it was proposed—namely, with the view | 


of enabling the Bank to make preparation 
for the resumption of payments in cash. 
Two years had now nearly elapsed, and 
he had found himself imperiously im- 
pelled by his sense of duty to propose 
the renewal of the measure. He had 
done so with sincere regret, but with 
the fullest conviction that, when he 
stated the grounds of the proposal, it 
would meet their lordships’ approbation. 
The bill had been introduced, as he had 
observed, in 1816, with the view of giving 
time to the Bank for preparation, and he 
had every reason to believe that the Bank 
had not neglected the opportunity which 
was thus afforded them. The greatest ex- 
ertions, as great as_ their lordships could 
desire, in order to meet the event, had 
been made, and he considered the Bank 
perfectly prepared to pay in cash. In- 
deed, as far as regarded the Bank, the in- 
ternal state of the nation, or the foreign 
relations of the country, no reason existed 
for continuing the restriction beyond the 
time which had been anticipated for its 
removal; but there did exist circum- 
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stances, not of a permanent nature, nor 
connected with the ordinary course of- fo- 
reign or domestic policy of the country, 
which, in his opinion, made it the impe- 
rious duty of government, now to propose 
the farther continuance of the restriction, 
and in like manner the duty of parliament 
to agree to that measure. He had al- 
ready said that those who originally op- 

osed the measure had always regarded 
its removal as a matter of great difficulty, 
and he could not expect any persons to 
act more cautiously under the present cir- 
‘ cumstances than those who had thus an- 
ticipated that questions of great delicacy 
/wouldarise. As little could he suppose 
that those who maintained an opinion in 
| which he was far from concurring, that the 
‘circumstances of the country were so 
| changed, that we never could return to 
_cash payments, would wish the present act 
' to be allowed to expire. On every view 
‘of the question, therefore, he had reason 
ito look forward to the general concur- 
rence of their lordships in the measure. 
| He had already stated, that delay in the 
| resumption of cash payments did not arise 
‘in want of preparation by the Bank, in 
any thing connected with our domestic si- 
_tuation or ordinary foreign relations; but 

it was matter of notoriety that there were 
| depending in France, transactions of a fi- 
nancial nature, which must necessarily 
have a great influence on the circulation 
of this and every other country in Europe. 
Their lordships were aware, that a finan- 
cial operation by the French government 
which took place last year, had produced 
a very unfavorable effect on our exchanges. 
That, however, would have been easily 
got over, had it not been connected with 
the prospect of other financial measures, 
which were in contemplation for the pre- 
sent year. Their lordships knew that the 
engagements into which France had enter- 
ed were partly financial, partly political. 
Under these engagements an arrange- 
ment had lately been made between the 
French government and allied powers 
for payment of the contributions fixed in 
1815, and the discharge of the claims of 
private individuals in foreign countries. 
The object the French government had in 
view by this arrangement was, to pay off 
the whole of the claims in the course of $ 
vears, instead of five, the time originally 
fixed—that is to say, to anticipate the 
payments of the 4th and 5th years. - In 
consequence of the stipulations entered 
~— under this arrangement, the govern- 
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ment of France would find it necessary to 
raise more than 30,000,000/. sterling with- 
in a very limited period. Now, when their 
lordships recollected the effect which had 
been produced on the exchanges last year, 
by a far more inconsiderable operation, 
what must they expect to be the ¢onse- 
uence of so large a demand as this? 
hat the raising such an amount would af- 
fect the currency not — of this country, 
but of every country in Europe, was, he 
thought, a proposition too clear to be dis- 
sein. It was the risk and danger arisin 
from this that it became necessary to guar 
against ; nor could he conceive any thing 
more to be deprecated than trying, at such 
a period, the experiment of resuming cash 
payments. It was certainly desirable that 
the exchanges should be favourable at the 
moment the Bank resumed payments in 
cash ; and, though in an ordinary state of 
things it was not difficult to restore the 
exchanges to an advantageous state, it 
would not be advisable that the act should 
expire just at the moment when they hap- 
ned to be unfavourable. | But if the 
eeling existed that the resumption of cash 
payments would be improper at such a 
time, how much more strongly ought it to 
be felt when the unfavourable state of the 
exchanges did not arise out of any circum- 
stances connected with the ordinary trans- 
actions of commerce, but out of a dw 
operation of the nature and magnitude of 
that to which he had referred? A noble 
marquis opposite had on a former occa- 
sion asserted that foreign loans never could 
form a ground for such a measure as the 
oe and had observed, that loans had 
en raised in Holland, without leading to 
any consequences materially affecting the 
circulation of that country. With what 
the noble marquis had stated on the sub- 
ject of those loans, he was ready on gene- 
ral principles to agree ; and if the present 
measure applied to ordinary circumstances, 
would give him the full benefit of his ar- 
gument. But had the transaction he had 
described, growing out of an arrangement 
for the payment of military contributions 
to the powers which had occupied France, 
and claims of individuals on the govern- 
meat of that country, arising during a re- 
volution of twenty-seven years, the nature 
and character of an ordinary loan? Could 
such an uncommon and extensive financial 
operation be compared to any loans ever 
made by foreign powers, either in London 
or Amsterdam? The question for their 


lordshios to consider then was, whether, | 
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apagenved as they were with the existence 
of that operation, and with the effects i¢ 
must have, or, he would say, might have, 
would they choose to pass the present bill, 
or expose the country to the risk which 
would arise from its rejection? Were the 
risk much less than he thought it was, he 
certainly, for one, would not be bold 
enough to allow the act to expire without 
submitting to their lordships a proposition 
for its renewal. He knew it had been 
stated that all his argument on this sub- 
ject was fallacious. It was stated that the 
remittances occasioned by any loan made 
in this country would always be paid in 
goods. He would not enter into aay ar- 
gument on this point. The remittances 
would doubtless be made in the way most 
consistent with the interest of the indivi- 
duals concerned. Goods would be ex- 
ported when the exchanges were favour- 
able ; but it was only to a limited extent 
that this could be expected to take place 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 
It was certain thay a great artificial drain 
could not be made on a country without 
its injurious influence being felt. It was 
therefore quite unnecessary to discuss this 
topic. It had also been asserted, that the 
difficulty experienced in the resumption 
of cash payments was owing to the great 
advances made by the Bank to the go- 
vernment. The same thing had been 
stated to have been the cause of the ori- 
ginal suspension. He was aware that 
there were great authorities, who stated, 
that the advances made by the Bank to 
government were, in 1798, the cause of 
the restriction of cash payments being 
continued. To this, however, he could 
oppose authorities equally great; but, even 
supposing that the advances made by the 
Bank to government operated at that pe- 
riod, or that they might operate under 
circumstances disadvantageously, such 
was not the case now. The advances 
made by the Bank to the government 
were, at the present period, in a course of 
repayment, provision being made for that 
purpose in the finance of the year, and 
they would be shortly repaid, as far as the 
Bank wished or desired. ‘The advances 
made to government had not, he was con- 
vinced, occasioned the first suspension ; 
and he was equally confident that the pre- 
sent advances were not the cause of the 
continuance of the measure. But, if it 
were true that the Bank was in an unfa- 
vourable situation in that respect, that 
would be areason for giving farther time, 
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and would afford an additional argument lation under which its credit was untainted, 
for the present bill. If any personsreally | its capital unrestrained in its operation. 


thought that the whole difficulty lay in ad- | This 


vances made to government by the Bank, | 
they ought to support this bill, in order to 
give time to government to complete the 
measures adopted for reducing these ad- | 
vances. Upon the whole view of the case, 
therefore, he could not, consistently with © 
the responsibility which attached to his | 
station, consent to the return of cash pay- | 
ments at the present period by the Bank, | 
and he had therefore felt it an imperative 
Par duty to propose the present bill. 
is lordship concluded by moving that the | 


House resolve itself into a committee upon 
the bill. 

Lord Grenville expressed the greatest | 
disappointment at the statement he had 
just heard from the noble earl. He said, | 

e was one of those who had given entire 
credittothe grounds on which it had before © 
been proposed to continue the Bank re- | 
striction for two years longer. He should | 
be trespassing too much on their lordships | 
time if he were to tread back the past his- | 
tory of that unfortunate transaction. | 
Even at the commencement of the last | 
war, he thought it a matter of great im- 

olicy to acquire, not a facility of supply- 
ing the wants of the country, but to bur- | 
then it with a dreadful difficulty, to which 
its resources could not be equal but by 
the greatest sacrifices. Satisfied as he 
was then, and confirmed as he was now, 
that there never had been a more fatal 
measure than the commencing and conti- 
nuing the suspension of cash-payments to 
which he alluded, he looked with the 
greatest anxiety to the time when we 
should be again free from that clog. He 
had always been far from thinking that 
the six months which had been promised, 
or that one year after the conclusion of the 
war, would be too short a period for the 
resumption of those payments. But if he 
felt or stated fewer objections, at the time 
the continuation of the restrictions for 
two years was proposed, it was because 
he confidently believed that parliament 
had given the country a sacred pledge, 
which nothing but the most urgent neces- 
sity, such as a general failure of the Bank 
at least, could tempt them to forego—a 
pledge which he deemed so inviolable, that 
nothing but insuperable difficulties could 
temptthem to renew the restriction ; and he 
fondly clung to the hope that the day was | 
at length positively fixed when the coun- 
‘ry would return to that system of circu- 


ope had now unhappily fled, de- 
stroyed as it was by the introduction or 
the present bill, which went to continue 
all the embarrassment and difficulty ‘ne- 
cessarily consequent upon the suspension 
of the proper circulation of the country, 
and this too upon the most illusory'pre- 
tences. Let not their lordships be de- 
ceived by such pretences. Not only on 
account of the public, but on account of 


' the Bank itself, it was high time that the 
truthshould be known. It wasnot fitting to 


go on with what was called restriction and 


| restraint, if that restraint was in truth no 


other than a boon and indulgence granted 
to the Bank of England, by which they 
were enabled to pay their creditors in a 
depreciated currency, in notes depreciated 
below the value of the sums of money 
represented. Let whatever pretences be 
urged in favour of this bill, to this truth 
they must come at last, and he repeated 
it, that it was an indulgence granted to 
the Bank of England to pay their creditors 
in notes depreciated five per cent (or 
thereabouts he believed) below the value 


_of the sums they purported to repre- 
_sent.— That, in effect, was the privilege 


that was given the Bank; and when 
the noble earl talked of danger to the 
Bank, he should also have some consi- 
deration for the endsof distributive justice, 
and the dictates of common honesty, and 
consider what was due to creditors whose 
debts were paid in paper sunk five per 
cent below the value that it represented. 
Before the House passed a measure of 
that importance, it was necessary they 
should clearly know how the matter 
stood—whether it was an indulgence to 
the Bank proprietors, under the name ofa 
restraint, or a measure affecting them 
against their wishes, and calculated forthe 
publicwelfarealone. Itimported theirlord- 
ships to consider whether the measure was 
or was not agreeable to that body to which 
it related. Some doubt was thrown out 
upon this subject which, in his opinion, 
ought to be explained. It was no light 
matter to grant an indulgence to the Bank 
in the payment of their debts, as if it was 
to be considered a compulsion, not an i@- 
dulgence; it was no light matter to com- 
pel them, against their own will, to pay in 
a depreciated currency. Whatever name 
was given to the transaction, it was ad- 
mitted that it was not disagrecable to the 
Bank in the first instance, though doubts 
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were now thrown out, that that body did 
not any longer acquiesce in it. It was 
necessary, therefore, to inquire if in a 
great commercial nation like this there 
could exist any grounds for compelling 
the Bank to defeat the claims of its cre- 
ditors. Parliament should have some- 
thing more than the bare silent acquies- 
cence of the Bank in such a measure as 
was now proposed. If they had thought 
proper to declare, with respect to any of 
of the great banking houses of the city, 
that in their opinion such establishments 
were likely to experience great difticulties, 
and therefore should be assisted by an 
indulgence of this nature, how would 
those houses have acted? If it were 
stated that the house of Hope, of Drum- 
mond, or of Child were likely to be 
distressed in attempting to pay their cre- 
ditors, and that therefore it was expedi- 
ent to pass a law enacting that they 
should be restrained from doing so, was 
there one of them that would not come 
forward and remonstrate not only as to 
the injustice of sucha measure with respect 
to their creditors, but its oppression with 
regard to themselves? Would they not 
say, that to compel such injustice would 
be as repugnant to their own feelings and 
principles, as destructive to their credit, and 
ruinous to their interests? They would 
tell the parliament that it was only by 
their known ability to pay, and their ac- 
knowledged disposition to act fairly to- 
wards the public, that they were enabled 
to go on under all circumstances of dif- 
ficulty, that by destroying their respon- 
sibility, they interfered with their credit, 
and atfected the very essence of their sta- 
bility and respect—the confidence of the 
eople. Whether the Bank of England 
ooked upon it as a restraint to which 
they were willing to submit, or as was 
sometimes insinuated, in which they were 
unwillingly but singularly acquiescent, in 
either case the great interest to which 
parliament was bound to look was that of 
the country, and looking to that he never 
could be induced to consent to such a 
measure, evea for the shortest period, 
upena ground so problematical and in- 
considerable has had been urged by the 
noble earl. In former times they were 


told that the existence and safety of the 
country were at stake, and the suspension 
of cash payments was justified as a ne- 
cessary provision against the most fatal 
consequences. It was then adopted for 
a short period ; but since then it had been 
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renewed at different periods, until now 
that it assumed an indefinite character, 
being defended in a manner which placed 
it beyond the power of any man to assign 
a probable limit to its operation. They 
were informed by the noble earl, that this 
was not the time to abandon the system. 
Why was it not the time ?—because it 
would be attended with inconvenience! 
The House was, therefore, called upon to 
sanction a measure, on the ground of con- 
venience alone, which could only be jus- 
tified by imperious necessity. That ne- 
cessity was not contended for, nor even 
alleged ; nor was it in conformity with any 
speculative principle or theory of political 
economy that it depended. It was ad- 
mitted upon all hands that the Bank should 
pay their notes in cash; but it was at- 
tempted to be inferred (for all the reason- 


ing they had heard amounted to that, in 
fact) that on the slightest possible ground 
' —on such a ground, for instance, as that 
| France was about to make a grant, no one 
_knew to what amount—the practice of 
‘cash payments should be interrupted, par- 
jliament should do away with the land 
| marks of public credit, and blindly per- 
severe in a system which had already 
brought the country to the verge of de- 
struction, and which, if still adhered to, 
must lead it, not to the verge, but inevit- 
ably down the precipice. There was this 
evil attending the state of our circulation 
under its influence, that no class of so- 
ciety, from the highest to the lowest, could 
know what were their means, what their 
income, or their wages. It affected the 
greatest and the smallest in their several 
degrees, the landed proprietor, the mer- 
cantile speculator, and in short, all from 
the richest occupiers, down to the most 
miserable annuitants, and even through 
the gradations of mechanical and agricul- 
tural labour. Would they expose the 
population of England to such an evil as 
this, for the sake of carrying on some 
scheme of scientific visionaries, or politi- 
cal economists, even if such a scheme re- 
quired it? But there was not even that 
excuse to countenance them. All men 
were agreed, whether practical or scicn- 
tific, that a metallic currency was the only 
proper basis of circulation, With this 
principle admitted, they were now called 
upon to substitute paper in its place, 
knowing that paper must continually vary, 
not according to any process of nature, 
but at the will or caprice of one body, 
and according to their views of profit. 
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They were required to give to that body, 

not the state, but within the state, a 
power of this alarming magnitude, and to 
place at their absolute control the pro- 
perty of every manin the kingdom. Was 
this mere hearsay, or did they actually 
exercise the power as he had described it ? 
They issued paper at one period until it 
was depreciated to the extent of 25 per 
cent below the currency it represented ; 
so that no man received his rent without 
suffering a loss of 5 per cent or more. 
The grievance was then felt, the mockery 
of receiving only 75 per cent in payment 
of private debts, was felt; the mockery 
wn cruelty, and gross injustice of expos- 
ing the public creditor to the same hard- 
ship in a transaction with the state itself 
was felt ; but how was it encountered after 
all? Not by retracing the steps which 
were so taken, but by forcing a circulation, 
—by enacting a law, which made that 
depreciated currency a legal tender, imi- 
tating thereby the worst conduct of the 
worst government that had ever disgraced 
the country. It was thus they saw how 
little reliance could be placed on the wis- 
dom and moderation of any body, vested 
with a power to issue paper currency at 
their own discretion, to be directed in that 
discretion by their own desire of gain, 
and not by the wants of the country. 
That such was the case was clear, from 
the fact that, in the face of all this depre- 
ciation, the issues of the Bank had doubled, 
if not trebled, in amount. In all this he 
meant no imputation on the Bank. The 
objects of a ors company were grossly 
misunderstood, when it was said that they 
were to consider the interests of the pub- 
lic. They were no other than the di- 
rectors of a mercantile concern, who 
were bound to do as well as they could for 
themselves and that concera, and it was 
for parliament to see ne quid detrimenti 
capiat respublica. That was the duty of 
parliament alone, and it were much to be 
wished that poems had performed that | 
duty as well towards the public, as the 

Directors of the Bank had discharged their 
proper offices towards the proprietors, for 
whom they were interested. The gentle- 
men of Leadenhall-street, he might be 
permitted to say, would have grossly mis- 
understood their duty, if they considered 
that attention to the financial or political 
system of the country constituted any 
partof it. If, however, the fact was, that 


parliament declining its just privilege in 
this respect, had lodged it in the Bank, 
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the history of the present transaction was 
one of the grossest breaches of trust that - 
ever had disgraced the history of a nation, - 
and had placed us in a situation of unpa- 
ralleled difficulty and danger. He was 
not absurd enough to think that the im-. 
mense expenditure of the war, and the 
misfortune of unproductive seasons, had 
not some effect in producing the distresses 
that were experienced, but giving them 
all the fair consideration to which they 
were entitled after making every allow- 
ance for the enormous expense of the last 
year of the war (120,000,000/.), for the 
distress and dearth that attended the first 
year of peace, for the extent to which the 
exchanges were affected, and all other ope- 
rating causes, he was confident that the 
principal, the sine gud non, cause of all 
our late calamities, arose from the exten- 
sive issue of bank paper, and the ruin 
consequent on the depreciation of that 
issue. To that more than to any other 
cause, must thousands in every rank of 
life, in the highest circles of commercial 
and agricultural enterprise, and the lowest 
sphere of laborious earnings, attribute the 
sufferings they had so grievously expe- 
rienced. ‘To that was to be ascribed the 
tears and wants of families reduced from 
comfort to dependence, and the distress, 
which embracing all orders from the 
highest to the lowest, had almost ground 
to destruction the middle classes of so- 
ciety. The principal cause of all this, he 
repeated, was the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, the consequent over-issue of 
bank paper, and the depreciation conse~ 
quent on that over-issue. When the circu- 
lation of this country was in a healthy state, 
it consisted of three elements, specie, the . 
paper of the Bank of England, and the 
paper of private banks. It was an inevit- 
able consequence that the over-issue of 
Bank paper should cause an over-issue of 
country paper ; and it was in evidence be- 
fore the committee that made inquiries on 
this subject, that whenever the Bank pa- 
per increased as one, the country paper 
increased as three. This increase was 
inevitable ; for in removing from the 
Bank of England the necessity of paying 
in coin, private banks could not be ex- 
cepted from the same exemption. When 
the Bank paper was become a legal tender, 
the country bankers could not be called 
on to pay in coin, because there was 
none to be had, but they paid in Bank of 
England paper, and if that had been con- 
wy oy apy limits, it would have been 
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some restraint on the increased circulation 
of the country banks. But the former 
having increased to an enormous amount, 
there was nothing that could affix any 
bounds to the circulation of paper money, 
and the ruinous extension of credit. Out 
of this arose also the enormous losses sus- 
tained in consequence of forgery, which, 
though not so great on the country banks, 
had caused an unprecedented amount of 
loss and crime in the case of the Bank of 
England. The forgeries, indeed, on the 
Bank of England, had increased to a 
frightful degree ; and even if the bill be- 
fore the House could produce a hundred- 
fold more benefit than the noble ear] anti- 
cipated from it, if the actual dangers were 
a hundred times greater than he appre- 
. hended, those benefits and those dangers 
would be light and trivial, compared with 
the horrid spectacle every day before their 
eyes, originating in a compulsory paper 
circulation, which entrapped not hundreds 
but thousands, into the commission of 
crime. It was the duty of a wise legisla- 
ture not merely to punish, but to prevent 
the commission of crimes ; and, therefore, 
on this consideration alone, the resump- 
tion of cash payments was of paramount 
importance. Besides this, the Bank pa- 
per having led to an inundation of country 
paper, that had happened, which happened 
in all countries where paper was made a 
legal tender—the prices of all commodi- 
ties were raised, the value of all property 
was disturbed, and speculation was car- 
ried to an inordinate height. These had 
been the consequences of the Mississippi 
scheme, of the South Sea bubble, of the 
plantation paper money, and of the French 
assignats. The Bank continued its issues 
till the country bankers failed on all sides 
for sums in which they never could have 
been debtors except through the medium 
of that paper currency that was forced on 
the country: they had failed in this man- 
ner to the ruin of the poor and indus- 
trious, of the great commercial speculator, 
and of the agriculture of the country: 
all of these had been unable to meet the de- 
mand for making good their engagements, 
through the convulsion attending the bank- 
ing system. The next step was that which 
could not be wondered at. Other countr 

bankers were obliged to control their 
issues and narrow their accommodation ; 
they were obliged to call in payments, for 
which the demand came wholly unex- 
pected; and unavoidable failures ensued. 
At this time the Bank called in its paper, 
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thereby reducing the amount of country 
paper, and causing calamities which no 
other country could have endured without 
entire destruction. ‘This was the state of 
things produced by the system he had de- 
scribed, and after which, as the noble ear! 
had informed the House (a melancholy 
truth indeed), the Bank might have 
safely resumed payment in the course 
of last year. If there were any who felt 
like him (lord Grenville), how must they 
be disappointed at being told, that the 
very level of exchanges, so much required 
by the other side of the House, did then 
exist; and there was no circumstance of 
deeper regret than that the Bank did not 
avail itself of that crisis; he said the 
Bank, because, though it was incumbent 
on the government to provide for the ne- 
cessities of the country, yet, for two 
years, the government had abdicated that 
power, and in the very preamble of the 
former bill, said, that they gave the Bank 
those two years to take such measures as 
they might deem advisable for the public 
advantage to prepare for the resumption 
of payments in specie. But were their 
lordships in the result satisfied with the 
exercise of that discretion? They would 
surely look back with more satisfaction on 
what they had done, if in the first instance 
they had called upon the Bank for a can- 
did statement of their affairs, and extended 
the period of respite according to the ap- 
pearance of those affairs, reserving to 
themselves the right of judging as to the 
time. Had that at done, the —-» 
nity would have been seized, and pay- 
ments, ere this, resumed. It was indeed 
greatly to be regretted, now their lordships 
were again called on to renew this perni- 
cious system, that they were not allowed 
to examine what measures the Bank had 
taken to ensure the resumption of pay- 
ments; because, if he were to trust to 
mere report, the Bank intended, instead 
of preparing for payment, to throw such 
difficulties in the way of government as to 
deter it from proposing any such measure. 
Now if the Bank wished to create any 
such difficulties, they could not do it bet- 
ter than by creating a difference between 
gold and paper, making gold dearer and 
paper cheaper ; nor could they adopt more 
effectual means for this latter purpose than 
by drawing from the limited circulation of 
the continent from 25 to 30 per cent of 
that circulation. If you draw from any 
market a commodity to the amount of 
one-fourth of its quantity, that commo- 
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dity must become immediately dearer, and 
this was what had actually happened. 
Again—persons who were really desirous 
of resuming payment, wouldtake care that 
their paper should increase in value: and 
how would they do that? By coutracting 
their circulation. The Bank knew very 
well that by an excessive issue they had 
depreciated the value of their paper ; they 
knew, therefore, that by limiting the is- 
sue they might again, in some measure, 
restore its value. Instead of this, they 
had actually increased their issues two 
millions sterling. He did not ask the 
Bank to confess their error of 1811, but 
he did ask them, when they had seen that 
an issue of 29 millions had decreased the 
value of their notes, whether they were 
not aware that the means to increase their 
value was not to reduce the circulation. 
He thought it not too much to expect 
that they should beware of increasing the 
issue, if they wished to raise the price of 
their paper, after having already expe- 
rienced the effects of the contrary system. 
Parliament must come to one of two con- 


clusions on this review of their conduct, | 


either that they had granted a discretion 
by the act to persons who were unfit to 
exercise it, or that those persons knew the 
increase of issue must depreciate what it 
was their duty to advance. The error 
would be more striking if their lordships 
called to mind the state of the other paper 
circulation of the country. It was noto- 
rious, that while the Bank had been thus 
increasing its issues, it had been doing so 
at a time when the country banks were 
beginning to revive from the distress they 
had so deeply experienced. The cir- 
cumstances to which he had adverted 
greatly increased his repugnance to com- 
mit any thing farther to the Bank of 
England, without the utmost nicety of 
inquiry. It was the duty of parliament 
to consider whether there were any cir- 
cumstances which required the renewal of 
this measure, and if so, to probe them to 
the bottom. Formerly, grounds were 
stated of the most important and exten- 
sive nature, and calculated, if not to con- 
vince the reason, at least to astound the 
imagination. They were informed that it 
was necessary in order to support the war, 
and in order to put down the enormous 
power of France; but though such argu- 
ments were often advanced, it would be 
difficult to prove their connexion with 
the act they were intended to justify. 


This country had often triumphed over 
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great and trying difficulties; the evils of 
the present day were always in appearance 
the greatest; but whatever the extent of 
those evils, a more desperate measure of 
relief could not be devised than that which 
went to banish the money circulation of 
the country. Their lordships should re- 
collect that this was not a concern of the 
Bank, but of the nation; every man in 
the country, from the highest to the low- 
est, was more deeply interested in it than 
in any other question that had of late 
years come before parliament. He was 
well convinced that one of the greatest 
difficulties with which this kingdom had to 
encounter in its late contest with France, 
was occasioned by the measure of Bank 
restriction, which had produced that dis- 
astrous state of the circulation so fre- 
quently admitted and lamented; and had 
it pleased Providence to continue the war 
but a single year Jonger, he apprehended 
that the country must have sunk under 
the yoke of the enemy—not that it had 
not physical force to resist him, but in 
consequence of its crippled resources and 
depreciated currency. The pretence now 
urged for a farther suspension had never 
before been heard of, because foreign 
princes were raising loans in their own 
countries, the renewal of cash-payments 
in this was to be farther suspended! He 
denied that the late loan in France of fif- 
teen millions had produced the effect at- 
tributed to it by the noble earl: neither 
the raising of that sum, nor indeed of any 
sum in the present year, could have had 
the effect of altering the exchanges, or of 
raising the price of gold, at least to the 
extent asserted; for it was notorious and 
obvious to the most superficial, that where 
payments were to be made by one country 
to another, they were made in that com- 
modity which it best suited the interest of 
the country paying to send. This point 
required no argument, since experience 
proved that the payments from this coun- 
try had been made in cloth or other ma- 
nufactures, or in the produce of her colo- 
nies. The proportion paid in gold was 
exceedingly small, and could have no ef- 
fect on the coin required for circulation. 
Under all the evils arising from this pro- 
tracted system, he had hoped that parlia- 
ment would now have stepped forward to 
compel the Bank to do that which was 
absolutely necessary to 4 wholesome state 
of circulation: if it had done so at an 
earlier period, the remittances from this 
country would not have been made at all 
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in gold, which now gave a profit of 5 per 
cent above other articles, but in articles 
of trade and commerce that would have 
added to the wealth instead of draining 
and impoverishing the nation. Another 
‘mistake out of doors, but too gross for the 
noble earl to fall into it, was, the supposi- 
tion that the loan to France was in specie, 
and not in the circulating medium; yet, 
though the noble earl had not actually 
fallen into that error, his argument seemed 
to indicate that he had had it in view; 
although the moment the mistake was 

roved to be so, the argument built upon 
it of course fell to the ground. If cash- 
a were not to be resumed, if the 

ill now before the House was only the 
prelude to others, if gold was not to be 
the chief circulation in 1819, but the pa- 
per system was to be continued in 1820 
and 1821, and so on indefinitely, he en- 
treated the House to consider what it was 
in fact doing by these repeated acts of re- 
striction: every landlord would feel the 
effects of it in his rents, every merchant 
in his remittances, and every tradesman in 
his receipts ; every man who had money in 
the funds, and who went to obtain his di- 
vidend, would annually be paid by the 
Bank 5 per cent less than was his real 
due. It was but a short time ago that the 
burthened subjects of the kingdom were 
relieved from the income tax; that was a 
national impost, and while it was neces- 
sary it was paid cheerfully; but would the 
country submit in future to pay five per 
cent, not as an income tax, but ina dif- 
ferent form: not to the state, but to the 
Bank? Such was, in truth, the effect of 
measures like that before the House: it 
gave to the Bank the power, as it were, of 
putting a pump into the estate of every 
man, and pumping out just as much of it 
as was thought convenient. Now it was 
at the rate of 5 per cent, but if the issues 
of the Bank were augmented, in a short 
time it might be 10 per cent, or even 
more: the profits of the Bank, and the 
losses of the people, were equally unlimit- 
ed by any provision the legislature had 
yet adopted. This was a state of things 
not to be endured. Though he was wil- 
ling and happy to live under the dominion 
of the king and of the parliament, he 
could not consent by this noxious law to 
be placed under the control of the Bank 
of IEngland. It was worthy of remark also, 
that as the measure was now framed, and 
as it had existed since 1797, even if the 
Directors should themselves wish (a sup- 
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position certainly not very probable) to 
put an end to this injurious system, they 
had not the power to do so: there was 
besides no clause to prevent an excessive 
issue of paper, which might soon involve 
the labouring and industrious classes in 
the same ruin and distress they had expe- 
rienced about two years ago. He had thus 
endeavoured to show the consequences 
of perseverance in this paper currency: 
on the one hand, he a discover no be- 
nefit that would arise from it; and, on the 
other, he saw nothing but mischief and 
ultimate destruction to the finances of the 
country. The evils were so many, that 
he could not enumerate them, and so 
great, that his majesty’s ministers did not 
dare to look them in the face. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he would 
not attempt to follow his noble friend 
through all the details into which he had 
entered. During the greatest part of the 
speech of his noble friend, in which he 
went into a history of the paper circula- 
tion of this country, he had done nothing 
more than beg the question with respect 
to every one of the inconveniencies which 
he alleged to have arisen out of the state 
of that circulation. In the first place, his 
noble friend had asserted that the act of 
restriction of 1797 was one of the most 
fatal measures that had ever been adopted 
by the legislature: he had founded a great 
part of his argument upon this point, 
which he had taken for granted, forgetting 
that the matter had frequently come under 
discussion in the House, and that it had 
been decided over and over again to be 
a measure that it was not only right to 
adopt in 1797, but that ought to be fol- 
lowed at the present day. He (lord Har- 
rowby) was one of a great majority who 
held, that without the Bank restriction 
this country could never have attained the 
eminence it had acquired; without it, it 
never could have reached that height of 
mercantile prosperity which had made it 
the envy of the world; nor could it have 
effectually resisted the attempts of the 
great despoiler of nations. By means of 
that measure we were first enabled to de- 
fend ourselves till a favourable moment, 
when we were at last enabled to bring to- 
gether a mass of force, which completely 
overpowered him. Although the proposi- 
tion in 1797 was received with some as- 
tonishment, not to say dismay, it soon 
abated; and, after experience convinced 
even those who had been most alarmed, 
that without its aid Great Britain could 
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not have maintained her rank among na- 
tions for a single year. Another point 
which the noble baron had taken for 

ranted was, that the bill now before the 
Flouse was introduced at the instance, if 
not at the solicitation, of the Bank, who 
were anxious to pay all their debts in de- 
preciated paper, the contrary was the 
fact; the Bank had interfered in no way 
regarding it, and although the monied part 
of the nation were united in their opinion 
as to its necessity, yet the Bank directors 
had made no representations to ministers 
upon the subject. Of course he did not 
mean to say that they at all objected to a 
measure that would be for the benefit of 
those whom they represented; but they 
had taken no part in the affair, and had 
naturally shown some reluctance to stand 
forward to be subjected to the calumnies, 
not to call it abuse, to which now they 


ness to pronounce a panegyric upon the 
Directors, but he would take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that their views were 
liberal and disinterested, and that although 
they had the interests of the proprietors 


in view, they had the interests of their | sure, he believed there was much more an 


His lordship then en- 


country at heart. 
tered into a detail of some dates and fi- 
gures, in order to show that his noble 
friend had been mistaken and misrepre- 
sented by the noble baron. 
that, coupling the amount of the issue of 
paper now, with the amount of gold in 
circulation in 1797, according to the state- 
ments of the late earl of Liverpool, there 
was no reason for asserting that the quar- 
tity of paper now forming a part of the 
circulating medium was excessive: and 
with regard to the advance in price of va- 
rious commodities, it was not fair to con- 
tend that it was owing merely to the Bank 
restriction, when so many concurrent and 
adequate causes might be shown, and 
among them the great iacrease in the 
amount of taxation. The noble baron had 
complained, that neither in the bill of 
1797, nor in any subsequent enactments, 
had any provision been introduced to limit 
the amount of bank notes in circulation ; 
but surely public opinion, and the control 
of parliament, if called for, were sufficient 
for that purpose; and by those the circu- 
lation was not only more effectually, but 
more beneficially limited than by the inter- 
position of legislative authority. His no- 
ble friend had alleged that the measure of 
restriction gave the Bank an unlimited 
Control over the fortunes of every man in 
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the country ; and he had contended that 
it was now continued in defiance of the 
general sense of the country. It was not 
correct to assert that the Restriction bill 
was against public opinion; a few able 
speeches might have been pronounced in 
parliament, a few learned pamphlets might 
have been published, but those speeches 
and those pamphlets were not public opi- 
nion: they were the cpinions of a few in- 
dividuals, but they were far from being 
the sense of the great body of the nation. 
To those who urged that cash-payments 
should be immediately resumed, he would 
observe, that the inconveniences of delay 
were much less than the inconveniences 
that might result from a sudden and vio- 
lent change: the precise moment must be 
chosen, and that was a matter of no slight 
difficulty or danger. If at too early a date 


/an artificial circulation were abandoned, 
were daily subjected. It was not his busi- | 


the consequence might be, that it would 
be found necessary to return to it, and the 
consequences of such a proceeding must 
be highly injurious. So far from there 
being a general feeling among the monied 
part of the community against the mea- 


apprehension among them Jest the Bank 
might be called on to pay in cash six 
months too soon, rather than six months 
too late. In the mean time, notwithstand- 
ing what had been thrown out, there could 
be no doubt of the solvency of the Bank, 
even to four times the amount of its is- 
sues. The constitution itself was not more 
firm and stable than the credit of the 
Bank of England. The measure of re- 
striction did not affect the credit of the 
Bank, though no private banker's credit 
could bear such a measure; for the re- 
striction itself would be considered deci- 
sive of his insolvency. The noble earl 
then went into an examination of the 
prices of gold, the exchanges, and the is- 
sues of the Bank during the years 1814, 
15, 16, and 17, for the purpose of showing 
that the price of gold did not necessarily 
depend on the issues of the Bank, as du- 
ring the greatest amount of issues, the 
price of gold had been lower than while 
the issues were less. With respect-to the 
increase of forgeries alleged to have taken 
place since the restrictions, that he, be- 
lieved, had been very much exaggerated. 
During the last fifteen years, the average 
number of executions for forgery had not 
exceeded 13 a year. When their lordships 
considered that the crime of coining could 
not be carried on to so great an extent 
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since the restriction, as if that measure 
had not taken place, that number could 
not be considered high. Taking the num- 
ber executed for coining and forgery be- 
fore the restriction, and the number since, 
the balance against the latter period would 
not be so great as was generally supposed. 
And then this balance ought not to be 
laid entirely to the charge of the restric- 
tion; because every other crime had in- 
creased in the same time, some three-fold, 
four-fold, five-fold, and some even six-fold. 
It was, therefore, incorrect to say that 
human misery had been increased by the 
restriction of cash-payments. At the same 
time, the Bank had done every thing in 
its power to prepare for the resumption of 
cash-payments; and did, bona fide, intend 
to open cash-payments at the period when 
the bill expired; but it was necessary, for 
reasons in which the Bank had no interest, 
to continue the restrictions for a farther 
period. A foreign loan of an ordinary 
amount and in ordinary circumstances 
would not justify the measure ; but never 
before was there an instance of such a 
loan as France required at the present pe- 
riod. France had first required a loan of 
15 millions, and then another loan of 30 
millions. It had been argued, that if gold 
should be by the operation of the loan 
carried out of the country, it would in- 
crease the ability of the country which 


might receive it to purchase our manufac- | 


tures. But by draining this country of its 
gold, it would increase the price of our 
manufactures, and thus the ability of other 
countries, instead of being increased, 
would be diminished. Besides, in com- 
mercial transactions with foreign coun- 
tries, long credit was required, and the 
immediate pressure could not therefore 
be relieved by the distant return of trade. 
With respect to France in particular, the 
commercial laws of the two countries 
were such as to prevent any return to this 
country for commodities exported. It 
had been asked whether any evil could be 
specified such as was now apprehended. 
But how had 30 or 40 millions of the cur- 
rent gold of the country already disap- 
peared? He had been informed by some 
of the Bank directors, that, in 1814, 
6,000,000/. of English gold had been melt- 
ed down at the mint in Paris. The sup- 


porters of the bill were asked, when would 
the proper time come for resuming cash- 
ayments? The only proper moment, in 
is individual opinion, to remove the re- 
strictions would be, when no person in 
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the country could perceive they were re- 
moved, and when things would slide na- 
turally into their old train. The water 
should be level on both sides when the 
flood-gate was opened, otherwise it would - 
rush with such violence as to shut the gate 
again. He thought the dangers of recur- 
ring to cash-payments, at the present cri- 
tical moment, much greater than any at- 
tendant on a continuance ina system un- 
der which the country had flourished so 
long, and he would therefore support the 
motion. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he 
would not, at that late hour, and after 
such long speeches, enter at length into 
the question ; but he could not altogether 
allow this opportunity for the discussion 
of this great financial measure to pass by, 
without protesting both against the mea- 
sure itself, and against the unaccountable 
principles on which it was supported. The 
noble earl, in replying to the speech of 
his noble friend, had stated that his noble 
friend, in touching on a great variety of 
topics, connected with the past and pre- 
sent history of this measure, had pro- 


ceeded, begging the question, as to all 


the inconveniencies arising out of the 
measure. But the noble earl, who made 
this charge, begged the question himself, 
with respect to the advantages which he 
attributed to the measure. He attributed 
to it the enabling of the government of 
this country to carry on the war, leaving 
out of the question the enormous increase 
of debt, arising from the great increase of 
prices occasioned by the measure. This 
measure, by the facility of obtaining credit 
which it occasioned, doubled and trebled 
prices, increased the expenditure of go- 
vernment in the same proportion, and was 
consequently the source of all the accu- 
mulated weight and pressure with which 
the country had already contended, and 
with which it had still to contend. In at- 
tributing to this measure our commercial 
activity during the war, the noble earl 
forgot to attribute to it the commercial 
a agricultural distress which this sys- 
tem, and this system alone, brought upon 
the country. The whole commerce, the 
whole agriculture, the whole energy and 
industry of the country, felt the weight of 
the — of that system which it was now 
proposed to continue. With respect to 
the narrow ground assigned by the noble 
earl at the head of the Treasury for this 
measure—the French loan—he had not 
only been assured, that the whole of the 
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loan would not be paid in gold, but that 
no great part of it would be remitted from 
this country. He could state, from the 
highest authority, namely, those con- 
cerned in the former French loan, that of 
that loan a very small part actually came 
out of this country ; and that though Bri- 
tish credit was necessary to enabie the 
French government, in the first instance, 
to raise the loan, yet that those who in- 
terposed that credit, applied it to draw 
out of France itself, and other countries 
of continental Europe, by far the greateat 
partof the loan. But supposing that loan 
to proceed entirely out of this country, 
was it therefore to be made entirely in the 
precious metals? As well might it be ar- 
gued, that if a contract was entered into 
to supply an army abroad with bread or 
with arms, it would be necessary to ex- 

ort the flour of which the bread, or the 
iron of which the arms, should be made. 
The contractor would do that or not, ac- 
cording as it might be to his advantage. 
The noble earl had said, that the export 
of manufactured goods towards the loan 
had its limits, and could only be carried 
on within those limits. But if the con- 
sumption and demand for manufactures 
had limits, and the exportation of manu- 
factured goods could only, therefore, be 
carried on to a certain extent, in like 
manner the exportation of the precious 
metals could only be carried on to a cer- 
tain extent. The exportation of the one 
as well as the other must be limited by 
the demand; and when things were left 
open, the one would serve to correct the 
other. If all the transactions of all the 
states of Europe were investigated, they 
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would only confirm this principle. The 
noble earl had called on his noble friend | 
to look at the prices of gold, compared | 
with the issues of the Bank, from which | 
he had argued, that there was no certain 
and definite relation between the issues 
of the Bank, and the prices of the pre- 
cious metals. He had instanced the pe- 
riods of 1814 and 1816 by way of proving 
this. He had taken a period when it was 
notorious to all the world, from the bank- 
ruptcies in the Gazette, that the issues of 
the country bankers were very much di- 
minished, and when the increased issues 
of the Bank of England bore no propor- 
tion to the diminution of country bank 
paper. It was perhaps not going too far 
to assert, that the country bank paper, 
withdrawn from circulation, amounted to 
one-half of the former country bank cir- 
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culation. The country bank paper con- 
stituted a much greater proportion in or- 
dinary times of the circulation of the coun- 
try than the paper of the Bank of Eng- 
land. At no period had the price of gold 
continued for any time to decrease. In 
1785 it had fallen, but it was for a short 
time, in consequence of a quantity of gold 
bought in Portugal. The inconveniencies 
which the country had already felt from 
the present system, were nothing in ex- 
tent to what it would yet feel. The sys- 
tem would go on—there would always be 
some reason for continuing the restric- 
tions. Now it was a French loan—next 
time it would be some other pretext; but 
there would never be any want of areason 
for persevering in this dangerous course. 
The system gave the Bank a right to con- 
trol and over-awe the properties and for- 
tunes of the whole people of this country. 
According to the noble earl, there was a 
sufficient corrective of any over-issues on 
the part of the Bank in public opinion ; 
but he had no great faith in the efficacy 
of this corrective in the case of this cor- 
poration, when he saw how they had al- 
ready increased their issues. They had in- 
creased them from ten millions in 1797, 
to 29 millions at the close of 1817. Was 
it to that operation of public opinion on 
the Bank, which had hitherto been so in- 
effectual, that their lordships would trust 
the finances and fortunes of the country ? 
more especially when it was seen that the 
Bank, at atime when it at least ought to 
have expected the removal of the restric- 
tions, and when it ought to have been 
more under the influence of that expecta- 
tion than ever, had, notwithstanding, in- 
creased its issues (from 1816 to 1817) no 
less than three millions. Let not their 
lordships, therefore, be told, that public 
opinion was an adequate corrective. The 
noble earl had said, that the amount of 
executions for forgery had not materially 
increased of late years; but he had omit- 
ted to state, that the prosecutions for for- 
gery had gone on increasing in such a 
ratio, that ministers themselves took the 
alarm, and did not venture to shock the 
feelings of the country by continuing the 
former proportion between convictions 
and executions. Prosecutions too had 
increased to such an extent, as to alarm 
the country, and to alarm the government 
so much, that the Bank had not resolu- 
tion to prosecute in all cases to convic- 
tion. The measure had the effect of giv- 


ing the Bank a power over the lives of the 
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people of this country, whom its paper | dissatisfied with the measure, it was oper 
stimulated to crime. The discretionary | to them to express their opinion and their 
power in these cases of forgery, was not | wishes on the subject, in common with the 
with the officers of the Crown, but with | other subjects of his majesty ; and without 
the Bank solicitor; who had the right to, the concurrence of the Directors. As 
determine whether any prosecution should , the decision of the question ought to be 
be for the major or for the minor offence. | governed by the interests of the country, 
The noble earl had stated, and it had been . and not by those of the Bank, the Bank 
stated elsewhere, that the Bank never ex- directors did only their duty, when they 
pressed a wish to have the restrictions | refused to call a meeting. “The motives 
continued. He could only say, that when assigned for a continuance of the restric- 
a demand was made by some Bank pro- |, tion at present, seemed to him to be mis- 
prietors, that the Directors should calla understood by the noble lords opposite. 
meeting to petition parliament against the ‘The grounds upon which the measure was 
continuance of the restrictions, as a mea- placed were, that the course of exchange 
sure injurious to the interests of the coun- being at the present period unfavourable, 


try, the Directors had refused to do so. 


When it was seen how much the Bank had | 
profited by the restrictions, their lord-— 


ships might reasonably infer, that that 
which was so profitable, could not be dis- 
agreeable to them. The noble marquis 
concluded with observing, that he could 


and a large loan having been negociated 
in France which must occasion remit: 
tances to that country, it would be unwise, 
under such circumstances, to resume cash 
payments. If resumed, the consequence 
would be, that the gold issued by the Bank 

would be immediately exported. When 


not help feeling, with his noble friend, the exchanges were against this country, 
that there were no good grounds for con- the precious metals would be exported ; 
tinuing the restrictions, and that it was for the same reason that when the ex- 


his firm belief, reasons of the same nature 
would, from time to time, be advanced for 
continuing the measure. He was there- 
fore compelled to vote against the motion, 
though he might probably have agreed to 
the bill, had it pledged the Bank to recur 


_changes were in favour of this country 
manufactures would be exported; and 
that precious metal would be exported 
which was lowest in this country—if gold 
was lower than silver, gold would be ex- 
ported, and if silver was lowest, silver 


would be exported. ‘This was not a mere 
the next meeting of parliament. matter of speculation. It was already 

Earl Bathurst said, he should not tres-! proved by facts. Three or four millions 
pass long upon their lordships attention. | of specie had been lately thrown into cir- 
He would not at present stop to inquire culation, the whole of which was ex- 
whether the declarations attributed to the ported in consequence of the unfavourable 
Bank, of a wish to resume cash payments, | state of exchange. ‘This situation of the 
were true or not. ‘The only declaration exchange had been attributed to the de- 
made, he believed, by the Bank, was, that | preciation of Bank-notes, arising from an 
if parliament should judge it right and fit, | excess of circulation, but this argument 
they were prepared to resume their pay- was not supported by the facts. There 
ments. They did not, as he knew, express | was an account upon the table of the 
any wish to that purpose. But, it was number of notes in circulation during the 
not the wishes of the Bank, even admitting years 1815, 1816, and 1817. Now a 
that they had expressed them, that ought person might expect that in proportion as 
to weigh with their lordships in consider- | Bank-notes were diminished, the exchange. 
ing this question, which ought to be, would have improved during these three 
decided alone by what the interests of the | years, but such was not the case. The 
country demanded. The noble marquis average amount of Bank-notes in circula- 
had stated a fact which was new to him— | tion during the years 1815 and 1616, was 
that some Bank proprietors had applied to 20,500,000/. or 20,800,000/. In 1815, 
the Bank directors to call a meeting, for ; however, the course of exchange was un- 
the purpose of petitioning against the | favourable, and very favourable im the 
restrictions. But the Bank directors, in | following year, 1816. The circulation of 


to cash payments within six weeks after 


refusing to call any such meeting, had 
acted very wisely; for he could not see 
what the Bank had to do with this ques- 
tion. Ifany of the Bank proprietors were 


Bank-notes increased by 2,000,000/. in 
1817. The course of exchange was not 


so favourable as in 1816, but it was more 
favourable than in a when the quan- 


| 
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tity of notes was much less. If the Bank 
were now to resume cash payments and 
issue gold, it must diminish its issue of 
paper in proportion. The consequence 
would be, that the gold would be taken 
out of the country and the paper circula- 
tion contracted at the same time. Such 
a state of things could not but produce 
the most serious injury to commerce. He 
should not delay their lordships longer, 
but give his support to the measure, from 
a conviction that the opposite line of 
policy would be attended with the greatest 
inconveniences. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
noble president of the council had not 
only stated that it was at present expe- 
dient to continue the restriction, but he 
had supported his opinion by arguments, 
which, if he believed in them, ought to 
induce him for ever to oppose a recurrence 
to payments in cash. How could the 
noble earl, who believed our commercial 
prosperity was owing to the restrictions, 
seriously wish to put an end to the restric- 
tions in July 1819? ‘The noble earl at 
the head of the Treasury, as well as the 
noble president of the council, had told 
them that the Bank had exerted them- 
selves in making the necessary prepara- 
tions to enable them to pay in cash. But 
what were the symptoms of these prepa- 
rations? When the Bank conducted their 
affairs on the sound principles of banking, 
the moment the market price of gold rose 
above the Mint price, was the signal for 
them to diminish their issues; and they 
called on government to repay to them 
any advances made to the public, that 
they might be enabled to diminish these 
issues. If the Bank acted on these prin- 
ciples in the times of their sound state, 
how could he believe they were seriously 
preparing to make cash payments, when 
instead of diminishing their issues he saw 
them increasing them to between two and 
three millions? It had been said they 
had been amassing gold; but all inquiry 
into their transactions was refused the 
public ; and this assertion therefore rested 
on their unsatisfactory evidence. What 
did the Bank do in 1797, when it was 
persuaded that cash payments would be 
resumed next session? The Bank was 
then seen not only amassing gold, but 
forcing government to pay up the seven 
millions of advances. In October, 1797, 


the advances of the Bank were reduced 

to four millions; while, from a paper on 

the table, it appeared its present advances 
(VOL. XXXVIII. ) 
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to the public amounted to no less a sum 
than twelve millions five hundred thousand 
pounds. How then could he think that 
the Bank of England had been making 
serious preparations to return to cash 
payments, when he not only saw an 
advance of 12,500,000. unpaid, but, by. 
an act passed this session for raising thirty. 
millions of exchequer bills, a power given 
to the Bank to advance twenty millions of 
that sum? So that now, notwithstanding. 
the advances were so much higher than 
when the restrictions were first proposed, 
the Bank was seen advancing twenty mil- 
lions more, and that at a time when it was’ 
said to be preparing to resume cash pay- 
ments !—It had. been said, that there had. 
been no argument to prove that paper. 
had been depreciated. There was no 
argument to prove this, because it was. 
perfectly unnecessary. If it was the high 
price of gold, and not the depreciation of 
paper which was the cause of those ap- 
pearances, how did it happen that gold 
had been in this country higher by 30 per 
cent than on the continent? How did it 
happen that, when the number of country 
a was diminished from 870 to 620,. 
and the amount of their issues had pro- 
digiously decreased, gold fell nearly to. 
the Mint price? That the reduction of 
those issues should increase the value of 
paper he could conceive, but how could. 
it lower the yalue of gold? He contended,. 
if a metallic currency existed in a coun- 
try, it was impossible that it should be 
stripped of its gold. The gold might be 
taken abroad, but as this operation would. 
tend to reduce the prices of commodities, 
so it would tend to increase the exports,. 
to turn the course of exchange in our 
favour, and thus to bring back gold and. 
restore the equilibrium. It was absurd to 
suppose, when the Bank had been allowed 
to make advances to government, that 
there could have been a serious intention 
to resume cash payments. ‘The loans to 
be negociated in France were a pretext 
which might also be made the same use of, in 
the next as in the present year. The French. 
minister might probably reserve a part of 
his loan to be negociated in 1819, as the 
rentes were to be disposed of at his discre-. 
tion, and the ministers would then have 
either to declare that all their theories: 
respecting foreign loans were unfounded, 
or to propose a continuation of the restric- 
tion. His belief was, that the Bank had 
at one time been urged by the government 
to extend its issues. The House could 
(3 P) 
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not avoid passing a bill to add a certain 
number of months to the restriction, on 
account of the situation in which the 
Bank had been placed by the government, 
but he should, in the committee, propose 
a clause to limit the restriction to six 
weeks after the next meeting of parlia- 
ment; also a clause to compel the Bank 
to reduce their advances to government 
to the amount at which they were in 1797, 
when they declared themselves ready to 
resume cash payments. He should also 
propose an alteration in the Mint regula- 
tions, without which, cash payments would 
be impracticable, and a proviso that the 
restriction should be continued till the 
provisions of the 56th Geo. 3rd were 
complied with. 

Lord King said, that if the bill now 
passed, there would not be wanting argu- 
ments to prolong the restriction ad infi- 
nitum. No foundation had been laid for 
the measure but the ipse dixits of noble 
earls, as to the operation of a French loan. 
If aloan to be contracted in a foreign 
country, at the discretion of persons 
abroad, was to be made a reason for this 
law, when might we be free from the 
restriction. But he wished to ask whe- 
ther it was so self-evident a fact that a 
foreign loan would endanger the Bank, if 
cash payments were resumed? Was it so 
manifest, that it was to be admitted on 
the first statement, without examination 
of evidence? It was his intention, if the 
bill should go into a committee, to pro- 
pose a clause, prohibiting the Bank direc- 
tors from making any dividend of profits, 

“while the market price of gold was above 


’ the Mint price. The price of gold had 


. been the rule by which the Bank had for- 
merly been guided in their issues. That 
was abandoned. They then regulated 
their issues by the demand for discounts, 
but that also had been abandoned, and no 
rule now existed by which they regulated 
themselves. It was his wish to bring them 
back to the first rule he had mentioned. 
With respect to forgeries, he could inform 
their lordships, that during the 14 years 
previous to the restriction, there had been 
no more than six prosecutions for forgery, 
whereas during the 14 years subsequent 
to the adoption of that measure, there 
had been no less than 860, out of which 
there had been 72 convictions. The dif- 
ference between the number of persons 
convicted of the lesser and capital parts 
of the offence showed that there was a 
discretion vested either in the Bank or 
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in their solicitor as to capital prosecutions, 
which ought to rest with the Crown only. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not feel it 
necessary to go at length into the merits 
of the question. He said, that the conti- 
nuance of the restriction was not an in- 
dulgence claimed by the Bank. Though 
at the return of peace they had stated the 
necessity to him for preparation, they had 
long ago declared that they were in a 
state of readiness. He contended that 
the act by which every other association 
of more than six persons for the purposes 
of Banking was forbidden in England, 
made the Bank a peculiar object of the 
attention of the government, and put it on 
a footing quite different from that of any 
other banking company. It had been re- 
presented by some noble lords, that they 
were receiving their rents and dividends 
in a depreciated currency, as if this was 
a hardship inflicted on them by the Bank, 
He could take upon him to say, that the 
feeling in the country was much more 
strong in favour of a continuance of this 
(as it was called) depreciated currency, 
and of the Bank restriction, than against 
it. He was himself sincerely desirous of 
putting a speedy end to the restriction, 
and he therefore had frequently to combat 
the feeling he alluded to. He believed 
that the affairs of the Bank had not been 
well managed in 1797, and that by that 
mismanagement the restriction was pro- 
duced. But he was also convinced, that 
without the restriction we could not have 
made such immense efforts in the war. 
He was convinced, too, that the restric- 
tion had not checked commerce or agri- 
culture—the revival of commerce and of 
agriculture proved this. But, neverthe- 
less, he was anxious to put an end to the 
restriction, and for this reason,—the ten- 
dency of an inconvertible paper currency 
was to create fictitious wealth, bubbles 
which, by their bursting, produced incon- 
venience. Though we had hitherto es- 
caped this danger, we were never secure 
against it, and had no solid ground to 
stand on, till the paper was capable of 
being changed for money at command, 
He alluded to the change which had taken 
place in the opinions of the advocates of 
the bullion committee. In that report it 
was contended that all the effects visible 
in the price of gold, &c. were produced 
by the issues of the Bank of England 
only. This opinion was now per force 
abandoned. Indced it would have been 
hard to explain—the prosperity of 1813 
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and 14, the check and distress of 1815 
and 16—the revival of prosperity in 1817, 
and all the vicissitudes of gold prices and 
exchanges, all arising from the issues of 
the Bank, yet those issues remaining the 
same, or with an increase only of two 
millions on thirty. Now, the issues of 
country bankers were taken into account, 
but though he thoughtit an evil that every 
man who could obtain credit should set up 
for a banker, yet he did not think that their 
issues had been, in fact, excessive. The 
private bank paper had never amounted 
to more than 22 millions, making with the 
Bank of England paper 44 millions, which 
he was persuaded did not much exceed 
the whole circulation of the country, be- 
fore the war, when the revenue was only 
15 millions instead of 50 or 60; the com- 
merce one-half; the agriculture two-thirds 
of its present amount. He ought to ob- 
serve, that the noble lord, who stated that 
the time at which cash payments ought 
to be, and might safely be made, had gone 
by, admitted by the very fact, that the 
present was not a proper time for carry- 
ing such a measure into effect. With 
respect to the frequency of forgery, he 
would only say, that he lamented the in- 
crease of that crime as much as any man, 
and that he felt it was the duty of the go- 
vernment, and of any great body like the 
Bank, to use every means in their power 
to check the evil. But, when it was said 
that this evil was greatly increased by the 
adoption of a system of paper currency, 
they ought to take into consideration the 
evils that would attend any other system. 
They should look to the great extent to 
which coining would be carried, if they 
had recourse to a metallic currency— 
and he believed it would be found, that 
very little difference in numbers could 
be discovered, in two corresponding pe- 
riods, between persons convicted of coin- 
ing and of forging Bank notes. The 
noble lord concluded, by observing, that 
there had not been a single argument used 
against the bill, wales on examination 
could be strictly applied to its rejection 
under existing circumstances. It was 
because he wished the restrictions to be 
ee an end to, that he was desirous to 
ave cash payments resumed at a time 
favourable to such an operation, and when 
it might be likely that it would be well 
received by the country. 
Lord Grenville wished to set the noble 
earl right as to the report of the bullion 
committee, In that document which 
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formed an era in the theory, and which, 
he hoped, would produce a change in the 
practice of political economy, the noble 
earl was mistaken, if he supposed the 
effects of the country bank issues were 
not taken into account; but the error, if 
he might venture to ascribe error to such 
a work, was thjs, that the Bank of Eng- 
land issues were supposed more com- 
pletely to regulate those of country 
banks, than in fact it appeared they did. 
It was well known to every person who 
had examined the state of the country 
within the last three years, that there was 
an excessive issue of country notes; so 
much so, that numberless persons were 
ruined by the failure of many of those 
banks, and those bankers who were able 
to pay, did so, by contracting, in a great _ 
iene the i of their notes. This 
gave a fallacious appearance of prosperity 
to the country, when, in fact, it was in a 
state of distress. He had thought it in- 
cumbent on him to make that statement 
from respect to the memory of a lamented 
friend (Mr. Horner), who had taken a 
leading part in the proceedings of the 
bullion committee. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed that, 
though circumstances had prevented his 
acquaintance with the respectable indivi- 
dual alluded to, no one had a greater ad- 
miration of his virtues, or a greater vene- 
ration for his memory. He had not said 
that the report of the bullion committee 
did not touch upon the subject of country 

aper, but that it had stated that paper to 
o regulated by the circulation of the 
Bank of England, which was not the case. 

The question being put, the House re- 
solved itself into a committee on the bill, 
when the earl of Lauderdale proposed as 
an amendment, that instead of fixing the 
5th of July, 1819, as the term of the restric- 
tion, it should expire in six weeks after 
the commencement of the next session of 
parliament. Upon this, the House di- 
vided: Contents,9; Not Contents, 22. 
The bill then went through the com- 
mittee. 


Tue or LAupERDALr’s Pro- 
TEST AGAINST THE SECOND READING 
OF THE BANK ReEstTRICTION CONTI- 
NUANCE Bitt.] The following Protest 
was entered on the Journals : 

Dissentient ; 

1. Because this bill for continuing the 
Restriction of payments in cash on de- 
mand, for snotheas year has been intro- 
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duced and supported on the ground, that 
the raising of foreign loans would drain 
this country of its coin; an opinion 
founded on gross misconception and igno- 
rance of the subject: for the metallic 
currency of no country can be exhausted, 
except by the substitution of a paper cur- 
rency not payable in cagh on demand, 
which is unfortunately the very system it 
is the object of this bill, at least for a 
time, to.establish. 

-“ To such a degree does the ignorance 
of those who have argued the necessity 
of this bill, on the probability of great 
foreign remittances, appear to me, to ex- 
tend, that it seems to have escaped their 
observation that capital may be conveyed 
from one country to another in the shape 
of goods, as well as of bullion; and that 
the former is the mode in which the great 
bulk of fereign remittances must be made ; 
for the moment the exchange becomes 
unfavourable by the forced exportation of 
a small quantity of coin, it must give such 
encouragement to the exportation of 
commodity, and such discouragement to 
the importation of them, that whilst it is 
impossible, consistent with the interest of 
the merchant, to import commodities 
equivalent to the goods exported, it must 
be his interest to make every necessary 
remittance in goods rather than in coin. 

“It is, in truth, folly to imagine that 
the exportation of coin or bullion, as a 
means of restoring the balance of pay- 
ments when deranged by a foreign loan, 
or any other source of necessary remit- 
tance, can be long persevered in, either 
by this or any other country; for, on the 
supposition that those who have engaged 
to make remittances will consult their 
own interests, the quantity of coin that 
can at any time be withdrawn from the 
circulation of a country to effect this ob- 
ject is small indeed, as must be obvious to 
those who reflect, that as soon as any por- 
tion of the gold or silver coin is exported, 
the value of that which remains must in- 
crease, or in other words, the value of all 
the commodities must diminish, which, of 
course, will present to the contractor for 
a foreign loan a state of things that renders 
the exportation of goods a more ad- 
vantageous means of fulfilling his en- 
gagements than the exportation of coin 
or bullion. 

“It is true, that the foreign market 
may be glutted with those goods, at the 
price at which the merchant can afford to 
eell them, and that bullion may again be- 
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come a source of less expensive remit- 
tance; but the moment a little more gold 
is exported, a farther reduction of the 
price of commodities must ensue, which 
cannot fail, once more, to create an efli- 
cient demand for our manufactures, and 
to render the exportation of gold the least 
profitable means of conveying capital 
abroad. : 

‘* Thus, therefore, before any country 
can be drained of its gold by the necessity 
of remitting capital, in consequence of 
foreign loans, tliere must be a propor- 
tional demand for, and exportation of, its 
commodities; and as gold and commodi- 
ties must become alternately the least ex- 
pensive means of remittance, so it cannot 
be exhausted of its coin, without sup- 
posing that it is possible that it should be 
exhausted of all the goods of its growth 
and produce. 

2. * Because this doctrine, sound in 
theory, is supported both by authority 
and experience. 

“ From the authority of Mr. Winthorp, 
when examined before the Irish Exchange 
committee, we learn, that it is impossible 
to drain any country of so much of its 
coin as is necessary to carry on its traflic, 
unless by the establishment of banks, and 
the issue of the paper of such banks, made 
to answer as a substitute for coin. 

*¢ And from experience we know, that 
at atime when great foreign remittances 
were forced, both by the existence of the 
Austrian loan, and large subsidies we had 
agreed to pay to German princes, betwixt 
the years 1794 and 1797, little more than 
1,250,000. in specie was remitted by Mr. 
Boyd, the agent for the imperial loan: 
whilst it appears, by the report of the 
House of Lords on the Bank of England, 
1797, that the exports to Germany alone, 
in the year 1795, 1796, amounted to 
eight millions annually, when, in time of 
peace they did not amount to more than 
1,900,000/. Indeed eight millions, the 
value of the goods annually exported to 
Germany at that time, exceeded by at 
least 2,600,000/. the value of the exporta- 
tion of commodities in time of peace, to 
France, Flanders, Holland, and Germany 
combined, leaving no doubt that such an 
increase of demand could alone arise from 
the circumstance of the engagements 
which the country had formed to send 
capital abroad. 7 

3. “ Because the probability of great 
and extensive foreign loans to be filled by 
the capitalists of this country, which gives 
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to parliament reason to apprehend the ne- 
cessity of large foreign remittances, far 
frem forming a ground for arguing that 
the restriction of payments in cash ought 
to be extended, forms a solid ground for 
maintaining that the welfare of the state 
more than ever requires that it should be 
immediately done away. 

«“ For as these remittances may be 
made either in goods or in bullion pro- 
cured by the melting of our coin, it is ap- 
parent, that as the taking off the restric- 
tion must create a home demand for our 
coin, it would encourage the remittances 
being made in goods, to the great benefit 
of our manufacturers; whilst the conti- 
nuance of the Restriction, by annihilating 
all demand for our gold coin, must encou- 
rage the remittances being made in gold, 
to the great ai of our manufacturers. 

(Signed) LAuDERDALE.” 


ILOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 26. 

Finance.] Mr. John Smith, secing 
the chancellor of the exchequer in his 
place, would put a few questions to him 
upon a subjecthighly interesting to the pub- 
lic in general, as very mischievous reports 
were in daily circulation with the avow- 
ed object of depressing the public credit. 
The first question he would put, was, 
simply whether he intended to raise any 
money by loan or otherwise in the course 
of the coming year? The second ques- 
tion was, whether it was intended to pay 
off the three millions of exchequer-bills 
which was borrowed, free of interest, from 
the Bank? The other point upon which 
he wished to have some information was 
respecting the payment of the six millions 
to the Bank ? It was of great consequence 
that the public should have the best in- 
formation on this subject, because many 
people strangely supposed that if the 
Bank received six millions from the go- 
vernment, the amount of the circulation 
of Bank-notes would be diminished in that 
ratio. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
his astonishment at the first question 
which had been put to him by the hon. 
member for Nottingham; for so large a 
sum in exchequer-bills had been funded 
this year, as to render it very improbable 
indeed that either a loan or funding would 
be resorted to this year. In answer to 
the second question, he was in treaty with 
the Bank, and he had no doubt but that 
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the sum of three millions would remain 
in the Bank as a loan to government at a 
low interest. In answer to the third 
question, the six millions would be paid to 
the Bank at the periods most convenient 
to the government. It was absurd to sup- 
pose that the amount of notes in circula- 
tion would depend upon payments by go- 
vernment to the Bank. The Bank had 
the control over its own issues, and it 
would, no doubt, supply the public, as 
usual, liberally, and he had reason to know 
that this was their intention. 

Mr. Tierney observed, with regard to 
the three millions of exchequer-bills, that 
as notice had been given for payment, 
an interest of 4 per cent would become 
payable, unless an arrangement was inter- 
mediately made by the government and 
the Bank; and unless the government 
paid the six millions before the end of the 
year, it was idle to talk of the issues of 
the Bank being lessened, or the restric- 
tion upon cash-payments being ever taken 


off. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained, that with regard to the three 
millions an arrangement was actually in 
progress; and that, upon the other part 
of the subject, he had already stated that 
government had made its arrangements 
with a view to a gradual payment of the 
six millions. 


Lanp Tax ASSESSMENT.] Mr. 
Brougham wished to learn from the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, whether any or- 
ders had been issued from the Treasury, to 
the district surveyors, respecting the As- 
sessment of the Land-tax? He particularly 
wished to know what authority had been 
given for a certain Circular Letter which 
had been sent from a surveyor to an as- 
sessor in a distant district (he alluded to 
the county of Westmorland), and which 
had been published in the newspapers? It 
was a direction from this officer not to 
proceed in the land tax assessments till 
farther orders. As the law stood, the bill 
on this subject having been lately thrown 
out, these officers take on themselves, in 
contempt of the privileges of the House, 
and the rights of electors, to adopt a mea- 
sure for disfranchising voters at the eve of 
a general election. If the matter were not 
satisfactorily accounted for, he should call 
for the attendance of those officers at the 
bar. But he should take a shorter mode 


than moving for the production of that 
letter by the persons who received it; for 
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if he were driven to this necessity, it was 

clear, that before his object could be at- 

tained, the parliament would be proro- 
ued, and perhaps dissolved. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
if any such order had been given, there 
could be no doubt it must have been a ge- 
neral one. 

Mr. Brougham was surprised that the 
right hon. gentleman should stand up in 
his place and express any doubt whether 
he had issued such an order or not. It 
was an order that was probably signed by 
three lords of the Treasury. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he did not believe the Sade of the 
Treasury had signed any such order. 

Mr. Lushington added, that he did not 
believe any such order had been issued 
from the 

Mr. Brougham then moved, “ That 
there be laid before this House an Ac- 
count of any Orders which have been is- 
sued by the lords commissioners of his 
majesty’s Treasury, regarding the Land 
Tax Assessment, within the last three 
months.” 

Mr. P. Moore seconded the motion, 
which, he conceived to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. At the present period, when a 
dissolution of parliament was expected, it 
was proper that candidates should know 
who the voters were. He had paid dearly 
for the want of proper information. The 
Jand-tax book contained the vital princi- 
ple on which votes were founded. 

Mr. Wynn suggested, that the order in 
uestion might have proceeded from the 
ax office, and that the motion would be 

more complete by the addition of the 
words, * or the Commissioners of ‘T'axes.” 

Mr. Brougham said, he should avail 
himself of the suggestion of his hon. 
friend. The production of the paper 
would point out the persons on whom the 
blame of this proceeding ought to rest. It 
would enable the House to discover, whe- 
ther the order was given with or without 
the authority of the board of Treasury. 
The persons issuing the letter were cer- 
tainly guilty of a breach of the privileges 
of parliament, and therefore ought to be 
called to the bar of the House. But, if he 
moved for the appearance of the officers, 
they might say, that they acted under the 
sanction of the board of taxes, and then 
the case would be remediless, since a fort- 
night at least must elapse before any thing 
could be done. He should therefore con- 
sult with gentlemen better informed on 
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the subject than he could pretend to be, 
in order to secure to the voters through- 
out the country their elective rights, 
should it appear that measures had been 
taken to contract them. The Crown had 
a right to dissolve parliament when it 
pleased; but if, when a dissolution was 
about to take place, measures of this na- 
ture were resorted to, the House must 
look for a remedy within itself. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT—WIT- 
NESSES AND OFFICERS OF THE House. } 
Mr. Bathurst rose, in pursuance of notice, 
to move certain resolutions with a view to 
the preservation of the privileges of that 
House. The inquisitorial powers of the 
House of Commons were essential to it, 
as the great council of the nation, and all 
persons, either examined in committee, or 
at their bar, were bound to answer every 
question put to them. It was not right, 
without the leave of the House, that the 
information thus obtained should be di- 
vulged elsewhere. A case had lately oc- 
curred, where a short-hand writer, em- 
ployed by the House, had been called on, 
in a court of justice, to give evidence of 
matters which had been stated in a com- 
mittee. Without any notice being given 
to the House, he had produced documents, 
which he had himself taken, and on his 
cvdence the result of the trial in a great 
measure depended. He denied the power, 
however, of any court to come at facts 
so disclosed, without the consent of that 
House. If such a proceeding were allow- 
ed, their investigations must hereafter be 
very much contracted —or else very great 
danger must be apprehended from the 
disclosures made before committees. It 
was necessary that persons, cither clerks 
or others, employed by that House, should 
be apprized of their duty; and with that 
view * should move, 

1. ‘ That all witnesses examined before 
this House, or any committee thereof, are 
entitled to the protection of this House, 
in respect of any thing that may be said 
by them in their evidence. . 

2. “ That no clerk or officer of this 
House, or short-hand writer employed to 
take minutes of evidence before this 
House, or any committee thereof, do give 
evidence elsewhere in respect of any pro- 
ceedings or examination had at the bar 
or before any committee of this House 
without the special leave of the House. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the circumstance 
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which called for these resolutions present- 
ed one of the most dangerous infractions 
of the privileges of the House that could 
ossibly be conceived. If it were esta- 
lished that a short-hand writer, or clerk 
in a committee, could be compelled to 
ive evidence of what had passed there, 
a might equally be called on to depose 
to what had taken place in that House, 
and the whole inquisitorial power of par- 
liament would fall to the ground. ‘The 
consequence would be, that they would 
find it impossible to go to the bottom of 
many transactions nearly connected with 
the public interest. The business could 
not have been noticed in a milder manner 
than the one adopted by the right hon. 
gentleman. There might be cases, as in 
the event of an impeachment, or when a 
charge materially depended on words 
spoken in that House, where it might be 
necessary to support, by evidence, the al- 
legations made. In all these cases, wit- 
nesses might be examined at the bar; but 
he never could assent to the general pro- 
position, that evidence taken before a 
committee, or at the bar, should be dis- 
closed, without the permission of the 
House. 
The Resolutions were then agreed to, 
nem. con. 


ReEPorT ON THE LAWS RELATING TO 
Avuctions.] The following Report was 
presented, and ordered to be printed : 


Report on Laws relating to Auctions. 


The Serecr Commitrer appointed to take 
into consideration the Laws relating to 
Auctions, and to report the same, with 
their Observations thereupon, tothe House; 
—Have, pursuant to the order of the House, 
considered the same accordingly, and have 
agreed to the following Revorr: 


Your Committee have examined several 
tradesmen and respectable auctioneers, who 
are all of opinion, that great frauds on the 
public are constantly committed, by the mode 
in which sales by auction are conducted :— 
That property is often sold under misrepre- 
sentation as to ownership, under various pre- 
tences; such as, owners going abroad, mer- 
chants property intended for exportation ; 
and empty houses are filled with goods for the 
purpose :—That articles of the most inferior 
manufacture, made for the express purpose of 
puiting into sales, as the genuine property of 
individuals of respectability; and to such 


lengths has this mode proceeded, that many 
auctioneers who are in the practice of vending 
such articles, have, with a view to impose 


more successfully ”~ the public, been de- 
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tected in using the.names of several of the 
most respectable auctioneers, varying the 
spelling by alteration of a letter; and your 
Committee have had proofs, that several of 
the respectable auctioneers, whose names 
have been so assumed, have in several in- 
stances, in justification to themselves, been 
compelled to appear personally at such sales, 
to prohibit the same being carried on in their 
names, knowing such was done with a view 
to impose on the public. 

Your Committee find also, that sales are 
made of linen, describing the same as foreign, 
and the property of Hamburgh and foreign 
merchants; also cutlery wares, and plated 
goods, in particular, of the most inferior ma- 
nufacture, with London maker’snamesthereon, 
publicly declared and sold as London manu- 
facture; and to such an extent as to compel 
the London makers to appear in the sale 
rooms, and in person expose the fraud and 
imposition attempted to be practised. 

Your Committee also find, that great frauds 
and impositions have been practised in the 
sales of wine, misrepresenting it as the pro- 
perty of individuals of respectability; and in 
short, there has been scarcely an article 
which at auction has not been grossly misre- 
presented :—That sales are often made with- 
out attending to the due order of the cata- 
logue, and sometimes without any catalogue, 
and at others with the same catalogue used 
fur many days sales; and the Committee in 
this investigation have discovered, that great 
frauds have been committed upon the revenue, 
inasmuch as at times no sale has been re- 
turned, and at other times less in amount re- 
turned than absolutely sold ; and that various 
prosecutions have been from time to time ne- 
cessarily instituted by the Excise board. 

Your Committee have reason to suppose, 
that the facility given to these sales, by de- 
scribing property falsely as to ownership, 
affords ready means of selling goods dis- 
honestly come by, and holds out the means 
of the evil-disposed debtor to sell fraudulently 
the creditor’s property, to a great and serious 
injury to the honest trader, raising money (as 
it is termed) by any sacrifice of price. 

That the inferiority of manufacture so sold 
and mis-stated is of national injury, and your 
Committee have had instances stated where 
an exporter has immediately shipped the 
articles bought, vamped up for the express 
purpose of deception, and which was not dis- 
covered till opened, and no responsibility at- 
taching to the auctioneer, the buyers are left 
without a remedy :—That while these daily 
sales exist without check or control, the 
regular manufacturer and tradesman are but 
little resorted to, and who, your Committee 
submit (both buyer and seller), are entitled to 
every protection; by reason,—1st. That the 
taxes of the country, and the poor, fall very 
heavy on the established and fixed house- 
keeper, while the Hinerant auctioneer, as 
many travel from place to place, avoid paying 
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any taxes ;—and, 2dly, That a proper respon- 
sibility to the buyer resting with them for any 
imperfect or bad article sold, and on whose 
judgment and credit the buyer very often 
places himself. Your Committee consider 
these sales afford encouragement to the manu- 
facturers of inferior articles of almost every 
description, and are ruinous, for the reasons 
before stated, to the honourable and honest 
tradesman, creating a competition for lowness 
of price, in preference to excellence of quality, 
whereby the best workmen are injured and 
thrown out of employ. 

Your Committee have received information 
of daring combinations, by a set of men who 
attend real sales, and drive, by various means, 
respectable purchasers away, purchase at their 
own price, and afterwards privately sell the 
same, under a form of public auction, termed, 
“ Knock-out Sales,” 

Your Committee have but shortly adverted 
to the substance of the evidence they have re- 
ceived; but enough, they expect, to satisfy 
the House to make some alterations, in the 
present session, which may prevent in some 
degree a continuance of these frauds and im- 
positions on the public; and therefore resolve 
to recommend a complete revision of the 
auction laws, and at as early a period as may 
be practicable. 

our Committee therefure recommend to 
the House, that a bill be immediately brought 
in, to increase the annual licence from 12s. to 
201. on every auctioneer or person selling by 
auction within 10 miles of the Royal Ex- 
change, the first year, and for every future 
year the sum of 5/.; and every auctioneer 
without the space of 10 miles, the sum of 5/. 
the first year, and the sum of 40s. for every 
future year; and any person directly or indi- 
rectly making any sale by auction, not being 
licensed, to forfeit for every offence 100/. 

That no goods be sold, under a heavy 
penalty, without being previously exposed to 
view, at least 24 hours, nor without a cata- 
logue previously printed, and sold in the 
order of the said catalogue; and that the real 
name and address of the auctioneer be printed 
on the first page; and that a penalty of 100/. 
be inflicted on every person using any fictitious 
name; and that the sales be confined to the 
hours from ten in the morning to six in the 
afternoon; except book sales, and produce 
usually sold by the candle. 

That all auction rooms for the public sales 
of goods by auction, such as linen drapery, 
woollen drapery, hosiery, haberdashery, mer- 
cery, stationary, jewellery, hardware, books 
and prints, be licensed from time to time for 
one year, and security taken from the 
auctioneers and others, that these regulations 
and former acts should be complied with. 

That a duty of 1s, per lot be deposited at 
the Excise-office upon delivery of the cata- 
logue ; and that the sum of 1s. per lot be al- 
lowed to be deducted from the duty on every 
lot which shall exceed 20s, 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE UPON 
THE NorTHERN Crircuit.] Mr. M. A. 
Taylor observed, that it was rather 
an advanced period of the session for 
the motion of which he had given notice ; 
but he could not anticipate any grounds of 
opposition to it from the other side of the 
House. The justice of the country could 
not be said to be administered, either in 
the four northern, or the two adjoining 
counties of York and Lancaster, because 
the business on the northern circuit, 
which comprehended the six, was more 
than any two judges could execute. He 
would now state the object of his motion, 
in order that its nature might be fully un- 
derstood ; and he really believed it to be 
one against which no rational objection 
could be urged. He should first desire, 
that the Report of the Select committee, 
appointed to inquire into this subject, be 
read.* In founding upon this report an 
address to the Prince Regent for taking 
such measures as may secure to the north- 
ern counties the benefits of an equal ad- 
ministration of justice, he apprehended 
that he was leaving to the discretion of 
those who had the best opportunities of 
forming a correct judgment, the entire 
arrangement of those measures. The 
evil was of an extent which called loudly 
for redress, ‘The grievances arising from 
it were not peculiar to the northern coun- 
ties: he had learned, from communication 
with other parts of the kingdom, that the 
necessary business could not, in many 
places, be discharged, from the want of a 
greater number of judges. It was, how- 
ever, his intention for the present, to con- 
fine himself to the question in respect of 
those counties where the assizes were held 
but once a year. It was a most remark- 
able fact, that the business of the northern 
circuit exceeded three-fold that of any 
other. He held in his hand a return of 
the average number of civil causes on the 
western circuit as compared with those on 
the northern, for the same period of time. 
On the western, the number was between 
180 and 200, whilst, on the northern, at 
York alone it was 141, at Lancaster 143, 
in Westmorland 11, in Cumberland 80, in 
Durham 27, and at Newcastle 25; oe 
altogether 427. Could it be suppose 
that any two judges could try all these 
causes within the time allotted, so as to 
render justice to the different suitors? It 


* For a copy of the said Report, see p. 
374, of the present Volume. 
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should be recollected also, that there was 
often avery heavy criminal calendar at 
Lancaster, amounting on a late occasion 
toa hundred indictments, many of which 
were for very serious offences. It ap- 
peared that at Lancaster and York, there- 
fore, the business exceeded the whole 
number of causes on the western circuit. 
Did the House consider it fit and proper 
that this state of things should continue ; 
that in four counties there should be but 
one assize in the year ; and that prisoners 
should, notwithstanding all the exertions 
of the magistrates in disposing of minor 
offences, lie for so many months in confine- 
ment before they were brought to trial? 
A man taken up on suspicion, and sent to 
the county gaol, must in such a case be 
ruined, however innocent of the crime im- 
puted tohim. We might boast as much 
as we pleased of our superior laws, and 
practice of administering them, but there 
was no country in Europe, where so mon- 
strous a defect prevailed in the judiciary 
system—a defect equally injurious to in- 
dividuals, and disgraceful to the character 
of justice. A case of manslaugliter had 
recently occurred, in which the prisoner 
was acquitted, after lying eleven months 
in confinement; the whole punishment 
annexed by the law to a conviction of that 
offence being but twelve months imprison- 
ment. No man was more thoroughly 
convinced of the excellence of our laws 
than himself, when they were administered ; 
but that administration, however pure, 
could not be effectual, unless the judges 
received some assistance in the execution 
of their arduous duties. He had had 
communication with several of the judges 
upon this subject; and Mr. Baron Wood, 
who had authorized him to use his name, 
declared, that he had been obliged to 
leave the circuit before the business was 
half performed. There were-at that 
assizes no less than 147 causes set down 
for trial, and after getting through a cer- 
tain number of those, care was thus taken 
to select such of the remainder as could 
be more easily tried. But the most im- 
portant special jury causes were among 
the remanets which the judge was obliged 
tc leave undecided. When the expense 
of collecting evidence, and of preparing 
for trial by a special jury were considered, 
the grievance to the suitors in the cases 
to which he had alluded must be sensibly 
felt. Yet six of those special jury causes 
were among the remanets at the last 
assizes for Yorkshire. But he had _ re- 
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ceived much information from other judges 
as well as baron Wood, illustrative of the 
injustice resulting from the system which 
it was his wish to remedy. He had also 
received similar intelligence from barris- 
ters and suitors. On lately passing through 
Yorkshire, he was told by a gentleman 
that he had had a special jury cause -left 
among the remanets at York assizes, 
after he had incurred costs to the amount 
of some hundred pounds in the collection 
of witnesses, from various parts of the 
country, and in other expenses connected 
with his preparation for trial. But many 
of those remanets were left to a reference. 
the parties rather wishing to have the 
case so decided, than to incur the expense 
of proceeding a second time to the assizes. 
Was not this, he would ask, equal to an 
absolute denial of justice? But the fact 
was, that in many instances suitors were 
obliged to go a second time to the assizes 
for the trial of their cause. He knew a 
respectable solicitor of Durham, who, 
with a view to the more expeditious deci- 
sion of his client’s cause, had the venue 
changed to Yorkshire. The cause of ac- 
tion was for 24/. He carried his witnesses 
to York, but was not able to have the 
cause tried at the first assizes. At the 
second assizes it was decided in favour of 
his client, after incurring costs to the 
amount of 200/.; but of those costs the 
master only allowed 140/.: so that the 
client was 60/. out of pocket, for the re- 
covery of 24/, It was said by some, that 
there was no peculiar injustice to be ap- 
prehended from transitory causes, as they 
could be transferred from any of the four 
counties alluded to. But it was to be re- 
collected, that there were many civil causes . 


whichcould not be consistently transferred, 
| namely, actions of ejectment, or actions 
| between landlord and tenant; and was it 
fair that such causes should stand over 
undecided, for one, perhaps for two years, 
in the four counties under consideration ? 
But even were the change of venue quite 
consistent in all cases, it must be con-, 
sidered that if a cause were taken for trial 
to York, from any of the four counties 
alluded to, it would necessarily occupy 
the parties perhaps for fourteen days, in a 
case which might be decided in each of 
those counties within seven days. The 
additional loss of time, then, together with 
the additional expense of a transfer of the 
trial, formed a serious consideration to 
suitors, and it must always be borne in 
mind, that according to one of the radical | 
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maxims of our Iaw, justice ought to be 
administered with the least possible ex- 
pense. But the truth was, that two 
judges could not contrive to get through 
the business of the Northern circuit, at 
the Summer assizes, and thus an increased 
expense was incurred through the rema- 
nets. There were no doubt some witnesses 
examined before the committee, who 
differed from his views of the subject. 
‘Two gentlemen of the highest respectabi- 
lity particularly dissented from him; but 
while he acknowledged theirrespectability, 
he certainly could not subscribe to their 
‘reasoning, especially when they main- 
tained the opinion, that if two assizes 
within the year were appointed to take 
place in the four counties referred to, 
they would serve to produce more litiga- 
tion. If indeed this reasoning were valid, 
and the opinion sound, an end should be 
put to the second assizes in the other 
circuits.—But as an apology for declinin 

to consider and remedy the evil to which 
he had called the attention of the House, 
he understood it was said, that it would 
be imprudent to meddle with the system 
which had existed for centuries. What, 
was it to be apprehended ‘that there was 
something like a spell belonging to this 
system of evil, which if touched the bubble 
would burst? But the apprehension was 
chimerical, and a mere pretence for those 
who did not wish to look at the evil in the 
‘ face—who were not anxious to secure 
the — administration of justice. Upon 
the authorities and cases he had cited, he 
was bold to say, that justice was not 
properly administered in the Northern 
circuit, but especially in the four counties 
to which he more particularly referred. 
Why, then, should ministers shrink from 
the consideration of an adequate remedy 
for the system complained of? The ap- 
prehension of any danger from the change 
so much desired, was perfectly idle. No 
danger or inconvenience had resulted to 
Scotland from the change which had taken 
place inthe constitution of its courts for the 
administration of justice. First, thecourt of 
séssions was divided into two chambers, 
and next a new court was created for the 
trial of civil causes by jury. Yet the law 
of Scotland was never found to suffer any 
injury from the change, while the system 
of administering justice was materially 
improved. Upon what ground, then, could 
any fear be entertained, that the law of 
England would be injured, or its constitu- 
tion endangered, by the adoption of a de- 

§ 


sirable change in the organization of our 
courts of justice? The Report on the 
table showed the necessity of some 
change; and was it too much to require 
of ministers not to make any immediate ar- 
rangement, but to take the subject into 
consideration in the course of the recess? 
The correct and conscientious manner in 
which the judges attended to their duties 
was universally admitted and applauded. 
The more, indeed, the conduct of these 
meritorious individuals was inquired into, 
the more they must be secure of the appro- 
bation and respect of the country. Yet, 
with all their diligence, they found it im» 
possible to get feenagh all the business 
assigned to them. And, first, with regard 
to the court of King’s-bench, it was @ 
fact, that that court had not yet been able 
to decide upon the motions for new trials 
from the last summer assizes of the 
northern circuit. He was, indeed, ac- 
quainted with an instance, in which such 
motions were not determined upon until 
the last day of the Trinity term; the 
judges sitting to hear motions until 12 
o'clock at night upon that day. Thus 
arties could not possibly receive notice 
in due time to be prepared for a new triah 
at the succeeding assizes. Here the hon. 
member animadverted upon the course of 
proceeding at Serjeants’-inn, where the 
judges sat upon a fiction, for they could 
hear, but could not determine certain points 
at that court. He disliked this mode of 
proceeding altogether ; for he wished the 
courts to be always public, and that the. 
judges should act before a numerous and 
enlightened bar, which was not so practi- 
cable at Serjeants’-inn. But thejudges were 
too much occupied, and therefore, amon 
the remedies, he would propose an addi- 
tion to their strength. Such an addition 
he had, indeed, long thought necessary, 
and such also he found to be the opinion 
of many intelligent gentlemen whom he 
had consulted upon the subject. He 
suggested, therefore, that two commis- 
sioners should be appointed to assist the 
judges, those commissioners to be clothed 
with all the authority of the judicial func- 
tion, and to be invested with that autho- 
rity for life, with a view to render them; 
as well as the judges, independent of go- 
vernment, if it were said that serjeants 
might be employed, as they occasionally 
were, in officiating for the judges, and 
that his suggestion was superfluous, he 
should answer, that to satisfy the public 
mind, persons actually invested with the 
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judicial authority were necessary in the 
administration of justice. He had heard 
ofa plan to send some serjeants at the Lent 
assizes to deliver the gaols of the four 
counties to which he alluded; but this 
would not be sufficient to answer the ends 
of justice, or to satisfy the minds of the 
people of those counties. It was known, 
that at the Old Bailey the judges of the 
land uniformly attended to try the capital 
felonies, although the recorder and the com- 
‘mon serjeant were always inthe commission. 
If from the number of the judges they 
were deemed incompetent to perform the 
duties assigned to them, that number then 
should be increased; in each of the ex- 
isting courts a new court should be ap- 
pointed, and any expense that might arise 
out of such an arrangement should not be 
allowed to interfere with the due adminis- 
tration of public justice. There were 
many parts of the business connected with 
the court of King’s-bench which might 
be done out of court; for instance, the 
taking of bail, with all cases connected 
with smugglers, insolvent debtors, and 
judgments under certiorari. The judges 
of all the courts were called upon to do a 
great deal of chamber business, especially 
in cases from the Tax office. Now, sup- 
— the judges were relieved from all this 

usiness through the commissioners whom 
he had before mentioned, they would na- 
turally become more qualified for the due 
performance of other parts of their judi- 
cial duty, and such qualification was es- 
sentially necessary. For the wealth of 
the country had so much increased with 
its commercial advancement and colonial 
connexion, that the same number of 
judges which existed in the reign of 

lizabeth could not be deemed competent 
to discharge the increased law business of 
the present. They were not, in fact, able 
to do it, and hence the administration of 
justice was impeded. If it should be said, 
that the executive government was not 
prepared to pronounce any opinion upon 
this subject at present, he should express 
his astonishment, for ministers had had 
quite time enough for preparation, his 
original motion having been made at an 
early period of the session, and the re- 
port of the committee to which the sub- 
ject was referred having been three months 
upon the table. Still he would not call 
upon ministers to express any decided 
opinion, but merely to promise the con- 
sideration of the subject in the course of 
the recess, when they might consult the 
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judges and the Crown lawyers as to the 
measures most expedient to be adopted. 
He had the authority of Mr. Scarlett, who 
was the leader of the bar upon the 
northern circuit (which authority, by-the- 
by, was in opposition to the interest of 
his own practice), that without some 
change in the system to which his motion 
referred, justice could not be duly adminis- 
tered. He had also the authority of 
baron Wood, with that of other judges, 
and several eminent counsel. The opi- 
nion of the people of the several counties 
which he had mentioned was decidedly 
with him. He did not know whether 
the opinion of the minister was with 
him; but he trusted that that House 
would support a motion called for by the 
pressure of such injustice as he bad de- 
scribed, and approved of by such authori- 
ties as he had cited. The hon. member 
concluded with moving, *¢ That an hum- 
ble address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, representing 
to his royal highness, that this House 
having taken into their consideration the 
report of the Select committee on the ad- 
ministration of justice upon the northern 
circuit, humbly request that his royal 
highness will be queen pleased to 
adopt such measures as shall give to the 
counties of Westmorland, Cumberland, 
Durham, and Northumberland, and the 
town and county of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, the benefit of a general Gaol De- 
livery, and a Commission of Assize and 
Nisi Prius twice in each year; and to as- 
sure his Royal Highness that this House 
will make good any expense attending the 
same.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he did not 
mean to oppose the general principle of 
the hon. member’s motion, but to observe, 
that as the House was not prepared to 
come to any decision upon the case, it 
would, in his view, be better to withdraw 
the motion for the present. For himself 
he must say, that he was not yet prepared 
to pronounce any opinion upon the merits 
of the case; for although he had availed 
himself of the opportunity which the re- 
port on the table afforded, to consult those 
who were most competent to form a judg- 
ment, yet, from the variety of engage- 
ments to which those eminent individuals 
had to attend, he found that they had not 
sufficient leisure to consider the subject, 
so as to devise an adequate remedy for 
the evil complained of. This evil he ad- 
mitted to exist, but like many other evils - 
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it must be endured until a proper remedy 
was discovered. Before the proposed 
address was voted, he recommended the 
House to see its way through the difficulty 
and embarrassment which belonged to the 
case. The proposition of thehon.moverdid 
not, it appeared, refer aloneto the counties 
which he had mentioned; for in that hon. 
gentleman’s own view the remedy hesought 
could be attained without effectuating 
a very considerable change in the organi- 
zation of our established courts of justice. 
He agreed with the hon. member, that 
expense should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of the due administration of jus- 
tice. But it was obvious, that it would 
become the House to see its way clearly 
before it made any pledge, or took any 
proceeding upon a subject of this nature. 
The Report recommended the adminis- 
tration of justice only by the judges, while 
the hon. mover suggested the appoint- 
ment of commissioners. But whether 
that suggestion should be acted upon— 
whether more judges should be appointed, 
or a new court created, according to the 
hon. member’s proposition, the case was 
such as to require more consideration be- 
fore the House took any step towards 
new-modelling our courts of justice. The 
confinement of prisoners so long before 
they were brought to trial was undoubt- 
‘edly a great evil, to remedy which he 
trusted some measures would be adopted. 
But happily, from the little progress of 
crime, and the state of morality in the 
counties alluded to, it appeared from 
the returns before the House, that compa- 
ratively very few had suffered from the 
existence of this evil. The delay of civil 
causes was also an evil; but still, as to 
the appointment of two assizes in those 
counties, the evidence of the four or five 
professional gentlemen adduced before 
the committee was entitled to some atten- 
tion. He did not mean to say that he 
concurred in the opinion of those gentle- 
men. Neither did he deny the evil which 
the hon. mover alleged to exist; nor did 
he intend to discourage the hon. member's 
wish for remedying that evil. He only asked 
the hon. gentleman to withdraw his mo- 
tion for the present, in order to afford time 
for due consideration. 

Mr. Brougham concurred in the noble 
lord’s recommendation to his hon. friend 
to withdraw his motion. Without differing 
from the principles Iaid down by his hon. 
friend, he still thought it improper to come 
to any decision upon the case at present. 


Mr. M. A. Taylor’s Motion, Sc. 
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If themotion applied only to the four north- 
ern counties, it was now too late in the ses- 
sion to adopt any measure of legislation 
upon the subject, and to vote the address 
would be tantamount to a measure of le- 
gislation. Now as the proposed change 
referred to judicial proceedings, he appre- 
bended it would be much more regular to 
have it settled by the consent of the three 
branches of the legislature, than to ema- 
nate solely from that House. In sucha 
case indeed it was peculiarly proper that 
the other House of parliament should be 
consulted, forming, as it did, our supreme 
court of judicature. But it was evidently 
necessary to afford time for consideration 
before the House took any step, in order 
that the judges should consult ‘together as 
to the nature of the change which it might 
be expedient to adopt. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor replied. He observed 
that he had been formely told that the 
House should wait till the facts had been 
stated; the facts had now come, and he 
was again desired to wait till some other 
opportunity should occur. Did the noble 
lord and the hon. gentleman opposite re- 
coliect, that if they adjourned this ques- 
tion, the next circuit would beleft exposed 
to the same evils and inconveniencies, 
the same denial of justice? If the noble 
Jord would give a plain assent to the prin- 
ciples that bad been laid down, he was 
willing to withdraw his motion; but if no 
such assent was given, he should in the 
next session, if he had then the honour of 
a seat in that House, be left just where 
he was. He never would assent to any 
proposition that did not give to the four 
northern counties the same benefit of 
nist prius as the other counties enjoyed. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that ministers 
would feel it to be their duty to inquire 
fully into the subject, but it was impos- 
sible that they could then pledge them- 
selves to any particular measure. 

Sir C. Mordaunt observed that in the coun- 
ty of Warwick much inconvenience and 
hardship were suffered from the delay that 
took place in consequence of the great 
number of trials. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the executive 
government was bound to enter most ac- 
tively into the subject, and to provide a 
remedy. He had been informed by the 
town clerk of Norwich, that instances had 
occurred of persons being confined nine 
or ten months previously to their trial ; 
and a navy surgeon had been confined for 
the space of twelve months, and had been 
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subsequently acquitted. By so long an | how frequently great questions of justice 
imprisonment, individuals sometimes suf- and morality were sacrificed to expedi- 
fered more than they would have done, if ency. But the present sacrifice was of a 
convicted from the sentence of the law. | more degraded character, as it surrendered 

Mr. Harvey corroborated the statement | those great principles to a paltry financial 
of the preceding speaker as to the great | profit of 250,000/. He felt himself totally 
detriment sustained by his majesty’s sub- | at a loss to understand the motives of the 


jects, from the want of a general gaol de- 
ivery twice in the year at the assizes for 
the city of Norwich. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Lotrertes Bitt.] The Chancellor 


of the Exchequer having moved the third | 


reading of this hill, 

Mr. Lyttelton said, that undeterred by 
the result of former discussions, he should 
not allow that last opportunity to pass 
without renewing his opposition to a bill 
that went to continue this great national 
nuisance. The bill had only been printed 
that day, and though some improvement 
was made in its provisions, his opinion as 
to its being immoral in its tendency, and 
impolitic in its principle, remained un- 
changed. It was a most shabby and dis- 
honourable plan for cheating the people 
out of their money. The more he consi- 


dered the subject, the more difficult he | 


felt it to account for the determination of 
the right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, to persevere in a system so pro- 
lific in crime. When he considered the 
acts in which the right hon. gentleman 
was often engaged, he was surprised that 
he should not only give his support to, 
but insist on the wlession of a system so 
base and disgraceful. What! could the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


right hon. gentleman, who on one day was | 


the builder of churches, on another, was a 
friend to the education of the poor; ona 
third, recommended the distribution of 
bibles; and, on a fourth, supported the 


plan of Saving banks—could he be the | 


patron of a system which went to under- , 


mine the morals of the people? He la- 
mented to say that this was the fact. 


But | 


if the right hon. gentleman was disposed | 


to sacrifice public morals for the paltry 
gain of 250,000/., he was not inclined to 
agree with him. He abhorred and de- 
tested such dishonourable and fraudulent 
practices, and he would continue to oppose 
them as long as he had a seat in that 
House. With that view he should now 


move, that the bill be read a third time 
on this day three months. 

Mr. Parnell said, that nothing had given 
him greater pain, since the short time he 
had sat in that House, than the seeing 


right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer, 
in persevering in a measure on which 
many of those gentlemen who supported 
administration deserted him. He could 
not help thinking —though he hoped there 
was little probability of the country being 
deprived by death of his services—that 
the following would be an appropriate epi- 
taph to inscribe on the tomb of the right 
hon. gentleman: “ Here lies the right 
hon. Nicholas Vansittart, once chancellor 
of the exchequer: the patron of bible so- 
cieties; the builder of churches; a friend 
to the education of the poor, an encou- 
rager of Saving banks, and—a supporter 
of lotteries!” [A laugh]. 

Mr. Morland expressed a strong disap- 
probation of the measure. If his majesty’s 
ministers said that we should be slow in 
tampering with the revenue of the coun- 
try, his answer was, that ministers should 
not themselves tamper with the morals of 
the people. 

Mr. Lockhart wished to know on what 
grounds that House could enact capital 
punishments, when they were passing 
laws which invited the people to perpe- 
trate crimes? He could not consent to 
this measure on any grounds of revenue 
whatever. Considering the abominable 
effects which this system was calculated 
to produce, he was satisfied that there 
was no impost that could be imposed which 
the people of England would not prefer 
to it. 

Mr. Alderman Wood was of opinion, 
that no fault could be found with the 
keepers of regular offices. Many frauds 
and impositions, however, were practised, 
and great and extensive evils arose from 
the system of insurances. Some offices 
belonging to the latter ——— of per- 
sons had been entered, and the books 
taken away, by which it appeared, on in- 
spection, that clerks in banking-houses, 
clerks in the custems, and in other public 
departments, had entered their names as 
insurers, from 11 to 10/. In exposing 
such evils to the House, he would not he- 
sitate to mention names. One of the 
offices to which he alluded was discovered 
in Newgate-street, and another in Covent- 
garden, where he entered and found all 
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that he had stated. In one of those places, 
a gentleman who held a high office in the 
long-room in the Custom-house was the 

erson who took the insurances. The 

on. member concluded with saying, that 
he hoped the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer would at last find that such 
an immoral system as this would not be 
tolerated by the people. 

Mr. Lyttelton, atter what had fallen 
from the worthy alderman, begged to 
trouble the House with a very few words. 
As the worthy alderman had spoken in 

raise of the licensed Jottery-vffice- 

eepers, he must now say a word in their 
dispraise. In doing so, he acted from 
the very best information on the subject, 
and the unbiassed conviction of his mind. 
He would say, then, that they were the 
last people in the country, next to hang- 
men and informers, on whom he would 
bestow any panegyric. He considered 
them to be fraudulent and criminal men, 
and he would add, that no persons could 
earn their money in a more dirty manner 
[Hear, hear!}. They practised the most 
shameful and disgraceful frauds on the 
public by their schemes and puffs, by 
which they hoped to entrap the ignorant ; 
and, he regretted to say, they too often 
succeeded. It would be well, however, 
for all persons to know, that in small 
prizes, the chances were four and a half 
to one against the miserable adventurer, 
and in the higher prizes they were 2,000 
to one against him. And yet people suf- 
fered themselves to be taken in by these 
“‘ respectable persons,” the lottery-office 
keepers, as the worthy alderman had 
called them. He trusted that the eyes of 
the public would be opened at last to 
such fraudulent and disgraceful practices. 

Mr. Alderman Wood, in explanation, 
said, that he had only spoken in praise of 
licensed lottery-office keepers, because he 
did not believe that they were engaged in 
any illegal insurances. He by no means 
meant to support the system of lotteries. 

The question bcing put, “ That the bill 
be now read a third time,’’ the House di- 
vided : 

AYES 40 

The Bill was then read a third time, and 


passed. 


HOUSE OF LQRDS. 
Wednesday, May 27. 
Bank REstTRICTION Bit.) On the 


Bank Restriction Continuance Bill. [972 


third reading of this bill, the earl of Lau- 
derdale moved that the preamble stand as 
follows : 

‘* Whereas, it appears by an account 
pene to parliament, that the Bank of 

ngland was, on the sixth of May, 1818, 
in advance to government to the amount 
of 12,831,628/. 4s. 4d. 

“And whereas, an act passed in the 
present session of parliament, intituled 
* An Act for raising the sum of thirty mil- 
‘ lions by exchequer bills, for the service 
‘ of the year 1818,’ authorizes the Bank 
of England to advance to government a 
farther sum of twenty millions: from 
which state of things it is evident that 
those to whom the management of the 

ublic finances is entrusted, have com- 

ined with the Bank of England to place 
the affairs of that establishment in such a 
situation as would render it expedient, if 
not necessary, for parliament to continue 
the restriction beyond the 5th of July 
next, on which day it was wisely enacted 
that cash payments should be resumed, 
byan act of the 56th of George 3rd, cap. 40, 
intituled ‘ An Act for further continuing, 
‘until the 5th day of July, 1818, an act 
‘of the 44th year of his present majesty, 
‘ to continue the restrictions contained in 
‘the several acts of his pao majesty, 
‘on payments in cash by the Bank of 
England.’ 

« And whereas further to ensure the 
necessity of continuing the restriction of 
cash payments, the mint regulations were 
so altered and arranged by the 56th of 
George 3rd, cap. 68, intituled ‘ An act to 
‘ provide for a new silver coinage, and to 
‘regulate the currency of the gold and 
‘ silver coin of the realm ;? as to make it 
impossible that gold should remain in cir- 
culation ;—and we have actually learnt 
by experience that it cannot, under these 
regulations, circulate, though by the said 


_act, gold is declared to be the only legal 


tender of payments beyond the sum of 
forty shillings. May it therefore please 


your majesty, &c.” 


. This preamble was negatived, as was 
also a proviso moved by lord Holland, to 
put an end to the operation of the act in 
the event of the price of gold falling to 
31. 17s. 6d. per ounce. The earl of Lau- 
derdale then moved the following proviso, 
which was also negatived : 

“Provided always and be it further 
enacted, that the restriction on cash Pay 
ments shall continue till the 56th of the 
king, chapter 68, intituled ‘ An Act to 
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‘ provide for a new silver coinage, and to 
‘ regulate the currency of the gold and 
‘ silver coin of the realm,’ be repealed, or 
until the said act is altered or amended to 
the effect that our gold coin, or our 
silver coin, shall, one or other of them, 
be exclusively declared a legal tender of 
payment; or that the relative value of 
our coin in these two metals shall, as far 
as may be, be so adjusted, that the deno- 
minative value of each shall bear the same 
proportion to the intrinsic value of the 
pure metal respectively contained in each.” 
The Bill was then passed. 


Tue or LAuperDALE’s Pro- 
TEST AGAINST THE REJECTION OF HIS 
AMENDMENTS TO THE BANK RestTRIC- 
TION ConTINUANCE BiLL.] The fol- 
— Protest was entered on the Jour- 
nals : 

Dissentient, 

‘1, Because it appears to me that no 
reduction of the advances to government, 
on the part of the Bank of England, or 
any other arrangement of its affairs, how- 
ever prudent and well calculated to se- 
cure its being qualified to pay in cash on 
demand, could, if the restriction was done 
away, enable that establishment to fulfil 
its engagements for any length of time, 
without enormous loss to the proprietors ; 
unless the act of the 56th Geo. 3rd, chap. 
68, intituled * An Act to provide for a New 
* Silver Coinage, and to regulate the Cur- 
‘ rency of the Gold and Silver Coin of this 
‘ realm,’ is altered or repealed. 

‘« By that act gold coin is declared to 
be the only legal tender of payment for 
any sum exceeding forty shillings ; and 
the proportion betwixt the value of our 
gold and silver coin is altered from 15,059 
to 1, which is nearly the present relative 
value of gold to silver bullion in the mar- 
ket of ae to 14,121 to 1, making a 
difference of 5/, 18s. or nearly 6 per cent. 
in the relative intrinsic value of our gold 
and silver coin. 

_ “ Under this arrangement it is evidently 
— that gold can continue to cir- 
culate in this country; for unless there 
was a gold price and a silver price for all 
commodities; gold coin can only have 
the same avail in making purchases as 
silver coin; that is, it would have 6 per 


cent less of efficacy in the purchase of 
commodities in these his majesty’s domi- 
nions than in the rest of Europe; a differ- 
ence more than sufficient to force its 


beiig exported thé moment it is issued 
from the Bank. 
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«‘ The Bank, therefore, must be sub- 
jected to a great loss from a constant de- 
mand for gold, whilst it continued to issue 
its paper—a demand not naturally arising 
from the state of the circulation, but in- 
evitably resulting from the profit afforded 


by the exportation of gold; and this loss . 


must be the more formidable, as under 
the present system of our paper circula- 
tion, the Bank of England is liable to pro- 
vide gold, not only for its own notes but 
through its own notes, if they are allowed 
to remain in circulation, for all the paper 
issued by the private bankers throughout 
the kingdom. 

2. ** Because, though the profits the 
Bank has acquired since the Restriction, 
have been, to the great injury of the com- 
munity, large beyond example, yet these 
profits would, without benefit to the com- 
munity, be exhausted if they continued 
their paper in circulation under the 56 
Geo. 3rd, cap. 68, as it is impossible that 
any capital could continue to sustain the 
operation of purchasing gold at the price 
it would infallibly hold in the market, 
when measured by our silver coin, and 
paying it away at the rate of 3/. 17s. 10}d. 
per ounce, to persons who could alone 
realise the profit, which its comparative 
intrinsic value secures, by exporting it ; 
for that act provides, under severe penal- 
ties, that ** no person shall, any means, 
devise, shift or contrivance whatsoever, re- 
ceive or pay for any gold coin, lawfully cur- 
rent within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, any more or less in va- 
lue, benefit, profit or advantage, than the 
true lawful value which such gold coin doth 
or shall by its denomination import : nor 
shall utter or receive any piece or pieces 
of gold coin of this realm at any greater 
or higher rate or value, nor at any less 
or lower rate or value, than the same shall 
be current for in payment according to 
the rates and values declared and set 
upon them pursuant to law.” 

3. “ Because, as I cannot help regard- 
ing the declarations made in the course of 
the debate on this subject, that every 
thing had been done on the part of the 
government, and of the Bank, to qualif 
it to resume payments in cash on demand, 
as tending to deceive parliament, whilst 
the 56th of the king, cap. 68, remains in 
force ; so I cannot concur in passing an 
act for the resumption of cash payments 
on the 5th of July, 1819, or at any other 
definite period, without reference to the 
alteration or repeal of that law; for i 
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should feel myself, by such conduct, a{ there that, with no hope of reward, or 
party to a gross deceit which parliament | even of indemnity, would enter on such a 
will practise on the people of this country, | course for the sake of the poor? A com- 
by passing an act which seems to assume} mission then, armed with the requisite 
the possibility that the Bank may, without | powers by parliament, was the only mode 
ruin to the establishment, resume and | by which any check could be imposed on 
continue its ancient, salutary practice of , the existence and increase of these abuses. 
paying in cash on demand, whilst the pro-| When he considered that within the last 
visons of that act, are in force. fifty years the poor-rates had increased 
(Signed) “ LaupeRpA.e.” | from 700,000/. to nearly 8,000,000/. he 
thought it highly proper that an inquiry 
EpucaTION oF THE Poor BILL.]/ into the state of all charitable funds for 
The Earl of Rosslyn, in moving the se-| the relief of the poor should be made at 
cond reading of this bill, said, that it was| the same time. ‘Those charities were the 
not necessary for him to expatiate on the property of the public; and it was too 
advantages of education to all classes of absurd to say, that any private in‘erests 
society, as he believed that this advantage could be affected or should be considered. 
was now generally acknowledged, and that | in their examination. His lordship then 
the prevailing prejudices on the subject detailed the chief provisions of the bill. 
had all gradually been worn away. His They were for the appointment of four- 
lordship pointed out the advantages that teen commissioners, six of whom were to 
Scotland had derived from the blessings , have no salaries, and all of them to be 
of education, and contrasted them with | appointed by the Crown, which would, he 
the disadvantages that England and Ire- hoped, in a case of such importance, use 
land experienced from the want of it. | due discretion in making the appointment. 
Into whatever country Scotchmen emi-| ‘The commission was to be armed with 
grated, they had always succeeded in| power to examine on oath, and to call for 
improving and humanizing that country | papers, persons, and records. His lord- 
as well as in deriving emolument from the | ship then concluded by moving, that the 
exercise of their own talents and acquire- | bill should be read a second time. After 
ments. The number of Scotch beggars | the general approbation with which the 
was not above one in ahundred compared | measure had been received, and the ex- 
with the Irish ; and yet the funds for the pectations it had excited, he thought any 
support of education in Scotland were opposition to it could not but be discre- 
exceedingly small; but they were well ditable, and attract ill-will on their lord- 
managed, and no abuses existed: whereas, ships’ House. 
in England, abuses had prevailed inthe ‘The bill was read a second time. On 
administration of charitable funds from | the motion, that it be committed, 
the earliest period, down to the present| The Lord Chancellor said, that with as 
moment. The noble earl then referred to strong a sense of the existence of abuses 
various ancient and modern acts of par- as any man could entertain, and he hoped 
liament, the preambles of which distinctly with as much reprobation of them, he 
acknowledged the existence of these could not help thinking that this bill 
abuses, and the necessity of finding a, would be much more detrimental to the 
remedy. He referred also to the various | interests of charities than any mode of 
commissions that had issued at different proceeding that could be devised, and 
times, but the powers of which being in- | therefore, felt bound to give it his de- 
sufficient, they had all failed in the ac- | cided negative. With respect to the 52nd 
complishment of their object. The ex- | of the king, an act which was certainly 
istence of the abuses being thus proved | well meant, it gave a summary applica- 
beyond a doubt, the only question tion to the court of chancery, by way of 
that remained was, as to the sort of re-| petition. He begged to state, that the 
medy that should be adopted. The pro- | Jate master of the rolls, sir William Grant, 
visions of Mr. Gilbert’s act had been) and himself, had applied themselves in 
found wholly inefficient. The 52nd of his | every way to redress the evils that were 
" majesty, though well meant, had only en-| pointed out to them, as far as was con- 


abled parties to attempt redress by com- | sistent with the rules of distributive jus- 
mencing a chancery suit; and to say 
nothing of the unavoidable delay and ex- 
penses of such a proceeding, who was 


tice; but, in the end, they found so many 
difficulties in the application of the act, 
that in their opinion, and that of almost 
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every gentleman at the bar who had been 
in any way concerned, they could do 
nothing else but desist. Where indeed it 
it was clear who was. the trustee and who 
the cestut que trust, there was no great 
difficulty ; ‘but they were all obliged to 
agree that they were unable to adjust any 
thing under the limited powers of that act, 
where the parties coucerned could not be 
very clearly ascertained. He thought 
the present measure, however, objection- 
able on many grounds. If the legislature 
did not protect to the utmost all honorary 
trustees, in the execution of their trusts— 
if they were to be exposed to suspicious 
and vexatious inquiries into all the details 
of their duty—not one honourable man 
would be found in the kingdom to take 
upon himself the 5 eer of a cha- 
ritable trust. He did not wish to be un- 
derstood as asserting that there were no 
abuses in charities: many were well con- 
ducted, and the monies properly applied ; 
yet this was not the case with all. There 
were in this country numerous and splen- 
did charities founded by munificent donors, 
with which courts of justice ought to have 
nothing to do,—cujus est dare ejus est 
disponere ; and such charities ought only 
to be under the domesticum forum of the 
visitors nominated by the founders. Un- 
less it were proved that the visitors abused 
their trust, his lordship said, he would re- 
sist to the utmost all legislative interfer- 
ence with their duties. He should be 
glad to know where was the power of par- 
jament to interpose between the negli- 
gent schoolmasters. and ‘their scholars, 
even supposing they were negligent ; but 
the fact was, that a foolish fashion pre- 
vailed of sending boys, by dozens to pri- 
vate seminaries, so that the endowed 
grammar-schools in country towns were 
deserted, and the deficiency of pupils was 
unfairly attributed to the misconduct of 
masters. One great difficulty he felt with 
regard to the bill was, that although it 
provided that reports‘were to be laid be- 
fore both Houses of Parliament, and even 
before the throne, it did not give the 
most distant hint what future steps ought 
to be taken, or how the trustees of any 
charitable institution who misconducted 
themselves were to be brought to justice. 
The 4,000/. set apart in the bill would not 

ay the expenses of one-fortieth of the 
inquiries that must be instituted ; for there 
was scarcely a parish in the kingdom that 
had not some charitable establishment or 
other. The iraportant trusts were generally 
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gratuitously discharged, and if a more 
temperate measure than this were not pro- 
vided, no man would in future take upon 
himself such arduous and hazardous 
duties. The corporation of the city of 
London, and all the companies forming it, 
were trustees for charitable purposes to 
an immense extent, and it became the 
House to be very careful how it. inter- 
fered with the discharge of their benefi- 
cent functions. He admitted that the 
law upon this subject required amend- 
ment, but the alteration now proposed 
was most injudicious ; there was nothing 
in the nature of a charity that was not 
within the cognizance of these commission- 


ers; even the national schools would be — 


subject to them, and to-morrow the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself might be 
summoned before them to give an account 
of his demeanor. For this reason it was 
fit not only that the duration of the bill 
should be limited, but that its application 
should be restricted, like the 43rd Eliza- 
beth, to certain enumerated charities. He 
did not intend to resist the commitment 
of the bill, but he despaired of making it 
unobjectionable. 

Lord Hclland wished to state shortly 
and plainly his grounds for supporting 
the bill, to which the greater part of the 
speech just delivered did not at all apply. 
It was not a bill empowering commis- 
sioners to judge, but only to inquire—to 
ascertain the nature and extent of exist- 
ing abuses. The noble and learned lord 
had himself voted for such a measure in 
the naval inquiry, which some years ago 
had been made, and nothing was to be 
decided by the commissioners in this case. 
It was necessary for parliament first to be 
informed upon this great subject, what 
were the funds and how they were em- 
ployed for the purposes of education. It 
was not an inquiry directed against trus- 
tees or visitors, but in their favour; and 
if they discharged their duty faithfully, it 
would only redound to their honour and 
to the satisfaction of the House. He held 
it indisputable, that the conduct of every 
man to whom a trust was assigned, or even 
who possessed property under conditions, 
was subject to the investigation and con- 
trol of parliament. Upon the question of 


right, the power of parliament could not 


be denied, and the exceptions in the bill 

in favour of particular institutions were 

rather a blemish than an excellence. The 

result of the investigation might be the 

re Ry no abuse existed, and then par- 
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liament must proceed with the work of 
education with such means as it could 
furnish; but if it were found that the 
funds had been misapplied, or that the in- 
stitutions had fallen into neglect, then it 
would be able to judge what steps ought 
to be taken to advance the great object 
of the improvement of the lower orders 
with the means thus discovered. Did the 
noble and learned lord intend to say that 
parliament ought to act without informa- 
tion? No. Then how was it possible to 
proceed without encountering, in acquir- 
ing that knowledge, most of the objections 
this night stated? Could the noble and 
Jearned lord frame a better bill than the 
present ? If he could, so much the better; 
but, however great the acumen he usuall 

displayed in picking holes in the bills of 
other men, he had been singularly unfor- 
tunate in the measures he had himself 
originated. They were invariably found 
extremely defective; and this, among 
other proofs, showed that the framing and 
the blaming of a bill were two very differ- 
ent things, as had been said of speeches 
for and against ministers; for he recol- 
lected to have heard of a member of par- 
liament, who, during the American war, 
had greatly distinguished himself by his 
harangues against government, but soon 
afterwards joining the ministry, he made 
a speech which was considered far below 
the usual pitch of his talents. A gentle- 
man expressing his surprise at this falling 
off to Soame Jennings, received this short 
and pointed answer :—“ What right have 
you to expect that a man should be a 
good glazier who has been employed all 
his life in breaking windows?” Because 
he had successfully attacked ministers, it 
did not follow that he could as success- 
fully defend them; and because the noble 
and learned lord could find fault with the 
bills of other men, it did not follow that 
he could produce an unexceptionable mea- 
sure of his own. The noble and learned 
lord had in words paid many compliments 
to the trustees and visitors of charitable 
institutions ; but he had in fact cast upon 
the whole body a most galling stigma ; for 
while he contended that their conduct was 
pure, he had refused to let it appear that 
it was so in any way but by his own asser- 
tion. The commissioners it ought to be 
remembered, were to pass no censure, but 
merely to state facts, and upon their in- 
formation parliament was to found any ul- 
terior measures its wisdom might deem 
requisite. Upon the whole, he supported 
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the bill, because it instituted an inquiry, 
which the legislature had a right to make, 
which it ought to make, and which it had 
frequently made. 

Lord Redesdale said, he was convinced 
that the bill could do no good, and might 
occasion infinite mischief The commis- 
sioners would not do their duty if they 
did not rigidly inquire into all charitable 
foundations; and if they did do their duty, 
it would give disgust to all who had hi- 
therto executed their trusts most faithfully 
and beneficially. The measure would also 
have the effect of deterring every honest 
man from accepting a duty which a 
subject him to malicious and groundless 
charges. The bill, it had been said, would 
be a vehicle for information; but it would 
be a vehicle for scandal, and a vehicle for 
immense vexation.. The expenses of car- 
rying the bill into effect would also be 
enormous. In each of the 11,000 parishes 
in England, the expenses would amount 
to three or four thousand pounds. It 
would thus occasion enormous taxation 
upon the parishes. The machinery already 
existing was sufficient to correct any abuse 
that could be pointed out. This bill 
could therefore do no good. It would 
convert that House into a criminal court 
of justice. The effect of it would be to 
disqualify individuals from being trustees. 
He had conversed with many trustees, 
who said that they would not have accept- 
ed of the trust, if they had been aware of 
such a measure as this. The bill extend- 
ed to all institutions excepting those which 
were excepted. If Jews were excepted, 
why not Roman Catholics—why not Qua- 
kers? The charitable lady who was so 
beneficially employed in reforming the 
prisoners in Newgate, was not excepted 
from the inquiries of the commission to be 
appointed. If such a bill passed, trustees 
would consist only of persons of great 
zeal and of little discretion. He should on 
these grounds give his negative to going 
into the committee. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that if the 
House was prepared to resist all prelimi- 
nary inquiry, because they did not then 
know what might be the results of that 
inquiry, and to say that they would re- 
ceive only specific bills for every abuse 
which could somehow or other be proved 
to them, this bill must, of course, be re- 
jected. But, unless they were prepared 
to go so far, he could conceive no reason, 
and he had heard no reason, why the bill 
should not be committed. It might come 
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out of the committee a bill much im- 
proved, and certainly a bill calculated to 
do infinite good. 

The House then divided: Contents, 10; 
Not-contents, 8. The bill was according- 
ly committed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 27. 


Finance. ] Mr. Maberly wished to know 
whether he had rightly understood the an- 
swer of the chancellor of the exchequer to 
a question put last night by the hon. mem- 
ber for Nottingham? He had understood 
the chancellor of the exchequer to say, 
that in consequence of the great amount 
of exchequer bills already funded, there 
would be no funding, or raising money 
by way of loan, either this year or the 
next. The present amount of exchequer 
bills in circulation was 44 millions—the 
sum which would be required for the next 

ear would probably be 14 millions, mak- 
ing in all 58 millions; which, if there was 
no funding next year, would be kept afloat 
in the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there would be forty-one millions of 
exchequer bills in circulation at the end 
of the year, besides three millions lying in 
the Bank, making together the sum men- 
tioned by the hon. gentleman, 44,000,000/., 
and being considerably less than the 
amount of those now in circulation. In 
reply to the other part of the hon. gentle- 
man’s question, he had certainly said that 
he saw no probability of being obliged to 
fund or to raise money by a loan next 
year, having funded so large a sum this 
year. This statement was founded on the 
great improvement which had taken place, 
and on the present flourishing state of 
the consolidated fund. He added, that 
the revenue was increasing at the rate of 
100,000/. per week. The money market 
was redundant, and the general state of 
the country highly satisfactory. He had 
given no pledge, for that, in his official 
situation, would always be improper, as 
he could not foresee what circumstances 
might arise ; but he had stated truly, that 
he saw no probability of being obliged to 
raise money next year by funding, or by 
way of loan. 


Bankrupt Laws AMENDMENT BILL. ] 
Mr. J. Smith rose, in pursuance of his 
notice, to call the attention of the House 
to the subject of the bankrupt laws. In 
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the last session, a petition had been pre- 
sented from a large body of mercantile 
men, complaining of the grievances suffer- 
ed by the commercial world from the im- 
perfections of these laws. In the com- 
mittee, which the House had appointed 
on that subject, those grievances and many 
others had been proved; and the inefficacy 
of the present bankrupt system, and the 
necessity of revising it, had been incontro- 
vertibly demonstrated. The committee 
had had the benefit of the opinions of some 
gentlemen high in their profession, and of 
the most respectable private characters. 
Their names would be known to every 
member of the House; he meant Mr. 
Basil Montagu, Mr. Cooke, and Mr. Cul- 
len. Mr. Montagu had been twenty 
years commissioner of bankrupts; Mr. 
Cooke nearly as long; and Mr. Cullen 
had also been a considerable time in the 
commission. Mr. Montagu stated, that, 
in the city of London, there were persons 
who made a trade of proving false debts 
on the estates of bankrupts receiving 
sums of money for the practice of this 
fraud. Mr. Cooke spoke not so strongly; 
but Mr. Cullen made use of this strong 
language—that the majority of commis- 
sioners of bankruptcy might be considered 
conspiracies between the bankrupt and 
the petitioning creditor to defraud all the 
rest. They had another still higher au- 
thority—that of the lord chancellor, who 
had said, after animadverting on a case in 
1801, “ Unless the court holds a strong 
hand over a bankruptcy, particularly as 
administered in the country, it is itself 
accessary to as great a nuisance as any 
known in the land, and known to pass 
under the forms of its laws.”* He should 
now state the leading points in which 
amendments of the bankrupt laws were 
proposed by the committee. The first 
question was, as to the description of per- 
sons who should be subject to the bank- 
rupt laws. This was now not regulated 
by any general rule. An innkeeper was 
not subject to the bankrupt laws; but if 
he sold a pot of porter out of his house, 
he became subject to them. There was a 
case lately, in which a gentleman who 
kept a pack of hounds, and was in the 
habit of buying dead horses to feed them, 
and who happened to sell the skins of 
these carcases, was declared subject to 
the bankrupt laws. A person engaged in 
mines, and on that account requiring cre- 


* 6 Vesey’s Reports, 1. 
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cit, by bills of exchange, to the amount 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds, was 
not subject to the bankrupt laws; but if 
he bought or sold 4 bushel of ore, he be- 
came liable to them. The committee, 
therefore, recommended that the bankrupt 
laws should be extended to all whose deal- 
ings require that credit should be obtained 
by bills of exchange or otherwise; and 
that persons who are not generally so en- 
gaged, should not be subject to the bank- 
rupt laws, in respect of occasional ot 
casual acts of buying and selling. The 
next regulation of importance was, as to 
acts of bankruptcy. The act of bank- 
ruptcy, on which commissions were at pre- 
sent generally issued was, the debtor deny- 
ing himself to thecreditorto avoidademand 
for debt. It was evident that this must 
be done in concert with the debtor, and 
if he did not wish to become a bankrupt, 
there was no way but by arresting him, 
and keeping him in prison two months; 
but as it was no difficult matter to obtain 
bail, he might avoid being imprisoned so 
long, that in the mean time he might pay 
the debts of his own family or friends, and 
only go into the Gazette when all his pro- 
perty was disposed of or dissipated. The 
committee had thought it desirable that 
traders believing themselves to be insol- 
vent, or not having the present means of 
paying their debts, should be permitted to 
subscribe and lodge with the secretary of 
bankrupts a declaration thereof, which 
should be advertised in the Gazette, and 
thenceforth be deemed an act of bank- 
ruptcy. The committee had also thought 
that it would be beneficial, if the following 
additions were made to the acts of bank- 
ruptcy now established by law, viz.— 

“ General stoppage of payment for se- 


ven successive days.—Being absent from | 


home thirty days, without making provision 
for bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
or ordinary payments, becoming due. 

‘«« That after notification in writing left 
at the house of a trader twice repeated, 
allowing a period of seven days between 
each, informing him of a writ having been 
issued, his not entering an appearance, or 
putting in bail within nine days after the 
third notice; and in case the bail shall be 
excepted to, then not justifying bail in 
due time after such exception, such tra- 
der should be deemed not to have put in 
bail within the meaning of this regulation; 
provided such trader shall be within the 
‘United Kingdom at the time the first no- 
tice shall, have been so left. 
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“« A trader staying abroad to defeat or 
delay his creditors, although he may not 
have gone abroad with that intention, 

** A trader remaining in prison upon 
civil process for fourteen days.” 

Other regulations were proposed re- 
specting warrants of attorney and deeds 
of trust, with which he would not then 
trouble the House. The next point he 
should mention was, an improvement in 
the regulation for securing the effects, 
books, ,and papers of the bankrupt, The 
messenger was now appointed by the 
solicitor of the bankruptcy, and thus if that 
solicitor had a leaning towards the bank- 
rupt, the taking possession of the property 
was merely nominal. The messenger 
himself, in fact, did not take possession at 
all, but a poor fellow was put in the house 
at 3s. a day, who did nothing, and who 
merely lived with the servants -of the 
bankrupt, if he was in easy circumstances. 
He should propose that the messengers 
should be made independent of the solici- 
tors. Another great grievance in the 
present system was, the facility of proving 
debts on a bankrupt’s estate. One of the 
commissioners had stated, that the whole 
proof ofa debt was, the walking down to 
Guildhall and taking an oath. He did not 
attribute blame to the commissioners; 
considering the manner in which they 
were encumbered, it was surprising that 
they did so well. Guildhall, on a busy 
day, could be compared to nothing but a 
cock-fight; it was difficult to conceive a 
scene of greater confusion. ‘This facility 
of proving debts led to perpetual fraud 
and perjury. As to the conduct of the 
business of the commissioners, the com- 
mittee was of opinion, that though regu- 
lations would be advantageous, the power 
of making them should be in the hands of 
the commissioners themselves, especially 
if additional room could be obtained for 
their accommodation. It was also pro- 
posed, that the particulars of any debt 
proposed to be proved should be delivered 
in to the commissioners four days prior to 
the proving. It was also proposed, that 
a registry should be established, to con- 
tain all information respecting bankrupt- 
cies, to which the public might apply. 
He should also propose to give the com- 
missioners the power of striking off debts 
which had been improperly proved ; for, 
at present, if a debt was admitted, though 
it was discovered that it was a bad one 
two minutes after, the commissioners had 
no power to expunge it, except on petition 
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to the chancellor—a remedy often worse 
than the disease. He proposed to arm 
the’ commissioners with this power. The 
next provision he ‘should mention was 
respecting the nomination of assignees. 
In Scotland, the provisions of the law 
respecting the ‘sequestration of bankrupt’s 
effects, were perfection ‘itself, compared 
with the Jawin this country. A bil on 
that subject had been brought in by the 
late Mr. Horner and some other members, 
which had been imitated in the provisions 
he proposed. Two or three assignees 
were now appointed by the majority of 
the creditors, who were placed ina most 
unpleasant situation. As many bankrupt- 
cies were concerted, the bankrupt might 
at any time turn round on the assignees 
and prove the invalidity of the commission. | 
The assignees were then liable to be called | 
on to refund all the sums which they had 
received and expended, and also open to 
actions for interfering with the bankrupt’s 
property. A man in this situation, not 
ten days ago, had been east in an action in 
500/. damages, and an execution had been 
put in his house on the judgment. He 
proposed that a new officer should be ap- 
pointed, called an agent (similar to the 
trustee in Scotland), to be appointed by 
the creditors, subject to the approbation | 
of the commissioners, and who should give 
security for good conduct, and be remu- 
nerated for his trouble. The next point, 
and that of the greatest importance, was 
the facility with which dishonest bankrupts 
obtained their certificates, and the ab- 
sence of discrimination between the cul- 
— and the unfortunate. Persons had 

en known to prove debts to a great 
amount, to be able to join in granting a 
certificate, and it was rather more easy 
for a fraudulent than an honest bankrupt 
to obtain it. To elucidate what the law 
was, he should state a case in which a 
bankrupt had been known to have had 
17,000/. a short time before; and being 
asked to explain how he spent it, answered 
very truly, that he had spent it in different 
sorts of profligacy and debauchery, which 
he detailed. Yet he had his certificate, 
and by law was entitled to it.—He pro- 
posed to enact, that every certificate 


should be signed by four-fifths of the 
creditors, in number, and value, and it 
should be male a part of the duty of the 
‘commissioners to inquire into the previous 
conduct of the bankrupt in contracting 
his debts.— Another point which it was 
’mportant to consider, was, the capital 
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punishment denounced against bankrupts 
in certain cases. Much had been said, 
and, in his opinion, very justly, against 
the general efficacy of severe punishments 
in the prevention of crime; but in this 
case there was proof, ample proof, of that 
inefficacy ; for the penal law had produced 
no good effect, byt rather the contrary. 
A better system should therefore be de- 
vised. He also thought that a liberal 
allowance should be made to bankrupts, in 
order to encourage them to assist their 
assignees in the recovery of debts. This 
allowance should, in his opinion, be 
equal to 5 per cent upon the total amount 
of the dividends, or such farther per- 
centage as the commissioners of bank- 
ruptcy should, upon a consideration of all 
the circumstances of the case, think it 
proper to award; but that in no case the 


| allowance to any bankrupt should exceed 


2000/. This allowance might appear to 
some persons rather too much, but to 
those who were acquainted with the 
number and the nature of bankruptcies, 
and how much depended upon the activity 
and zeal of bankrupts in the recovery of 
debts, that sum would be deemed compa- 
ratively immaterial. It was, in fact, in 
many instances, quite immaterial, consi- 
dering the extent of the debts due to a 
bavkrupt, and what aid he*could afford in 
their recovery.—Here the hon. gentleman 
again referred to the evidence of Mr. 
Cullen, from which it was evident that the 
system of managing the business of the 
commissioners of bankruptcy required 
considerable improvement; the business 
was, in fact, very il] managed at present. 
This he said with regard to London; but 
in the country the system was grossly 
defective; for while the commissioners of 
bankruptcy were in the former appointed 
by a judge competent to decide upon 
their qualifications, in the latter they 
were selected by the solicitor of the com- 
mission, this solicitor being probably in- 
fluenced in his selection by a calculation 
upon those who might have an opportunity 
afterwards of appointing himself to a com- 
mission of the same nature. The latter 
system was liable to such objection, that 
lord Rosslyn some years ago issued a list 
of those legal gentlemen from among 
whom eligible persons might be selected 
for commissioners of bankruptcy in the 
several large districts throughout the 
country. But when it was proposed to 
the present chancellor to appoint commis- 
sioners of bankruptcy in those districts, he 
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rejected the proposition, from an eM 
sion of its impropriety ; nay, his lordship 
declined even to fill up the vacancies oc- 
casioned by death in the list promulgated 
by the order of lord Rosslyn. The hon. 
member proposed that the trial of com- 
missions of bankruptcy in the country 
should be put an end to altogether, and 
that such trials should take place exclu- 
sively in London. Such an arrangement 
might be deemed inconvenient, but he 
was fully assured that it would be produc- 
tive, on the whole, of much less expense 
and more justice.—These were the views 
of the committee of which he had the 
honour to be a member, and which had 
been sitting about two years, durin 
which they had investigated the subject 
with all the diligence in their power. If 
it were said, that he ought to have brought 
forward the subject at an earlier period of 
the session, he should state in his justifi- 
cation and that of the committee, that the 
proposition was not delayed longer than 
appeared necessary to enable the com- 
mittee to complete its labours. The sub- 
ject was found by the committee to be 
attended with great difficulties; to be 
involved, indeed, in such legal subtleties, 
that the employment of a solicitor was 
felt to be indispensable. ‘They had ac- 
cordingly employed Mr. Freshfield, from 
whom they had received the most impor- 
tant assistance. The committee had, in 
the course of its inquiries, directed its 
attention to Ireland, and upon consulting 
several Irish gentlemen, they found that 
the sister island was not merely as ill off 
as this part of the United Kingdom, but 
really rather worse. He understood, 
however, that it was the intention of that 
part of the administration which was con- 
nected with Ireland, to propose, for the 
benefit of that country, any law which 
might be adopted upon the subject, and 
found advantageous in England. The 
hon. member concluded with moving, 
«« That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
alter and amend the laws relating to 
Bankrupts.” 

Sir J. Newport observed, that the bank- 
rupt law, which was rather a novel system 
in Ireland, was found so injurious in that 
country, that the wish of the reflecting 
and honest part of the people was rather 
to have the law abolished altogether, than 
submit to it in its present state. It was, 
in fact, impossible that any system of 
commerce or fair credit could go on, or 
that fraud could be guarded against, under 
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such a system as the bankrupt law in Ire- 
land was at present. 

Mr. Wrottesley complimented the hon. 
mover, on the great industry and ability 
which he had exerted in the inquiry. He 
was of opinion that half the evils com- 
plained of would be done away if the 
commissioners of bankrupts were better 
accommodated. ‘The city of London he 
knew were of opinion that they ought to 
sit in Guildhall, but he was of opinion, if 
a situation were chosen half way between 
Guildhall and Lincoln’s Inn, that it would 
be found — convenient. The gentle- 
man who had built the Custom-house, 
Mr. Peto, had bought Furuival’s Inn, 
from the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and had 
made an offer to build proper accommoda- 
tion for all the commissioners, and the 
money to be paid by instalments. Such 
an offer was worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Lockhart expressed the satisfaction 
he felt at the appearance of this report on 
a subject to which he had long looked with 
the most serious apprehensions. The pre- 
sent state of the bankrupt laws led to 
practices which were dangerous both to 
the morals and property of the country. 
He was happy to find the House disposed 
to establish a discriminating power be- 
tween the honest and the fraudulent 
trader, by making it the interest of the 
bankrupt to disclose the state of his af- 
fairs. He approved of making the certi- 
ficate depend on the good conduct of the 
party, and of vesting a considerable dis- 
cretion in the commissioners as to the 
amount of the allowance. 

Mr. Finlay assured the {House, that 
whatever might be the merits of the re- 
port, they were chiefly attributable to the 
talents and unwearied industry of the hon. 
mover. He believed nothing could be 
better than the law for distributing bank- 
rupts effects in Scotland, and nothing 
worse than the system as it existed in 
Ireland. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Lanp Tax AssEssMENT IN WESTMOR- 
LAND.] Mr. Brougham rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to what must be re- 
— as a most flagrant attempt to inter- 
ere with theright of election. Herethe hon. 
and learned gentleman read a notice latel 
circulated in Westmorland, from the cler 
of the commissioners for assessing the 
Land Tax, of which the following is a 
copy :—‘ To the Assessors of the Land 
Tax for the township of——Take notice 
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that you are not to make out any assess- 
ment of the land tax till farther notice. 
John Thompson, Clerk. Kendal, 9th 
May, 1818.”—-Gentlemen were aware, 
that if the freeholders were deprived of 
an opportunity of having themselves as- 
sessed to the land tax, they must be vir- 
tually disfranchised. There were two 
ways in which a notice of this nature 
might operate: first, if freeholders were 
not assessed six months before the elec- 
tion, they were not entitled to vote. If 
it were said that the dissolution would 
take place so soon, that this was a trick 
without an object, he would answer, that 
he did not know that the dissolution would 
take place so soon, and that it might be 
postponed to such a period as would give 
a mischievous operation to this trick. 
But there was another mode in which 
this notice might have abad effect. It 
was notorious, that if the land tax was 
redeemed, there would afterwards be no 
occasion for assessment; but then that 
redemption could not take place without 


previous assessment, and this circular, 


was therefore calculated to prevent such 
redemption. It was clear, then, that this 
circular had a direct tendency to operate 
against bond fide voters, by precluding 
them from putting their names upon the 
register of assessment. This notice 
formed, in fact, one of the grossest at- 
tempts to defraud men of their right of 
voting, that ever, perhaps, was brought 
under the consideration of that House. 
But the attempt was still more to be re- 
probated, in consequence of the quarter 
from whence it came. According to the 
established law of the country, any per- 
son concerned in collecting the taxes was 
forbidden, by severe penalties, from inter- 
fering in elections. Any such officer, in- 
deed, interposing in any degree with elec- 
tions, asking an elector to vote or not to 
vote, was subject to a pecuniary penalty, 
as well as to be dismissed from his office, 
and incapacitated from holding any office 
under the Crown for ever afterwards. 
But how much worse was the Tax office 
who took such steps as must render it im- 
possible for electors to vote at all? and 
such was the tendency, if not the inten- 
tion, of the notice which he had just read. 
This notice involved, indeed, not only a 
breach of the elective franchise, but a 
violation of the privileges of that House, 
inasmuch as its privileges were bound up 
with the rights of its constituents. For 
he apprehended that it was the duty of 
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this officer to collect the taxes in the most 
expeditious manner. So then, if he did 
not collect the tax from A or B as soon 
as was practicable, such an officer must be 
guilty of abreach of duty. But here was 
a case in which a collector of the taxes 
spontaneously and wantonly created an 
obstacle to the performance of his own 
official duty. e case was so peculiarly 
flagrant, that he felt himself bound to 
bring it under the consideration of the 
House. Before any other proceeding was 
instituted, it was necessary to move for 
“« Copies of all Letters or Notices issued by 
John Thompson, Clerk to the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Tax in the town of 
Kendal, relative to the Assessment of 
that Tax, during the last two months, to- 
gether with the Names of the Commis- 
sioners or other persons by whose autho- 
rity he issued the same.” The latter part 
of the motion he proposed because he 
could not suppose that a notice of this 
nature emanated solely from John Thomp- 
son, and he could not apprehend that any 

art of the motion would be opposed, 
Canes it was impossible to conceive that 
any minister of the Crown, or any mem- 
ber of that House, could have any con- 
cern in such a transaction, or the slightest 
wish to shelter it from exposure and re-+ 
prehension. 

Mr. Lushington rose, not with any view 
to oppose the motion, but to state the re- 
sult of the inquiries which he felt it his 
duty to make respecting this transaction. 
He found that no such order as that al- 
luded to had been signed or sanctioned 
by the Treasury, nor had the subject ever 
been brought under the consideration of 
that board. The Tax office, he aséer- 
tained, had been applied to in the month 
of April, upon the subject of some cot- 
tages of the value of 40s.each, which had 
never before been assessed to the land 
tax, and the answer was this, as he was 
informed by Mr. Lowndes, that the ques- 
tion did not so much refer to the value of 
the property sought to be assessed, as to 
the title of the proprietors. From the 
time this answer was returned the Tax 
office had heard nothing farther upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his astonish- 
ment that Mr. Lowndes, or any officer of 
the government should direct any inquiry 
to be made into the title of a freeholder to 
his property before his freehold was as- 
sessed to the land tax. For no such in- 
quiry was ever contemplated by the law, 
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and its enforcement would obviously tend 
to produce great embarrassment, if not 
to deprive many freeholders of their right 
of voting. He always understood that it 


was the duty of collectors of the revenue. 


to collect as much as they could, but it 
would seem from what the House had 
just heard, that those collectors should be 
very scrupulous about receiving taxes. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the learned 
gentleman had misunderstood him; for 
the note which he had received from Mr. 
Lowndes merely stated, that the com- 
missioners for assessing the land tax, were 
empowered to assess freeholds, even under 
the value of 40s., but that the mere assess- 
ment to this tax did not constitute the 
right of voting. 

Mr. Brougham acquitted Mr. Lowndes, 
upon the hon. member’s explanation, of 
any intention to direct that the land tax 
commissioners should inquire into the title 
of freeholders who sought to be assessed, 
but condemned the delivery of any opinion 


‘at all upon the right of voting by this, or 


any other tax officer, upon a question re- 
lating alone to taxes. 

Lord Lowther thought it proper, after 
what had passed on this subject, to state 
that he knew nothing at all relative to the 
letter which ‘had been mentioned, except 
what he gathered from a London news- 
paper. He understood that it had been 
copied into that paper from a county 
paper, and upon reference to it, he found 
it to be of such a nature as to throw dis- 
credit upon the truth of it altogether ; for 


this, which purported to be a copy of the 


letter, was followed by a paragra h, in- 
tituled, “ Election Squib,” containing a 
despicable and insidious falsehood, the 
whole object of which was to depreciate a 
certain class of voters. 

Mr. Brougham did not, in the least de- 
gree, intend to impute to the noble lord 
any knowledge of the letter. He believed 
the noble lord knew no more about it than 
he himself did. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the Tax office 
had nothing at all to do with the matter 
in question, except so far as it related 
to the revenue; and that least of all 
ought it to have interfered for any elec- 
tioneering purpose. Such _ interference 
was unconstitutional, and improper to a 
degree that required the utmost repre- 
hension. 

Sir James Graham said, he was con- 
vinced, if there was any such letter at all, 
that that which had been given in the 
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newspaper, could not be the whole of the 
letter... He did not believe that any such 
letter: as that signed John Thompson” 
had ever been written. The main fact 
was, that many persons had been pressing 
forward in the county of Westmorland, 
claiming to be assessed who had never be- 
fore been assessed for the land tax, and 
whose ancestors even had never been as- 
sessed. Under such circumstances, it 
was very natural that the commissioners 
for the tax, should have directed inquiries 
to be made into such cases. But he 
should be glad to see the whole corres- 
pondence which had passed on the sub- 
ject. Of this he was certain, that those 
with whom he was connected had nothing 
at all to do with the transaction. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


CoMMISSION TO EXAMINE INTO THE 
Enciisn Courts or Justice.] Sir 
John Newport rose, pursuant to notice, 
to submit to the House a motion rela- 
tive to the Commission ee two 
years ago to inquire into abuses in the 
Courts of Justice in England. The mo- 
tion which he meant to propose was 
founded on a passage in the tenth Report 
of the committee of Finance, which al- 
luded to the proceedings of these com- 
missioners. At the time when the House 
agreed to his motion for the appointment 
of these commissioners, he had expressed 
his decided opinion, that no master in 
chancery, or person engaged in the busi- 
ness of that court, ought to be nominated 
as commissioners. Contrary to his opi- 
nion, however, the commission, as now 
constituted, included Mr. Campbell, and 
Mr. Alexander, two masters in chancery, 
besides other gentlemen in the profession 
of the Jaw, and they had all salaries of 
1,200/. a year. Why they should be so 
largely paid, when the commissioners ap- 
pointed for the same purpose in Scotland 
had only 800/., he did not know. But 
although more largely paid, it appeared, 
that instead of doing their duty with 
more activity than the Irish or Scotch 
commissioners, they had been much less 
active. The Irish commissioners had pre- 
sented several reports, and the Scotch com- 
missioners had presented four: whereas 
these English commissioners had pre- 
sented only one report. And even in this 
one report, they had committed so signal 
a mistake, that they had been oblige af- 
terwards to make up a separate appendix 
or supplement to correct it. The mistake 
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was, that by their report they had sanc- 
tioned the payment of a fee of from one 
guinea to twenty-seven shillings, which it 
had been usual to pay on the admission of 
solicitors to practise in the court of chan- 
cery, although there was in existence an 
act of parliament which expressed 
directly that such fee should not, in any 
case, exceed one shilling. Some kind 
friend having pointed out the blunder, the 
commissioners published the supplement 
to their report, stating that they toa over- 
looked this act. This single instance 
would enable the House to judge of 
the mode in which these commissioners 
executed their duties, and of the superior 
fitness of masters in chancery to forma 
part of such a commission, when they 
overlooked an act relating to the business 
of their own offices. Yet this commis- 
sion had already cost the country 21,000/., 
although the Irish commission, which had 
done its duty so much more effectually, 
cost only 16,000/.; and the Scotch com- 
mission only 10,000/. He therefore moved, 

“ That the Committee of Finance 
having, in their tenth Report, brought 
under the view of the House the appoint- 
ment of two masters in chancery as com- 
missioners to examine into the English 
courts of justice; and having ad- 
verted to the considerable expense in- 
curred, and the tendency to prolong 
their duration, in commissions of this 
Nature ; 

“ The House does entirely agree with 
their committee in the opinions there ex- 
wage that no unnecessary delay should 

e allowed to take place, that frequent 
returns of the progress of those commis- 
sions should be submitted to the House, 
and that an expeditious and diligent exe- 
cution of such important examinations 
can hardly be supposed where any of the 
commissioners have other official duties to 
perform.” 

Mr. Bathurst opposed the motion, and 
defended the conduct of the English com- 
missioners. With respect to the neglect, 
on which the right hon. baronet dwelt, he 
read the act in which the abolition of the 
fee in question had been rendered _perpe- 
tual, and in which the subject was mixed 
up with various others of a heterogeneous 
nature, and asked whether it was so very 
culpable on the part of the commissioners 
not to have adverted to an act under such 
circumstances, which had not been en- 
forced for so many years? With respect 
to masters in chancery, he conceived them 
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highly proper persons to be on such 
a commission; for although they were 
unable to devote their time exclusively to 
the object of the commission, yet their 
experience atoned for that inconvenience. 
Comparing the number of days occupied 
by the English, the Irish, and the Scotch 
commissions, and the number of pages in 
the reports which they had submitted to 
the House, he showed, that, in both re- 
spects, the English commissioners had the 
preponderance: and he described parti- 
cularly the elaborate manner in which 
they had proceeded in their inquiries ; so 
that, in his opinion, there was not the 
slightest ground for the censure cast on 
them by the right hon. baronet. Under 
these circumstances, he: objected to a re- 
solution which was founded on mere 
truisms; and should therefore move the 
previous question. 

Mr. Courtenay corrected the right hon. 
baronet with respect to the nature of the 
particular fee in question, which fee, it 
had been the practice for thirty or forty 
years to pay, and which the commis- 
sioners, on investigation, found to be but 
a reasonable remuneration for the labour 
performed. To have omitted to discover 
the abolition of this fee, in an act which 
embraced a variety of unconnected sub- 
jects was the single blot which the right 
hon. baronet had been enabled to discover 
in the proceedings of the commissioners. 
If the right hon. baronet could adduce 
any more serious charge against those 
gentlemen, they would be most anxious 
that he should bring it forward, that it 
might undergo a thorough investigation ; 
in which case he was persuaded it would 
appear that their duties had been most 
anxiously and faithfully performed. 

Mr. Webber, adverting to the compari- 
son made by the chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, between the labours of the 
English, Irish, and Scotch commissions, 
defended the Irish commissioners from the 
imputation which that comparison implied, 
and contended that they had performed 
their arduous duties in the most exemplary 
manner. 

Mr. Bathurst disclaimed the intention 


of making any invidious comparison 


between the commissioners. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
the object of his right hon. friend, in the 
comparison which he had made, was 
merely to show that, the Irish and Scotch 
commissions having done well, the Eng- 
lish commission had done at least as 
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much; and thereby to rescue them from 
the censure of the right hon. baronet. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then 
defended the conduct of the commission, 
and observed, that as there was no ground 
for complaint, and as the motion simply 
involved an abstract proposition, he must 
support the previous question. 

Sir C. Saxton eulogized the conduct of 
the Irish commission, particularly in re- 
spect to the minuteness with which they 

ad entered into the investigation of the 
subjects before them. 

The Attorney General maintained that 
no imputation was intended to be cast by 
his right hon. friend on the Irish commis- 
sioners who had performed their duty as 
ably as possible. The English commis- 
sioners deserved the same praise. Every 
body knew the high character of the 
learned individuals who formed the Eng- 
lish commission. If to have overlooked 
the obscure statute in question was a suffi- 
cient disqualification for a commissioner, 
there was not a lawyer in Westminster 
Hall fit to be one. The members of the 
commission had been selected with great 
judgment, and were well associated for 
the purposes they had in view. 

Mr. Lockhart thought that such a pas- 
sage as that in the statute in question, 
might have escaped the vigilance of any 
man. So far from being liable to censure, 
he conceived that the commissioners were 
entitled to great praise for their exer- 
tions. 

Sir J. Newport made a short reply, in 
which he insisted that it was not fitting to 
appoint persons to examine into the le- 
gality or expediency of fees in their own 
offices, and observed, that when the mas- 
ters in chancery were first appointed, he 
had made the same remark. 

The previous question was then put 
and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 28. 


Report of THE SeLect CoMMITTEE 
on THE Usury Laws.] Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow presented the following Report: 


The Serect CoMMITTEE appointed to 
consider of the effects of the laws 
which regulate or restrain the Interest 
of Money, and to report their opinion 
thereupon to the House; and who 
were empowered to report the Minut¢s 


of the Evidence taken before them i 
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Have, pursuant to the Order of the 
House, examined the Matters referred: 
to them, and have agreed upon the 
following RESOLUTIONS: 

1. That the laws regulating or restrain- 
ing the rate of interest have been exten- 
sively evaded, and have failed of the effect 
of imposing a maximum on such rate ; and 
that oflate years, from the constant excess 
of the market rate of interest above the 
rate limited by law, they have added to 
the expense incurred by borrowers on real 
security, and that such borrowers have 
been compelled to resort to the mode of 
“taper annuities on lives, a mode which 

as been made a cover for obtaining 
higher interest than the rate limited by 
law, and has farther subjected the bor- 
rowers to enormous charges, or forced 
them tomake very disadvantageous sales 
of their estates. 

2. That the construction of such 
laws, as applicable to the transactions of 
commerce as at present carried on, have 
been attended with much uncertainty as 
to the legality of many transactions of fre- 
quent occurrence, and consequently been 
productive of much embarrrassment and 

itigation. 

3. That the present period, when the 
market rate of interest is below the legal 
rate, affords an opportunity peculiarly 
proper for the repeal of the said laws. 

he Report was ordered to be printed, 
and Mr. Serjeant Onslow gave notice, 
that early inthe next session he would 
bring ina bill to repeal the Usury Laws. 


Portucat Stave Trapve TREATY 
Bitt.] Lord Castlereagh moved the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
this bill. 

Dr. Phillimore objected to the Bill, 
upon the ground, that the present was the 
first time that the legislature had inter- 
fered for the purpose of justifying officers 
in detaining ships belonging to the sub- 
jects of a foreign state. He conceived 
‘such an enactment to be at the least su- 
perfluous, as the authority for the object 
specified emanated from the —,. 
of the Crown, and the act of the Crown 
was the act of the nation. Parliament 
‘could not therefore be called upon to le- 
galize the act of detaining the subjects of 
any foreign power, and in the case undér 
consideration, the subjects of Portugal 
‘were considered by the ‘act of their own 
‘governinent. But the enactment was not 
only superfluous ‘in consequence of tlie 
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undoubted prerogative of the Crown; it 
had also a tendency to establish a dan- 
genes precedent. The Crown of Spain 
1ad accepted a stipulated sum from this 
country, for abandoning, after a certain 
specified time, the traffic in slaves. In 
consequence of that agreement between 
the two Crowns, the subjects of Spain 
were precluded from prosecuting their 
claims in the courts of this country. 
Whatever individual hardship there might 
be in this proceeding, its legality had 
never been doubted, and no enactment 
had ever been thought necessary to le- 
galize it on the part of the legislature. 

e case of an embargo presented a com- 
lag analogy. Should Pertuguese ships 

brought into this country by virtue of 
an embargo laid on by the executive go- 
vernment, andshould the transaction after- 
wards terminate amicably, would any 
enactment be necessary for the justifica- 
tion of the officers who had detained the 
ships in consequence of the embargo ? 
The proceeding was perfectly legal, in 
consequence of the right of making peace 
and war being vested in the Crown, and 
an embargo was an act of hostility. That 
case bore a complete analogy to the pre- 
sent, andit could be idle to interfere with 
the constitutional Jaw of the country. As 
the enactment was both superfluous in it- 
self, and might lead as a precedent to dan- 
gerous consequences, he should move 
that it be expunged. He also saw with 
regret an article in the treaty for the ap- 
pointment of commissary judges and com- 
missioners of arbitration, for the adjust- 
ment of disputed claims. By the law of 
nations, the practice had been, that all 
disputed captures should be adjusted by 
the tribunals of the country of the captors, 
and not the country of the captured ; and 
the House must be aware, that otherwise 
justice could not be impartially adminis- 
tered. That had been the decided opi- 
nion of the most eminent lawyers of this 
country, in answer to the Prussian memo- 
rial on this subject inthe year1753. But 
by the enactment of the present bill, with 
respect to the commissioners of arbitra- 
tion, a ground would be laid for neutral 
nations to renew the claim of having con- 
tested rights tried by the tribunals of the 
country from whose subjects the property 
had been captured. e felt it right to 
call the attention of the House to these 
points. Though the principle had been 


departed from in the case of Spain, he had 
hoped that Portugal would have had faith 
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enough in the justice of Great Britain to 
have abided by the decision of her ordinary 
tribunals of international law. 

Lord Castlereagh trusted he should be 
able to show that the hon. and learned 
gentleman had not taken a correct view 
of the subject. The principles that had 
been laid down by the hon. and learned 
gentleman did not apply to the present 
convention, nor was the question a ques- 
tion of war, as the case had been errone- 
ously argued. The convention between 
this country and Portugal was not to be 
looked upon as proceeding from the sole 
prerogative of the Crown. It was of the 
nature of a special regulation, and left the 
law of nations exactly as it stood before. 
The convention had reference to the par- 
ticular case of the detention of ships 
having slaves on board, and made no alte- 
ration in the law of nations. Whether 
the convention was good or bad, wise or 
unwise, it stood upon its own footing ; it 
did not proceed from the provogapive of 
the Crown, and the right of making war 
and peace, and consequently could not 
derive its justification from that preroga- 
tive. The second objection of the hon. 
and learned gentleman had been to the 
nature of the tribunal for deciding the dis- 
puted claims : that it was not a tribunal of 
the country of the captors, but one of a 
mixed nature. It was undoubtedly true, 
that this country would not suffer a fo- 
reign tribunal to determine disputed claims 
during a period of war; but the case was 
widely different respecting an amicable 
convention. As foreign states would not in 
time of peace submit to the tribunals of this, 
to them a foreign country, the only expe- 
dient had been to create a mixed tribunal ; 
and no option was left but to adopt this 
expedient, orto abandon the cognisance 
of the different cases that might arise to 
foreign tribunals. The convention had 
not proceeded from the prerogative of the 
Crown, as connected with a state of war 
or peace. The safe course was to frame 
a bill with such enactments as would cover 
all legal proceedings, by which an avenue 
a not be shut against foreign powers 
that complained of injustice. By the ap- 
pointment of a mixed tribunal, a final de- 
cision of the cause would be gained, which 
would not be the case should it be sent to 
the ordinary tribunals. The case was one 
of special policy, and a general enactment 
was necessary to cover all the questions 
that might arise. If the amendment was 
moved, he should give it his negative. 
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The Attorney General stated, that with- 
out the enactment in the bill, an action of 
trespass might be brought against a Bri- 
tish officer detaining a Portuguese ship, 
as had happened in the case of an Ame- 
can vessel detained for a supposed breach 
of the Navigation act. In the case of 
prizes alone could the prerogative of the 
Crown avail the captor, as with prizes the 
courts of Jaw had nothing to do. It seemed 
in every view of it necessary that the en- 
actment should be made. It related to a 
different question from that of prize. 
Courts of prize were established by na- 
tions for adjudication in times of war. 
We should certainly not choose that a 
Portuguese tribunal should judge of mat- 
ters respecting our vessels taken by them. 
A mixed jurisdiction had therefore ap- 
peared the most satisfactory and proper. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth adverted to what had 
passed at the congress at Vienna, and 
wished to know what steps had been taken 
to induce Portugal to abandon the Slave- 
trade altogether. All the other powers 
had agreed to the abolition, and Spain 
had fixed it for 1820. Portugal was the 
only government that continued this trade. 
He was aware that the Portuguese slave 
traffic might be considered of a miti- 
gated character, as it passed between 
their own ports. He allowed that the two 
treaties with Spain and Portugal must be 
as regarded very beneficial to the cause of 
abolition, and might produce incalculable 
benefits. The abolition of the trade 
north of the line, too, was very important. 
He thought, however, it was rather too 
much for Portugal now to patronise this 
trade, when all other states had given it 
up ; particularly when the king of Portu- 
gal owed his crown in Europe to the ex- 
ertions and bravery of ourselves and our 
allies. He did not mean to} speak disres- 
pectfully of any foreign monarch or 
state, but he must advert to this solitary 
exception of Portugal, even after she had 
renounced the trade by her professions. 
A degree of disgrace must fall on that 
state if she persisted in differing from the 
other powers. It had been provided at 
Vienna, that the allied powers should 
concert measures, to put an end to this 


traffic, and if Portugal persisted in it, it 
was fit this stipulation should be car- 
ried into effect. He wished to add, that 
Portugal had not the slightest claim to 
pecuniary compensation. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the ambas- 
sadors of the five allied powers had signed 
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at Vienna an additional article, having for 
its object the abolition of the Slave trade, 
arid made a solemn declaration to that 
purpose. Spain having consented to re- 
nounce the Slave-trade within a limited 
period, a communication to that effect 
hadbeen made totheking of Portugal about 
two months ago, by the ministers of the 
five allied powers, in the hope that the 
example might be followed on the part of 
Portugal. But he was unable to state how 
that communication had been received, no 
intelligence having yet arrived from Brazil. 
Dr. Phillimore submitted to the autho- 
rity of the attorney-general as to the law 
respecting vessels seized, but confessed 
that he was not able, from any thing which 
had been said, to distinguish the seizure 
of vessels under this treaty from the case 
of an embargo. 

The Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


Poor Laws.] Mr. Sturges Bourne 
gave notice of his intention to move on 
Monday, that the Statement of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
with regard to the poor of that country, 
should be laid before the House. This 
document he deemed of a very important 
character, conveying, as it did, intelli- 
gence of the most useful nature; and 
therefore he wished to have it laid before 
the House, with a view to assist its judg- 
ment upon the interesting question to 
which he referred. He was sorry that he 
happened not to be in the House when an 
hon, and learned gentleman gave notice 
of his intention to bring forward some 
propositions upon the subject of the Poor 
Laws, because he would have taken that 
occasion to inquire after that, which, as a 
member of the committee upon the Poor 
Laws, he was naturally anxious to learn 
—namely, what were the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s views upon the subject. 
Those views would, no doubt, have been 
very useful to that committee, which, he 
regretted, the hon. and learned gentleman 
had been unable, from the variety of his 
avocations, to attend. 

Mr. Brougham concurred with the right 
hon. gentleman in his view of the value of 
the document to which he had referred ; 
for none were more qualified to judge of 
the exigencies of the poor, and of the best 
mode of providing for the relief of those 
exigencies, than the members of the ge- 
neral assembly of the church of Scotland, 
in which country, although there were no 
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Poor Laws, the poor were not unprovided 
for. With regard to his own views upon 
the subject of the Poor Laws, it was his 
intention to have submitted those views 
to the House within the present session, 
in the shape of Resolutions, which should 
fully explain his opinion ; but he was i 
vented from so doing, by the variety of his 
avocations, and especially by the pressure 
of his engagement upon the subject of 
charitable institutions ; for this pressure 
was of an extraordinary character indeed, 
as independently of the mass of documen- 
tary evidence communicated to the com- 
mittee, it was occupied three or four hours 
each day in the examination of parole 
evidence. To this it was material to at- 
tend, as it was justly felt desirable that a 
report from that committee before the 
termination of the session should be made; 
his time was therefore filled up, as he had 
to draw up the report upon a subject, to 
which the country anxiously looked. For 
this reason, among others, he had been 
obliged to decline the proposition of any 
resolutions upon the subject of the Poor 
Laws. He was, indeed, unwilling to 
bring forward those resolutions until he 
could accompany the proposition of its 
principles with the statement of his de- 
tails ; for there were many who might be 
scared by the former, icon they had an 
opportunity of considering the latter. 
Therefore he declined to submit his plan 
to the House until it was accompanied 
by a complete explanation. This expla- 
nation he had not yet had time to digest, 
in consequence, particularly of his em- 
ployment in the committee upon the sub- 
ject of charitable institutions. It might 
be asked, why should the committee upon 
this subject continue to sit, after it was 
determined in the bill which had passed 
the House, to appoint a commission of 
inquiry by the government? He would 
immediately abandon the committee, if 
he could look with any confidence to the 
commission; but he must say that he 
could not be satisfied with the prospect of 
such a commission after what had recently 
transpired. When he heard of objections 
elsewhere, to the purpose of this inquiry 
proceeding, he would not say from an 

fellow feeling with the abuses which it 
was intended to correct, or from any per- 
sonal interest in those abuses, but from 
grounds which had been unaccountably 
conjured up with a view to palliate resis- 
tance, he could not look to the proposed 
‘commission with ‘any very sanguine cal- 
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culation. He had heard of a learned 
person stating elsewhere, that however 
well inclined to the proposition of this in- 
quiry originally, he was adverse to the bill 
to which that inquiry referred, because, 
truly, that bill had been lately very much 
altered. But what would the House think. 
of this statement when informed that all 
the alterations which had taken place 
were suggested by that learned person 
himself [ Hear, hear !] ; that indeed every 
one of those alterations was written by 
that learned person, and consented to 
with a view to do that which was almost 
impossible, namely, to settle his doubts 
[ Hear, hear! wk a laugh.] That such 
was the fact he was able to show from the 
manuscript of the person alluded to; 
which manuscript wasin his possession. The 
main objection tothe proposedinquiry was, 
forsooth, that it might go too far. at! 
go too far in exposing and correcting abu- 
ses! But if the bill should be returned 
to the House with those clauses which it 
had rejected by decisive majorities, he 
trusted its spirit and principle would repel 
the mockery. The House was indeed 
called upon to do so from a respect to 
the opinion of the country, as wellas from 
a solicitude for the object, and a regard 
to the character of its own consistency ; 
but, upon the grounds he had stated, he 
felt the propriety of urging the committee 
to continue its investigations. The result 
of those investigations would, he had no 
doubt, serve to secure the attainment of 
the object in view, in spite of timid, panic 
struck alarmists—in spite of sceptical, 
speculative legislators—in spite of quib- 
bling, subtle lawyers—in spite of those 
whom he was unwilling to name [Hear, 
hear!]. The committee upon this sub- 
ject would, he trusted, prosecute its in- 
quiries, andavail itself of its privileges and 
power to collect the fullest information 
with a view to attain the object in view. 
The spontaneous communications to that 
committee manifested the interest univer- 
sally felt in that object. All parts and 
parties, all sects and classes of the people, 
evinced their desire to promote the pur- 
poses of the committee; and whatever 
might be the power which resisted, or the 
artifice which thwarted that purpose, he 
had no doubt that the sense of the coun- 
try would serve to insure its success. 
The hon. and learned gentleman concluded 
with giving notice of a motion for Tues- 
day, upon the subject to which his obser- 
vations referred. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Saturday, May 30. 


Dist1LLation—Town 
Fines 1n lreEvanp.] General Hart rose 
to bring forward the motion on this sub- 
ject of which he had given notice. He 
said, he was perfectly sensible of his ina- 
dequacy to introduce a matter of such 
real moment. He had been urged by 
many iy gg of land, however, and 

articularly by a most respectable grand 
at at the last assizes, to bring on some 
motion to the effect of that with which he 
should conclude. That body had stated it 
to betheir unanimous opinion, thatthe pre- 
sent existing laws were not beneficial, but 
the contrary ; and that they had produced 
So many consequences of an injurious na- 
ture, that it would be out of his power to 
enumerate them. He trusted that his in- 
adequacy to do justice to the subject 
would be excused, and perhaps made 
amends for, by those members interested 
in it who were present. By the system 
of law which existed, the innocent were 
frequently punished for the guilty. It was 
impossible for him to enumerate all 
the instances which had occurred, of 
the severity with which the law had 
been administered. That severity cer- 
tainly had been great ; and, the expenses 
attending the system had been very con- 
siderable. In 1814, the expenses incurred 
in rewards alone, under the present sys- 
tem of preventing illicit distillation, was 
8,864/., while 71,000/. had been paid to 
lawyers. Returns had been produced, 
stating what had been the exact diminu- 
tion or increase of illicit distillation; and 
it was proved to have increased since the 
late severe penalties with which it had 
been visited. In former times, it had 
been sufficient to confiscate the property 
of the distiller, and to punish him; but 
now the punishment fell in fact, on the 
aoige There was no civilized coun- 
try in the world where a similar system 
prevailed, and there was hardly any coun- 
try where similar practices did not occur ; 
in some parts, indeed the pains, of death 
were not sufficient to prevent them. The 
hon. general concluded with moving, 
‘* That leave be given to bring in a bill 
to repeal such parts of the Act of the 54th 
of the king, and all former acts relating 
to Distillation of Spirits, as authorize 
the imposing and levying of fines on Town 
Lands and other districts in Ireland.” 
Sir George Hill said:=-It is much to 
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be regretted that the gallant general— 
should, just at the close of the session, 
have proposed so important a measure as 
the repeal of the whole code of laws ap- 
licable to the Irish distilleries. He must 
now that if an inclination existed to con- 
cur in his view of the operation of those 
laws which, when he considers the re- 
corded opinions of this House, he cannot 
suppose to exist—time sufficient does not 
now remain to pass his praperer bill. But 
the effects of stirring this question, unless 
the House give a decided negative to it, 
will be very mischievous, for the unfortu- 
nate waar smugglers in the north of 
Ireland are at this time taught to expect 
that an effort will be successfully made to 
do away the Townland Fine system, when 
they might renew their illicit trade which 
has been nearly crushed by it. The ob- 
ject of the hon. general's motion is, to im- 
peach and repeal this system, the principle 
of which the House knows is to make the 
vicinage responsible for the delinquency. 
It is not at this day necessary to prove 
that this principle is accordant to the con- 
stitution, and tovery old Statute laws both 
of Great Britain and of Ireland—it rests 
upon the very nature of society, which 
implies not only that no person shall com- 
mit an act directly subversive of its in- 
terests, but that reasonable activity shall] 
be used by the members of society in at 
least their own neighbourhoods, to detect 
those who do acts contrary to the 
vital interest of society. These townland 
fines were enacted by the Irish parlia- 
ment for the prevention of smuggli'B» 50 
long back as 1783 and continued with va- 
rious modifications until the year 1803, 
when they were for the first time since the 
Union noticed and amended. Inthe year 
1810, on the proposition of the chancellor 
of the Irish citeanee (Mr. W. Pole), 
the parliament suspended their operation 
for two years, and in the year 1812 re- 
pealed them. The immediate conse- 
quence of this repeal was an augmentation 
of illicit distillation to so alarming an ex- 
tent, that applications, memorials, and pe- 
titions were put forth in the year 1813 
from most respectable quarters, prayin 
for the re-enactment of those Jaws whic 
(as petitioners stated) had just when they 
ae, suspended began to operate bene- 
cially, 

In coat of this, the right hon. baronet 
referred to various petitions from resident 
and mercantile gentlemen in Ireland, and 
particularly of Droghes Belfast, Lon- 
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donderry, and Tyrone, from whieh he 
read the following extracts from the 
Drogheda petition :—‘ That memorialists 
request the attention of government to 
the present unprecedented extent of illicit 
distillation, which is every day increasing 
to such an alarming degree that memo- 
rialists are of opinion that if government 
shall not immediately take some strong 
and well-concerted measures to puta stop 
to this illegal traffic, it will be a work of 
many years to suppress it and efface the 
bad ‘effects of that trade from the habits 
of the people.—That the mountainous na- 
ture of large tracts of Ireland affords faci- 
lities to private distillation, and the na- 
tural disposition of the people in general 
throughout these parts of the country in- 
duce them to screen and to assist the per- 
sons guilty of that offence. And your 
memorialists submit that no measure can 
be so effectual to prevent such frauds as 
measures which would make it the interest 
of those adjacent to private distilleries to 
give information against them, and pre- 
vent their illegal trade by fastening the 
consequences of detection on the princi- 
pal parties, and not as at present on their 
poor hired instruments. That the fines 
on the townlands had the desired effect of 
nearly suppressing private distillation, as 
at the time that salutary law was repealed, 
there was not then at work one-tenth of the 
number ef private distilleries that were in 
use when that law wasenacted; and the first 
disagreeable effects of the laws had nearly 
subsided when it was repealed.—Memo- 
rialists therefore beg leave to recommend 
to government the re-enactment of the 
fine upon the townlands as the most effec- 
tual means of preventing the offence, and 
correcting the evils complained of.” 

The Belfast petition which is signed by 
nearly one hundred of the principal mer- 
chants, contains the following paragraphs : 
—* That the practice ofillicit distillation, to 
a most unprecedented extent, is now car- 
ried on in this country but particularly in 
this and some of the adjoining counties, 
you are no doubt sufficiently informed, 
and the undersigned have to complain of 
it as a grievance of the most:serious na- 
ture, the immense quantities of illicit spi- 
rits ‘at present consumed in this town and 
neighbourhood having so far limited the 
consumption of such spirits as pay his 
Majesty's duties; that the brewing and spi- 
‘rit trades do not afford a livelihood to the 
one half of those who follow them, indeed 
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of the country that although it is now more 
than twelve months since distillation from 
grain was prohibited, there is stilla quan 
tity of corn spirits im Belfast, uncon- 
sumed.— Amongst the various experiments 
which have from time to time been had 
recourse to for the purpose of suppressi 
illicit distillation in Ireland, the under. 
signed beg leave respectfully to state, 
that from the andlemable effects 
which it produced in this part of Ireland, 
none appeared to them to be half so well 
calculated to accomplish that desirable 
object, as levying fines of the town- 
lands, where private stills were found ; 
while that salutary law was in force, 
such was the check given to illicit dis+ 
tillation, that vast quantities of rum and 
corn spirits were permitted from Bel« 
fast into those districts where private dis- 
tillation had most prevailed, and into 
which districts, long before that law was 
enacted, as well as since it was repealed, 
scarcely a gallon of legally distilled spirits 
have found their way.—There was nodoubt 
agreat outcry made against the impolicy 
and injustice of eo. fines by some 
of the townlands, which had been most 
heavily assessed but while the law pro- 
vided that in the event of any inhabitant 
of the townland giving the necessary in- 
formation to detect the illegal distiller, 
such townland of course should be relieved 
from that fine; the inhabitants of such 
townlands had themselves alone to blame 
for the heavy penalties to which they were 
subjected; nor indeed until it again be- 
comes every man’s interest to detect and 
punish the illegal distiller, can it be ex- 
pected that that illicit traffic will cease. 
The undersigned being thus deeply in- 
terested in suppressing illicit distillation, 
and in freeing their fair trade from the 
ruinous interference of the private dis- 
tiller, beg most respectfully to suggest 
that the law imposing fines on the town- 
lands where private stills are found, may 
be re-enacted, and the more these fines 
are increased, the more certainly will they 
effect the total suppression of illicit dis- 
tillation, That punishments adequate to 
the offence, and such as may deter from 
the commission of it be inflicted on either 
public or private individuals detected in pur- 
chasing, or havingin their possession-con- 
traband spirits, and that heavy fines be im- 
osed on magistrates and others so offend- 
ing, whose duty it is to enforce and main- 
tain, not to violate the law:—In fine the 
undersigned are willing to express their 
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firm confidence that such measures will | have had recourse to, for the purpose of 


now be adopted as will effectually strike | 


at the root of the evil ; and when the power 
of the law is once so effectually exercised 
as to prevent the manufacture of contra- 
band spirits, then, and only then will the 
revenue and the fair dealer be protected 
from impositions, and only then will all 
the intricate and grievous oaths, and laws 
framed to prevent the circulation and con- 
sumption of contraband spirits become ob- 
solete and void.” 

The petition from Londonderry has the 
following :—‘ That memorialists request 
the attention of government to the present 
unprecedented extent of illicit distilla- 
tion, which is every day increasing to such 
an alarming degree, that memorialists are 
of opinion, if government shall not imme- 
diately take some strong measures to put 
a stop to this illegal traffic, it will, in the 
end, ruin the public distiller, the brewer, 
and licensed malster. That the moun- 
tainous nature of large tracts of Ireland af- 
fords facilities to private distillation, and the 
habits of the people in general throughout 
these parts of the country induce them to 
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that offence.—That the fines on the town- 
lands had the effect of nearly suppressing 
private distillation, for at the time that 
salutary law was repealed, there was not 
then at work in this neighbourhood any 
thing like the number of private distil- 
leries that were in use when that law was 
enacted, and the effects of its repeal has 
caused the great increase of private dis- 
tillation, which is fully proved by the 
want of permitted Irish distilled spirits in 
this city, there not being now twenty gal- 
lons of legal distilled whiskey in the pos- 
session of the numerous retailers in this 
district, nor has there been almost any 
brought into this part of the country for 
three years back.” 

The Tyrone petition states, ** That the 
practice of illicit distillation to a most 
unprecedented extent is now carried on 
in this and some of the adjacent counties. 
You areno doubt sufficiently informed, and 
the undersigned have to complain of it as 
a grievance of the most serious nature ; 
the immense quantity of illicit spirits at 
present consumed here, having so far li- 
mited the consumption of such spirits as 
have paid his majesty’s duties, that the 
brewing and spirit trades do not afford a 
livelihood to the one-half of those who 
follow them. Amongst the various ex- 
periments from time to time government 
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suppressing illicit distillation in Ireland—~ 
the undersigned beg leave most respect- 
fully to state, that from the undeniable 
good effects which it produced in this 
part of Ireland, none appeared to them to 
be half so well calculated to accomplish 
that most desirable object, as levying fines 
of the townlands where private stills 
were found; while that most salutary law 
was in force, such was the check given to 
illicit distillation, that vast quantities of 
corn spirits were permitted from whole- 
sale dealers, into those districts where 

rivate distillation had most prevailed, and 
into which districts long before that law 
was enacted as well as since it was repeal- 
ed, scarcely a gallon of legally distilled spi- 
rits have found their way. There was no 
doubt a great outcry made against the 
impolicy and injustice of those fines, by 
some of the townlands which had been 
most heavily amerced ; but while the law 
provided, that in the event of any indivi- 
duals of the townland giving the neces 
sary information to detect the illegal dis- 
tiller, such townland of course should be 
relieved from that fine. The inhabitants 
of such townlands had themselves alone 
to blame for the heavy penalties to which 
they were subjected, nor indeed until it 
becomes again every man’s interest to 
detect and punish the private distiller, 
can it be expected that illegal distillation 
will cease.” 

A committee up stairs, composed all of 
members for Ireland, was appointed in 
1813, to whom these and other documents 
were referred, and they are to be found 
in the report of that committee; the 
signatures to them are very numerous, 
and from the high respectability of the 
individuals subscribing, they deserved and 
received very respectful attention, and, 
without doubt, had considerable influence 
on the decision of this committee, which 
almost unanimously, after a laborious in- 
vestigation, reported and recommended 
the re-enactment of the Townland Fine 
laws, which report was approved of b 
this House, and a bill i ant to it 
was passed. 

Various detections of illicit distilleries 
were made in the winter; and at the fol- 
lowing Spring assizes of 1814, a number of 
fines were laid on the county of Donegal, 
and if these fines had been (as they were in 
other counties) forthwith levied, and as 
by law they ought to have been levied, 
much subsequent mischief would have 
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been prevented. But the high constable 
of Ennishowen after pretended efforts and 
various statements of excuse refused to 
do his duty, although a military camp 
was formed in the centre of the barony 
in Summer 1814, to afford him and the 
peace officers protection. In consequence 
of this conduct, special collectors of still 
fines were appointed, and in 1815 consi- 
derable exertion was used to fine some of 
the most inveterate smuggling districts. 
These proceedings and the particular 
state of that part of the north of Ireland 
induced this House, in the session of 
1816, to direct a farther inquiry, and a 
committee up stairs was again appointed. 
He had the honour to preside as chair- 
man of each of these committees, and 
with some modifications, this last commit- 
tee reported in favour of the Townland 
fine laws, which report was adopted by 
this House by a very great majority. 

This House will perceive with surprise, 
that all the severity and oppression com- 
plained of as having occurred by the ope- 
ration of this system had taken place 
previous to the appointment of the com- 
mittee in 1816, before which committee 
it was competent to the gallant general to 
have laid each and every case of alleged 
hardship. ‘The severities complained of 
had mostly occurred in the year 1815, 
when full activity was given to the opera- 
tion of the law; and since October 1816 
to the present time, no more than 500/. 
has been levied of these fines from the 
county of Donegal, and only one-half of 
that sum of Ennishowen. 

A long detail of grievances has been 
given in a pamphlet published and dili- 
gently distributed by a very respectable 
clergyman and magistrate of Ennishowen, 
for whom the right hon. baronet expres- 
sed both respect and esteem. It hasbeen, 
however, answered by a gentleman of the 
revenue, deservediy in the confidence of 
the board of excise; the pamphlet was 
very much directed against the conduct of 
that board, but the right hon. baronet 
professed not to refer to cither of these 
publications, neither to the asperity of the 
attack, nor to the severity of the reply: 
he deprecated the idea of such documents. 
influencing the decision of the House of 
Commons, who had their own legitimate 
mode of procuring such information as 
elucidation demanded, for the adoption or 
rejection of any measure proposed. 

The board of excise, and particularly 
the very respectable gentleman at the 
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head of it, were always well inclined to 
hearken to complaints against their offi- 
cers, and to punish and give relief in, 
every case deserving of it. In the sum- 
mer of 1816, a commissioner of that board. 
was sent to the north of Ireland, to inves- 
tigate the excesses stated by the reverend. 
author of the pamphlet, to have been. 
committed by a collector of still fines in 
the previous year: the evidence taken in 
the course of that investigation is printed,. 
and on the table of this House, to which 
it is more candid to refer, than to the 
high coloured statements of this pamphlet, 
and it is but just to observe, that the offi- 
cer complained against had a most ar- 
duous, difficult, and dangerous duty to: 
perform, that much allowance was, from. 
the state of the country, to be made for: . 
him, yet he was suspended and dismis- 
sed; the excise board have therefore in- 
this and other instances proved them- 
selves alive to any complaints made and. 
proved against their officers. 

Here the right hon. bart. entered into a 
detail of outrages committed by the smug- 
glers of Donegal, arguing that their illicit 
pursuits had disorganized society, pro-, 
ducing conspiracy, murder and assassina- 
tions, many of which were related in the 
pamphlet alluded to, and many of which. 
had occurred before the renewal, in 1813,. 
of the ‘Townland fine system; and he ar- 
gued that it was not the fine system, but. 
the inveterate propensity to smuggling, 
and its conseauences which had distressed 
and degraded parts of Donegal. It might 
be unpopular to say so, but the fact was,. 
that for the last forty years, the manufac- 
ture of illicit spirits was a trade pursued. 
in a large part of Donegal, which demo- 
ralized and disorganized society, and pros, 
duced all the shocking consequences of 
the nature described. 

The propensity to smuggling in this dis- 
trict was on record so long ago as the years. 
1784 and 85, when the Irish parliament 
threatened to deprive the city of London- 
derry of the privilege of being a wine 
and tobacco port, on account of the inve- 
terate habits of smuggling in Ennishowen, 
which is so near to it. 

The right hon. baronet urged the ab- 
surdity of Donegal being the only county 
where the landlords could not suppress 
smuggling. It has been suppressed in the 
neighbouring counties, which had paid 
severely under the Towwnland fine law. 
These counties, without difficulty or ar- 
rear, had these fines levied by their own. 

(3 T) 
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oe constables, whereas the misconduct 
of the high constable of Ennishowen 
chiefly caused the necessity of appointing 
the special still fine collectors, so much 
complained of, and this high constable of 
Ennishowen was neither dismissed or pu- 
nished in any manner by the grand jury 
of Donegal. What right of monopoly in 
smuggling (he asked) ought Donegal to 
claim? not surely a right from usage ; 
and if its delinquency is to be forgiven, 
the fines paid by Londonderry ought in 
justice to be refunded. Wherever land- 
ords decidedly and resolutely gave their 
tenants to understand that smuggling must 
be got under, they had succeeded. He 
knew various instances wherein energy 
and determination had conquered it, and 
he could not conceive what there was pe- 
culiar to the county of Donegal to prevent 
their success there also. A large tract 
of country in the county of Tyrone, where 
fines had been imposed to a considerable 
extent, had been, by the exertions of the 
proprietors and their agents, thoroughly 
cleared of smugglers: similar exertions 
have been equally successful in the county 
of Londonderry. 

The right hon. baronet conjured the 
House to hold the principle of Townland 
fines over the country, as severity was 
essential to abolish this trade, so baneful 
in its effects. He stated that the hon. ge- 
neral had attended a meeting of magis- 
trates, in the barony of Ennishowen, in 
his own town of Muff, in the latter end of 
1816, when the fining system had actually 
been suspended by orders from govern- 
ment, and the gallant general joined in the 
unanimous recommendation of that meet- 
ing to government, to place Ennishowen 
under the operation of the Insurrection act. 

He would here relate one instance of 
outrage which had been perpetrated dur- 
ing this suspension, and noticed at this 
meeting, as it proves (amongst many 
others) the horrid state to which morals 
have been abased in that country; and 
which, with strange perverseness, is attri- 
buted by some gentlemen to the Town- 
land fines. An organized assemblage of 
near 200 persons endeavoured four or five 
different timesto way-lay and murder a man 
named George Balfour, and why? because 
he had dared to give information where 
Magenis, one of the murderers of Norton 
Butler, was secreted. Their plan to mur- 
der Balfour was known to many hundreds, 
and yet no discovery of it was made, and 
accordingly Balfour was, on the fifth time 
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these miscreants assembled for the pur- 
pose, met by them and murdered in the 
most brutal manner. 

This recommendation to government to 
proclaim Ennishowen, proves decidedly 
the opinion of the gallant general and the 
other magistrates, of the state of that 
barony. The operation of the Insurrection 
act is far more severe than the Townland 
fine system, but it would not stop the 
Ulicit distillation of whiskey. 

It is vain to assert, that smuggling has 
not been diminished; for the transit of 
barley across Lough Foyle to Ennishowen, 
from other counties of the north, and the 
return again of spirits has totally ceased; 
the same to Scotland; the smugglers are 
driven to their most remote fastnesses, 
and the traffic will, by persevering against 
it, be at last annihilared. Already four 
legal distilleries, paying a large revenue, 
and capable of affording a good price for 
the barley of the country, are established 
in the vicinity of Ennishowen. The proper 
time for this proposal, to abrogate the 
distillery laws, cannot for one moment be 
maintained to be at the close of a session 
of parliament, and the discussion of it 
calculated to create doubts in the minds 
of the smugglers, and those who encou- 
rage them, as to the continuance of the 
fining system, will be most mischievous. 
Under all these circumstances, he hoped 
the House would on this occasion reject 
the present motion. 

Lord Compton pressed upon the gallant 
general the propriety of withdrawing his 
motion. 

Mr. Chichester said, it was impossible 
that the same measures could be employ- 
ed to advantage in mountainous districts 
and other parts. He might ask any lawyer 
whether it was possible by law properly 
to make an accessary, before or after the 
fact, a principal; but by that law the acces- 
sary before and after the fact was not only 
made, but was made a principal. Let the 
House consider the position in which they 
were placed by that measure; they must 
either impoverish districts, or accumulate 
a charge upon the country. The property 
that had been charged could not amount 
to less than 600,000/. The sums charged 
on different parts were enormous, and not 
one shilling of indemnity had been re- 
ceived from the effects of that unjust and 
impolitic measure. If the proper powers 


had been exercised, the practice of illicit 
distillation would have been put down, 
and it would not have been necessary to 
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resort to this unconstitutional measure. 
At least, it should not have been resorted 
to till all other means had been tried in 
vain. 

Mr. Peel said, the first question that 
arose was, had the measure been effica- 
cious? If not, there was ground for re- 

al. It might be efficacious and yet un- 
just, and then there was no reason why it 
should not be repealed. It was necessary 
jt should be proved to have been effective 
not alone in one district. It might, how- 
ever, have failed in one district, and have 
been efficacious in the rest of Ireland. 
There was not one petition against it but 
from the county of Donegal. On the 
contrary, documents had been presented 
proving the system to have been as suc- 
cessful as could have been anticipated. If 
he compared the number of fines, and 
found a decrease with the system, then it 
might be said to be successful. If he ex- 
amined the rewards to the civil and mili- 
tary power, and found them diminish, then 
it might be said that it was efficacious. 
The quantity of illicit spirits increasing, 
rendered the demand for legal spirits less ; 
but if the latter increased, then he might 
argue that the system was successful. In 
five years great alterations had taken place 
among the fines. In Lent assizes, 1814, 
there had been 1,397 stiil fines; in 1815, 
1,506; in 1816, 1058; and in 1818, the 
amount had diminished to 368. The two 
last years had diminished by one-fourth. 
Of rewards in 1813, the sum paid to the 
military and to the civil power had 
amounted to 21,000/.; in 1815, it was 
15,000/.; and last year 7,000/. Last year, 
therefore, it was one-third of the sum 
paid in 1813. With regard to legal spi- 
rits, in three years in the county of Derry, 
there had been consumed 18,000 gallons, 
before the operation of this measure, but 
in the last three years the consumption 
had been 111,000 gallons, six times the 
amount of the former. In Ulster, the 
consumption for the three last years had 
been 1,540,000 gallons, a quantity greater 
than what had been consumed in three 
years before the measure was in opera- 
tion. In 1817, the fines on the whole of 
Ireland, except Donegal, were 593, and 
in that county 619 more than in all Ire- 
land besides. For the last five years in 
Kilkenny there had been 13 fines, in Cork 
12, in Wicklow 5, in Waterford 3, and in 
Kerry not one. For these 33, there had 
been in Donegal 3,400, i. e. for every one 
in these parts, there had been 100 in the 
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county of Donegal. The question then 
arose, why could not things be managed 
differently in that county? There was a 
variety of causes which operated against 
that. It was a fact, that, in that county, 
the tithes amounted in the worst and 
most remote parts, to 12s. per acre. A 
memorial had been presented by a Mr. 
Robert Young to the board of excise, in 
which he had expressed his surprise that 
he should have suffered more than those 
who had employed all their exertions to 
support illicit distillation, though it had 
been his constant endeavour to suppress 
it. By the evidence of a revenue officer, 
which had not been contradicted, a Mr. 
Lucius Carey had actually imported man- 
traps, with the avowed intention of catch- 
ing any revenue officer that might come 
near them. There seemed to be a par- 
ticular fondness for illicit spirits in Done- 
gal, which, perhaps, operated as a kind of 
premium for them. ‘The gallant general, 
on his examination, on one occasion, had 
been asked what sort of whiskey was most 
sought after; to which he had replied, If 
the people could get any other, they would 
not drink parliament whiskey. He was 
asked if he gave his haymakers what he 
called parliament whiskey (meaning legal 
spirit) ; to which he replied, he would not 
give them that if he could get any other. 
Many of the inferences that had been 
drawn on this subject had been totally 
erroneous. 

Sir N. Colthurst thought that the sys- 
tem would finally prove effectual in Done- 
gal. Its discontinuance would be the 
=e injury to those who had large 
distilleries. 

Mr. Parnell said, that the measure was 
most vexatious. It was not only operative 
when a still was found any where, but if a 
worm or any part of a still was found; and 
it was known that, if any quarrel or dis- 
agreement existed, a man had nothing to 
do but to go and put a still on the person’s 
ground with whom he had quarrelled. 

Mt. V. Fitzgerald said, that the measure 
by no means justified the strong expres- 
sions that had been used against it. He 
deprecated the mode in which the gallant 
yeneral had come forward at such a period 
of the session, without making a — 
statement in support of his motion. If in 
Donegal the measure had not operated, 
the rule should not be ex uno disce omnes. 

Mr. Knox said, if the question came to 
a division, he should vote for the repeal. 

General Hart replied. It had been said, 


| 
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that he had no grounds for his motion. 
His grounds were—to prevent cruelty and 
oppression ; and his arguments—that the 
daw provided punishment enough in fine, 
imprisonment, and transportation. He 
would pledge himself that every material 
Statement contained in Mr. Chichester’s 
-book was correct. The gallant general 
defended the gentlemen of Donegal, and 
after giving notice of some farther pro- 
ceeding in the next session, concluded by 
expressing his willingness to withdraw the 
motion at present. 
Lhe motion was then negatived. 


Lanp Tax AssrssMENT IN WEsT- 
‘MORLAND.| Mr. Lushington presented 
a copy of correspondence between the tax 
office and the assessors of land tax in 
Westmorland. 

Mr. Brougham wished to call the atten- 
tion of the lous to this correspondence, 
particularly to the letter of a Mr. Johnson 
to the commissioners of taxes, in which he 
describes himself as being the secretary to 
the committee for managing the clection 
of the present members for Westmorland. 
‘He goes on to ask for certain returns of 
land tax, in which return Mr. Johnson 
tells the commissioners of taxes that 
Jord Thanet’s property need not be in- 
cluded. Now this was the letter of an 
electioneering agent to the commissioners 
of taxes, a person who never ought to 
have been allowed to approach the Tax 
office ; yet to this letter, Mr. Winter, the 
secretary to the board of taxes, the next 
day returned a most courteous answer, re- 
cognizing him in his character of secretary 
to the committee for managing the elec- 
tion of the present members, and inform- 
ing him that the returns for which he 
asked would be furnished to him by the 
assessors of the several districts. If, 
however, any should be wanting there’the 
Tax office would furnish them. ‘This was 
a most flagrant breach of the privileges 
of the House, and if notice was not taken 
‘of it by the proper quarter, he would him- 
-self move to bring the partics implicated 
to the bar of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the whole of this correspondence was new 
‘to him, and he wished to have time to 
make inquiry before he gave any opinion 
-upon it. 

. Mr. Brougham trusted that Monday 
-would not be allowed to pass over without 
the right hon. genticmau’s again mention- 
ing the subject. It did indeed appear to 
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him that there was a system of electioneer- 
ing policy established in favour of the 
present members for Westmorland, and 
that the commissioners of taxes were 
parties toit. This was one of the grossest 
attacks upon the freedom of election, that 
he had ever witnessed, and he trusted the 
House would not pass it over without 
showing its sense of it by calling its au- 
thors to the bar. The letter to which he 
had ona former night alluded, namely, 
that of Mr. Thompson, had turned out to 
be a real document, and not a fabrication, 
as some gentlemen had declared it to be 
in their opnion. 

Lord Lowther declared himself ignorant 
of the whole transaction. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 1. 


PetiITION FROM WESTMINSTER FOR 
A Rerorm IN PARLIAMENT.] Lord 
King presented a Petition from the inha- 
bitants of Westminster, praying for a 
Reform in Parliament. It was couched in 
the same terms as the petition presented 
this day to the Commons by Mr. Alder- 
man Wood [See proceedings of the 
Commons]. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that as 
the petition stated great lawyers to be 
men of narrow minds, it was singular 
enough that the petitioners should have 
chosen the son of one of those narrow 
minded persons to present their remon- 
strance to their lordships. The ancestor 
of the noble lord who had presented the 
petition was a warm advocate of the liber- 
tics of his country ; and he hoped that a 
descendant of a lord chancellor would al- 
ways be found ready to bring under their 
lordships consideration the = complaints 
of the people; but when the absurdity of 
this petition, and the language in which it 
was couched, were considered, he trusted 
that a descendant of lord chancellor King 
would not consider it one which their lord- 
ships ought to receive. 

Lord Holland did not see why the ab- 
surdity of the prayer or the language of 
2 petition should form an argument for not 
laying it on the table. ‘That it was unin- 
telligible might be a very good reason for 
not reading it; but as it had been pre- 
sented and read, he thought it should be 
received. 

The Petition was rejected. | 


Auien Lord Sidmouth rose 
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to move that this bill be committed. He 
observed, that when the events and cir- 
cumstances of the French revolution were 
considered, it was not surprising that the 
effect of that great compton should not 

et have subsided. Many of the persons 
who had taken a part in the overthrow of 
the French government, and in the at- 
tempt to overthrow the governments of 
other countries, it was true, were dead, 
but the spirit still existed in many parts of 
Europe. It was with the view of coun- 
teracting the effects which this revolu- 
tionary spirit might have in this country 
that the first alien law had been enacted, 
and for the same object it was now pro- 
— to continue it for two years longer. 

t was necessary to keep out as well as 
to send out of this country those per- 
sons who should avail themselves of the 
vicinity of France to foster a spirit menac- 
ing to the security of this and the other 
governments of Europe. He was aware 
it might be said that the situation of 
things was very different now, and at the 
time when the alien law was first enacted; 
that the year 1818, with the country at 
peace, was not at all like the year 1793, and 
the country at war; but if their lordships 
compared those periods, 7 must also 
take into their consideration the difference 
of the two measures. It was by no means 
accurate or just to assert that this measure 
resembled that of 1793, for they were, in 
fact, of a differentnature. By the act of 
1793, aliens were made subject to very 
severe regulations, and were exposed to 
penalties if they violated them. They 
could not land at any port in the country 
without a licence from the government. 
The place of their residence was fixed, 
and they could not travel to a distance of 
more than ten miles from it without a spe- 
cial licence obtained for that purpose. 
There were no such provisions in the pre- 
sent bill, which merely proposed to provide 
for the regular exercise of an authority 
which, he must contend, belonged to the 
executive government. It was true that 
this authority, to the extent towhich it had 
been laid down, was questioned by some ; 
but even those who most objected to the 
doctrine, admitted that a power for the re- 
moval of foreigners in periods of danger 
ought to be lodged somewhere. ‘That 


power was one of the prerogatives of the 

Crown, and it must be exercised in some 

way or other, either under proclamation 

or under a legislative enactment. The 

present bill merely provided for its prompt 
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exercise, and, in fact, tended only to 
give effect to the prerogative. He was 
however, ready to acknowledge that such 
a measure ought not to be adopted with- 
out necessity ; but the existence of such 
a necessity was at the present moment 
unquestionable. At a time when it was a 
part of the policy of all the governments 
of Europe to expel from their territories, 
or place under particular regulations, ob- 
noxious foreigners, was it to be contended 
that this country ought to form an excep- 
tion to that policy? Were we to cherish 
the revolutionary spirit, and to allow all 
factious individuals to find an asylum in 
this country? He would ask whether the 
evil of such a course of proceeding would 
not be infinitely greater than any that, 
could possibly arise from this bill? Before 
he moved the commitment of the bill, he 
should briefly state the nature of a clause 
which he intended to propose, the ne- 
cessity of which would appear from the 
circumstances he was about to state. An 
act of the Scotch parliament passed in 
1685, for the establishment of the Bank 
of Scotland, contained a clause by which 
all foreigners holding shares in that bank 
became thereby naturalized subjects of 
Scotland, and, according to the act 
of Union, all subjects of Scotland were 
naturalized in England. It appeared, 
therefore, that any foreigner, by invest- 
ing a small sum of money in the Bank 
of Scotland, might become a naturalized 
subject of Great Britain. All the pains 
which their lordships had hitherto taken 
in framing regulations for naturalization, 
and all the precautions adopted in pass- 
ing naturalization bills, might have been 
superseded by the short process he had 
described. At the expense of a very 
inconsiderable sum, any foreigner might 
become a subject, and all alien bills would 
be of no avail. His attention had been 
called to the effect of this act of the 
Scotch parliament only within these few 
days. Had the discovery been made at a 
more early period of the session, he 
should have proposed a short bill to 
meet the case. ‘There would not now be 
time for discussing a proposition for the 
repeal of this act, but he would recom- 
mend to their lordships the suspension of 
its operation during the period in which 
the present bill should continue in force. 
Earl Fitzwilliam said, he had heard 
with considerable pain the proposition of 
the noble viscount to continue the system 
of restrictions with regard to aliens which 
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the present bill proposed to enact. He 
had, during the war, supported restric- 
tions of this nature, because he thought 
they were rendered necessary by the cir- 
cumstances in which Europe was then 
placed; but he saw no necessity for their 
continuance now, in a period of peace. 
Considering, therefore, the danger that 
called for those restrictions to be now over, 
he was anxious to return to the ancient 
usages, practices, and forms of the consti- 
tution, and he should consequently feel it 
his duty to vote against the present bill. 
The Duke of Sussex said, he had op- 
pores the former bill on this subject, and 
e conscientiously felt it to be his duty to 
oppose the present measure. But, even 
though he had not felt the strongest ob- 
jections to the principle of the measure, 
occurrences which had taken place in the 
course of the last year, and which proved 
the improper manner in which the power 
given to ministers had been executed, 
would have been sufficient to have induced 
him to oppose it. With the case of an in- 
dividual against whom the Alien act had 
been enforced bis own name had been 
connected; but he sincerely despised all | 
the insinuations that had been thrown out | 
on that subject, and he would nowstate the | 
facts which had come to his knowledge to | 
their lordships. An officer, who held a’ 
commission in the British service, had 
been tried in Portugal for a pretended 
conspiracy. In consequence of that trial, 
his name was struck out of the army list, 
by his majesty’s government. But this 
was not all: having escaped, he arrived at 
one of the out-ports in a ship from Lisbon ; 
upon which, the government immediately 
ordered the expenses of his passage to be 
paid, and sent him on board another vessel 
to be conveyed out of the country. As 
to the trial, he firmly believed that this 
gentleman was perfectly innocent of the 
charges brought against him. The only 
thing which had been alleged against him 
was, that of his having been accused and 
tried at Lisbon for some practices against | 
the government there. Of that charge | 
he believed him to be wholly innocent; 
and here he should say, in allusion to the 
insinuations he had before mentioned, | 
that he had not been acquainted latterly 
‘with the individual; he had known him 
before, when he was in this country. 
While in the service of an illustrious per- 
sonage, he was in the habits of communi- 
cation with him, but since then he had 
had none. The ground of the arrest of 
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this officer on his arrival in Harwich, was, 
that he had been tried at Lisbon; but to 
any of their lordships who were acquainted 
with the forms of a trial at Lisbon, where 
a promotion of the judge generally fol. 
lowed the conviction of a person inimical 
to the state, it would not appear that a 
conviction was always an evidence of 
guilt. He could not, then, but regard 
this case as one of severity under the 
powers of the act. Their lordships ought 
at all times view the exercise of such 
power with peculiar jealousy; but more 
particularly when they heard it asserted 
that this measure was necessary for the 
tranquillity of other countries. It was 
proper to pass laws for the tranquillity of 
England; but to invest ministers with 
arbitrary power, under the pretence of 
maintaining the tranquillity of other coune 
tries, was what he would always protest 
against. He also particularly objected to 
the language of the preamble of the bill, 
which, contrary to fact, appeared to 
ground the expediency of the measure on 


a circumstance which had taken place 


since the last act was passed. 

Lord Holland regarded the measure as 
most unjust and impolitic. The grounds 
on which it had been attempted to induce 
their lordships to agree to this bill; 
namely, that few persons had been sent 
out of the country under the former act, 
and that those who were sent were persons 
of notoriously bad characters ; were either 
totally inconsistent or untrue. The argu- 
ment which, however, had, he believed, 
the most effect in reconciling the public 
mind to this measure, was that which was 
founded on the small number of persons 
against whom it had been enforced. The 
objection, however, was not merely to the 
number of persons sent out of the country, 
but to the cruelty withwhich the act ope- 
rated on those who were allowed toremainin 
the country. The noble secretary of state 
begged the question, when he inferred 
that those persons who came to this 
country must necessarily be of bad cha- 
racter, He says, “ Would you make this 
country a receptacle for all the persons of 


bad character whom other governments 


may think proper to expel from their do- 


minions?” But, was there ever a time 
_when the governments to which he alluded 


did not possess the power of sending a“ 
person they pleased out of their territories 

This, however, formed one of the principal 
objections to the measure. The illustrious 


person who had just spoken had pointed 


i 
| 
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out a case which showed the fallacy of 
taking the exclusion of individuals by 
foreign governments as a critcrion of cha- 
racter. Could their lordships be induced 
to place any reliance, either on the deci- 
sions of foreign courts of justice, or the 
acts of foreign governments, in such 
cases? Were such decisions or acts ever 
regarded by their ancestors? Louis 14th, 
or any other despot of former times, found 
no difficulty in saying, that the unfortunate 
individuals they persecuted and drove 
into exile were persons of bad character ; 
but that did not prevent them from ob- 
taining an asylum in England. Their 
lordships could not, therefore, refer to 
experience to show that the power given 
to ministers had not been unduly exercised ; 
for it was a power of that nature which 
could not be exercised without abuse.— 
But it was not merely on account of the 
cruel situation in which this bill placed 
foreigners, by cutting them off from every 
refuse, it was the principle of the bill itself 
that excited his most decided hostility. 
The principle laid down by the noble 
viscount was subversive of every maxim of 
this government, namely, that arbitrary 
power was better than a limited govern- 
mert, provided no actual charge was 
made out against those who were in power. 
He had also contended that this bill did 
not effect any denial of protectioh to 
aliens in general ; but it did in effect deny 
them all right and all protection; and 
when the noble viscount said that the bill 
had only desperate and abandoned cha- 
racters for its object, he forgot that the 
innocent as well as the guilty were equally 
subject to its operation; he forgot the 
prejudice it must excite against every 
alien who came into the country, and how 
entirely dependent it must render him on 
the will of every man with whom he had 
to deal. The noble viscount, too, had 
laid great stress on the argument, that no 
abuse had yet been committed. Let us 
look into this boasted assertion a little. 
He (lord Holland) held that there was 
no arbitrary power that was unattended 
with abuse. The persons invested with 
such power might have the clemency of a 
Titus or a Vespasian; they might be 
endued with the deepest penetration, and 
the highest qualities of intellectual wisdom, 
and still the knowledge that they were in 
possession of arbitrary power might enable 
others to abuse it. Did not the noble 
viscount know that to whatever individual 
ke might show countenance or favour, 
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| that individaal was immediately enabled 


to take undue advantages over any unfor- 
tunate alien with whom he might be en- 
gaged in any transaction. Would the 
noble viscount say that he was not him- 
self liable to be deceived? Suppose, 
while he was walking home that night, he 
should meet or speak kindly to any indi- 
vidual who owed an alien money, that 
very circumstance might perhaps afford a 
ground for ill usage. Such an individual, 
relying perhaps on the noble viscount’s 
good opinion of him, might whisper insi- 
nuations to the prejudice of the alien. If 
there were no alien act, the foreigner 
might set such wickedness at defiance. 
Conscious of his own integrity, he might 
boldly meet his debtor, and rely on the 
laws of the country. But, at present, ins 
sinuations of the slightest nature might 
intimidate the alien to submit to any in- 
justice. When it was urged that these 
were imaginary cases, he did not like to 
mention names, but he knew that such 
things had happened. The late M. De 
Boffe had expended large sums on an im- 
portation of foreign books; one of them 
was considered to contain matters not 
exactly agreeable to certain persons in 
this country. A hint was given to M. 
De Boffe, that he should take care what 
works he sold; this alarmed him so much 
that he sent back the whole parcel, and 
suffered a great loss by the undertaking. 
Now, if he who had resided so long in this’ 
country, who had friends and legal advi- 
sers, and knew its custom so well, was put 
to all this loss and inconvenience, how 
much worse must the case be with an un- 
protected stranger ! It would be insulting 
to the House to dwell on all the various 
possibilities in which such things might 
happen ; but he should relate one instance 
of the late Mr. Pitt, a man of all others 
the least disposed to make any ungenerous 
use of arbitrary power. At the com- 
mencement of the late contest, a man 
waited on Mr. Pitt, saying that he had a 
fact of importance to communicate, and 
begged to speak without witnesses; but 
Mr. Pitt insisted on having witnesses. 
The man then stated that the government 
of France had hired a person to assassi- 
nate him, and added so many circum- 
stances of the notes by which the assassin 
was to be paid having been transmitted 
through Ghent, Bruges, and a variety of 
other towns, that Mr. Pitt was in the end 
induced to believe the account. He wrote 
to foreign ministers, and they, under the 


, 
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operation of an alien act then existing in 
Flanders, traced the individuals connected 
with these notes in the establishments of 
the Flemish bankers. Two individuals 
were there thrown into prison, where they 
remained for five years, to tle utter ruin 
of themselves and their families. At the 
peace, it was discovered that these unfor- 
tunate individuals, so unluckily connected 
with the notes in question, were coming 
to England to discharge a private debt 
with the very money in question, and to 
recover a demand which they had against 
Mr. Pitt’s informant. These were cir- 
cumstances, these were facts, that called 
on their lordships to pause before they 
subjected aliens to the effect of a mere in- 
sinuation made against them. He did 
not blame Mr. Pitt; but he mentioned the 
fact, to show the mischiefs unavoidable in 
the exercise of arbitrary power. He 
knew that the present bill contained a pro- 
vision enabling aliens to appeal to the 
privy council ; but how could a man appeal 
after he was sent out of the country ?— 
His lordship then referred to the case of 
Las Cases ; who, whether he had offended 
against the regulations of St. Helena or 
not, was unnecessarily deprived of his 
papers when he arrived in this country. 
The Alien act, gave no powers for the 
seizure of papers, and he believed such 
seizure illegal. The papers were after- 
wards restored; but the loss of them for 
six or seven months might be ruinous to a 
literary man, whose subsistence might 
depend on the observance of his engage- 
ments with a bookseller. There was no 
intention, perhaps, to injure the man, but 
if he was ill used redress was impossible. 
—As to the prerogative that had been so 
much insisted on, and the necessity that 
there must be a power somewhere of 
sending aliens out of the country, there 
must be also a power to hang, but the 
question was, whether a discretionary 
power should be vested in the ministers 
of the Crown. He thought the preroga- 
tive did not exist; the general principles 
and habits of our government were against 
any such arbitrary power; but the noble 
viscount had shown sufficiently the spirit 
with which he was actuated, and had set 


out by ridiculing all laws that opposed the | 
| ence of the same power whenever he was 


owers he required, though those laws 
had existed before, and were sanctioned 
by, the Union. These laws the noble 


viscount (who set himself to teach man- 
kind how to legislate on new and sweeping 
principles) was to repeal, without alleging 
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the slightest abuse or inconvenience aris- 
ing out of them. It had always been the 
policy of this country to encourage fo- 
reigners, and to reap the benefit of their 
skill and capital; and the best way to 
effect this had been found to be the exten- 
sion to such persons of the advantages of 
the British constitution. Next to Holland, 
whom we had now compelled to follow 
the same narrow course as ourselves, this 
country had always been the most distin- 
guished for a liberal and generous policy. 
She had always been the subject of 
panegyric on this account, and her very 
geographical position considered as having. 
something providential in it— 

“ Britain _ land by Heaven was sure de- 

signe 

“To be the common refuge of mankind,” 
were the words of Waller, the founder of 
our parliamentary eloquence, and a man 
well versed in the knowledge of our best 
interests. He, it seems, was in a mistake, 
and this country was no longer a refuge 
for the oppressed, but what Gibbon called 
one of the cells of the great state prisons 
of Europe, and completely subservient to 
other states. What was it that had been 
accomplished by all the measures and 
system of the war which the noble viscount 
so highly extolled? If that system had 
been so successful as he represented it, 
where was the danger, or the demand for 
an alien bill? The noble viscount must 
either say, that after all the efforts of this 
vaunted system, after all the blood and 
treasure that had been expended, things 
remained just where they were, and the 
same measures must still be returned to ; 
or, that he had put down all the revolu- 
tionary spirit of Europe, but was still so 
fond of power, that he could not part. with 
it. It was not to abuses that might be 
committed against forcigners, that the 
unconstitutional nature of this measure 
was confined ; the effect of arbitrary power 
was not confined to those upon whom, 
but extended to those by whom it was 
exercised. Was there any man whose dis-, 
position remained the same after he had 
been accustomed to the exercise of arbi- 
trary power? After sending out aliens 
with such facility, the noble viscount 
could not help ill for the conveni- 


thwarted, with whatever justice, in any 
other quarter. The constitutional doc- 
trine was, to consider the evils arising out 
of arbitrary power in general, rather than 
instances of special abuses. He should 
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-allude to the case of the Spaniards who 
had escaped into Gibraltar, and who (as 
he hoped by eee) were sent back into 
Spain, where two of them were condemned 
to death, and one to twelve years in the 
gallies. The gallant officer who had re- 
turned them into Spain received an ac- 
count that one of them, Don Diego Cor- 
reia, had written against the English ; it 
turned out, however, that this was not 
true, and that a mistake had been made in 
the name; but the result of this mistake 
was, the loss of the unfortunate Spaniard’s | 
property. This showed how any secre- | 
tary of state might, with the best inten- | 
tions, be entirely misled. — But the. 
greatest objection was, the gross impolicy 
of the measure. We, whose great object 
had always been to prevent universal mo- 
narchy, were now most unwisely lending 
ourselves to such a system. It was not 
an pea but a real evil, that all 
Europe should be governed by one will ; 
and if, instead of one, we had five or six, 
all agreeing together, the effect of this 
oligarchy of a club of sovereigns would be 
just the same. Russia would proscribe 
one man, France another, Austria a third, 
and no where would any refuge be found 
from the power of a despot. The effect 
of such a system, under the Roman em- 

ire, had been well pointed out by Gib- 

on:—* The division of kurope into a 
number of independent states, connected 
however with each other, by the general 
resemblance of religion, language and 
manners, is productive of the most bene- 
ficial consequences to the liberty of man- 
kind. A modern tyrant, who should find 
no resistance either in his own breast or in 
his people, would soon experience a gen- 
tle restraint from the example of his 
—— the dread of present censure, the 
advice of his allies, and the apprehension 
of his enemies. The object of his displea- 
sure escaping from the narrow limits of his 
dominions, would easily obtain in a 
happier climate a secure refuge, a new 
fortune adequate to his merit, the freedom 
of complaint, and perhaps the means of 
revenge. But the empire of the Romans 
filled the world, and when that empire 
fell into the hands of a single person, 
the world became a safe and dreary 
prison for his enemies. The slave of im- 
perial despotism, whether he was con- 
demned to drag his gilded chain in Rome 
and the senate, or to wear out a life of 
exile on the barren rock of Seriphus, or 
the frozen banks of the Danube, expected 
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his fate in silent despair. To resist was 
fatal, and it was impossible to fly. On 
every side he was encompassed with a 
vast extent of sea and land, which he 
could never hope to traverse without 
being discovered, seized, and restored to 
his irritated master. Beyond the frontier 
his anxious view could discover nothing 
but the ocean, inhospitable deserts, 
hostile tribes of barbarians, of fierce man- 
‘ners and unknown language, or depen- 
dent kings, who would gladly purchase 
the emperor's protection by the sacrifice 
of an obnoxious fugitive. ‘ Ubicunque 
esse,” said Cicero to Marcellus, “ cogi- 
tare deberes te fore in ejus ipsius-quem 
fugeres potestate.” If we followed this 
example, we should make the world one 
vast prison, and be perpetually embroiled 
with foreign powers. Hitherto we had 
refused to give up to the vengeance of 
foreign powers those who fled from 
their injustice; and at what time was it 
that we took on ourselves to become po- 
lice officers to the rest of Europe? When 
it was clear from the state of things that 
there must be shortly alterations and con- 
vulsions in the state of Spain, were we 
to espouse the cause of either party ? 
When it was avowed that this bill was to 
prevent convulsions in France, how were 
we to say to the king of Spain that we 
would not do as much for him? He 
would reply, ‘* Then you espouse the 
cause of my enemies; you support the 
standard of revolt against a legitimate 
sovereign.” It was by laws and policy 
counteracted by the present bill, that Eng- 
land arrived at the pre-eminence she had 
now attained, and we ought not to violate 
that policy or trample on those laws. The 
operation of the present bill would effect 
a sacrifice of all the advantages we had 
enjoyed. It would involve us in perpetuak 
difficulties with foreign states, and in a 
constitutional view, be highly dangerous 
to the liberties of the country. For these 
reasons he never voted against any bill 
with so much determinate hostility as he 
should do against the present. _ 

The Earl of Westmorland said, that if 


_ their lordships took a correct and compre- 


hensive view of the present bill, it would 
be found, that instead of granting fresh 
powers to the executive, it did nothing 
more than provide for the effectual 
discharge of those granted by the consti- 
tution to the Crown. There were three 


aspects, or rather two, since the third was 
included in the two first, under which it 
(3 U) 
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was proposed to regard the present bill. 
First, as it regarded our internal peace ; 
secondly, as it enabled us to preserve the 
relations of amity with foreign states ; and 
thirdly, as preventing both natives and 
others, while resident here, from inter- 
meddling with that repose which was the 
object of the peace. Any one of these 
considerations would be sufficient to 
induce him to support an Alien bill, but 
their combined force he conceived quite 
sufficient to overpower all the objections 
which were urged by the opposite side. 
The great argument in favour of the power 
of the Crown connected with its preroga- 
tive, was to be found in the thirtieth 
chapter of Magna Charta, which, though 
meant to curtail the strength of the 
Crown, was, in his opinion, most clearly 
in its favour. The history of the country 
gave repeated instances of the exercise of 
this power by the Crown. So necessary 
was this power to the well-being of the 
State, that if the Crown was not already 
een of it, he should consider the 
atter fact as an argument in favour of the 
present bill. Without such an authority 
we could not long maintain our relations 
with neighbouring states; for nothing 
could be more monstrous than to suppose 
that foreign states could remain in peace 
with this country while their subjects were 
allowed to carry on schemes of mischief 
here against our allies. This principle 
was an ancient and acknowledged one: all 
the hostilities of Greece originated in 
teproaches for harbouring the enemies of 
the respective states; the war of the 
succession was occasioned by similar 
means; and, not to dwell on remote facts, 
their lordships could not have forgotten 
the complaints made by the revolutionary 
etree of France respecting the 

ylum which emigrants from that country 
were permitted to receive here. Power, 
he would allow, was liable to abuse. But 
what was the fact as to this law? Because 
three or four persons had been ordered 
from our shores among more than as many 
hundreds, who had found shelter, was 
the character of the country to be 
impeached, its hospitality decried, and 
foreigners told it was unsafe to fly here 
for protection from undeserved hardships ? 
The merit of the measure was, that it 
operated on the conduct of all: if fo- 
reigners who came here acted well, they 
knew beforehand they would remain safe ; 
they acted badly, or intended so to act, 
they were aware they would be removed. 
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It was said, that the bill would prevent fo- 
reigners from settling among us, and there- 
by contributing to vur population, our arts, 
and our wealth. Although he was not 
much afraid of that excess of popula- 
tion which some politicians and writers 
had dreaded; yet there were certain 
means of augmenting it which he was not 
anxious to adopt. He did not wish to 
make this country the receptacle for 
every rogue, vagabond, or incendiary, who 
might think it expedient to resort here 
from foreign parts. But it was observed, 
that there was no necessity for the pre- 
sent bill in a period of peace. While he 
thanked noble lords for the compliment 
they paid to the peace which his colleagues 
had made, and which they were assured 
was likely now to last, he should, at the 
same time, be glad to be informed when 
the sudden light broke in upon those 
noble lords which had eeahiedd them to 
discover that all was calm, that no appre- 
hensions were to be felt, and no security to 
be taken, in order to consolidate a peace 
so recently concluded. Other estates, it 
should be considered, had the power to 
send away their suspected characters, 
which rendered the same power necessary 
here, as otherwise, the exercise of it else- 
where would have the effect of driving the 
refuse herd of foreigners to this country. 
These were the grounds upon which he 
should support the bill. Liberality was a 
favourite word with noble lords on the 
other side, and he could not help advert- 
ing to a most benevolent act which cha- 
racterised their administration in 1806. 
It would be recollected that a person came 
over to this country to propose the assas- 
sination of Buonaparté to Mr. Fox, when 
that minister not only at once rejected the 
proposal with becoming scorn, but caused 
the first Consul to be written to upon the 
affair, which occasioned such loving let- 
ters, that a negotiation was begun for 
a peace. Instead of sending the assassin 
off, as very properly was done, suppose a 
complaint had been transmitted by the 
French government, with a request to dis- 
miss him, what would have been thought of 
an answer like this—‘‘ We cannot send 
away the wretch, but we have proceeded 
to prosecute him, and after two or three 
terms we expect to get rid of him. 
Would noble lords contend that a power 
which had been exerted for the safety of 
the person with whom we were at open 
war at that time, should not be exercised 
in peace, and for the protection of the go- 
vernments of our friends? 
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The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that the introduction of the present mea- 
sure was a proof of the mischievous effects 
of legislating upon apprehensions. When 
the people became familiarised, and the 
government accustomed to the acts thus 
hastily introduced, parliament proceeded 
easily from one step to another, on weaker 
and weaker grounds; and it was impossible 
but that, sooner or later, abuses must creep 
into the system. The bill before the House 
had been introduced three or four differ- 
ent times, each time with less necessity, 
until now, when it was defended upon 
grounds of general expediency which were 
totally inconsistent with the nature of the 
bill itself. It ought to be made perpetual, 
consistently with the arguments by which 
it was attempted to be justified. All the 
arguments of temporary expediency were 
found to be so weak, that even the sup- 
porters of them were obliged to have re- 
course to the more extensive ground in 
the end. The noble viscount could not 

retend that the danger was imminent; 

e could show no design which it was ne- 
cessary to defeat, but confined himself tg 
calling for the measure, in order to meet 
a vague apprehension entertained with 
respect to persons on the continent, who 
had imbibed opinions not consistent with 
those embraced by the noble viscount, or 
by a large majority of the people of this 
sae Such was the only ground ad- 
vanced in order to justify this great alter- 
ation in the constitution of the country. 
Such were the persons they were advised 
to exclude, not by the regular institutions 
of the country, but by an infringement of 
the principles, and a departure from the 
peter of the best times. The noble lord 

ad not attempted to inform them, that 
there were no periods in our history when 
we were more exposed to the machinations 
of foreigners. He had quoted Magna 
Charta to prove the prerogative of the 
Crown ; but it was Magna Charta accom- 
panied with his own explanation. He 
seemed to have forgotten that sir Edward 
Coke, the great law authority upon all the 
ancient statutes, had given an opinion 
directly the reverse of his, and maintained 
that the words “nisi publicé prohibiti” 
applied only to an act of parliament, and 
Consequently that foreigners could only 
be prohibited by an act of the legislature. 
But what would they find to be the case 
on looking to the practice of England? 
They would find that from the accession | 
of the House of Stuart down to the period | 
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when this bill was first introduced, it was 
not found necessary to have recourse to a 
measure of such severity. Were not the 
Jesuits a body against whose machina- 
tions it might be thought proper to pro- 
vide? Yet in the good times of the con- 
stitution, no one thought of such a mea- 
sure. Soon atter the period of the Re- 
formation, another society arose, the Ana- 
baptists of Germany, who from their con- 
nection with this country were particu- 
larly dangerous: yet no one came down 
to parliament to require that they should 
be excluded. Even after the exile of the 
house of Stuart, while there stil] existed 
a large party called Jacobites, whose ma- 
chinations were not without danger to 
England, the measure was not resorted to. 
Yet England had not at that time attained 
to that height of wealth and power of 
which she was now possessed—she did 
not even rank in the first class of European 
powers—her rivals were, in general, more 
powerful than she was, and even under all 
these disadvantages she relied forher secu- 
rity on the laws ofthe country. His noble 
friend (lord Holland) had alluded on a 
former occasion to an opinion of sir Wil- 
liam Temple. That great scholar and 
statesman, surveying the constitution of 
the United States of Holland, had said, 
that one of the subjects which he most ad- 
mired in it, was the asylum it afforded to 
fugitives from other countries, and _parti- 
pin a to fugitives from France. It was 
impossible to suspect him of partiality to 
the enemies of Henry 4th, on the contrary, 
his predilections, if any, were on the side 
of that great monarch. He approved of 
the general principle of affording protec- 
tion to civil offenders of every denomina- 
tion. The noble lord who spokelast, had 
said, that the bill was necessary to pre- 
serve our relations of peace and amity with 
other countries ; but we had succeeded in 

reserving these relations before without 
its assistance. Besides, he would ask, 
which of the nations of the world had suf- 
fered most from foreign influence? Was 
it England? Was it Holland? Was it 
the United States of America? No: 
those places in which the principle was 
most liberally applied, were those which 
had suffered least. As for America, he 
rejoiced in her prosperity ; but if there was 
any one thing for which he was disposed 
to envy her, it was the practice of afford- 
ing shelter to those who fled from politi- 
cal persecution. It had been said, that 
government had never abused the power 
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conferred by former bills; but was it not 
an abuse that persons were prevented by 
them from coming into the country wit 

their property and other advantages? The 
principle avowed by the noble lords on the 
other side was, ‘‘ peena ad paucos, metus 
ad omnes,” but what worse principle could 
a statesman act upon? What could be 
worse than to deter men from coming into 
the country by hanging over their heads, 
not the visitation of the law, but the visi-. 
tation of power? It was impossible but 
that great hardships must arise under the 
system. How was the secretary of state 
to determine as to the characters of these 
foreigners? With all the information he 
was able to procure at home with respect 
to domestic offenders, he was sometimes 
proved, upon trial, to have been mistaken. 
And could they expect that, with regard 
to foreign countries, he was more likely to 
obtain accurate information? There ap- 
peared in all the arguments on the other 
side a strange disposition to undervalue 
the laws of the country, which were com- 
petent to punish real guilt wherever it 
was found. He never could believe that 
a constitution which had withstood the 
strongest efforts in violent times, could be 
destroyed by a few foreigners, towards 
whom the people of this country enter- 


tained a degree of jealousy amounting to | 


repugnance. It was ona conviction of 
the absurdity and injustice of the proceed- 
ing, and seeing that no special case was 
made out to prove that it was called for 
by any circumstances peculiar to the pre- 
sent times that he should oppose the mo- 
tion. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he was wil- 
ling to admit most of the gencral propo- 
sitions of the noble marquis, because they 
did not apply to the particular circum- 
stances of the present case. He argued, 
that the bill did not give powers unknown 
to the constitution, but merely facilities 
to the exercise of an undoubted right. 
The historical illustrations he thought 

eculiarly unfortunate; because in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the royal prerogatives 
had been exercised to their full extent, 
and in the reign of the Stuarts, the danger 
originated not with foreign, but with na- 
tive Jacobites, residing here and abroad. 
He put it to the House, whether any ho- 
nest alien, who wished to reside here for 
the fair exercise of his art or industry, 
would be for a moment deterred by the 
provisions of this measure? Could an 
cases of the kind be brought forward ? it 
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was vain to think that two or three years 
were sufficient to do away the effect of 
those principles which had been in ope- 
ration for the last twenty years. The toss 
and swell of the waters was still felt after 
the tempest. It was not because other 
powers had adopted such a measure, that 
it was thought proper to introduce it here, 
but because of our vicinity to France, and 
the advantages afforded by our free press 
and free constitution to those who might 
wish to disturb the peace of France and 
of Europe. The power, it was true, like 
every other power, was exposed to abuse ; 
but the question was whether, looking at 
the whole case, it was not better to incur 
the present, than expose ourselves to other 
and greater evils ? 

The House divided: Contents, 34; Not- 
Contents, 15: Majority, 19. The House 
being in a committee, lord Sidmouth pro- 
posed his clause relative to aliens who 
had bought shares in the Bank of Scot- 
land, pursuant to the Scotch act of 1695. 

The Earl of Lauderdale urged the ne~ 
cessity of the House making itself ac- 
quainted with the Scotch act of 1695, 
before it proceeded to repeal it. The 
repeal, too, of this act, which was pro- 
posed not merely prospectively but retro- 
spectively, was a violation of the public 
faith on which foreigners had embarked 
their property. 

Lord Melville said, that he had a copy 
of that act printed by the king’s printer, 
which was generally deemed sufficient 
evidence of an act, and which he would 
tender to be read. 

Lord Holland remarked on the strange 
situation in which the Hguse was placed, 
in being called onto alter an act of par- 
liament without having it regularly before 
them, and without knowing its contents. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the House had been informed of the na- 
ture of the act, by a noble viscount, who 
was governor of the Bank of Scotland, 
and who tendered it to be read. 

The Duke of Sussex said, that like many 
other noble lords, he was quite ignorant of 
the nature of the act, the repeal of which 
was, without previous notice, to be pressed 
upon the House. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished to know 
whether the noble viscount produced the 
act in his character of governor of the 
Bank of Scotland, or as a peer of parlia- 
ment. If in the former capacity, he 
should wish to put some questions to him. 

Lord Melville said, he only appeared 
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there as a peer of parliament, and as such 
tendered the act to the House to be read. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
printed act produced by the noble viscount 
would be of noauthority. The act had 
never been printed in the regular series of 
the Scots statutes, and the original, which 
the House might call for, was in the re- 
cord office of Edinburgh. Unless the 
House was really in possession of that act 
nothing could be regularly done. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that strictly 
—s it was necessary to have the au- 
thentic copy of the act; but there was 
another course open to the House by 
which it might avoid the necessity of rent- 
ing the statute. He meant by a clause to 
this effect, that all persons naturalized 
after the 29th April, except by act of par- 
liament, should be deemed aliens. 

Earl Grey submitted, that this clause 
would go too far. [The lord chancellor 
said he had no objection to this.] He 
was aware that the learned lord never ob- 
jected to go any length in increasing the 
power of the Crown, though he objected 
to go a step in defending the liberties of 
the subject. The sweeping clause which 
was now — not only deprived of 
their rights all those who, relying on the 
faith of the nation, had purchased stock of 
the Bank of Scotland, but those also who 
had become possessed of the rights of na- 
tural-born subjects by other acts of par- 
liament which had granted those rights to 
certain classes of foreigners as the reward 
of certain services. Ineffectual as he 
knew any appeals to that House to be, he 
could not help protesting against this in- 
justice. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that whether 
he or the noble earl had best defended the 
liberties of their country must be left to 
others to determine, but he rejoiced that 
the course of his politics had been quite 
different from that of the noble earl. As 
the act of the Scots parliament had been 
recited in several British acts, he did not 
think it necessary to call for that act. 

Lord Holland saw no reason which 
could justify the House at so late a period 
of the session, in admitting a clause which 
so materially affected the rights of pro- 

erty, the interests of the Bank of Scot- 
and, and the faith of the nation. It was 


singular to think that the measure was 
founded on the secret communications of 
the governor of the Bank of Scotland, 
who had turned informer against that cor- 
poration. The parliament of Scotland had 
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declared that members of the Bank of 
Scotland should possess all the advantages 
of natural born subjects of Scotland. 

the act of Union, all the subjects of Scot- 
land were admitted to the privileges of 
subjects of Great Britain. This privilege 
was to be taken away without knowin 
whether one man or one thousand ha 
availed themselves of this power. This 
clause went to affect property, to which 
the House always professed the utmost 
attention, toaffect rights already created, 
and yet not one fact had been adduced to 
show its necessity. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that as a 
device had been found out to evade the 
uniform practice of the country with re- 
spect to naturalization, even those who 
were the most violent opposers of the alien 
bill might consistently consent that it 
should be put an end to. It was proposed 
to make the clause operate from the 29th 
of April, which was the day when the no- 
tice of the Alien bill was first given. 

Earl Grey observed, that there were 
many acts of parliament giving the privi- 
lege of natural-born subjects to foreigners 
in certain cases ; for instance, one of Wil- 
liam $rd, giving the right to foreign Pro- 
testants who had served two years in our 
armies. There was another, giving these 
rights to foreigners who had resided seven 
years in our American plantations, or 
held offices there fer two years. If the 
terms of any persons in these situations 
should expire after the 29th of April, they 
would be excluded from the benefits so- 
lemnly promised them. The clause might 
also operate most unjustly on those fo- 
reigners who, on the strength of the 
rights which they had imagined they had 
securely acquired, had engaged to pur- 
chase lands. 

The subject was then dropped, and a 
clause limiting the duration of the bill to 
one year was rejected; as was one pro- 
— by the earl of Carnarvon, excluding 

rom its operation aliens being husbands 
or wives, or parents of British subjects, 
or having been domiciliated here five years 
before the last peace. The lord chancel- 
lor then moved the following clause : 
“And be it further enacted, by the au- 
pe aforesaid, that such persons as 
may have been naturalized, or claim to 
have become naturalized, since the 28th 
of April last, by the effect of any act of 
the parliament of Scotland heretofore 
passed relative to the bank of Scotland, 
or who may claim to be naturalized by 
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becoming partners of the bank of Scot- 
land after the passing of this act, shall be 
deemed and taken to be aliens, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any act of the 
parliament of Scotland, whilst the provi- 
sions of this act relative to aliens shall 
remain in force.” 

_ The Marquis of Lansdowne resisted 
this device, by which the necessity of 
producing the Scotch statute was avoided, 
and moved as an amendment, that the 
words * 28th of April’? be omitted, and 
the words “ from and after the passing of 
the said act” be substituted. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 

rliament might with as much fairness 

invade the property of the Bank of Scot- 
land, as deprive it of the privilege to 
which this clause referred. To take 
away this privilege from the Scotch Bank 
must serve to diminish the demand for its 
stock. Any decision upon a clause of 
this nature ought to be postponed until 
the Bank proprietors should have an op- 
portunity of laying their opinion, in the 
shape of a petition, before the House. 
. Lord Melville, in reference to what had 
been said by lord Holland, denied that he 
had deserted the interests of the bank of 
Scotland, by communicating the intelli- 
gence he had given to ministers. The 
statute had been sent to him from Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose, by persons, who, 
like himself, were concerned in the Bank 
of Scotland. He thought the accusation 
brought against him not at all warranted 
by the facts. 

Lord Holland had not intended to say 
any thing offensive to the noble lord, 
but he thought the two offices of governor 
of the Bank and minister of state in some 
degree incompatible. 

The House divided: For the Lord 
Chancellor's clause, 42; Against it, 20. 

Lord Gage proposed, that any alien 
whom government desired to send out of 
the country should receive a month’s pre- 
vious notice, in order that he might have 
time to prepare for his departure; and 
that he should be at liberty to go to 
any port or place he thought proper, 

rovided a ship was found ready for 
his fconveyance ; but if not, that he 
should be allowed to wait a reasonable 
time for such opportunity of convey- 
ance, government being authorized during 
such delay to commit the alien to pri- 
son, if it thought the proceeding neces- 
sary. Upon this proposition, a division 
took place: Contents, 20. Not-Con- 
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ents, 42.—Lord Sidmouth moved, that 
the standing order should be suspended, 
in order that the report of the committee 
should be received, and the bill be read a 
third time to-morrow. Upon this motion 
an animated conversation took place, lords 
Holland, Lauderdale, Rosslyn, and the 
marquis of Lansdowne, strongly protest- 
ing against the attempt to treat the orders 
of the House as a mere mockery, by sus- 
pending them for no other reason than that 
of a wish to afford personal !accommoda- 
tion to his majesty’s ministers. Such 
precipitancy they deemed peculiarly ob- 
jectionable in consequence of the material 
alteration which had that night so unex- 
pectedly been made in the bill. Lords 
Liverpool and Sidmouth contended, on 
the soqteary, that the standing orders 
were often dispensed with upon occasions 
by no means so pressing, and that from 
the late period of the session, it was neces- 
sary to accelerate the progress of this 
measure, which had been already long 
enough before the House to afford noble 
lords an ample opportunity for under- 
standing it. The motion was agreed to. 


EpwucaTion oF THE Poor Bitt.] On 
the motion of the Earl of Rosslyn, their 
lordships proceeded to take into conside- 
ration the report of the committee on this 
bill, when several amendments were made, 
On the question being put, that the bill 
be read a third time, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in his 
opinion the bill was very much improved 
since it had come from the Commons, al- 
though some persons, without duly consi- 
dering the subject, appeared to think 
otherwise. No peer, he was aware, parti- 
cularly an individual situated as he was, 
had aright to notice what passed else- 
where, especially as it was so difficult to 
come at a correct account of proceedings 
out of doors. Something had, however, 
occurred on this subject.in another place, 
on which he wished to say a few words. 
He could not separate from their Jord- 
ships that night without observing, that, 
having considered all that was done with 
respect to this bill,, his conduct had not 
been treated, as far as he could judge 
from what he had read, with that justice 
and propriety which it deserved. He was 
in the judgment of those who had known 
him long, and who could decide on the 
truth of this observation. The attack, 
however, to which he alluded, should not 
operate on him to diminish the respect, 
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civility, and attention which he had al- 
ways shown to every member of parlia- 
ment, to every gentleman, and especially 
to the gentlemen of his own profession. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 1. 


PeTITION FROM WESTMINSTER FOR 
A Rerorm IN PARLIAMENT.] Mr. 
Alderman Wood presented a Petition and 
Remonstrance from certain inhabitant 
householders of the city and liberties of 
Westminster in public meeting assem- 
bled, on the 25rd of March, 1818, setting 
forth, 

« That on the House, as appears to the 
Petitioners, there doubly rests a legal, 
constitutional, and moral obligation, 
promptly to redress the wrongs of the 
people whenever they are aggrieved, and 
make their application ; inasmuch as it is 
a House which holds the office of a na- 
tional representative, and which also 
claims to be, in respect of certain electoral 
and legislatorial rights of the Commons, a 
court of judicature having exclusive juris- 
diction; in the first place, the very na- 
ture of representation requires that the 
House shall do for the people in all ways, 
but more especially for redress of griev- 
ances, whatever they, if legislating per- 
sonally, would for self-preservation do 
for themselves ; and in the second place, 
if the House be an English court of judi- 
cature, it must well know that every such 
court hath of necessity its attributes and 
its duties, its power and its responsibility : 
if such a court do not wantonly abandon 
its functions, it decides causes coming 
within its jurisdiction, whenever by bill, 
suit, or petition, regularly brought before 
it; to try or not to try an issue, it hath 
no option ; to do or not to do its duty, it 
hath no choice, neither hath it any dis- 
cretion whereby it can dispense with af- 
fording redress; for, in the English con- 
stitution, as in the code of nature and 
reason, it is an eternal principle of equity, 
emphatically reiterated in the maxims of 
our law, and shines the brightest gem in 
ee Charta, that justice shall neither 
be denied nor delayed; wherefore, when 
suitors apply to such a court for redress 
of intolerable wrongs committed by its 
Own members, it cannot be competent to 
say, ‘Go your way for this time, when 
“we have a more convenient season we will 
‘send for ye;’ in short, touching the 
House, one of whose offices it is to im- 
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peach unjust judges, it is impossible it can 
enumerate among its privileges, that of 
being itself an unjust judge; or, among its 
attributes, that of an authority to pervert 
equity, and to mock at justice, a shockin 

impiety, peculiarly offensive to God, ant 

disgusting to man ; to deny justice, were 
to dispense with and to suspend law, trea- 
sons for which a king was expelled from 
the throne, and such a denial by a court 
that had monopolized all the powers of 
redress were an aggravation of the guilt 
beyond all power of language to express ; 
the House are earnestly requested to ob- 
serve, that by the !aw of this land it ay 

pears, that whenever by petition of right 
even a private mean empleads the king 
himself, for that his majesty wrongfully 
holds an inheritance belonging to that 
man, the king, as mere matter of official 
duty, invariably says, in writing, * Let 
‘ right be done to the party,’ when a com- 
mission as invariably issues to that end; 
but when last year more, as it is believed, 
than a million of aggrieved people, speak- 
ing, as it is believed, the sense of many 
millions, empleaded by their petitions of 
right, those members of the House who 
wrongfully withhold from the whole nation 
the most valuable and most sacred inhe- 
ritance, constitutional representation, the 
empleaders, instead of being answered that 
right should be done, experienced, On the 
contrary, a perversion of equity, and a 
mocking of justice, mixed with insult and 
calumny ; and their oppressors had influ- 
ence enough not only to ‘cause their peti- 
tions to be trampled upon, but to procure 
a suspension of all laws of protection ; in 
consequence of which, virtuous parlia- 
mentary reformers were inhumanly hunted 
by the blood-hounds of false accusation 
into ruin and misery, chains, dungeon, 
and exile; the petitioners feel warranted 
in maintaining, that neither an English 
assembly of representative legislators, nor 
an English court of judicature, can be 
privileged to substitute its own arbitrary 
will for law, its own capricious pleasure 
for the constitution; discretionary law, 
characteristic of despotism, hath ever 
been peculiarly abhorrent to the free 
mind of England, nor can discretionary 
law, which may for any length of time 
deny, and which, as it appears to the pe- 
titioners, hath, in fact, by a contempt of 
their petitions of right for five and thirty 
years, denied political liberty to the peo- 


ple of England, be reconciled with that 
divine principle of her constitution, by 
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virtue of which the very touch of her soil 
gives freedom to the slave ; wherefore the 
petitioners pray that the House will, as 
speedily as may with due consideration 
consist, pass a bill for effectually apeuneg 
to the people in all time to come the self- 
evident right of universal freedom fairl 
distributed according to population wit 
annual elections, and in those elections 
the protection of a ballot.” 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


Copy oF THE TREATY BETWEEN 
HIS BrRITANNIC MAJESTY AND THE 
oF THE NETHERLANDS FOR 
PREVENTING THE SLAVE TRADE.] 
Lord Castlereagh presented to the House, 
by the command of the Prince Regent, 
the Treaty between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and his Majesty the King of the 

etherlands, for preventing their sub- 
jects from engaging in any traffic in 
slaves. There were, the noble lord 
observed, only two or three points in 
which the provisions of this treaty differed 


‘from those of the treaties concluded upon 


the same subject with the kings of Spain 
and Portugal, and these alterations were 
calculated in no degree to interfere with 
the beneficial operation of the treaty. 
The first point of alteration was, to exempt 
the European seas; that is, that the reci- 
procal right of search should not extend 
to the Mediterranean, the North Seas, or 
the Channel. This exemption was the 
more proper, as it could not be appre- 
hended, that the Slave trade would ever 
be carried on within these seas. The 
next alteration was the consequence of 
an objection pretty generally expressed 
ps the establishment of the principle 
of an equal right of search, among nations 
who were very unequal in naval force. 
In order to obviate this objection, it was 
stipulated, that the number of ships au- 
thorized to search, should be limited to 
twelve on each side, and that each of the 
contracting parties should give notice to 
the other, what are the ships so autho- 
rized. These arrangements would, he 
hoped, meet the approbation of the House, 
especially considering the important ac- 
cession of the government of the Nether- 
Jands to the general association for pro- 
moting the abolition of the Slave trade. 
Mr. W. Smith concurred with the noble 
Jord in congratulating the House upon the 
accession of such a power as the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands to the great pur- 
* 


pose alluded to. The concessions made 
to obtain that accession he did not regret, 
because he was fully assured that the 
Slave trade was so likely to be short lived, 
that the exemption of the Mediterranean 
from the operation of the right of search 
was a matter of no consequence. 


The following is a Copy of the said 
reaty : 


Treaty between his Britannic Majesty and 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
for preventing their subjects from engaging 
in any traffic in Slaves. Signed at the 
Hague, May 4th, 1818. 


In the name of the Most Holy Trinity :— 
His majesty the king of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and his majest 
the king of the Netherlands, animated wit 
a mutual desire to adopt the most effectual 
measures for putting a stop to the carrying on 
of the slave-trade by their respective subjects, 
and for preventing their respective flags from 
being made use of as a protection to this ne- 
farious traffic, by the people of other coun- 
tries who may engage therein; their said ma- 
jesties have accordingly resolved to proceed 
to the arrangement of a convention for the 
attainment of their objects, and have there- 
fore named as plenipotentiaries, ad hoc, 

Ilis majesty the king of the united —- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, the right 
hon. Richard earl of Clancarty, viscount 
Dunlo, baron Kilconnel, baron Trench of 
Garbally, in the united kingdum of Great 
Britain and Ireland, one of his majesty’s most 
hon. privy council in Great Britain and also 
in Ireland, member of the committee of the 
first for the affairs of commerce and colonies, 
colonel of the regiment of militia of the 
county of Galway, knight Grand Cross of 
the most hon. order of the Bath, ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of his 
said majesty to his majesty the king of the 
Netherlands, grand duke of Luxemburg ; and 
his majesty the king of the Netherlands, 
Anne, William Charles baron de Nagell 
d@’Ampsen, member of the body of Nobles of 
the province of Guelderland, knight Grand 
Cross of the order of the Belgic Lion and of 
that of Charles the Third, chamberlain and 
minister of state, holding the department of 
Foreign Affairs; and Cornelius Felix van 
Maanen, commander of the order of the 
Belgic Liow, and minister of state, holding 
the department of Justice; who, having ex- 
changed their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following Ar- 
ticles : 

Art. 1.—The laws of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland rendering it al- 
ready highly penal for the subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty to carry on, or to be in any 
way engaged in trade in slaves, his majesty 
the king of the Netherlands, referring to the 
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8th Article of the Convention entered into 
with his Britannic Majesty on the 13th Au- 
gust 1814, engages in pursuance thereof, and 
within eight months from the ratification of 
these presents, or sooner, if possible, to pro- 
hibit all his subjects, in the most effectual 
manner, and especially by penal law the most 
formal, to take any part whatever in the trade 
of slaves ; and in the event of the measures 
already taken by the British government, and 
to be taken by that of the Netherlands, being 
found ineffectual or insufiicient, the high con- 
tracting parties mutually engage to adopt 
such further measures, whether by legal pro- 
vision or otherwise, as may from time to time 
appear to be best calculated, in the most effec- 


tual manuer, to prevent all their respective | 


subjects from taking any share whatever in 
this nefarious traffic. 

Art. 2.—The two high contracting parties, 
for the more complete attainment of the ob- 
ject of preventing all traffic in slaves, on the 


part of their respective subjects, mutually con- | 


sent that the ships of their royal navies, which 


shall be provided with special instructions for | 


this purpose, as herein-after mentioned, may 


visit such merchant vessels of the two nations, | 
as may besuspected, upon reasonable grounds, .. 


of having slaves on board for an illicit traffic; 
and in the event only of their finding such 


slaves on board, may detain and bring away | 


such vessels, in order that they may be 
brought to trial before the tribunals esta- 
blished for this purpose, as shall hereinafter 
be specified. 

Arr. $.—In the intention of explaining the 
mode of execution of the preceding Article it 
is agreed; 1st, That such reciprocal right of 
visit and detention shall not be exercised 
within the Mediterranean sea, or within the 
seas in Europe lying without the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and which lie to the northward of 
the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude, 
and also within, and to the eastward of the 
meridian of longitude twenty degrees west of 
Greenwich. 2d. That the names of the se- 
veral vessels furnished with such instructions, 
the force of each, and the names of their se- 
veral commanders shall be, from time to time, 
immediately upon their issue, communicated 
by the power issuing the same to the other 
high contracting party. Srd, That the num- 
ber of ships of each of the royal navies au- 
thorized to make such visit as aforesaid, shall 
not exceed the number of twelve, belonging 
to either of the high contracting parties, with- 
out the special consent of the other high con- 
tracting party being first had and obtained. 
4th. That if at any time it should be deemed 
expedient that any ship of the royal navy of 
either of the two high contracting parties au- 
thorized to make such visit as aforesaid, should 
proceed to visit any merchant ship or ships 
under the flag, and proceeding under the 
convoy of any vessel or vessels of the royal 
navy of the other high contracting party, that 
the commanding officer of the ship duly au- 
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thorized and instructed to make such visit, 
shall proceed to effect the same in communi- 
cation with the commanding officer of the 
convoy, who, it is hereby agreed, shall give 
every facility to such visit, and to the even- 
tual detainer of the merchant ship or ships so 
visited, and in all things assist to the utmost 
of his power in the due execution of the pre- 
sent convention, according to the true intent 
and meaning thereof. 5th. It is further mu- 
tually agreed, that the commanders of the 
ships of the two royal navies, who shall be 
employed on this service, shall adhere sly 
to the exact tenor of the instructigns whic 
they shall receive for this purpose. 


Art. 4.—As the two preceding Articles are 
_ entirely reciprocal, the two high contracting 
_ parties engage mutually to make good any 
osses which their respective subjects may 
incur unjustly, by the arbitrary and illegal 
detention of their vessels; it being understood 
that this indemnity shall invariably be borne 
by the government whose cruizer shall have 
been guilty of the arbitrary detention; and 
that the visit and detention of ships specified 
in this Article shall only be effected by those 
British or Netherland vessels which may form 
part of the two royal navies, and by those 
only of such vessels which are provided with 
_ the special instructions annexed to the pre- 

sent treaty, in pursuance of the provisions 
thereof. 
| Art. 5.—No British or Netherland cruizer 
| shall detain any ship whatever not having 
slaves actually on board; and in order to 
render lawful the detention of any ship, whe- 
ther British or Netherland, the slaves found 
on board such vessel must have been brought 
there for the express purpose of the traffic. 

Art. 6 —All ships of the royal navies of 
the two nations, which shall hereafter be de- 
stined to prevent the traflic in slaves, shall be 
furnished by their respective governments 
with a copy of the instructions annexed tothe 
present treaty, and which shall be considered 
as an integral part thereof. These instruc- 
tions shall be written in the Dutch and Eng- 
lish languages, and signed for the vessels of 
each of the two powers, by the minister of 
their respective marine. The two high con- 
tracting parties reserve the faculty of altering 
the said instructions, in whole or in part, ac- 
cording to circumstances; it being, however, 
well understood, that the said alterations can- 
not take place but by the common agreement, 
and by the consent of the two high contract- 
ing parties. 

Art. 7.—In order to bring to adjudication, 
with the least delay and inconvenience, the 
vessels which may be detained for having 
been engaged in a traflic of slaves, according 
to the tenor of the fifth Article of this treaty, 
there shall be established, within the space 
of a year at furthest from the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present treaty, two mixed 
courts of justice, formed of an equal number 
of individuals of the two nations, named for 
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this purpose by their respective sovereigns. 
These courts shall reside—one in a possession 
belonging to his Britannic Majesty, the other 
within the territories of his majesty the king 
of the Netherlands; and the two govern- 
ments, at the period of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present treaty, shall de- 
clare, each for its own dominions, in what 
tay the courts shall respectively reside. 

ach of the two high contracting parties re- 
serving to itself the right of changing, at its 
Peesite, the place of residence of the court 

eld within its own dominions; provided, 
however, that one of the two courts shall al- 
ways.be held upon the coast of Africa, and 
the other in one of the colonial possessions of 
his majesty the king of the Netherlands.— 
These courts shall judge the causes submitted 
to them according to the terms of the present 
treaty, without appeal, and according to the 
regulations and instructions annexed to the 
present treaty, of which they shall be consi- 
dered as an integral part. 

Art. 8.—In case the commanding officer 
of any of the ships of the royal navies of 
Great Britain, and of the Netherlands, com- 
missioned under the second Article of this 
treaty, shall deviate in any respect from the 
dispositions of the said treaty, and shall not 
be enabled to — himself, either by the 
tenor of the said treaty, or of the instructions 
annexed to it; the government which shall 
conceive itself to be wronged by such conduct, 
shall be entitled to demand reparation, and in 
such case the government, to which the captor 
may belong, binds itself to cause inquiry to be 
made into the subject of the complaint, and 
to inflict upon the captor, if he be found to 
have deserved it, a2 punishment proportioned 
to the transgression which may have been 
committed. 

Art. 9.—The acts or instruments annexed 
to this treaty, and which form an integral 
part thereof, are as follows: .A. Instructions 
for the ships of the royal navies of both na- 
tions, destined to prevent the traffic in slaves. 
B. Regulation for the mixed courts of justice, 
which are to hold their sittings on the coast 
of Africa, and in one of the colonial posses- 
sions of his majesty the king of the Nether- 
lands. 

Arr. 10.—The present treaty, consisting 
of ten articles, shall be ratified, and the rati- 
fications exchanged within the space of one 
month from this date ; or sooner, if possible. 
In witness whereof the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed the same, and thereunto 
affixed the seal of their arms.—Done at the 
Hague, this 4th day of May, 1818. 

(Signed) Crancarry. (L. 8.) 
A.W. C. De Nacett. (L. 5.) 
Van Maanen. (L. S.) 


ANNEXES. 


A,—Instructions for the Ships of the British 
and Netherland Royal Navies, employed 
to prevent the Traflic in Slaves, 
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Art. 1.—Every ship of the royal British 
or Netherland navy, which, furnished with 
these instructions, shall, in conformity with 
the second Article of the Treaty of this date, 
have a right to visit the merchant ships of 
either of the two powers actually engaged, or 
suspected to be engaged in the Slave-trade 
may, except in the seas exempted by the third 
Article of the said Treaty, proceed to such 
visit, and should any slaves be found on board, 
brought there for the i purposes of the 
traffic, the commander of the said ship of the 
royal navy may detain them, and having de- 
tained them, he is to bring them as soon as 
possible for judgment, before that of the two 
mixed courts of justice, appointed by the 
seventh Article of the Treaty of this date, 
which shall be the nearest, or which the 
commander of the shall, upon 
his own responsibility, think he can soonest 
reach from the spot where the ship shall have 
been detained. Ships, on bvard of which 
no slaves shall be found, intended for pur- 
poses of traffic, shall not be detained on any 
account or pretence whatever. Negro ser- 
vants or sailors that may be found on board 
the said vessels cannot in any case be deemed 
a sufficient cause for detention. 

Arr. 2.—Whenever a ship of the royal 
navy, so commissioned, shall meet a mer- 
chantman liable to be searched, it shall be 
done in the mildest manner, and with every 
attention which is due between allied and 
friendly nations; and in no case shall the 
search be made by an officer holding a rank 
inferior to that of lieutenant in the navies of 
Great Britain and of the Netherlands, 

Art. 3.—The ships of the royal navies so 
commissioned, which may detain any mer- 
chant ship, in pursuance of the tenor of the 
present instructions, shall leave on board all 
the cargo, as well as the master, and a part 
at least of the crew of the above-mentioned 
ship: the captor shall draw up in writing an 
authentic declaration, which shall exhibit the 
state in which he found the detained ship, 
and the changes which may have taken place 
in it. He shall deliver to the master of the 
detained ship, a signed certificate of the a 
seized on board the said vessel, as well as of 
the number of slaves found on board at the 
moment of detention. The negroes shall not 
be disembarked till after the vessels which 
contain them shall be arrived at the place 
where the legality of the capture is to be tried 
by one of the two mixed courts, in order that 
in the event of their not being adjudged legal 
prize, the loss of the proprietors may be more 
easily repaired. If, however, urgent motives, 
deduced from the length of the voyage, the 
state of health of the negroes, or other causes, 
required that they should be disembarked en- 
tirely, or in part, before the vessel could ar- 


rive at the place of residence of one of the 

said courts, the commander of the capturing 

ship may 
of such 


take on himself the responsibility 


disembarkation, provided that the 
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necessity be stated in a certificate in proper 
form. 


B.—Regulations for the Mixed Courts of 
Justice, which are to reside on the Coast 
of Africa, and in a Colonial Possession 
A - Majesty the King of the Nether- 
ands, 


Art. 1.—The mixed courts of justice, to be 
established by the Treaty of this date, upon 
the coast of Africa and in a colonial possession 
of his majesty the king of the Netherlands, 
are appointed to decide upon the legality of 
the detention of such vessels as the cruizers 
of both nations shall detain in pursuance of 
this same treaty. The above-mentioned courts 
shall judge definitively and without appeal, 
according to the present treaty. The pro- 
ceeding shall take place as summarily as pos- 
sible; the courts are required to decide (as far 
as they shall find it practicable), within the 
space of twenty days, to be dated from that 
on which every detained vessel shall have 
been brought into the port where they shall 
reside ;—First, upon the legality of the cap- 
ture ;—Secondly, in the cases in which the 
captured vessel shall have been liberated, as 
to the indemnification which the said vessel 
is to receive. And it is hereby provided, that 
in all cases the final sentence shall not be 
delayed on account of the absence of wit- 
nesses, or for want of other proofs, beyond 
the period of two months, except upon the 
application of any of the parties interested, 
when, upon their giving satisfactory security 
to sega themselves with the expense and 
risks of the delay, the courts may at their dis- 
cretion grant an additional delay not exceed- 
ing four months. 

Art. 2.—Each of the above-mentioned 
mixed courts, which are to reside on the coast 
of Africa, and in a colonial possession of his 
majesty the king of the Netherlands, shall be 
composed in the following manner :—The two 
high contracting parties shall each of them 
name a judge and an arbitrator, who shall be 
authorized to hear and to decide without a 
peal all cases of capture of vessels which, in 
Ae og of the stipulations of the treaty of 

his date, shall be brought before them. All 
the essential parts of the proceedings carried 
on before these mixed courts shall be written 
down in the legal language of the country in 
which the court ma pale. The judges and 
the arbitrators shall make oath before the 
principal magistrate of the place in which the 
courts may reside, to judge fairly and faith- 
fully, to have no preference either for the 
claimants or the captors, and to act in all 
their decisions, in pursuance of the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of this date. There shall 
be attached to each court a secretary or re- 
gistrar, appointed by the sovereiga of the 
country in which the court may reside, who 
Shall register all its acts, and who, previous 
to his ane Contes of his post, shall make 
oath before the court to conduct himself with 
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respect for their authority, and to act with 
fidelity in all the affairs which may belong to 
his charge. 

Art. 3.—The form of the process shall be 
as follows : The judges of the two nations shall, 
in the first place, proceed to the examination 
of the papers of the vessels, and to receive the 
depositions of the captain and of two or three 
at least of the principal individuals on board 
of the detained vessel, as well as the decla- 
ration on oath of the captor, should it appear 
necessary, in order to be able to judge and to 

ronounce whether the said vessel has been 
justly detained or not, according to the stipu- 
lations of the present treaty, and in order that 
according to this judgment it may be con- 
demned or liberated. And in the event of 
the two judges not agreeing in the sentence 
they ought to | saa whether as to the 
legality of the detention, or the indemnifica- 
tion to be allowed, or any other question 
which might result from the stipulations of 
the present treaty, they shall draw by lot the 
name of one of the two arbitrators, who, after 
having considered the documents of the pro- 
cess, shall consult with the above-mentioned 
judges on the case in question, and the final 
sentence shall be prescences conformably to 
the opinion of the majority of the above- 
mentioned judges, and of the above-mentioned 
arbitrator. 

Art. 4.—In the authenticated declaration, 
which the captor shall make before the court, 
as well as in the certificate of the papers seized, 
which shall be delivered to the captain of the 
captured vessel, at the time of the detention, 
the above-mentioned captor shall be bound to 
declare his name, the name of his vessel, as 
well as the latitude and longitude of the place 
where the detention shall have taken place, 
aud the number of slaves found on board of 
the ship at the time of the detention. 

Art. 5.—As soon as sentence shall have 
been pronounced, the detained vessel, if libe- 
rated, and the cargo, in the state in which it 
shall then be found, shall be restored to the 
master, or the person who represents him, 
who may, before the same court, claim a va- 
luation of the damages, which they may have 
a right to demand: the captor himself, and, 
in his default, his government, shall re- 
main responsible for the above-mentioned 
damages. The two high contracting parties 
bind themselves to pay, within the term of a 
year from the date of the sentence, the costs 
and damages which may be granted by the 
above-named court, it being understood that 
these costs and damages shall be at the ex- 
ga of the power of which the captor shall 

e a subject. 

Art. 6.—In case of the condemnation of a 
vessel, she shall be declared lawful prize, as 
well as her cargo, of whatever description it 
may be, with the exception of the slaves who 
may be on board as objects of commerce; and 
the said vessel, as well as her cargo, shall be 


sold by public sale, for the profit of the two 
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governments; and as to the slaves, they shall 
receive from the mixed court a certificate of 
emancipation, and shall be delivered over to 
the government on whose territory the court 
which shall have so judged them shall be es- 
tablished, to be employed as servants or free 
labourers. Each of the two governments 
binds itself to guarantee the liberty of such 
portion of these individuals as shall be res- 
pectively consigned to it. 

Art. 7.—The mixed courts shall also take 
cognizance, and decide according to the third 
article of this regulation, on all claims for com- 
. pensation, on account of losses occasioned to 
vessels detained under suspicion of having 
been engaged in the Slave trade, but which 
shall not have heen condemned as legal prize 
by the said courts; and in all cases wherein 


restitution shall be decreed, the court shall — 


award to the claimant or claimants, his or 


their lawful attorney or attornies, for his or | 


thei: use, a just and complete indemnification 
for all costs of suit, and for all losses and da- 
mages which the claimant or claimants may 
have actually sustained by such capture and 
detention ; that is to say, first, in case of total 
Joss, the claimant or dieuane shall be in- 
demnified: A For the ship, her tackle, ap- 
pareil and stores. JB. For all freights due and 
payable. C. For the value of the cargo of 
merchandize, if any; deducting for all charges 


and expenses payable upon the sale of such 


cargoes, including commission of sale. WD. 


For all other regular charges, in such cases of | 


total loss; and, secondly, in all other cases 
not of total loss, the claimant or claimants 
shall be indemnified: A. For all special da- 
mages and expenses occasioned to the ship 
by the detention, and for loss of freight, when 
due or payable. B.A demurrage when due, 
according to the schedule annexed to the 
present article. C. For any deterioration of 
cargo. D. An allowance of five per cent on 
the amount of the capital employed in the 
purchase of cargo, for the period of delay oc- 
casioned by the detention; and F. Vor all 
premium of insurance on additional risks.— 
The claimant or claimants shall in all cases 
be entitled to interest, at the rate of five per 
cent per annum on the sum awarded, until 
paid by the government to which the captur- 
ing ship belongs: the whole amount of such 
indemnifications being calculated in the 
money of the country to which the captured 
ship belongs: and to be liquidated at the ex- 
change currentat the time of the award.—The 


two high contracting parties, wishing however | 


to avoid, as much as possible, every species of 


fraud in the execution of the treaty of this | 
date, have agreed, that if it should be proved, | 


in a manner evident to the conviction of the 
judges of the two nations, and without having 
‘recourse to the decision of an arbitrator, that 
the captor has been led into error by a vo- 
juntary and reprehensible fault on the part of 
the captain of the detained ship; in that case 
only, the detained ship shall not have the right 
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| of receiving, during the days of her detention, 
the demurrage stipulated by the present ar- 
ticle. 


| Schedule of demurrage or daily allowance for 


a vessel of 

100 tons to 120 inclusive, £.5 
—— 150 6 
151 — 170 — 8 
171 —— 200 -—— 10 
201 —— 220 —~ 11 diem. 
221 — 20 —— 12 
251 —— 270 —— 14 
271 —— 300 -—— 15 

and so on in proportion. 


Ant. 8.—Neither the judges nor the arbi- 
trators, nor the secretary of the mixed court, 
shall be permitted to demand, or receive from 
any of the parties concerned in the sentences 
which they shall pronounce, any emolument, 
under any pretext whatsoever, for the per- 
formance of the duties which are imposed 
upon them by the present regulation. 

Arr. 9.—The two high contracting parties 
have agreed that in the event of the death or 
legal impeachment of one or more of the 
judges or arbitrators composing the above- 
mentioned mixed courts, their posts shall be 
supplied, ad interim, in the following manner: 
—On the part of the British government, the 
, vacancies shall be filled successively in the 
court, which shall sit within the possessions 
of his Britannic majesty, by the governor or 
lieutenant- governor resident in that colony ; 
_ by the principle magistrate of the same, and 
by the secretary; and in that which shall sit 
within the possessions of his majesty the king 
of the Netherlands, it is agreed that, in case 
' of the death of the British judge or arbitrator 
‘there, the surviving individuals of the said 
court shall proceed equally to the judgment 
_of such ships as may be brought before them, 
and to the execution of their sentence.—On 
the part of the Netherlands, the vacancies 
‘shall be supplied, in the possessions of his 

majesty the king of the Netherlands, succes- 
| sively by the governor or lieutenant governor, 
the principal magistrate and secretary of go- 
-vernment; and upon the coast of Africa, in 
case of the death of any Netherland judge or 
arbitrator, the surviving members of the 
court shall proceed to judgment in the same 
manner as above specified for the court resi- 
dent, in the possession of his majesty the 
king of the Netherlands, in the event of the 
death of the British judge or arbitrator.—The 
high contracting parties have further agreed, 
that the governor or lieutenant governor of 
the settlement, wherein either of the mixed 
courts shall sit, in the event of a vacancy 
arising, either of the judge or arbitrator of the 
other high contracting party, shall forthwith 
ive notice of the same to the governor or 
governor of the 1iearest settlement 
_of such high contracting party, in order that 
the loss may be supplied at the earliest pos- 
sible period ; and each of the high contract- 
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ing parties agrees to supply definitively, as 
soon as possible, tie vacancies that may arise 
in the above-mentioned courts, from death or 
any other cause whatever. 


The Treaty was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


Petition of D.Correa.] Lord Mor- 
peth, on presenting a Petition from Mr. 


Correa, stated, that he was one of the 
two Spaniards who were so improperly 


surrendered to the Spanish government 
by the governor of Gibraltar, in 1814, in 
consequence of a communication from the 


British consul at Cadiz. The companion | 


of Mr. Correa had the good fortune to 
escape, but Mr. Correa himself was brought 
to trial by the Spanish authorities. The 
case was however brought into discussion 
in that House by a distinguished indivi- 


dual, now no more (Mr. Whitbread), and | 


in consequence of the interposition of his 
majesty’s government, which followed that 
discussion, Mr. Correa was liberated by 
the government of Spain, and sent to 
Gibraltar, from whence he came to this 
country. But the present complaint of 
Mr. Correa, and which he petitioned the 
House to take into its consideration, was 


this, that upon recently applying to the | 


Spanish consul for a passport to return to 
Spain, in consequence of ill health and in- 
ability to subsist in this country, his ap- 
eae was rejected, on the ground that 
aving been claimed by the British go- 
vernment, he had no title to Spanish pro- 
tection. The petitioner spoke with great 
mildness and moderation of those from 
whom he had experienced such extraordi- 
nary treatment, and he appealed to the 
justice and liberality of parliament for the 
means of subsistence during his stay in 
this country. 
Lord Castlereagh did not mean to op- 
ose the motion, that the petition should 
ie on the table, although it prayed for pe- 
cuniary aid without having the consent 
of the Crown. He rose only to observe, 
that upon the liberation of the petitioner 
from the sentence of the Spanish autho- 
rities by which he was tried, in conse- 
quence of the interposition of the British 
overnment, he was remitted back to 
xibraltar, being thus placed in the situa- 
tion in which he was before his surrender 
by the governor of that fortress. Upon 
intelligence being received of the return 
of the petitioner to Gibraltar, orders were 
sent out from the proper officer that he 
should be provided with a passage for 
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England, but he was distinctly told that 
government could make no provision for 
his subsistence in this country. The fact 
was, that the arrest and surrender of the 
petitioner at Gibraltar was for him rather 
a fortunate circumstance ; for he was on 
his way at the time to the Canary Islands, 
of which he was a native, and in which he 
would have been subject to the dominion 
of the Spanish government. Had hethen 
reached those islands, instead of being 
arrested at Gibraltar, he was likely to be 
in a very different situation from that in 
‘which he now found himself, in conse- 
quence of the interposition of the British 
_government. As to the refusal of the 
| Spanish consul to give the petitioner a 
passport, it was impossible for the govern- 

, ment of England to interfere in such a 
| case, or to dictate to the Spanish govern- 
ment what conduct it should pursue to- 
wards its own subjects. The petitioner 
was as much at liberty as any other man 
to leave this country ; and if the Spanish 
or any other government thought proper 
to refuse him permission to enter into its 
territories, the government of England 
could afford him no redress in such a case. 
Sir James Mackintosh said, he had no de- 
sire on the present occasion to revive any 
animosities or warmth of debate, or to cast 
any reflection either on the dead or the 
living, as connected with the treatment of 
M. de Correa. The noble lord had hint- 
ed at the previous political conduct of this 
gentleman, but had almost at the same 
time disconnected it from the present 
question. The real point was—had not 
the individual suffered a great grievance 
through the means of an officer of this 
country, and was he not entitled to the 
general relief he prayed? The nature of 
this gentleman’s arrest was such, that the 
government of the country felt themselves 
bound in honour and duty to demand his 
release; he was accordingly released, and 
ultimately found refuge in this country. 
He now felt it necessary to go abroad for 
his health, and on application to the 
Spanish ambassador for a passport, as a 
subject of his Catholic Majesty, he is 
told, not that he is disentitled to it for 
his conduct to his own sovereign, be that 
what it may, but because England had 
felt it necessary to make great efforts in 
his favour on a former occasion: that was 
saying, in plain terms, ‘ You shall not 
have a passport—you shall be divested of 
your national character as a Spaniard, 
which entitles you to claim one, because 
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England has endeavoured to atone to you 
for the wrongs which the error of one of 
her officers caused.” The unfortunate 
gentleman was therefore to become the 
subject of no state—to be an eternal exile, 
and to forfeit the privilege of a Spaniard— 
if, indeed, any privilege belonged to one 
—merely because England had attempted 
to do him justice, for the wrongs and suf- 
ferings which he had suffered at the hands 
of one of her officers. Such conduct on 
the part of the Spanish government, was 
unfriendly towards an ally, and not calcu- 
Jated to uphold amicable relations, and 
the individual who suffered by it, had a 
good right to claim redress from the go- 
vernment which had placed him in his 
present predicament. 

Lord Castlereagh begged to state, that 
what had been done in error on the part 
of this country had been remedied, and 
Correa was placed in a better state than 
he had been before. He had been tried 
and condemned by a Spanish tribunal, 
but the sentence had not been executed 
in consequence of his having been sent 
back to Gibraltar. He was at liberty to 
leave the country without a passport, 
and a Spanish passport could only 
have the effect of recommending him to 
other states. Had it not been for what 
had taken place on the part of this coun- 
try, he would, at the present moment, 
have been immured ina Spanish prison. 
The inconvenience from which he suffered 
arose from the view that had been taken 
of the subject by his own government. 

Sir J. Mackintosh observed, that the 
ground of the refusal of the passport on 
the part of the Spanish government, had 
not been noticed by the noblelord. That 
ground was, that, in consequence of 
Correa claimed by the British 
government, he could not be considered 
as under Spanish protection. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the release 
of Correa from prison, had been the only 
act of interference on the part of the go- 
vernment of this country. 

Mr. Brougham wished to ask the noble 
lord whether any efforts had been made 
to effect the restoration of those unhappy 
eng to liberty, who had fought the 

attles of Ferdinand, and were now con- 

fined in loathsome dungeons, almost in 
sight of a British garrison? He should 
abstain from using any severe epithets 

ainst that monarch, as they were so un- 
pleasant to certain ears; but he wished 
to know whether any remonstrances had 
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been made, and with what effect, to what, 
out of compliment, he would call the 
liberal and enlightened policy of the 
grateful 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that such 
representations had been made to as 
great an extent as was prudent towards 
the individuals themselves. But the ill- 
judged efforts and language of the hon. 
and learned gentleman might rather be 
expected to retard than obtain the object 
in view. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that it was no 
fault of his if he had uttered what might 
be deemed bitter sarcasm. The odious 
nature of the case justified any language 
that might have been used. 

Mr. Bennet expressed his conscientious 
belief, that unless the observations which 
the noble lord condemned had been made 
in that House, no effort would have pro- 
ceeded from his majesty’s government in 
behalf of the unfortunate individuals in 
question. 

The Speaker said, it was quite unusual 
to bring up any petition praying for pecu- 
niary relief without the previous consent 
of the Crown. In this petition the word 
money certainly was not mentioned, yet 
it came so near to a prayer for pecuniary 
aid, that he begged to call the attention 
of the House to the difficulty of admit- 
ting such a precedent. 

The Petition was then read. On the 
question that it do lie on the table, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
jected to its being received, on the 
ground that the wae directly implied 
pecuniary relief, which could not be 
given without the consent of the Crown. 

Lord Cochrane was not astonished at 
what the right hon. gentleman had just 
said. He knew very well it was impossi- 
ble for any body in opposition to his ma- 
jesty’s government or their allies, to ob- 
tain redress. It had long been clear, that 
the ungrateful Ferdinand had the power 
of persecuting at home those who had 
preserved for him his Crown, and it was 
now evident he could hand them over 
for farther persecution to hismajesty’s mi- 
nisters. The petitioner claimed relief 
for the sufferings he had endured through 
the unjustifiable interference of a British 
officer, and now, through an inaccuracy 
in the wording of his petition, he was to 
be shut out from redress. It was clear 
that a man who fled from despotism could 
find no friend in any of his majesty's mi- 
nisters. This parliament was, very hap- 
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pily for the public, on the eve of being 
dissolved, and he sincerely hoped that the 
next would refuse to enact a standing 
order of this kind, which gave to the 
Crown a power to refuse redress to a 
suffering individual. 

The Petition was then withdrawn. 


Lanp Tax AssEssMENT IN WEST- 
MORLAND.] Mr. Brougham, adverting 
to the circumstances which he had men- 
tioned on Saturday, respecting the com- 
missioners of the Land tax, said, he held 
in his hand an important document, dated 
the 23d of May, and signed and sealed by 
two respectable commissioners of the 
land tax in Westmorland. It appeared, 
that, instead of holding their first meet- 
ing as the act of parliament directed, on 
or before the 13th of April, they had 
delayed (from what motives he was not 
competent to judge) holding it until the 
23d of May, when they issued an order, 
requiring that the assessments should not 
be made before the 27th of June. By 
this delay no voter could have his assess- 
ment corrected by the statutable means 
pointed out by act of parliament, in time 
to enable him to redeem his land tax. 
The names of the two commissioners 
were Christopher Wilson and John Hud- 
son—the one a gentleman residing in the 
neighbourhood of Kendal, the other the 
vicar of that place. He by no means in- 
tended to impute improper objects to either 
of those two individuals, particularly to 
Mr. Hudson, who, it was very probable, 
had been practised upon by others. Nor, 
indeed, did he so with respect to Mr. 
Wilson: however, it was his duty to state, 
that he had been informed by respectable 
persons whose — he believed, was 
unquestionable, that Mr. Wilson was the 
chairman of the principal election com- 
mittee in that part of the county of 
Westmorland, for that party whose inte- 
rests were manifestly to be benefited by a 
delay in the assessments, and that Mr. 
Hudson was a member of the same com- 
mittee. This, certainly was rather an 
awkward coincidence, and led the mind 
to fancy that some connexion existed 
between the two circumstances. Never- 
theless, as they were very respectable 
persons, he had no proposition to make 
to the House on the subject. He only 
hoped, that as the transaction had been 
noticed in the House, and as a decided 
opinion had been expressed as to its im- 
Propriety, the gentleman in question 
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would not persist in such conduct, but 
would confine themselves to the provi- 
sions of the statute, without assuming a 
discretion highly detrimental to one of 
the parties interested, and calculated to 
disfranchise a large body of qualified 
voters in the country. He was far from 
suspecting that the noble lord opposite or 
his colleague countenanced any such pro- 
ceeding. He acquitted them of doing so, 
because he believed them incapable of 
such an act, and because it was a very 
weak act, and would riircc do more 
harm than good to the party from which 
it proceeded. He attributed it to the over- 
zeal of those inferior agents whose exer- 
tions seldom did much benefit to those in 
whose cause they were displayed. If, 
however, he found that the conduct 
which he had thus exposed was perse- 
vered in, he should be under the painful 
necessity of bringing it under the distinct 
consideration of the House. 

Lord Lowther observed, that the appli- 
cation which had been made by several 
persons in the county of Westmorland to 
be assessed ta the land tax was perfectly 
novel. He believed it was the only in- 
stance to be found in the kingdom of 
individuals soliciting to be taxed. With 
respect to the delay that had taken place 
in requiring the returns of the assess- 
ments, that was occasioned by the diffi- 
culty which the commissioners found in 
digesting the numerous acts respecting 
the land tax, and applying them to the 
district in question. He would confi- 
dently state that the commissioners of 
the land tax in Westmorland had exerted 
themselves with the greatest vigilance and 
activity. The noble lord also defended 
the conduct of Mr. Johnson, who was as 
respectable a solicitor as any in the 
county and on whom the hon. and learned 
geutleman had on Saturday made an un- 
justifiable attack. He could see in Mr. 
Johnson’s application to the board of 
taxes, no aiiemanamee whatever of the 
privileges of that House. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had not cen- 
sured Mr. Johnson. On the contrary, he 
had declared that Mr. Johnson in what he 
had done, was only labouring in his voca- 
tion as an election agent. His observa- 
tions were directed against the tax office, 
and his opinion was, that it exhibited an 
indecent appearance to see an election 
agent corresponding under that name 
with the board of taxes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
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tended, that the Tax office had done no 
more than their duty. 
_ Mr. Wynn observed, that there were 
two points to be considered. With respect 
to the first, he could not agree with the 
noble lord that it was very novel or extra- 
ordinary for applications to be made to 
be assessed to the land tax. When the 
act was passed for allowing the redemp- 
tion of the land tax, a special clause was 
introduced in it, giving freeholders the 
power in question, thereby qualifying 
themselves for voters. It was the bounden 
duty of the commissioners to afford all 
ossible facilities on this subject. Any 
intentional delay in doing so would be 
highly criminal, and if Sas before 
the House and established, it would be 
the duty of the House to punish it with 
severity. Whether such had been the 
case in the present instance he knew not; 
that would be for the consideration of an 
election committee above stairs, should 
the question ever be brought before them. 
As to the other point, he confessed he 
did not see it in the light in which it was 
viewed by the hon. and learned gentleman. 
Whether Mr. Johnson was an election 
agent or not, he was entitled to the infor- 
mation for which he applied, although 
perhaps he might have been mistaken as 
to the body to which the application was 
made; and as to the Tax office, he agreed 
with the right hon. gentleman, that they 
had done nothing but their duty. 

Sir J. Graham observed, that the land 
tax commissioners had been more vigilant 
and active in Westmorland, than in any 
other part of the kingdom; and he was 
persuaded, that if their conduct were in- 
vestigated, it would be found, that they 
had done their duty. 

Mr. Waldegrave hoped, that what had 
occurred would induce the next parlia- 
ment to feel the necessity of some legisla- 
tive enactment on the subject. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


Recency Act AMENDMENT BILt.] 
Lord Castlereagh, in moving the second 
reading of this bill, thought it right to 
open shortly the object of the bill. He 
would, therefore, simply explain the pro- 
visions of the measure, without entering 
into any argument upon them. The bill 
divided itself into two branches. The first 
was, to ensure the more facile execution 
of the trust confided in her majesty, on 
the policy and propriety of which he con- 
ceived no difference of opinion could 
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exist. The enactment that her majesty 
should have the additional aid of four 
other counsellors would, he was persuaded, 
under the circumstances of the case, be 
considered as affording her majesty only 
such facilities and accommodation as were 
indispensable. Experience had shown the 
necessity of such a provision. Some of 
the distinguished characters at present 
composing the queen’s council were en- 
gaged in other public duties, and serious 
inconveniencies had repeatedly arisen from 
that circumstance; and im the event of 
the state of the queen’s health rendering 
it necessary that her majesty should reside 
at a distance from Windsor, necessity, and 
a due attention to her majesty’s feelings, 
prescribed that one or more of the council 
should be resident there. He apprehend- 
ed, therefore, that as the additional com- 
missioners were appointed by name in 
the bill, and, as any vacancies that 
might occur were to be filled up by her 
majesty, there could be no objection to 
this branch of the bill With respect to 
the other branch of the measure, he was 
aware that more difficulties might be 
started in the way of its adoption, al- 
though it was, in his opinion, impossible 
not to be convinced that’ had the point 
which it involved attracted more minutely 
the attention of the legislature when the 
bill originally passed, it would have been 
considered wise and prudent to have 
adopted it. It did not alter or infringe 
any of the regulations of the former act, 
respecting the contingency of the demise 
of the Regent or the Crown. The House 
must feel that in either of those cases the 
suspension of the executive government, 
in connexion with other circumstances, 
would require the immediate assembling 
of parliament, with whatever inconveni- 
ence it might be attended. It was a prin- 
ciple of the constitution, that the demise 
of the Crown should be immediately fol- 
lowed by the assembling of parliament. 
Although obtained at the inconvenience 
of annulling elections in progress—even 
on the eve of the day on which the writs 
were returnable—yet the constitution pre- 
scribed, that the least possible interval 
should occur before the assembling ot 

arliament ; and where no parliament ex- 
isted, that the old parliament should re- 
assemble for six months. In that most 
important contingency contemplated by 
the present bill, the demise of the quecn, 
although that would be attended with dif- 
ficulties not to be wholly overlooked, yet 
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they were not of such an urgent nature 
as to impose the necessity of an immediate 
assembling of parliament. The whole 
question, as detailed in the bill before the 
House, related to the time at which par- 
liament in such an event should assemble, 
If a new election were in progress, it would 
certainly be highly inexpedient that the 
whole effect of it should be lost by such a 
contingency; and the bill therefore pro- 
vided, not that the old parliament should 
in that case re-assemble, but that the new 
parliament should assemble within sixt 
days of the contingency contemplated. 
When the contests of various kinds that 
occurred during the debates on the origi- 
nal Regency act were considered, it would 
not appear surprising, that a point of this 
nature should escape attention. But the 
notice of parliament ne now been di- 
rected to the subject, it did not appear to 
him, that there was any possible inconve- 
nience in the way of adopting the present 
proposition. He would therefore move 
the second reading of the bill. 

_ Mr. Tierney said, that with respect to 
the first object of the bill, if her majest 
wished for the aid of four more counsel- 
lors, there could be no possible objection 
to granting them. Without, however, 
meaning the slightest disrespect to the 
noble individuals nominated in the bill, he 
must say that he thought rather too much 
of a party feeling of exclusion had been 
exhibited in their selection. If this sub- 
ject had been discussed a fortnight ago, 
he should have felt some delicacy in speak- 
ing of that part of the bill which related 
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person. The law gave to the queen that 
custody, and gave the council to her as 
her advisers. As her majesty’s health 
might render a distant residence desirable, 
why not appoint one of the royal family 
to take her situation? The plain and ob- 
vious meaning of the bill was, to enable 
ministers to dissolve parliament without 
inconvenience. There could be no actual 
inconvenience arising from the absence of 
the members of the council. ‘The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury resided near Lon- 
don: the master of the horse, in conse- 
quence of his office, was necessarily about 
his majesty’s person: lord Winchelsea 
had the superintendence of the establish- 
ment at Windsor. ‘The House might de- 

end upon it that there would have been 
no bill of this kind, had not ministers 
thought it a good time to dissolve parlia- 
ment. It was that which suggested the 
provision, that in the event of the queen’s 
demise the old parliament should not be 
brought back; for those who recollected 
how many hours were occupied in the 
discussion of the original measure, could 
not believe that the provision which the 
present enactment went to alter was the 
result of mistake. It would, perhaps, be 
permitted him to speak of the possibility, 
of the king’s or of the regent’s demise. 
Suppose, in that event, the new parliament. 
was within a day of the return of the writs 
—as the law stood, no discretion was 
given on the subject; the writs must be’ 
annulled, and the old parliament recalled, 
with this special absurdity, that it might 
not be possible to port: | the old parlia- 


to the possible demise of the queen. The | ment so 2 as the new, since several 
0 


happy restoration of her majesty’s health 


days must be allowed in the proclamation 


had, however, removed any difficulty of that | for the one, and the other might, perhaps,. 


nature. It appeared to him extraordinary, 
that no provision was made in the bill to 
vest the care of his majesty’s person, in 
the event of the demise of the queen, in 
some branch of the royal family. Surely 
it would be more proper that that should 
be the case during the sixty days which 
might intervene before the meeting of 
parliament, than that it should devolve to 
lords of the bedchamber and others. Ar- 
guing on the assumption, that the state of 
the queen’s health might render neces- 
sary her residence at a distance from 


Windsor, would it not be desirable that 

some person should be placed by the law 

in her majesty’s situation, to have the aid 

of the council? For let it be remembered, 

that the law never recognized the council 

as entrusted with the care of the king’s 
(VOL. XXXVIII.) 


be assembled immediately. Was not this 
evil susceptible of some remedy? There 
was another point on which he wished to 
say something. While the inconveniencies 
which might arise from the death of the 
queen, were viewed with great apprehen- 
sion, against those which would result 
from the death of the regent—when there 
would be no king, no executive govern- 
ment—not any provision whatever had 
been made. He should be glad to know 
how the magistrates of the country were 
prepared to act under such.an event? 
Some would, no doubt, take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of assuming. au- 
thority; but others, from want of nerve, 
or from other considerations, would de- 
cline embarking in that which would cer- 
the time illegal. Here, then, 
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was the House discussing the Regency 
bill, and leaving out that most important 
consideration—what was to be done in 
the event of the regent’s demise? Could 
there be any doubt that in that event the 
duke of York would be appointed regent, 
by parliament? Where would be the in- 
convenience of making that appointment 
in the bill? If this were a point liable to 
be disputed, at that late period of the 
session, it would be inexpedient to intro- 
duce it, but it evidently was not so. Why, 
then, could not parliament exercise that 
function now, which, sooner or later, it 
might be called upon to exercise? Ano- 
ther point remained to be touched upon. 
Not a word was said in the bill respecting 
the Windsor establishment. Were he dis- 
posed to be very hostile to his majesty’s 
government, or were he disposed at this 
important moment to court popularity, he 
might expatiate at considerable length on 
the unnecessary expenditure of that esta- 
blishment. He might reply to the ques- 
tion, “ Would you destroy his majesty’s 
comfort?” that his majesty’s comfort did 
not depend on the show or splendor 
which that establishment was calculated 
to maintain. He would, however, content 
himself with observing, that the queen's ac- 
commodation might be consulted (which, 
im the present state of her majesty’s 
health, it was very desirable to ach, and 
yet that a considerable saving might be 
effected in that establishment.—He had 
thrown out these hints for the considera- 
tion of the House. At this late period of 
the session, it was not his intention to 
move any specific proposition, conscious, 
as he was, that it would not be practicable 
to attract the attention of the House to it. 
The chief points on which he had thought 
it necessary to dwell, were the propriety 
of naming some of the royal family as 
members of the council, and the expedi- 
ency of providing against the great incon- 
venience of our being left without an ex- 
ecutive government by the contingency of 
the regent’s demise. 

Mr. Canning observed, that the bill be- 
fore the House merely went'to alter parts 
of the Regency act, and by no means to 
revise the whole. With regard to the 
principle on which, on the demise of the 
Crown, parliament was called upon to 
assemble, it was a rooted principle of the 
gonstitution. To attempt an alteration of 
it was a task which ought not to be en- 
tered upon without serious consideration, 
and without much more argument than a 
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the House required. The sense of the 
House had last session been very strongly 
expressed against any such change. He 
admitted, that in the unfortunate event 
alluded to by the right hon. gentleman, 
the Windsor establishment might become 
the subject of consideration ; but he was 
persuaded the delicacy of the right hon. 
—— and of every other man in the 
ouse, would revolt from discussing, at 
present, the ulterior saving that might re- 
sult from such an event. On the whole, 
the bill was calculated to meet the exact 
circumstance under consideration. It 
was no shame to former parliaments that 
that circumstance remained unattended to 
by them. A thousand similar occurrences 
took place in private life. Every man 
ought to make his will; yet how often 
was such a precaution delayed until 
prompted by some sudden warning? The 
provision in the present bill ought cer- 
tainly to have been introduced in the Re- 
gency act; but the necessity did not 
occur to the framers of that act. The 
necessity had now occurred, and it ought 
to be acted upon. With respect to the 
names of the four additional counsellors, 
they had been generally chosen on the 
same principle as formerly ; namely, that 
such persons should be selected, as there 
was reason to believe the sovereign 
would have especially approved, had he 
been to determine on their appointment. 

Sir S. Romilly remarked, doe when the 
original act was passed, it was important 
that the power of re-assembling parliament 
should be given, because then the recove 
of the king was extremely probable, but, 
in the present state of his majesty’s health, 
all hope of that kind must be abandoned. 
So with the Windsor establishment, not a 
single subject of his majesty ever looked 
to it as ee the means of reducing 
the public expenditure, while there was the 
least prospect of his majesty’s recovery ; 
but now it certainly was a subject that 
ought, in that point of view, to be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the principle of 
the constitution was, that parliament was 
the king’s parliament, and therefore that 
it expired with the king. By a particular 
statute of king William, it was provided 
that it should revive for six months, but 
that there should be no power to continue 
it for a longer period. With respect to 
the introduction into the council of mem- 
bers of the royal family, although, per- 
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haps it was not a matter of any great 
consequence, it would certainly be more 
decorous, and show more respect for that 
family, so to introduce them; and thus, 
in the event of her majesty’s death, his 
majesty would still enjoy the protection 
and care of individuals of his own family, 
The bill was then read a second time, 


Conpuct or GENERAL CAMPBELL 
Ttowarps Count CLADAN.] Mr. Ben- 
net said, it would be in the recollection of 
the House, that a few weeks back, he had 
presented a Petition from a gentleman of 
ancient family * in the island of Cepha- 
lonia, one of the Ionian islands the inha- 
bitants of which were, by the arrange- 
ments at Vienna, placed under the pro- 
tection of this country. The House 
would, he hoped, do him the justice to 
believe him, when he assured them, that 
hardly any task was more disagreeable to 
him, than to put himself in the situation 
of a public accuser, and particularly an 
accuser of a gentleman who filled a high 
situation in his majesty’s service, and who 
was not here to answer for himself. But 
when he considered, that it was not onl 
the duty of the House to throw itself 
open to petitions, but that no member 
had a right to refuse to present a petition 
complaining of um when a suffi- 
cient case was made out to lead him to be- 
lieve that the allegations in it were well 
founded, he considered it his imperious 
duty to come forward with the present ac- 
cusation. Though a member might not be 
bound to,enter into a minute investigation 
respecting the statements in any petition 
which might be put into his hands, yet, in 
this case, hehad taken great pains to satisfy 
himself respecting the foundation for the 
charge, and after examining very volu- 
minous documents, he was satisfied that 
po ay | facie case was made out by count 
Cladan, the individual to whom he had 
alluded, for the interference of govern- 
ment to afford him redress; and in 
case government should choose not to 
eome forward voluntarily to afford this 
redress, for parliament, to compel govern- 
ment, to do justice to him. The peti- 
tion might be said to divide itself into 
two parts. The one comprehending the 
complaint of count Cladan, with respect 
to the injustice and ill-treatment which he 
had himself suffered. The other part 
related to the wrongs and injustice suffered 


: ‘ See p. $29 of the present volume. 
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by the inhabitants of the Ionian islands, 
to whom we were bound to afford protec- 
tion, With respect to the first part, re- 
garding what was personal to the count 
himself, he had been unfortunately en- 
gaged in a law suit. Lieutenant general 
Campbell, the individual against whom 
this accusation was brought by the court 
thought fit to interfere in this law-suit, by 
issuing a decree to the tribunal before 
which it was brought, ordering it not to 
act in this case according to the known, 
written, and acknowledged laws of the 
country. By this decree, he ordered the 
tribunal not to act according to the law, 
but to give such a judgment as was palata- 
ble to himself, Lieutenant general Camp- 
bell thought fit to issue this decree calling 
for such a decision, and to say that there 
should be no appeal from it. It was true 
that according to law, the tribunal was 
final, but lieutenant general Campbell had 
no right to interfere by issuing any such 
decree, and this assumption on his part 
was a gross and violent abuse of autho- 
rity; for as military commander, and 
civil commissioner, he had no more right 
to interfere with any of the courts of jus- 
tice of the people of the Ionian islands, 
than the hon. gentleman opposite had to 
interfere with the courts of Kiestohanets 
or Chancery. The count came over here 
in 1815. At that period lieutenant fe 
neral Campbell was in this country. e 
count had made his complaint month after 
month to his majesty’s government. He 
had received from the office to which the 
hon, gentleman opposite belonged, many 
civil letters, but it was his duty to state, that 
though the count’s applications had been 
civilly noticed, there were no impediments 
whic could possibly be thrown in the 
way of justice, which had not been thrown 
in the way of count Cladan. It had been 
said that the count might seek his redress 
in our courts of justice. He didnot pretend 
to be lawyer enough to give a decided 
opinion on the subject; but he believed 
the only case which bore any analogy 
to the present was, the action brought 
by a native of Minorca against general 

ostyn, in 1772.* The decision in 
that case turned on Minorca being a 
possession of Great Britain at the time 
the transactions, the subject of the prose- 
cution took place, and on the native of 
Minorca being at that time the king’s sub- 


* For the case of Fabrigas v. Mostyn, 
see Howell’s State Trials, vol. 20, p. 82. 
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ject to whom he owed allegiance. But he 
believed this gentleman, count Cladan, 
could not enter any of our courts of law, 
as the Ionian islands were not pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, but merely 
placed under our protection. But sup- 
posing even our courts of law to be open, 
the expense was forgotten. Who was 
to bring over the benntoeil and odd wit- 
nesses which would be necessary to sub- 
stantiate the charges against general 
Campbell? Any man who knew how 
criminal justice was carried on in this 
country must know, that, to obtain re- 
dress in such a case, was beyond the means 
of almost any private individual. How 
could it be supposed that an unfortunate 
exile could stand the expense of bringing 
over to this country hundreds of persons, 
and maintaining them here during all the 
delays of atrial ? It was evident, therefore, 
that from the very expense alone this in- 
dividual could expect no redress from any 
of our courts. In the case of general 
Mostyn, who had been guilty of the most 
arbitrary acts of imprisonment, the pro- 
ceedings lasted three years, ‘The sum of 
damages obtained was three thousand 
guineas. But any man who knew the 
expense at which these proceedings had 
been carried on, and the numerous wit- 
nesses which were necessary, knew that 
the damages were inadequate to defray 
that expense. There could be no ques- 
tion, that to obtain redress against so 
grt an individual as general Camp- 

ell, for acts committed in the Ionian is- 
Jands, and which required a number of 
witnesses from these distant parts, was 
beyond the means of any private fortune 
in those islandsx—With respect to the 
other part of the petition, the acts which 
general Campbell had committed in his 
situation of lieutenant governor, against 
the people of the Ionian islands, he had 
received such assurance of the truth of 
them, not from this noble gentleman 
alone, but from another quarter, that he 
did not see how he could disbelieve them. 
He had the testimony of a person now in 
this town, a person of high rank and cha- 
racter, who was in the Jonian islands at 
the period when many of the atrocities 
were committed. ‘This person, who was 
well known to many gentlemen of that 
House, was ready to bear testimony 
to several acts of abuse, calling loudly 
for vengeance and justice—he meant acts 
of corporal punishment, inflicted on the 


natives without any trial, at the sole will } 
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and pleasure of general Campbell. Before 
the lonian islands came under our protec- 
tion, he was assured that corporal punish- 
ment was unknown there—that there was 
no such thing heard of as a man’s being 
dragged from his house and flogged at 
the halberd. What he was now about to 
state was not on the authority of count 
Cladan, but on that other person to whom 
he had alluded, who saw a person who 
had embezzled, it was said, some spiri- 
tuous liquors, without any trial, tied to a 
mule and bastinadoed through the town 
three times, till he was in such a shock- 
ing state that it was with difficulty he 
could be conveyed to an hospital. It 
mightbe said, perhaps, why not try governor 
Campbell at Corfu ? But no tribunal there 
had power to issue a summons in such a 
case. It was the duty of his majesty’s 
government to institute an inquiry into this 
case. He defied them if they opened 
their ears—if they were potnon: to the 
language of complaint as well as the lan- 
guage of panegyric—not to know as well 
as he did that the conduct of general 
Campbell in the Ionian islands had been 
the subject of great and reiterated com- 
plaint. While in Corfu, in Zante, in 
Cephalonia, and elsewhere, he had con- 
ducted himself in the most tyrannical 
manner ; and he had left in the recollec- 
tion of the inhabitants of those islands 
an impression most unfavourable to the 
British name. It had been said by Dr. 
Clark, that during the time these islands 
were under the protection of Russia, the 
sound of the bastinado was heard from 
morning to night; but he had been in- 
formed by persons well acquainted with 
these islands, that this charge against the 
Russians was unfounded. There was one 
charge against general Campbell of a 
most serious nature, that of issuing false 
money. What must be the indignation 
of every person in that House, when he 
saw the written evidence in proof of 
these acts of violence and robbery ? The 
fact was, that there could be no denial of 
this. He would ask those members who 
had seen the decree by which this charge 
was subtantiated, if it could possibly be 
got rid of? Was not this a matter to be 
inquired into? Were the House to resist 
all inquiry, whether the facts were cer- 
tain or not? It was also well known that 
general Campbell was in the practice of 
sending people, without trial, to the is- 
land of St. Maur, the climate of which 
was most unhealthy and pestilential. He 
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had banished persons to that island at his 
sole will and pleasure. He not only took 
it on himself to banish persons without 
trial, but to inflict fines on them, and 
there was hardly a gazette published, in 
which it was not stated that some person 
or other had been so fined. And yet, 
notwithstanding all the instances of abuse 
of power which he had stated, he under- 
stood that the hon. gentleman opposite 
meant to oppose the motion for papers, 
with which 4 should conclude.—But to 
return to the subject. There was one 
paper among those he should move for, 
which appeared to him of the most im- 
portant nature. He understood there 
was among the papers delivered to the 
hon. gentleman, a copy of the very de- 
cree to which he had last alluded. One 
very strong act of oppression was stated 
to have been committed by general 
Campbell. A man was sentenced to be 
hanged, and against the sentence he had 
appealed. Between the time allowed by 
the law for hearing the appeal, general 
Campbell had ordered the sentence to be 
carried into execution. Was that fact, 
he would ask, true, or was it not? He 
said it was true; and if it was true, did it 
not call aloud for inquiry ? He could as- 
sure the hon. gentleman, that if he thought 
he could satisfy the public without con- 
senting to the production of papers, he 
was very much mistaken. He had no 
acquaintance with the person by whom 
this accusation was brought forward, and 
he had no acquaintance with general 
Campbell. He could not be supposed to 
be actuated by any wish to injure that 
officer. His object in bringing forward 
the charge was, to endeavour to rescue 
the character of the country from one of 
the greatest roproaches which could be 
cast on it—the shutting their ears against 
the complaints of those who were sub- 
jected to our power, though not repre- 
sented here; but who were only on that 
account the more entitled to our protect- 
ing care. He was sure that hardly any 
measure could be more fatal to our repu- 
tation and to our interests, than a demon- 
stration on the part of the government, 
seconded and backed by that House, to 
refuse all inquiry into the abuses of those 
eee to offices of high trust and au- 
thority in our distant possessions. The 
hon. gentleman concluded with moving, 
*« That there be laid before the House a 
Copy of all Correspondence that has 
taken place between his Majesty’s Secre- 
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tary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment and count Cladan relative to the 
Conduct of lieutenant general Campbell.” 
Mr. Goulburn said, that the hon, gen- 
tleman would recollect what he had stated, 
when the subject was first brought forward 
by him, namely, that he was giving the 
weight of his authority to an accusation 
of the gravest nature, against an officer 
who was greatly respected by all who 
knew him. He thought then as he thought 
now, that from the manner in which the 
hon. gentleman had brought forward these 
charges, which rested only on the autho- 
rity of the person professing to be in- 
jured by lieutenant general Campbell, he 
was giving all the weight of his authority 
tothem. He hadthen stated, that it was 
but fair to general Campbell, and the 
party by whom he was accused, that home 
should be brought before a legal tribunal. 
When the charge was first brought for- 
ward, he was unacquainted with general 
Campbell; he had only heard of him as 
an officer who had highly distinguished 
himself in the service of his country. He 
had since then seen general Campbell and 
when he saw him, general Campbell. was 
under great irritation, not that count 
Cladan had thought proper to bring for- 
ward charges against him, but that weight 
was given to the accusation by the manner 
in which it had been brought forward b 
the hon. gentleman; for be it remembered, 
that that accusation to which the hon. gen- 
tleman had given the weight of his autho- 
rity, was one which, if proved, would not 
only be declaring him unfit to hold any si- 
tuation under government, but even to 
show his face in society. The hon. gen- 
tleman had said that he was anxious that 
justice should be done in this case, and 
therefore he had brought it before the 
tribunal of the House. But under what 
circumstances had he brought it forward. 
He had waited till the termination of the 
session, when it was impossible that the 
charges should be inquired into, while 
they would insinuate themselves into the 
public mind in the interval between this 
and a future session. Many of the most 
material of the papers for which the hon. 
gentleman had moved had been transmit- 
ted by government to the Ionian islands, 
It could not be expected of him that he 
should be nicely conversant with the law 
in the case, but he believed if general 
Campbell had acted in the way in which 
he was charged by count Cladan to have 
acted, there were tribunals in this coun- 
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in which general Campbell could be 
called to He of one case 
which had occurred since he filled his ‘nao 
sent situation, in which the courts here 
received the cause, and did justice to the 
aggrieved party. The hon. gentleman 
had the advantage over him of having all 
the circumstances of this case fresh in his 
recollection; but the hon. gentleman knew 
that many of the documents had been sent 
to the Jonian islands; and if he were to 
enter on the question with the defective 
information which he possessed, he could 
not satisfy the House,and he might be in- 
juring the cause of general Campbell. 
e hon. gentleman, in as far as he had 
expressed his belief of count Cladan’s 
statement, had to that extent injured ge- 
neral But though the hon. 
ae d given a credence to count 
ladan, he was not disposed to give it to 
Dr. Clark, on the subject of Russia. He 
trusted the House would never forget that 
these charges rested on the assertion of an 
individual who came here three years ago 
with the professed object of obtaining re- 
dress against general Campbell, and that 
he had never yet taken any legal steps to- 
wards obtaining such redress. Because 
he knew this, and because he knew that 
there were tribunals regularly constituted, 
before which count Cladan could bring ge- 
neral Campbell, he was under the neces- 
sity of stating, that he disbelieved the 
statements in the petition. General Camp- 
bell had been thirty seven years in the 
service of his country, and during all that 
time, he had behaved in the most distin- 
guished manner. He did not wish to pro- 
nounce any opinion with respect to count 
Cladan ; but this he could state, that, in 
the opinion of all those persons whom he 
had consulted on the subject of this accu- 
sation, since the subject was last before 
the House, count Cladan did not stand 
on the same ground as general Campbell 
did, with respect to the credit and esti- 
mation to which he was entitled. Hecon- 
cluded with giving his negative to the mo- 


Mr. F. Douglas said, that when his hon. 
friend had first brought forward his charges 
against general Campbell, whether he 
considered the situation filled by that gal- 
lant officer, or judged of him from the 
powees acquaintance which he had with 

im, his impression was, that the charges 
could not be substantiated. But he was 
bound to say that his hon. friend bad 


made a complete prima facie case which | 


Mr. Bennet's Motion respecting the 
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called for inquiry. This inquiry ought to 
be gone into, whether they et 
the statement of his hon. friend, or the 
defence of the hon. gentleman opposite. 
For what did that defence amount to? 
Why this—that after the lapse of three 
months, he could not enter into the niceties 
of the law on tlie subject, and was not 
yet able to enver into the charges now 

rought forward ;—that is, that he yet 
knew nothing of the law, and that he fad 
not taken the trouble to investigate the 
facts. He was surprised to find that the 
papers moved for by his hon. friend, were 
to be refused, when he considered the 
effect which such a refusal would have on 
the inhabitants of all those settlements 
which were in the same situation as the 
Tonian islands. The hon. gentleman had 
talked much of the irritation of general 
Campbell at the manner in which the 
charges had been entertained. What was 
the impartial tribunal proposed by the hon. 
gentleman in this case? Before the hon. 
gentleman gave any opinion in such a 
case, he ought to have inquired into this 
subject. He spoke in the presence of 
gentlemen who might be better acquaint- 
ed with the subject than he was. In the 
Minorca case the person who came be- 
fore our tribunals had been a subject of 
England; but count Cladan was not a 
subject of England; for the inhabitants 
of the Ionian islands were not now, and 
never had been, subjects of England, 
they being only under its protection. By 
the constitution of the Ionian islands, no 
appeal could lie from their courts to this 
country. Any individual complaining of 
acts of oppression and abuse committed 
by a person holding the high situation of 
representative of the English government 
abroad, had aright to come before the 
House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons ought in such a case to bea 
just tribunal, at all times open to the na- 
tives of those countries subject to our 
sway, and placed under our protection. 
The House of Commons ought to be o 
to such complaints, even though ano 
tribunal should be open. He really con- 
sidered this question as one of the utmost 
importance, when he considered how 
many countries were now added to the 
dominion of Great Britain. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that though 
there ought to be asincere fealing in all our 


colonies, that the people would find pro- 
| tection in this country and obtain redress 
for their grievances, he yet must protest 
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against the principle, that this House 
was to afford them dition, in the first in- 
stance, and that it was not tothe ordinary 
tribunals of the law that they were to 
look. If this monstrous doctrine were to be 
allowed, it wouldlead toexpectations which 
could never be satisfied, and to the induc- 
ing persons to ie forward calumnies 
against individuals which it would be im- 
possible to refute. Even if this case were 
eminently suited for being brought before 
the House, as it was impossible for the 
House now to interfere with any effect, the 
bringing it forward atthislate period of the 
session was only enabling the hon. mem- 
ber to make ex parte statements, to the pre- 
= of a gentleman who was not present. 

is hon. friend could not know enough of 
the case to undertake the protection of the 
character of that officer. He was disposed 
to believe that the hon. memberwas actuated 
by a desire of doing good, but in a case 
like the present he could only at this time 
become the instrument of vilifying a res- 
pectable character, and of doing mischief, 
On these grounds he protested against the 
principle which was growing up in this 
country, of bringing every case before 
that House. 

Mr. Barkam agreed with the noble 
lord, that nothing could be more improper 
than to bring under the consideration of 
that House cases which might be readily 
decided before a competent tribunal in 
the colony or place where they arose. 
But from what he understood of the pre- 
sent question, the officer to whose con- 
duct it referred, had taken upon himself 
the authority of revising judicial decrees, 
and of interfering with the ordinary admi- 
nistration of the law. He had thus set 
himself above the reach of those tribunals 
before which the matters in dispute were 
originally cognizable. He thought the 
character of general Campbell deeply in- 


terested in repelling the charges preferred 
against him. 


General Thornton, from having seen: 


general Campbell in the exercise of his 
military duty, thought it impossible he 
could ever have acted in the manner in 
which he was stated to have acted. 

Mr. Lockhart was of opinion that it was 
a — practice to bring forward in 
that House the cases of persons in an in- 


ferior station of society, but he must pro- 
test against the extension of this principle 
to — affecting the government and 
well-being of our foreign possessions. In 
Proportion as they were —e and the 
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number of officers appointed to administer 
their affairs was increased, it became ne- 
cessary- that the inquisitorial powers of 
parliament should be extended, and ren- 
dered commensurate with the almost so 
vereign authority which was sometimes 
delegated to those officers. General 
Campbell had exercised a supreme autho- 
rity, and it was no answer in such a case 
to a person who complained that he had 
been aggrieved, to refer him to the ordi- 


ustice. hought it his 
aptain Waldegrave t t it his 
to protest against the doctrine atauth 
by the noble lord, which he considered as 
imposing an unconstitutional restraint 
upon the freedom and discretion of every 
member. Here was a case stated, in 
which the right of appeal (a right always 
allowed in a neighbouring country) to a 
second court, after a judgment of death 
had been invaded, and the appellant exe- 
cuted. Could it be said that this was an 
allegation which did not call loudly for 
inquiry ? When he first heard the ae 
mentioned, he certainly had not felt dis- 
posed to admit their truth, having always 
entertained the highest opinion of general 
Campbell’s honour and humanity. He 
must at the same time state, that he was 
not satisfied with the declaration of the 
hon. member opposite, that he was igno- 
rant of the facts, and that it was now too 
late to attempt to inquire into them. 

Mr. Money could not believe it possible 
that general one had been guilty 
of the charges preferred against him. 

Mr. Bennet, in reply, said, he conscien- 
tiously believed the greatest part of the 
charges were true, not on the authority of 
count Cladan, but on that of an Eng) ish 
gentleman of rank, who had held a high 
situation in the Ionian islands. When- 
ever an abuse was charged against an 
individual in that House, there were al- 
ways gentlemen ready with their pane- 

ytic of the accused. This was an Old 
Bailey trick. There were always persons 
at the Old Bailey ready to bear the 
highest testimony to all criminals—they 
would have trusted them with untold gold 
—but they were often hanged notwith- 
standing these warm panegyrics. Gene- 
ral Campbell had = and again been 
closeted with lord Bathurst, and he be- 
lieved the reason why the hon. gentleman 
told nothing of what must have transpired 
on these occasions, was because he did 
not choose to tell. Surely such charges 
as those which had been brought forward 
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deserved investigation. He knew more 
than he had stated, and before another 
session passed, he would endeavour not 
only to justify count Cladan, but, in justice 
to those subjects of ours and to the cha- 
racter of England, bring this subject be- 
fore the House. The language of the 
noble lord might do very well at the place 
to which he was going, but these charges 
of his would not deter him from doing 
what he considered his duty. They were 
not friends to general Campbell, who re- 
fused investigation in this case. The hon. 
gentleman had had a whole month for in- 
vestigation—he had had general Campbell 
at his elbow—he ought to have extracted 
answers from him, if he didnot voluntarily 
make them. The general had since gone 
abroad, but if his answers had been satis- 
factory, the hon. gentleman would have 
come down to the House with a trium- 
cag case, for the purpose of lowering 
im (Mr. B.) in the estimation of the 
public, as a person destitute of prudence. 
Mr. Goulburn, in explanation, said, that 
when general Campbell called on him, he 
informed him he had made arrangements 
to go to Paris, and had asked him (Mr. G. ) 
whether be ought to stay in this country. 
He had given it as his opinion, that there 
was no necessity for his remaining in this 
country; and that he had only to be in 
readiness to return when his presence was 
wanted. It was not the case, therefore, 
that general Campbell had fled from the 
accusation. 
The House divided: Ayes, 8; Noes, 46. 


List of the Minority. 

Williams, sir R. 

Wood, alderman. 
TELLERS. 

Bennet, hon. H. G. 

Waldegrave, hon, W. 


Barham, J. 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Douglas, hon. F. S. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Lockhart J. J. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 2. 


PurcuAsE or GAME The bill 
having been read a second time, 
_ The Earl of Carnarvon moved that it be 
now committed. The sole object of the 
measure, his lordship observed, was, to 
place the buyer and the seller of Game 
upon the same footing. As the law at 
present stood, the latter was subject to 
penalties, whereas the former was safe 
from all punishment. If their lordships 
rejected this bill, prc would give encou- 
ragement to the rich suborners of an of- 
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fence which the poor were tempted to 
commit, and which it was thought fit to 
allow to remain an object of severe pe- 
nalties, If there existed any principle of 
law more cruel and unfair than another, 
it surely was that which punished the 

oor and acquitted the rich, when equally 
implicated in criminality. He had taken 
up this bill as he found it on the table, 
and he was of opinion that it had come 
from the Commons in a shape which did 
not promise that it would prove very ef. 
fective in its operation. ‘The state of the 
game laws was altogether objectionable; 
but, bad as the system was, it became 
their lordships duty to do what they could 
to improve it, and render it consistent, 
when their attention was seriously called 
to it, as it now was, by the bill before 
them. It was the wish of his noble friend 
who expressed his disapprobation of this 
bill yesterday, that game should become 
the property of those on whose lands it 
was found, and that the sale of it should 
be legalized ; but in the committee of the 
House of Commons, though great atten- 
tion had been paid to the subject, it bad 
hitherto been found impossible to carry 
that principle into effect. To make game 
property was a proposition environed with 
numerous difficulties. In. order to give 
it the protection of law, evidence of 
ownership would then be necessary ; and 
upon what kind of proof that should be 
decided was not an easy matter to deter- 
mine. He had considered the subject 
much, and conversed with land proprie- 
tors in different parts of the country, but 
had never been able to come to any sa- 
tisfactory conclusion. The question now 
before their lordships was, however, one 
of a practical nature. It was merely whe- 
ther they would allow a law to remain in 
force, by which the poor man suffered the 
infliction of severe penalties, while the 
rich man was exempt from all punish- 
ment. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought there 
was no person acquainted with the si- 
tuation of the gaols throughout the 
country, crowded as they were with per- 
sons committed for offences against the 
game laws, who would not oppose this 
bill, He was against every sort of tam- 
pering with the subject, because he knew 
that it was impossible for their lordships 
to go at this time into a consideration of 
the general system of the game laws; and 


unless the question was taken up on that 


large scale, no good could be done. His 
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noble friend had inferred that the seller of 
game must be a poor man, and had truly 
stated, that it was hard to punish the poor 
and let the rich escape; but the measure 
he supported would have another opera- 
tion, which he completely lost sight of. 
The bill was so framed, as to render it im- 
possible that any evidence of the commis- 
sion of the offence should be obtained. 
How could there be any evidence of the 
offence, if the buyer and seller were both 
ogee guilty inthe eye of thelaw? But 
why were the gaols filled with unfortunate 
men, charged with offences against the 
game laws? Precisely for the same rea- 
son that the public was shocked with so 
many executions for 5 An artificial 
system of paper had been introduced, 
which formed a temptation to the com- 
mission of the crime of forgery. In the 
same way, the unnatural state of the game 
laws produced a constant desire to violate 
them. In legislating, the first thing al- 
ways to be considered was, whether the 
measure proposed was practicable. Did 
not their lordships know that there was 
in this country a numerous body of funded 
roprietors as rich as landed proprietors? 

ese men had no manorial rights, but 
they possessed wealth which gave them 
the command of every thing they could 
desire for their table ; and with what the 
desired they would, doubtless, be wo 
in spite of all the Jaws which could be 
enacted. In consequence of the Union 
with Ireland, many great landed proprie- 
tors of that country resided in this, es- 
pecially during the sitting of parlia- 
ment, and they must also find it ne- 
cessary to purchase game. It was ab- 
surd to suppose that men of great fortune 
could be prevented by laws from obtaining 
any of the luxuries of life. If his noble 
friend persisted in this bill, he should per- 
haps feel it his duty, at a subsequent 
stage, to move for the lord steward’s ac- 
counts, by which their lordships would 
then see that the table of the sovereign 
was served with purchased game. An at- 
tempt to amend the game laws by a mea- 
sure like the present, was, in his opinion, 
perfectly contemptible ; but as at this pe- 
riod of the session it was impossible to go 
into the general consideration of so im- 
portant a question, he thought the bill 
ought to be withdrawn, in order that the 
subject might be taken up on more en- 
larged principles, in the course of the 
next session. 

Earl Grosvenor reminded their lordships 
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that the question had been very fully dis- 
cussed in the other House of parliament, 
and that it had not been found practicable 
to bring forward any other measure at 
present but this bill. He had strong ob- 
jections to the existing game laws. Among 
other things, he considered it a great 
hardship that the lives of gamekeepers 
should be exposed in the manner they 
daily were, by the imperfect state of these 
laws. He wished that the whole system 
should be taken into consideration; but 
when the question was, whether he would 
in the interim agree to the bill, he must 
say, yes. This answer he was bound to 
give, on the maxim that the receiver was 
as bad as the thief; but in this case there 
was the additional consideration, that the 
person proposed to be punished was not 
only the receiver of the stolen goods, but 
the encourager of the theft. 

The Earl of Limerick felt it impos- 
sible for him to add any thing to the un- 
answerable arguments of the noble ear 
who had expressed so able an opinion 
against the bill. It should have his decided 
opposition. Indeed, it appeared to him 
that it must be perfectly nugatory, as 
well on account of the deficiency of evi- 
dence alluded to by the noble earl, as of 
the practices which would be resorted to 
in selling game. Were their lordships 
not aware that a turkey might be sold 
for four times its value, and game given 
in as a present along with it? Was there 


_any law to prevent this? He thought it 


very hard that persons who could not pro- 


' cure game from their own estates should 
_ be prevented from obtaining it by purchase. 
The bill was a measure of unnecessary 


severity, and though he was fond of sport- 


ing, he loved the liberties of the people 


still more than the preservation of game, 


and should therefore vote for the rejection 


| 


= the present measure. 


of the bill 
Lord Holland said, he was not ex- 
tremely fond of sporting, but had, he be- 
lieved, as high a regard for the liberties 
of the people as the noble earl who had 
just sat down, and yet he intended to sup- 
He could not, 
owever, give his vote for the bill without 
some explanation of the reasons on which 
that vote was founded, lest it should be 
supposed that, by the support he gave to 
this measure, he in any way approved of 
the principle of the game laws. To those 
laws he objected, not merely on the ground 
of their being founded on an unjust prin- 
ciple, zy because they formed a fertile 


{ 
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nursery of crimes. He could not he 

expressing his surprise at the extraordi- 
nary view of the question taken by his 
noble friend, and which the noble lord 
who spoke last sohighly applauded. His 
noble friend had very ingeniously intro- 
duced the paper system into this question, 
though, for his part, he confessed he 
could not see the similarity of the cases 
between the forger and the buyer of game. 
His noble friend had dwelt on the incon- 


yeniences which a great number of | 
wealthy persons would suffer who pos- 
_Jords 


sessed no manorial rights. But if his noble 


friend was really desirous of altering the 
_make it one which would deal out equal 
_ justice to all. 


whole of the game laws, ought he not to 
support a measure which would make all 
those persons hostile to the system he 
wished to see changed? Onthe contrary, 
instead of making them enemies, he wished 
to place them in the situation of seducers. 
His noble friend had said, that the effect 
of the bill would be to prevent the ob- 
taining of evidence. It appeared then, 
that, as the law now stood, the purchaser 
of game might convict the seller. But 
his noble friend paid a very indifferent 
compliment to those wealthy persons with- 
out manorial rights, for whose comfort he 
was so anxious to provide when he ad- 
vanced this argument. Did he mean to 
say that the rich fundholder, after ob- 
taining a partridge for his table, turned in- 
former against the poor poacher who pro- 
cured him that luxury? But this was a 
serious subject, and required the serious 
consideration of parliament, as soon as it 
could be taken up on general principles. 
He was aware that the proposition of 
making game property, was one of consi- 
derable difficulty, but he was not afraid of 
the consequence of such a measure with 
respect to violations of that property ; for 
he could not conceive it possible that 
any law making game property could be 
the cause of such crimes as were the 
offspring of the present laws. At all 
events, their lordships were bound to con- 
sider the state of the law as it now stood, 
and render the system as consistent as 
possible with itself. He should therefore 
tive his vote in favour of the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor felt it impossible for 
him to give his assent to the bill as it now 
stood. If it was the intention of their 
lordships to deal out equal justice to the 
rich and the poor, this bill did not ac- 
complish that object, for it only imposed 
a fine on the rich purchaser, whereas the 
poor seller was liable both to fine and im- 
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prisonment. A poacher had been com- 
mitted to Dorchester gaol for six weeks, 


‘for selling game to a man of property, 
while the purchaser went free. This was 


in contradiction to their lordships opinion, 
that the buyer was worse than the seller, 
If the proprietor of one estate purchased 
game poached in his neighbour's, the 


principle of impartiality on which the bill 
proceeded would require, that if such a 
ny te el were the first man in the county, 


e ought to be sent to gaol as well as 
It was fit, then, if their 
ips adopted any measure on this 
subject, that they should take care to 


the 


Earl Bathurst alluded to an opinion 
which had been entertained, that by this 
measure qualified persons would be liable 
to punishment for the sale of game, which 
he thought by no means followed from the 
enactments of the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that to make 
the measure consistent, the person who 

urchased game ought, not only to be 
Fiable to a fine of 5/. but to imprisonment 
in the same manner as the poacher. 

Lord Holland observed, that it would 
be very easy to alter the clause in the bill 
in such a manner as to remove the noble 
and learned lord's objection. 

The House divided: Contents, 33; 
Non-contents, 9 — Majority, 24. The 
House then went into the committee. 


Avien The Earl of Lauder- 
dale presented a Petition from certain cer- 
tain persons who had recently purchased 
shares in the Bank of Scotland ; and who, 
his lordship observed, were now threat- 
ened to be unjustly divested of their 
rights by an ex post facto law, introduced 
by the noble secretary of state. ‘The pe- 
tition being read, stated, that the peti- 
tioners were proprietors of stock in the 
Bank of Scotland, and were therefore by 
law naturalized subjects: that they had 
learned that, in a bill before parliament 
for continuing the Alien bill two years, 
a clause had been inserted, declarin 
that all persons who had purchase 
shares in the Bank of Scotland since the 
28th April last, should be deemed and 
taken to be aliens; that, under the autho- 
rity of the existing law, the petitioners 
and many other persons had purchased 
stock, and had thereby acquired the rights 
of natural born subjects; that they were 
merchants carrying on their trade in the 
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British dominions, and that many of them | 


were married and had children born_to 
them in this country. Having purchased 
the stock on the supposition that nobody 
in Great Britain could be deprived of the | 
rights they possessed by an ex post facto | 
law, they prayed that the clause might | 
not pass, and that they might be heard by | 
counsel against it.—The noble earl moved | 
that the petitioners be heard by their 
counsel against the bill. 

Lord Sidmouth submitted to their lord- 
ships, whether, after the discussion which 
the clause in question had undergone, it 
could be considered necessary to hear 
counsel on the part of the petitioners. He 
saw no ground for such a proceeding, and | 
should oppose the motion. 

Earl Grey was astonished to hear the 
noble secretary of state, without assigning 
any good reason, or giving any statement 
of the grounds of his opinion, recommend 
it to their lordships to pay no attention to 
the application which had been made to 
them. All that he had offered was an as- 
sertion that the clause had already been 
discussed. But what was the real state 
of the case? A certain number of indi- 
viduals who, under the sanction of the | 
laws and constitution of the country, had 
acquired rights and property, prayed to. 
be heard by counsel against a measure | 
which proposed to deprive them of the | 
advantages they had fairly and justly ac- 
quired. They had stated that they were 
merchants, and most of them the parents 
of natural born subjects. In this situation, 
they complained of the violation of a pub- 
lic right, and asked to be heard in defence 
of their property and the rights which be- 
longed to it. Could their lordships be 

revailed on to refuse to hear them? 

heir petition was respectfully expressed ; 
no objection could be made to receiving 
it; and yw the noble secretary of state 
expected their lordships to reject its 
prayer, though he had used no argument 
to induce them to adopt so extraordinary 
and so unjust a course. Their lordships 
would recollect that they were judges on 
all questions of property in the last resort, 
and that it was in a peculiar manner their 
duty to guard against the violation of those 
rights on which the security of property 
depended. 

The Earl of Liverpool trusted he felt as 
sacred a regard for the principles of the 
Constitution as any other person could do, 
but he did not think the noble lord could 
state any ground against the introduction 
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of the clause. That clause was introduced 
on public grounds and for public objects, 
Be in such a case the claims of individuals 
must yield to the public good, though 
perhaps they might be heard with a view 
to compensation. Whether those who 
claimed redress under the measure were 
entitled to it or not, he would not say ; 
but he could produce many precedents, 
where, in cases of state necessity, it had 
been the duty of parliament to legislate, 
without any regard to the claims of indi- 
viduals. Compensation had indeed been 
attended to, but that did not affect the 
principle he had stated. He very well 
recollected, that when the question of the 
Slave trade was agitated, one of the objec- 
tions against its abolition was the effect it 
would have on interests vested by act of 
parliament. He had agreed in the weight 
of those objections, and admitted that, if 
a case of injury was proved, compensation 
ought to be made: but if ever there was 
a question that stood upon unanswerable 
grounds of public policy, it was the 
present measure of the Alien bill; it was 
the policy pursued by this country with 
respect to foreigners; and what was that 
policy? He never heard the greatest 
latitudinarian contend, on the subject of 
qualification, that any man could become 
a naturalized subject except by taking 
oath of allegiance; and now to conten 
that the investment of so small a sum as 
80/. in a banking company should confer 
that high privilege, was a most unheard-of 
assumption. Indeed, the clause in the 
act relating to the Bank of Scotland had 
been virtually repealed by several subse- 
quent acts. Bythe 14th of the king it 
was declared, that no person should there- 
after be naturalized unless he conformed 
with various requisites. This expression 
repealed the clause in the Bank act, by 
implication; and yet, because that clause 
had never been expressly repealed, the 
noble earl would infer that it was still in 
force; and it had now been conjeret up 
for a particular purpose to be enforced in 
violation of all the sacred principles of the 
constitution, of all the principles of alle- 
giance to the Crown may the government. 
A proposition so monstrous, so unheard-of 
he believed had never before been made 
in that House ; and if their lordships ac- 
ceded to it, they would render of no 
effect, a bill, which after all that had been 
said, he deemed of the most vital expe- 
diency to the interests and existence o 
Great Britain. 
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Lord Holland complained that the noble 
‘earl had not stated the question fairly. 
‘He had said that the question turned on 
the repeal of the act of Settlement, and 
the public expediency of the Alien act. 
The question was not, however, whether 
the effect of the act of Settlement should 
be repealed, but whether their lordships 
would hear, at their bar, parties who com- 
plained that their persons and property 
were affected by the operation of a retros- 
pective law; and whether that law, which 
seemed to make the noble earl so impa- 
tient, should be repealed in a single day, 
without any regard to the interests or 
vested rights of individuals. However, as 
the noble earl had dwelt so much, and 
with such vehemence, on this alleged pre- 
posterous law, he could not help observing, 
that he had fallen into a mistake from the 
hurry with which this clause had been 
brought forward. It was, indeed, but 
natural, that any one should be taken by 
surprise in a question that could not be at 
once understood in all its bearings. The 
noble earl would find, if he examined the 
subject, that this clause in the Bank act 
did not creep by the Union unnoticed, but 
that the framers of the act of settlement 
had it distinctly in view ; for they, in speak- 
ing of the effect of the act of Settlement 
on the question of naturalization, included 
all those already naturalized by any 
Scotch law. The question, however, was, 
not the propriety or impropriety of alterin 
that law, = whether we should brea 
down other great principles for the sake 
of obviating an imaginary danger, or 
compassing an imaginary convenience. 
We were told, that the Alien bill was a 
balance of inconveniences. Now, the in- 
convenience apprehended on one side was, 
that certain persons whom _ ministers 
wished to have in their grasp and net, had 
got out by relying on the laws of the 
country. Who these persons were, he 
knew not, except that they had been long 
domesticated here, and were good subjects 
of the king. That was the inconvenience 
on one side: on the other, we broke down 
all rules and principles of government, and 
attacked the property and security we 

rofessed to ensure. But the noble earl 

ad argued this as a question of great 
state policy, in which the interests of in- 


‘dividuals must be sacrificed to those of the 


public ; and he had alluded to the aboli- 
tion of the Slave-trade, in which private in- 
terests had suffered severely. He (lord 


Holland) well remembered the discussion 
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on that question, and he recollected hear- 
ing, hour after hour, the counsel who 
spoke for persons interested in that trade. 

here was, however, a main difference 
between their situation and that of the 
petitioners. The petitioners here did not 
insist that the bill might injure their 
future prospects or speculations, but that 
it did take away from them those rights 
which they had already purchased under 
the existing laws ofthe country. We had 
told foreigners, that by the same laws 
which secured to landholders their land, 
to fundholders their claim on the funds, 
they might acquire and enjoy the rights of 
naturalization. And this the noble earl 
had called preposterous. Preposterous ! 
yes, it was preposterous in the House, 
after omitting this subject on the first and 
second reading of the bill, now, on the 
third reading, to foist it in for the first 
time. And then the noble viscount said, 
that after the ample discussion of a former 
night, he must refuse to hear counsel. 
Why, if the bill had been discussed in the 
fact, second, and every stage of its reading, 
it would still be accordant to usual prac- 
tice to hear counsel before it was passed. 
If the noble viscount’s doctrine was to be 
admitted, there was an end of hearing 
counsel altogether: it was only to say, 
that the occasion on which petitioners re- 
quested to be heard was one of great 
public convenience, and their request 
might at once be refused. But he had 
known counsel heard on a third reading. 
The House was a tribunal of the last 
resort to all who were aggrieved, and it 
behoved them to hear the petitioners even 
with a view to the very measure they com- 
plained of. Let the House know who 
these petitioners were; with what view 
they bought the shares in question, and to 
what amount. After all the pretence that 
had been set up about the balance of in- 
conveniences, this was the principle, if 
any, on which their lordships ought to 
legislate. Say what they would, if they 
refused the prayer of these petitioners, 
they would sanction a great and flagrant 
injustice. Sure he was that this sacrifice 
to ministerial convenience would lead to a 
suspicion that more important rights 
would next be attacked. He had spoken 
last night of the ill effects of arbitrary 
power, and had shown that those who 
were pampered by the high food of des- 

otism, would acquire a disrelish for the 
Leniely establishment of a limited govern- 
ment. There could be no greater proof 
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of this, than that the noble viscount, so 
celebrated for his mildness of character, 
after having been pampered with the sus- 

nsion of the Habeas Corpus, the bill of 
indemnity, and the Alien act, would not 
now condescend to hear the counsel of 
petitioners whose rights and property 
were sacrificed to an ex-post facto law. 

The House then divided on the ques- 
tion, whether counsel should be heard or 
not, when the numbers were: Contents, 
12; Not Contents, 22. 


Lorp Ersxine’s BILL TO PREVENT 
ARRESTS ON CHARGE OF LIBEL BEFORE 
INDICTMENT FOUND.] On the order of 
the day for the second reading of his 
Bill “to prevent Arrests by Justices of 
the Peace on Charge of Libel before 
Indictment found,” 


Lord Erskine rose and said: 


My lords ; I cannot help prefacing what 
Ihave to say to your lordships on this 
important subject, by adverting to what 
fell from my noble and learned friend on 
the woolsack when I moved the first 
reading of this bill. He agreed with me 
on the propriety of postponing all discus- 
sion until the secondreading; yetin asingle 
word disposed at once of the main ques- 


tion, by asserting that there was no such 
reamble re- | professional life. 


doubt upon the law as the 
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much the rather then ought he to extend 
the same anxious reserve and caution to 
a case like the present, where the interests 
of the whole peuple of this land are in ques- 
tion; where he has not merely to decide 
upon a right of property, but where FREE- 
DOM AND REPUTATION are to be asserted 
and defended ; where men are to be res- 
cued from oppression and ignominy, and 
from a severer punishment upon the bare 
suggestion of an almost undefinable de- 
fence than in most cases would follow 
after conviction and judgment—My noble 
and learned friend ought besides to have 
recollected that he does not, though in 
this numerous assembly, pronounce only a 
single judgment; he must know the weight 
it must have with others ; and we are but 
too apt, after having delivered an opinion, 
rather to combat in its support, than to 
open the mind to impartial consideration— 
yet I ought not to be afraid of this. M 
noble and learned friend can surely well 
afford to say he was mistaken,—it would 
not at all affect his reputation for learning, 
but would, on the contrary, exalt it. 
There shoots across my mind at this 
moment a striking instance of this can- 
dour in lord Mansfield, which I have long 
treasured up in my memory, having a 
strong interest to remember it, because it 
was useful to me in the beginning of my 
Having beenengaged in 


cited, although it was the principal foun- a cause where that great Chief Justice 
dation of the enacting es noble had strongly supported the case of my 


and learned friend, with great good nature 


| 


client, the jury found a a 


and pleasantry, frequently adverts to his verdict; but a rule having been obtain 


supposed propensity to doubting ; and I 
can account for that propensity more dis- 
tinctly than it would be decent for him 
in speaking of himself. Noman, I believe, 
who has sat in the court where he presides, 
ever brought to the public service a more 
consummate knowledge of all its principles 
and practice—By nature a man of talents, 
from education a scholar, and bred from 
his very youth in the study and experience 
of all its possible transactions, nobody 
could be better qualified to decide in that 
forum with the same rapidity as he did 
the other day here on the subject now 
before us—yet how often does he there 
pause, and 7e-pause, consider, and re- 
consider—and why? From the justest 


and most amiable of all motives—He 
even runs the risk of sometimes appear- 
ing undecided and dilatory, rather than 
mistake the rights of the meanest indivi- 
duals, in the most inconsiderable concerns, 
whose interests are in his hands—How 


to set it aside for the Judge’s misdirection, 
I had to support his opinion in the court 
of King’s-bench. When I had finished 
my argument, he said—I fear, with more 
indulgence than truth,—‘ This case has 
been remarkably well argued; so well, 
indeed, that whilst the learned counsel 
was soppeetng my direction, I began to 
think I had been in the right, whereas I 
never was more mistaken in my life; I 
totally misunderstood the case and mis- 
directed the jury—So there must be a 
new trial and without costs.”—Did this 
lower lord Mansfield? So far from it, 
that, having — myself his first 
opinion was the best, I could not help 
saying at the time, that if I had not been 
convinced of his integrity, I should have 
thought he was practising a fraud to ad- 
vance his reputation. It was, indeed, a 
justice to truth which weak men are afraid 
of on and, therefore, it is so seldom 
made, 
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My lords, in discussing the matters 
now before you for consideration, I can 
offer nothing new to yourlordships. It is 


my intention only to recall what was so- 


convincingly stated to the House by my 
noble friend who sits behind me, in the 
last session.* I had not then considered 
the subject, and was not sure but that I 
might be subject to an undue influence 
from the extraordinary we | and elo- 
quence of the argument, and from the 
wish that my noble friend might be found 
to be in the right; but when I had ma- 
turely considered the authorities he cited, 
I was more and more convinced that the 
were conclusive, and gave notice of this 
bill which it is now my purpose to sup- 
port. 

There are two points for decision quite 
distinct and independent ; first, whether 
as the law stands at present, justices of 
the peace have jurisdiction to commit and 
hold to. bail on the charge of a libel, be- 
fore indictment found. And, secondly, 
whether supposing that jurisdiction exists, 
it should be suffered by parliament to 
continue; and as on both these points I 
am most anxious to obtain a favourable 
hearing, I wish to remove in the outset 
any prejudice that may stand in the way 
of it. Perhaps, then, it may be supposed by 
some, that, by the law I am now proposing, 
I seek to give facility and protection to 
those who make a trade of defaming the 
government of the country ; but I Sead 
myself to show you that the passing it 
will have quite a contrary effect—a cir- 
cumstance which, even of itself, inde- 

endently of the protection of innocence, 
is a powerful recommendation; as I consi- 
der, and always have considered, a sys- 
tematic defamation of public measures and 

ublic men as a very great calamity. 

ibels of that description must always 
more or less exist in a free country, but 
they can only be kept under and rendered 
odious by the determined support in par- 
liament of the acknowledged principles of 
the constitution, and by a liberal, and 
manly confidence in the good sense and 
affections of the people. 

With regard to the first question, viz. 
the jurisdiction of justices to commit, and 
hold to bail on the charge of a libel before 
indictment found, it can of course be 
only supported by force of the common 
law, or by express statute; and in exa- 
mining whether it exists under the com- 


* Earl Grey. See Vol. 36, p. 445. 
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mon law, my noble friend was most cor- 
rect in saying that the common law must 
be found either in the decisions of courts, 
which are the highest evidence of it, or in 
the writings of eminent judges andlawyers, 
whose works are held to be authority; or 
in universal practice, which must be ad- 
mitted, in some cases, to be another evi- 
dence of the law. ‘These are the only 
sources from whence this jurisdiction can 
be derived; because the commission of 
the justices not only does not support it, 
but will be found as we proceed, to be a 
strong presumption against its existence. 
First, then, as to the common law, which 
being the great fountain of all ourliberties 
we ought to be abundantly cautious how 
we suffer it to be adulterated. I have al- 
ways had a feverish jealousy upon this 
subject, and a great horror of that kind of 
law commencing in acknowledged usur- 
pation, but growing up at last into such 
ag by incautious decisions, and neg- 
igence in parliamentary revision, as to 
make it dangerous to root it out without 
the direct authority of a statute—This is 
a subject well worthy of consideration, 
anda reason for putting into some more 
established course of activity our com- 
mittees of Courts of Justice, but particu- 
larly in the House of Lords, the supreme 
court of justice ; because this evil of usur- 
pice has not only corrupted the common 
aw in many instances, but the written 
statutes of the kingdom—common law can 
only be known from customs and decisions 
establishing them; but the written law 
should always speak fur itself. When open 
to two constructions the courts must in- 
deed decide, but when open to one only 
the statute is then a solemn record of the 
law which ought always to be conclusive 
authority in the teeth of any number of 
decisions which may oppose it — What 
greater proof, my lords, need be looked 
for of this tremendous evil than the pre- 
sent state of the laws for the support of the 
oor in this part of the island? In the excel- 
ent report of the committee of the House 
of Commons, (drawn up, I believe, by 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, which entitles him to 
the thanksof the whole public), it is stated 
to be the opinion of that committee (and 
in which they are perfectly well founded), 
that parliament never intended to depart 
from the principle of the statute of Eliza- 
beth for the relief of the impotent poor ; 
yet now, from the entanglement of con- 
flicting and repugnant decisions, without 
any fault in the superior courts, the coun- 
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try is overrun with sturdy, and able bo- 
died beggars, claimingas a right what even 
national charity never warranted nor ought 
to warrant, and 8 millions per annum are 
thus levied upon the people, not half of 
which is authorized by any law whatsoever, 
whilst the condition of the poor themselves 
has been made worse instead of better by 
it, and the morals of the people destroyed. 
In this manner has “« Magna Charta,” and 
more than twenty following statutes de 
tallagio non concedendo been trampled 
upon and set at nought. — 

To bring home this evil of usurpation to 
the very subject before us, even to the 
highest courts in other times, whose deci- 
sions are, however, binding upon usnow,|let 
us hear what was said by lord Camden in 
the case of Entick and Carrington,* well 
styled by my noble friend an immortal judg- 
ment, when the authority of the secretary 
of state, which is now not disputed, was 
confirmed as the law: ‘I am satisfied,” 
said this great judge, * that the secretary 
of state hath assumed this power as a 
transfer, I know not how, of the royal au- 
thority tohimself; and that the Common Law 
of England knows no such magistrate. At 
the same time I declare, wherein my bro- 
thers do all agree with me, that we are 
bound to adhere to the determination of 
the Court in the cases of the queenagainst 
Derby, and the queen against Earbury, 
and that I have no right to overturn 
those decisions, even though it should be 
admitted that the practice which has 
subsisted since the Revolution had been 
erroneous in its commencement.” Now, 
my lords, as lord Camden also declared 
that every lawyer would say that a prac- 
tice since the Revolution could not in it- 
self establish the law, what was it that 
bound this great magistrate and the rest 
ofthe court of Common Pleas to support 
this jurisdiction of the secretary of state. 
—Neither more nor less fettered them 
but those two cases of Derby and Earbury, 
which they could not overturn; but what 
then had those judges to bind them who 
were the authors of those two decisions ? 
What, I repeat, bound them to sanction 
such a jurisdiction? They could not 
have had the same practice to support 
their judgments, nor any former cases to 
fetter them, and must therefore have taken 
- upon themselves, of their own authority, to 
bestow thisjurisdiction uponamagistrate, of 


* See the case of Seizure of Papers 
Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 19, p. 1058. 
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whom thecommon law knew nothing, and 
who could not assume that there was an 
statute to give it countenance. This is 
surely matter deserving the most serious 
consideration of parliament. At the same 
time, and for the reasons given by myno- 
ble friend in the last session, I am not de- 
strous now to strike at this authority, con- 
fined in general to repel dangerous insults 
to the government in troublous times, and 
entrusted only to statesmen in the very 
center of the best legal assistance, 
responsible besides in their high stations 
and characters for the faithful discharge 
ef their duties. 

We ought surely to reflect, my lords, 
from all this, how very important it be- 
comes us in searching for what is law, to 
look back as far as we can to the most 


ancient sources, and of the highest autho- . 


rity, and to be extremely cautious what 
we accept of as the law in departure from 
them. 

My noble friend was, therefore, most 
correct, after showing that the power in 
question was not within either the letter 
or spirit of the commission to the justices, 
to begin as he did with the 4th Institute 
of lord Coke. It will not, 1 presume, be 
contended, that before the time of this 
eminent judge and lawyer, there was an 

ractice of arrests in cases of libel, before 
indictment nora decision of any 
court by which such a jurisdiction can be 
supported, nor any opinion or dictum to 
that effect of any earlier writers of autho- 
rity, much less of such authority as lord 
Coke himself; and your lordships must 
also take notice, that in referring to the 
4th Institute, my noble friend did not 
begin his unanswerable argument with 
the authority of lord Coke, however 
established, but laid the foundation of 
it upon a decision, in which he refers 
to the time of Henry the 8th, to which 
he only gives his own confirmation as 
follows: — [4th Institute p. 177-8.] — 
“ But for the justices of the peace to 
make warrant, upon surmises, for breaking 
the houses of any subjects, te search for 
felons or stolen goods, is against Magna 
Charta: ‘Nec super cum ibimus nec 
‘ super cum mittemus nisi per legale ju- 
‘dicium parium suorum, vel per legem 
‘terre ; and against the statute of the 
42nd Edward 3rd, &c.: and we hold the 
resolution of ihe court, viz. of Brudenell, 
Pollard, Broke, and Fitzherbert, in 14 


Henry 8th, to be law, that a justice of 


peace could not make a warrant to take a 
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man for felony, unless he be indicted 
thereof, and that must be done in open 
session of the peace.” 

My lords, I have looked at this case in 
the Year Book, Hil. Term, 14th of Henry 
Sth, fo. 16, pl. 3, and find from it, “ that 
in an action of false imprisonment, the 
defendant pleaded in justification, that a 
certain justice of the peace directed a 
warrant to him, to take and arrest the 
plaintiff,"—(not for a libel, but for 
felony ),—* force of which he arrested 
him.” It farther appears, that an objec- 
tion was first taken to this plea on colla- 
teral grounds, not material to be stated, 
because one of the judges (Fitzherbert), 
said afterwards, ‘ The plea is not good for 
another cause ; for a justice of the peace 
cannot issue a warrant to apprehend for a 

JSelony, UNLESS THE PARTY BE FIRST IN- 
DICTED; and then Brudenell came into 
court and asked what this case was, and 
it appeared to him that a justice of the 

ce ought not to issue such a warrant 

Jor felony, but he might issue his warrant 
FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE PEACE; 
but yet the bailiff who executed the war- 
rant cannot be punished, &c. &c.”? And 
after the Court were engaged on the con- 
sideration of circumstances attending that 
part of the case, the report goes on to 
state, ‘“ that it made no difference in the 
opinion of the Court, whether it was his 
own bailiff or another, because he was 
a judge of record,” and then adds,—J 
read the very words,—“ And on this day 
Fitzherbert said nothing to the contrary 
of that, as he had done the day before ; 
for on the preceding day his opinion was, 
that inasmuch as the warrant was beyond 
the jurisdiction of the justice himself, (as 
IT WAS ADMITTED BY ALL), the warrant 
was therefore void.” Now, my lords, 
here we have an unanimous judgment of 
the whole Court, in the 14th of Henry the 
8th, that there was at that period no juris- 
diction in justices of the peace to arrest 
even for felony, before indictment found, 
and which judgment, we find by the 4th 
Institute, had the full concurrence and de- 
cided approbation of lord Coke, at the 
distance of ninety years ;—unless, there- 
fore, it can be shown, either that this 
judgment was against former authorities, 
or that other decisions had altered the 
law, before lord Coke’s time, I cannot 
consent to the impeachment of his autho- 
rity by that of any subsequent writers 
whatsoever.—Such writers may be jus- 
tified in speaking of the practice which 
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had altered the law in that particular re- 
spect of felony, as they found it in their 
own times; but unless they eould carry 
that practice back to the time of 
Henry the 8th, or when the 4th Institute 
was written (which I shall show you pre- 
sently they do not), it is impossible to in- 
vade the accuracy of lord Coke. But it 
is not at all necessary to support him, 
though he is borne out by the decision he 
refers to; since, supposing him to be mis- 
taken in the extent to which he carries 
the restraint upon magistrates to arrest 
before indictment even for felony, an 
offence which involves, in most instances, 
a dangerous breach of the peace, avowedly 
within their immediate power and duty to 
restrain, it surely would be most extra- 
vagant and preposterous to maintain, that 
this great lawyer could have possibly de- 
nied this jurisdiction, even in the highest 
offences, if the justices had had a general 
power to arrest before indictment, co-er- 
tensive with their jurisdiction at sessions.— 
I mention this not at all to defend lord 
Coke, but to protect the king’s subjects 
against arbitrary law-making, and to in- 
spire due caution in construing the works 
of subsequent authors when they question 
the accuracy of this greatest authority in 
our law. 

Proceeding chronologically, the author 
who follows next, in point of time, is lord 
chief justice Hale; and if this eminent 
writer had, in his Pleas of the Crown, ex- 
— his surprise that lord Coke should 

ave thus questioned the power of justices 
to arrest even in felony before indictment, 
when it was clear they might hold to bail 
in all cases where they had jurisdiction at 
sessions ; and if he had found decisions and 
universal practice, or even universal prac- 
tice alone supporting this doctrine—I 
should have been unable to contend against 
such united evidence of the law; but if 
lord Hale had held any such opinion, how 
easy would it have been, even in a single 
sentence, tohave expressed it, instead of 
using the language which I shall now bring 
before you in his own words :— 

“ Justices of the peace may also issue 
their warrants, within the precincts of 
their commission, for apprehending per- 
sons charged with crimes within the cog- 
nizance of the sessions of the peace, and 
bind them over to appear at the sessions, 
and this though the party. be not yet in- 
dicted : and therefore the opinion of my lord 


Coke is TOO STRAIT-LACED in THIS CASE; 


and, if it should be received, would ob- 
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struct the peace and good order ‘of the 
kingdom.” Hale P. C. Vol. 2, p. 108. 
In what case, my lords—in felony only 
—for lord Coke was writing of féluny, as 
Hale himself was; and if Hale had thought 
(as I have this moment observed to you), 
thata single magistrate might arrest before 
indictment in all cases within the jurisdic- 
tion of the sessions, he would not surely 
have said that lord Coke was “too strait- 


laced in that particular case,?? but that he | 


was totally mistaken throughout. 

But the obvious construction which I 
have put upon this passage, derives force 
from the rest of lord Hale’s writings on 
the same subject; because in the same 
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confined the power of justices to commit 
felons before indictment, and that a justice 
of the peace might make a warrant as well 
in felony as of the peace But what the 
same great author goes on to say, in only 
three pages forward, puts it wholly and 
absolutely out of the question that he 
meant by the passage in page 108, to 
maintain the power of arresting before 
indictment in all cases, though not of the 
PEACE, if within the cognizance of ses- 


| sions ; because im page 112, he says, “ but 


|whether, generally, a justice of peace, 


| out of sessions, can issue a warrant to ap- 


book, and even in the page that follows— | 
{p- 109],—he says, ‘a justice of peace | 
hath the power to issue a warrant to appre- 


hend a person accused of felony, though | 
| nor decent, in construing the works of so 


not yet indicted.” It is clear, if a FELONY 
were committed or suspected, a man may 


be arrested by the party that knows, or | 


upon probable grounds suspects him as 
the felon, or by a constable upon com- 
plaint, or hue and cry—let a man /ook 
upon all the acts of parliament that have 


the power of justices of peace to convene and 
commit FELONS before indictment is al- 


prehend persons offending against a penal 
law, though within their engnizance, and to 
bind thein over to sessions, or, in default 
thereof, to commit them, and this before 
indictment found, seems doubtful.” 

Now surely, my lords, it is neither fair, 


truly great a man as lord Hale, to assert 
that he intended, in page 108, to support 
a power of arrest before indictment by 
justices in a// cases within the jurisdiction’ 
of sessions, when in three pages afterwards, 


we find him declaring it to be doubtful.— 
been down to this day, he shall find, that | 
way to hide by its lustre a stupid and pal- 


lowed. Yea, or for suspicion of felony; : 
so that the imprisonment before indict- 
, authors, in compleat ridicule and disgrace. 


ment is surely lawful, and not within the 
restraint of Magna Charta; and, if so, 
then surely the arrest is much more law- 
ful.”—** He may also issue a warrant on 
suspicion’of felony, though the original 
suspicion be not in himselt.”—« A justice 
of peace may make a warrant as well in 
case of felony as of the PEACE, to bring 
the party before himself,”—* or before any 
of his majesty’s justices of peace,”—* or 
before hiniself and any of his majesty’s 
justices of peace.” 

Now it appears to me, my lords, to be 
quite impossible that lord Hale should be 
thus labouring to question, lord Coke’s 
opinion, that an arrest even for felony 
before indictment was contrary to Magna 
Charta, if he could have maintained that 
such arrests were justified by either deci- 
sion or practice, in all cases within the cog- 
nizance of ‘the sessions ; and if he had in- 
tended to convey such opinion by what 
he had before written in page 108 (as I 
have read it to you), why did he, in the 
very page after it, narrow and ‘qualify the 
proposition. he had before laid down uni- 
versally, by speaking onty of felony, and 
by saying, that all acts of parliament 

(VOL. XXXVIIL.) 


A great name may certainly go a great 


pable blunder ; but such an inconsistency 
in Hawkins, or in any such writers who 
followed him, would involve them, as 


But I cannot possibly impute sach incon- 
sistency to lord Hale.—No man, my lords, 
who only kept himself awake when he was’ 
writing upon avy subject, could first lay 
down a_ universal proposition as truth, 
and then, after qualifying and narrowing’ 
it by expressions inconsistent with it, 
conclude by saying it was doubtful—and 
not merely doubtful—for lord Hale follows’ 
up this declaration by an almost unan- 
swerable reason against it: “ These things 


seem to make against it; first, because. 


some acts of parliament do particularly 
and expressly authorize them to it, whick 
they would not have done if it had been’ 
otherwise lawful.” 

Certainly not, my lords. Who can 
differ from lord’ Hale ?—Such conduct in 
parliament would be destructive of allé 
clearness and certainty in the law; and 
lord Hale's high authority in this very case 
is most strikingly illustrated by the act of 
the 48th of the king, chap. 58—which 
gave to the judges of the court of King’s 


Bench, and ¢6 none but them, the power .of 


arresting for a libel, not upon the informa- 
tion of any privaté man, but upon that of 
(4 A) 
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the attorney-general only, although it is 
now asserted, and upon the high autho- 
rity of my noble and learned friend upon 
the woolsack, that when this statute was 
passed, there already existed a clear set- 
ted authority in all justices of the peace 
to arrest before indictment in every case 
of libel, and upon the information of any 
person whatsoever; so that according to 
this doctrine, this statute gave to the 
judges of the court of King’s Beach— 
already. justices of the er throughout the 
whole reqlm,—even less authority than 
they had without it, since it bestowed the 


power only after an information filed by | 
the attorney-general on the records of | 


their own court. 
But I shall pass. this statute by for the 
present, as I shall have occasion to return 


to it when we examine the practice as it | 
has been returned to the House, under the | 


order made on my motion in the last ses- 
sion of parliament. I ought not, however, 
to omit that lord Hale gives another reason 
spies the truth of that very proposition 
which he is supposed, in page 108, to 
have before universally laid down—viz. 
that “in many penal actions over which 
the sessions have jurisdiction, though the 
party were indicted, or an information 
preferred, yet the capias was not the first 
process, but a venire facias and distringas ; 
and, in cases of information, no process of 
outlawry at all [8 Hen. 6, 9 B.], until 
the statute of 21 Jas. 1, cap. 4 gave pro- 
cess of outlawry in actions popular, as in 
actions of trespass vi et armis.” 

Here then, my lords, is another express 
exception, upon lord Hale’s own authority, 
to that universal proposition which he is 
supposed to have himself laid down, be- 
cause in these last cases, though cogniz- 
able at sessions, no arrest could take place 
even after indictment, till after a venire 
Jfacias and distringas had been issued and 
seturned. 

Having furnished all that is to be found 
in lord Hale upon this subject, and having 
shown that he never supported the pro- 
position contended for, viz. a jurisdiction 
in justices to arrest before indictment, in 
all cases within their jurisdiction at ses- 
sions, it may be now asked, what is the 
proposition I conceive him to have laid 
down?—To which I answer, that he 
meant that justices might arrest for felony, 
notwithstanding the authority of lord 
Coke, and in all misdemeanors against 
the peace, which are peculiarly within 
their jurisdiction as conservators; and he 
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appeals to universal practice in support of 
this alteration in the law, maintaining, 
with great reason, that the peace and good 
order of the kingdom might otherwise be 
obstructed—But this opinion does not 
comprehend Libels; first, because the 
universal practice which is stated by this 
great judge as the only support of the 
jurisdiction will be found to be wanting ; 
and secondly, because a libel is not a 
breach of the peace, requiring this 
diate restraint and surety. Lord Camden, 
in delivering the judgment of the Common 
Pleas in Wilkes’s case, having expressly 
said—‘ I cannot find that a libeller waa 
ever bound to find surety for the peace 
in any book whatsoever, except in the 
case of the Seven Bishops, where three 
judges held that it was required in the 
case of a libel; but judge Powell, the onl 
honest man of the four judges, dissented ; 
and I am bold to be of his opinion, and 
to say that case is NOT LAw.” 

The next authority which my noble 
friend referred to, was, Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins, treating also of FELONY ; and unless 
this Arcs author had professed to 
differ from lord Hale, or had made use of 
expressions inconsistent with the passages 
I have appealed to, he must surely be 
taken to agree with him ; and, therefore, 
if my noble friend was right in the con- 
straction I have put upon Hale’s Pleas of 
the Crown ; they must apply equally to 
those of Hawkins also. But it is better 
to give you his very words:—‘* Any jus- 
tice of the peace may commit in cases of 
treason, felony, or premunire, or any other 
offence against the peace.” This is undoubt- 
edly true, and what I have already ad- 
mitted to be so; but what immediately 
follows, so far differs from lord Hale, that 
it contains a distinct admission that lord 
Coke was in the right in supporting the 
decision in Henry the 8th’s time, although 
constant and untversal practice had after- 
wards altered the law.—The words of 
Hawkins are—“ anciently, no one justice 
ever could make out a warrant for an 
offence cognizable by a sessions of two or 
more justices, CONSTANT AND UNIVER- 
SAL PRACTICE appears to have altered 
the law in this particular: the practice of 
justices is now also become law, in grant~ 
ing a warrant for the apprehension of any 

rson, upon strong grounds of suspicion, 
ora felony, or other misdemeanor, be- 
fore indictment found.” ; 

What, then, is the true construction of 
these words “upon strong grounds of 
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suspicion of felony, or other misdemea- 
nor ;"? undoubtedly misdemeanors AGAINST 
THE PEACE, in which constant and uni- 
versal practice had countenanced arrests 
even before indictment, though con- 
trary to the ancient law, which Hawkins 
himself had distinctly admitted; since he 
does not venture to consider this juris- 
diction even as aright, very properly con- 
cluding with the following most salutary 
advice, which I wish, my lords, had been 
‘duly considered by my noble friend, the 
secretary of state, and by the House 
which sanctioned his Circular Letter to 
the Justices :— Yet as justices of the 
peace claim this power rather by con- 
NIVANCE than any express warrant of 
daw ; and since the undue execution of it 
may prove highly prejudicial to the re- 
putation as well as the liberty of the party, 
@ justice of peace cannot well be too 
tender in his proceedings of this kind,” &c. 

Now, since Hawkins, my lords, was re- 
lied _ as an authority against my noble 
friend in the last session, it would have 
deen well if this important part of his book 
had been relied on also; as much evil 
might have been avoided by suggesting 
the propriety of reserve and caution to 
the magistrates, instead of hallooing them 
on to the most rash and indiscriminate 
exercise of a jurisdiction which had thus 
been admitted to be so dangerous and so 
doubtful; an admission, the truth of 
which has been but too well established 
by the unheard-of outrages so universally 
complained of ;—I say unheard-of, not 
only from their comparative enormity, 


‘but because you have refused to hear and | 


to redress them. 

If we look, my lords, to the authority 
of lord chief justice Holt, which my noble 
friend also appealed to, we shall be still 
more convinced, that the construction I 
have put upon the writings of Hale and 
Hawkins is the correct one, and that the 
authority to arrest before indictment was 
a branch of the common law for the con- 
servation of the peace, which, though for 
a long time checked in its exercise by the 
fear of arbitrary power and the genuine 
love of liberty, had settled at last into 
universal practice IN ALL MISDEMEANORS 
AGAINST THE PEACE; and that it can- 
not therefore be sustained farther than 
that principle, and universal practice will 
Support it. 

ord Chief Justice Holt, in 5th Modern 
Reports, p. 80, says “« Why should not a 
secretary of state have — by law to 
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make commitments? Pray what autho- 
rity has a justice of peace to commit in 
cases of high treason? It is not given him 
by any statute; and truly I cannot tell 
from whence he derives such an authority, 
unless it be by virtue of the old common 
law, which doth authorize conservators of 
the peace to commit in such cases. M 
lord Coke doth seem to intimate, that a 
man could not be committed till he was 
indicted ; but certainly that is a mistake, 
Sor the constant practice is otherwise.” 

Surely, my lords, this is an express ad- 
mission, that the power of justices, in this 
respect, 7s a branch onty of the conservation 
of the peace, and that it cannot be justified 
beyond the extent of that constant prac- 
tice which is solely appealed to for its sup- 

ort; except in that recognition by par- 
Rement which he afterwards mentions, 
and which, it is known to every attorney's 
clerk, applies to felonies only. 

And “this opinion seems to be agree- 
able to constant practice, especially since 
the statutes of the Ist and 2nd Philip and 
Mary, cap. 13, and the 2nd and 3rd Philip 
and Mary, cap. 10, which, directing jus- 
tices of peace to proceed in this manner 
against persons brought before them for 
FELONY, seem to give them a discretion- 
ary power of proceeding against persons 
accused of the above-mentioned offences.” 

The words “ above-mentioned offences” 
appear to me to be another confirmation 
of my construction; as such words could 
not have been correctly used in support 


| of a universal proposition comprehending 


ALL MISDEMEANORS. 

Having now, my lords, supported the 
argument of my noble friend in the last 
session of parliament, by the express de- 
cision of a court in Henry 8th’s time, 
which I must hear contradicted by some 
other decision of equal authority before 
I can consent to abandon it, and there 
being not one syllable to be found in any 
author whatsoever to extend any depar- 
ture from this admitted law, farther than 
constant and universal practice will supe 
port it; let us now see whether it can be 
shown by evidence to apply to charges of 
libel, which are not, and must now be ad- 
mitted mever to have been at any time 
breaches of the peace. 

Being well aware, therefore, that the 
real state and extent of this practice could 
not but become a most material conside- 
tion in examining what is the law, and 
in judging also of the expediency of the 


bill I intended to propose to you, I made 
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a motion on the 23rd of May in the last 
session, upon which your lordships were 
pleased to make the following order, 
which was duly served upon all whose 
duty it was to bring before you the 
only correct materials for judgment :— 
*¢ Ordered, that there be laid before this 
House an account of the number of re- 
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But, is this practice, such as it appears 
upon this solitary return, to be considered 
as matter of fact, or to be pronounced to 
constitute law? Is it matter of evidence 
ouly, as your lordships have properly con- 
sidered it by directing the returns to be 
made to you in order to decide that ques- 
tion, or are the judges to assume this 


cognizances since the year 1640, condi-} practice as the sole foundation of a legal 
tioned for the appearance of any persons | judgment? and if they cannot so deal 
in the court of King’s-bench, at the as-| with it, upon what authority shall they de- 
sizes, or at the general quarter sessions of | clare the ancient law as distinctly admitted 
the peace, to answer to such matters as} by Hawkins to be superseded and repeal- 


should be objected against them, against | ed? These, my lords, appear to me to 


which persons, after the giving of such | 
recognizances, prosecutions by informa- | 
tion or indictment for libel have been in- | 
stituted, specifying the dates of such re- | 
cognizances, by what magistrates the 
same were taken, and specifying by name | 
the parties giving the same.” 

‘To this order, my lords, which had for | 
its object to bring before you every case, | 
throughout all England, ot arrests by jus- | 
tices upon charges of libel, and of bail! 
taken by them to answer to indictments, 

either at the assizes or the general quarter | 
sessions of the peace, since the year | 
1640, a period of neatly 200 years,—To | 
this order not one instance has been ree} 
turned, except in London and Westmins- | 
‘ter, which I shall presently speak of; yet 
constant and universal practice will, I have | 
no doubt, be nevertheless contended for, , 
upon the authority of the only return 
which my motion produced, viz. many in- 
stances of arrests by justices in the reigns 
of queen Anneand of George Ist and 2od, 
in London and Westminster, intermixed 
with similar ones by secretaries of state, 
and of recognizances taken by them to 
answer ez officio informations which were 
afterwards tiled against the partics; but it 
is remarkable, that after the canvassing of 
this power even in the secretary of state, 
very few instances are to be found ; there 
being indeed three only in the three first 
years ofhis present majesty and none besides, 
until the 43rd, and three only afterwards. 
Can this, my lords,—I boldly ask this plain 
question,—can this be sufficient in itself, 
without a single instance in any other 
counties throughout all England? Can 
this, I repeat once again, be sufficient to 
establish a constant and universal prac- 
lice, and of strength sufficient to extin- 


guish the ancient and otherwise admitted 
Jaw of the laud, although lord Camden 
declared, that a practice since the Revo- 
Jution and without intermission, would not 
be sufficient. 


be deeply important questions, which have 
not yet been decided even by this House, 
as my noble friend in the last session, 
though he proved what the law was by his 
unanswered, and I believe unanswerable 
argument, only moved for the production 
of the case submitted by the secretary of 
state to the law officers of the Crown, 
But what, in my opinion, is quite decisive 
upon the question of practice, and its just 
operation in point of law, is, the act which 
I have already mentioned of the 48th of 
the king. Iam ready to admit that very 
iil considered and unnecessary acts of par- 
liament are but too often to be found 
amongst our statutes; but under what cir- 
cumstances, my lords, and by whom was 
this act introduced? If at that time, this 
power in the justices was taken to be sete 
tled, the act was useless, as the prac- 
tice in London and Westminster, such as 
it appears upon the only return before 
us, had not then been questioned, and igno- 
rance of the law and practice of the courts 
will hardly be imputed to lord chief justice 
Gibbs, who when attorney-general brought 
in the bill. Nobody can be better ac- 
quainted than myself with his ability and 
learning in the profession, having proved 
them both by being often opposed to him, 
and by his frequent and able assistance. 
His general knowledge is unquestionable, 
but not more so than his accuracy and 
precision in the most technical branches 
of the law. Can I believe, then, if the 
justices of the peace had had this jurisdic- 
tion from universal practice, upheld b 
universal opinion in the profession, whic 
is but another name for universal law, that 
this able, acute, and active minded lawyer 
did not know it; and, if he did know it, 
is it credible that, instead of acting upon 
it, either through the ordinary magistrates, 
| or by the judges, who are justices of the 
| peace over all England, in whose court 
“he had filed his informations, he should 
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have passed an act of parliament to arm 
them with a less authority than even the 
ordinary justices (hundreds in number 
within the bills of mortality) had possess- 
ed and exercised before? This, my lords, 
would be such a supreme unexampled ig- 
norance of law, that if I had the vision of 
an angel imputing it to my Jearned friend, 
the chief justice, though I should not cer- 
tainly dispute an angel’s truth and autho- 
rity, yet 1 sould say with lord Stafford, 
on his impeachment in this place, that he 
must be some fallen angel, and would 
never ascend to heaven more. 

After all this, my lords, have I not a 
‘right to say, that even if my noble friend’s 
proposition in the last session, which is 
the foundation of the bill now before you, 
may not (through my defect) be clearly 
supported and established to-day, yet that 
the truth of the preamble cannot at least 
be disputed, which only asserts, that 
doubts have arisen concerning it. For my 
own part, my lords, I am far trom wishing 
to press myself upon the House as an au- 
thority, though I stood in my place in 
Westminster Hall for a very long time; 
but although I have turned my mind of 
Jate to other subjects, yet, as I am not 
superanouated, the first principles of the 
law can hardly be blotted out of it; and 
my doubts on the subject have only arisen 
from the just respect which I ought to 
have for the opinions of my noble and 
learned friends on a former occasion, 
though supported by no authorities but 
their own. 

I come now, my lords, to the second 
question, by far the most important, and 
which lies within a very narrow compass— 
viz. Whether, supposing the justices of 
the peace to have obtained, through prac- 
tice, the jurisdiction contended tor, you 
can now suffer it to continue, after having 
passed the Declaratory Libel act of the 
31st of the king, which I hope wil! carry 
down throughout all ages the title of Mr. 
Fox’s act? Before this excellent statute, 
it may be safely admitted that there was 
a long usurped rule of law, which, if it 
did not vindicate, might at least in some 
measure account for a similar usurpation 
by the lower magistrates of the jurisdic- 
tion now in question. Before this declara- 
tory statute, what writing amounted to a 
libel when its meaning, if ambiguous, had 
been submitted to a jury, by innuendos, 
and éstablished by their verdict, was held 
to be a pure unmixed question of law, and 
ever which the jury had no jurisdiction 
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whatsoever. Whilst this, therefore, con- 
tinued to be submitted to as law, there 
was certainly, in every case of libel, as in 
other criminal offences, a legal corpus de-- 
licti, the existence of which, being for the 
superior judges in all cases to decide by 
a legal judgment, the lower magistrates 
might naturally enough assume the infe- 
rior province of granting their warrants 
upon their own judgments also over libel ; 
but when this jurisdiction in the judges 
was declared by the Libel act to have been 
from the very beginning an usurpation by 
the superior courts, surely any similar 
usurpation of the lower magistrates, sup- 
posing it for that, or for any other cause 
to have existed, must upon principle have 
fallen to the ground also. 


The intention of the legislature in’ 


passing the Libel act has frequently been 
misrepresented ; it is true, indeed, that it 
intended to assimilate the trial of a libel to 
other criminal trials; but the cause of that 
enactment, and the total alteration it was 
intended to produce, have been altogether 
misunderstood.—The case of a libel differs 
materially from that of any other offence. 
In indictments for treason, felony, and all 
misdemeanors, the crime is only charged 
generally upon the record, and is brought 
home by evidence to the party accused ; 
the judge of course applying the law in 
his charge to the jury to the facts which 
upon the evidence they shall believe to 
exist; but in every indictment for a libel 
THE WHOLE CRIME always did, and still 
must appear upon the face of the record, as 
lawyers term it; and if the judges, there- 
fore, had been right in considering that 
the criminality or innocence of a writing, 
was an abstract question of law for their 
legal judgment, their conduct in reserving 
it for the consideration of the Court, and 
shutting out the jurisdiction of the jury 
over it was manifestly correct, and the 
libel act was a dangerous subversion of 
our legal constitution. always agreed 
with lord Mansfield when he told the jury 
before the Libel act, that they were not to 
decide the law, 1 only denied that what 
was a libel was an unmixed legal question. 
—Tuat was the only matter in contest 
between the courts before the Libel act 
and myself, who never would submit to it, 
when others had been tired out and given 
the controversy up: this, my lords, was the 
only error in the judges which parliament 
intended to correct. 

It has been said also, but from an equal 
mistake of the true principle of the Libel 
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act, that the change it made in the law 
was only to let in the question of intention 
to the jury ; but this would have had but a 
very rare application, if what writing was a 
libel had continued to be a pure question of 
law; because when an act has been 
committed and defined clearly to be cri- 
minal, the intention cannot very often be 
left to the jury with any other direction 
from the judge, but that he who committed 
it is guilty, if he calls no witnesses to 
rebut the legal presumption of his guilt ;— 
and for this plain reason: I never denied 
that if libel or no libel were a question of 
law for the judges, the criminal intention 
of the author or publisher if he called no 
witnesses, and could show nothing tn his de- 
JSence, was an inference of reason and com- 
mon sense, and therefore an inference of 
law, if the judges had a right to pronounce 
the matter written and published to have 
been acrime. This was the sole difference 
of opinion; and the error on the part of the 
éourts, which parliament intended to cor- 
rect was, their pronouncing the question 
of libel to be a question of Jaw. No man, 
I am sure, can respect the learning and 
ry A of the superior judges more 
than I do, or who held in higher reverence 
and admiration that illustrious magistrate, 
lord Mansfield ; but nevertheless no error, 
in my opinion, was ever so great or so 
palpable as that which he sanctioned in 
other judges who had gone before him. 
The people of this country, my lords, 
have not only a right, but a duty cast upon 
them to examine the principles and the 
acts of their government ; and it is there- 
fore preposterous to consider that the 
quality of all writings, though upon ge- 
heral subjects, can be unmixed questions 
of law. The analogies of law have un- 
doubtedly a material application, and it 
was therefore declared by the Libel act, 
to be within the province of the judge to 
advise the jury as in other cases; but if 
rliament had intended that what was a 
ibel was to continue to be a mere matter 
of law, it never could have directed the 
jedge to deliver his opinion to the jury, 
when the question was patent upon the 
record, which in other cases it is not; and 
I never could have possibly given my con- 
sent, as a member of parliament, thus to 
disturb and distort the general practice of 
the courts, so absolutely essential to the 
support of our legal constitution. 
The words of lord chief justice Eyre in 
his charge to the grand jury upon the State 


Trials, apply strongly to elucidate the | 
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true principle of the Libel act. That 
learned judge, though the treasons that 
were to be brought before the special 
commission were principally to be esta- 
blished by writings concerning govern- 
ment, manifesting their traitorous inten- 
tions, did not overshadow the free principle 
which was the very foundation of the Libel 
act, but satd—I read from the charge as 
it was published by the consent of the 
court—* All men may—nay all men must 
(if they possess the faculty of yore 
reason upon every thing which sufficient 
interests them to become objects of their 
attention, and amongst the objects of the 
attention of freemen, the principles of 
government, and, aboveall, theconstitution 
of the government under which they live, 
will naturally engage their attention, and 
promote speculation.—The power of com- 
municating thoughts and opinions is the 
gift of Gop, and the freedom of it is the 
scource of all science, and therefore it 
seems to follow that human laws ought 
not, nay CANNOT interpose to prevent the 
communications and opinions of voluntary 
assemblies of men.” 

Now, consistently with this excellent 
doctrine, what can be more absurd than 
to consider the due exercise of this right, | 
or rather of this duty, in a free country 
to be an unmixed question of law for the 
determination of judges appointed by 
the Crown; but admitting their integrity 
and independence, what books could they 
look to for authority? What decisions 
were to govern them? Yet by looking 
into the case of the dean of St. Asaph, 
where the doctrine was so sifted to the 
bottom as to make all other references 
rer it will be seen that the 
judges had maintained this absurdity in 
such a series of undisturbed judgments, 
that my keeping up the objection to it 
when every body else had given it up as 
hopeless and useless, was considered to be 

erverse, obstinate, and absurd; as your 
Jordships shall now see by referring to lord 
Mansfield’s reasons for discharging the 
rule I had obtained for questioning the 
legality of Mr. Justice Buller’s directions 
to the juty, who declared that after the 
publication of any writing was established, 
and its meaning agreed to by the jury, they 
had nothing farther to decide, ss crimi- 
nality or innocence being matter of law for 
the Court. 

Lord Mansfield said : *—“ It is objected 


* See Howell's State Trials, Vol. 21, 
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that the judge did not give his own opi- 
nion, whether the writing was a libel or 
seditious, or criminal.—That he told the 
jury they ought to leave that question 
upon the record to the Court, if they had 
no doubt of the meaning of the publica- 
tion, and that he did not leave the de- 
fendant’s intent to the jury. The answer 
to these objections is, that by the constitu- 
tion, the jury ought not to decide the ques- 
tion of law, whether such a writing of such 
@ meaning, published without a lawful ex- 
cuse, be criminal, and it is therefore the 
duty of the judges to advise the jury to 
separate the question of fact from the 

uestion of law ; and as they ought not to 
the law, and the remains 
upon the record, the judge is not called 
upon to tell them his opinion. 

‘¢ It is almost peculiar to the form of a 
prosecution for a libel, that the question 
of law remains entirely for the Court upon 
the record ; therefore when the jury have 
been satisfied as to every fact within their 
province to find, they have been advised 
to find the defendants guilty. 

* All these three objections have arisen 
upon every trial since the Revolution, now 
near one hundred years ago.—In eve 
reign there have been several defended 
with all the acrimony of party animo- 
sity, and a spirit ready to combat ever 
point, and to admit nothing.— During all 
this time, as far as it can be traced, one 

"may venture to say, that the direction of 
every judge has been consonant to the 
doctrine of Mr. Justice Buller, and no 
counsel has complained of it by any appli- 
eation to the Court.” 

Lord Mansfield then, after instancing 
many trials in the reign of queen Anne, 
and of Geo. lst and 2nd, proceeded to 
state his own practice for many years, 
saying: 

“In the ye 1756, I came into the 
office I now hold.-Upon the first prose- 
cution for a libel which stood in my paper, 
I think it was in the case of the King v. 
Shebbeare, I made up my mind as to the 
direction I ought to give; I have uni- 
formly given the same in all, almost in the 
same form of words: no counsel ever 
complained of it to the Court. Upon 
every defendant being brought up for 
judgment, I have always stated the direc- 
tion I gave, and the Court has always 
assented to it. Such a judicial practice 
since the Revolution is not to be shaken 
by arguments of general theory and 
Popular declamation. The constitution 


[hog 
trusts, that under the direction of a judge, 
they will not usurp a jurisdiction which ig 
not their province, They do not know, 
and are not presumed to know the law, 
and they are not sworn to decide the law. 
If it appears upon the record, they ought 
to leave it there ; but upon the reason of 
the thing, and the eternal principles of 
justice, the jury ought not to assume the 
jurisdiction of the law.” It would weary 
the House without use, to follow lord 
Mansfield throughout ; as the whole judg 
ment went only to declare, that the crimi- 
nal or innocent quality of any writing, 
(the meaning of it being established), was 
a clear, unmixed question of Jaw for the 
Court; the intention being (as it would 
indeed be tf the premises were admitted), 
an inference of law also, when the de- 
fendant called no witnesses to rebut it by 
evidence. 

Now the whole of this doctrine being 
quite correct and legal, if libel or no libel 
had been a question of law, I have a right 
therefore to maintain, that the Libel act 
which overthrew it did in fact declare and 
enact, that tt was not so; and conse 
quently from that yous there was ne 
longer in the case of a libel that definable 
co delicti, on which a Court could act 
of itself, and cuveegunney none on which 
a lower magistrate could safely proceed, 
until a grand jury had sanctioned a come 
mitment by the finding of an indictment, 
The passing of Mr. Fox's act may there- 
fore be considered as the true era of the 
of the press in England, and with- 
out which liberty, no other freedom, though 
supported by a thousand statutes, could be 
secured, Public opinion from that hour 
became public law, since juries, taken ine 
differently from the great body of the 
people, can have no other rule for deciding 
whether any writing (not being slander 
upon an individual) ought to be regarded 
as a crime; and if juries, and not judges 
are now invested with that jurisdiction, 
can any thing be more obvious than that 
the finding of an indictment by a grand 
jury ought now to be the first process im 
such a case, My noble friend, therefore, 
is entitled to the thanks of the whole 
country for having brought this subject 
before you; because if this power of 


arrest by justices is still suffered to con- 
tinue, THE LIBEL ACT MAY BE CAST 
INTO THE FIRE.—No man respects the 
magistrates of England more than I do, 
nor is more ready to acknowledge the 
great obligations we are under to them 
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for their unpaid and often painfully 
laborious service; but I am certain that 
the jurisdiction which I seek to take away, 
if it shall be found by your lordships 
to exist, is one they would be happy 
to surrender. I have conversed with 
many of the most intelligent amongst 
them, and never found any difference of 
opinion upon the subject. 

Having already shown to your lord- 
ships, by reference to the only return 
which has been made to the House, of 
this practice, that until the activity of the 
magistrates was suddenly excited by the 
late circular letter, not one instance was to 
be found in any county in England of any 
arrest on the charge of a libel before in- 
dictment found, and none in London or 
Westminster, but previous to ez officio in- 
formations in the court of King’s-bench. 

Let us now examine whether any evils 
have followed from encouraging this de- 
parture from the ancient law, or any ad- 
vantage has been derived from it. It 
would be painful to detail the many in- 
stances of malicious injustice I have heard 
of—The case of Mr. Wright, as formerly 
stated by my noble friend, who was ar- 
rested for his sermon, will be long remem- 
bered as a disgusting proof of so dan- 
gerous a jurisdiction, As well, indeed, 
might any of the reverend lords opposite, 
be indicted for reading that sublime 
chapter in St. Paul to the Corinthians, in 
the funeral service of our church; but 
under this unexampled excitation, men 
have not only been obliged to find bail to 
answer the most unfounded accusations, 
but have been loaded with chains, and 
confined in dungeons with convicted felons: 
the case brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr. Bennet cannot be con- 
troverted, nor that of Scholes the pub- 
lican,* which I give credit to upon the 
most respectabie authority, who imme- 
diately after denouncing the atrocities of 
Oliver in an affidavit sworn before Mr, 
Heywood, a most respectable magistrate 
in Lancashire, was arrested by a warrant 
of the secretary of state, and after a long, 


ignominious confinement, was at last dis- | 


charged without trial; and many similar 
impositions have been practiced upon ma- 


principle of our free constitution, let us 
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it any additional security or respect— 
Quite the contrary. My lords, it ren- 
dered it odious, and had thereby a mani- 
fest tendency to disturb the impartial ad. 
ministration of justice. When these vio- 
lent proceedings were resorted to and 
sanctioned in both Houses of Parliament, 
was the real object of them faithfully and 
sincerely stated? Was danger to religion 
and morals from blasphemous parodies, 
the real evil intended to be beat down, of 
was it because they were prophanations of 
scripture as an artful instrument for de- 
Saming the government? Why, then, was 
not this intelligible principle avowed and 
acted upon? It was well said by Gama- 
liel, a Jewish lawyer, as appears in the 
Acts of the Apostles, when they were per- 
secuted in Jerusalem—* Let these men 
alone: if what they do is from man it 
cannot stand, and if from God you can- 
not hurt them.” Nothing could be more 
true. The government of Gop, and the 
sacred truths which support it, cannot be 
undermined or overthrown; but the go- 
vernment of MAN must be supported, or 
it will fall. Yet his majesty’s ministers 
reversed this doctrine by the late prose- 
cutions. They sought to bolster ‘up by 
them the sacred writings which needed no 
support from them, but took no'kind of 
care of themselves. One of the parodies 
held up the parliament as constituted by 
law as the vilest, most corrupt, and worth- 
less of all assemblies of men; yet the 
juries were never asked on that account 
to consider the writing as a libel, nor 
was there in the first information even a 
charge to haye supported such a verdict. 
No mancan hold in higher detestation than 
I do any irreverence to the sacred scrip* 
tures, nor to the sublime offices of our 
church, whichare built upon themthrough- 
out; but unless the law had declared such 
publications to be specifically libels, it 
became difficult to maintain an intention 
to ridicule them, when the obvious and 
intention was, to ridicule the po- 

itical state. So that instead of any se- 


curity having been derived to authority 
from those unsuccessful prosecutions, a 
sort of licence has been held out by his 
majesty’s ministers for the most unquali- 
gistrates of the most humane dispositions. | fied invectives against the government, as 

Now to allow for those individual suf- | the juries were never asked on that account 
ferings, and this total contempt of every | to condemn them. 


It has been by no means my intention, 


see whether government has derived from by these observations, to try the causes 


* See Vol. 37, p. 458. 
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over again, to which I have alluded. I 
formerly said to your lordships in thia 
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place, on the same subject, that we had 
no right to bring the merits of any trials 
before us for examination; and that in the 
absence of evidence, which we have no 
jurisdiction to call for, Omnia presumuntur 
rite acta ; but, at the same time, I have 
no difficulty in saying, as a general obser- 
vation, that I consider systematic and 
indecent attacks upon parliament and the 
administration of government or law as 
_gteat evils and calamities. All abuses 
“may be exposed, and all the principles of 
our constitution vindicated, without even 
the risk of the author’s being questioned 
as criminal. Libels, however, of this 
description have always existed, and ever 
must, more or less, in a free country; 
but the surest way to put them down in 
England is, to render them odious and 
disgusting to an enlightened and affec- 
tionate people, by constantly adhering to 
the free principles of our constitution. 
Confide, my lords, in the people, and 
they will make the return of a correspond- 
ing confidence. Yourlordships may very 


probably think the illustration of this truth 
which I cannot help at this moment having 
resort to, is a very strange one; but we 
are apt to take up our analogies and the 
expressions of our opinions and feelings 


from the objects in which we are most 
frequently engaged. Driven out as I 
have been, my lords, from the’ paradise 
of the Jaw, and sent to till the common 
ground, I would liken this condition of a 
government to a late one of my own. 
Having engaged a celebrated drainer to 
lay dry apart of my estate, and being 
alarmed at seeing the water oozing out in 
every direction, I asked him if he thought 
he could remove it, except at an expense 
beyond the value of the land? His an- 
swer was, “ Certainly not, when once 


the water finds its way here; but I can 
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reason of all this, my lords, is most obvious ; 
when the multitude find by the systematic 
invasion of their liberties, that the present 
form and constitution of parliament have 
been no protection to them, they mis- 
takenly, but honestly, resort to visionary 
theories, though never, in my opinion, 
capable of being realized into a wise and 
racticable system, because all reformation 
a been refused-—This, my lords, is the 
unquestionable origin of all the proceedin 
which have alarmed you. As far as minis- 
ters have fallen short of the true principles 
of our government on the one hand, the dis- 
appointed multitudehave gone as far wrong 
on the other, and nothing will ever bring _ 
them back and give a real and permanent 
security to the excellent establishments 
of our country, but by giving the full 
benefit of them to all classes of the 
people; not by universal suffrage, but 
universal freedom, under a wisely re 


formed state, and wisdom in those who 


preside in it.—I am sorry, my lords, to 
have detained you so long ; the importance 
of the subject is my only vindication. 
I now move, that the bill be read a second 
time. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed a hope 
that his noble friend would not persist in 
pressing the measure, at least, in its pre- 
sent form, for though it was evident from 
the arguments advanced, that his inten- 
tion was to limit its operation to the case 
of libels, its enactments would extend to 
prevent arrests before conviction in all 
cases whatever. [Here lord Erskine said 


that it was a misprint only in the title of 


the bill. His noble friend must see the 
bill itself was only on charge of libel.] 
He was sure the noble lord did not 
mean that it should extend to cases of 
felony, and many cases might be named 
in which the power had been exercised 


stop it at its source, at a very small ex-\from the earliest periods, where the 
pense, and prevent it from coming here | offence had only a tendency to break the 
at all.” This is just your case;—when peace. The House would do well to 
once the multitude are discontented and _ consider seriously before they agreed to 
indignant at misgovernment, all the parch- a law declaratory upon this subject, with- 
ment in England cut up into ex officio out taking any opinion of the judges to 
informations, would be no kind of cure for assist them. That House, which was the 
libels, but could only increase and inflame | dernier, would not surely resort in all 
them. To prove this, my lords, what has | casesof law to make a new enactment with- 
been the universal drift of all the attacks | out first having some question argued in 
upon the character of parliament? Neither the courts below to show the necessity of 
more nor less thanthe assumption of aright their interposition. When the House 
to universal suffrage, which has only of late found that between the time of queen 
years sprung up; involving the Whigs} Anne and the present period there had 
and the true principles of the Revolution , been 128 cases in which the judges of the 
in the same unmerited disrespect. The | court of King’s-bench as magistrates had 
(VOL. XXXVIIL. ) (4 B 
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held to bail in cases of libel, would their 
lordships at once declare the practice il- 
legal, and proceed to declare against it ? 
It had been said, that sir Vicary Gibbs, in 

il to allow the justices to 
commit after information, had proceeded 
on the idea that they did not possess this 
power. His bill was called for, as the jus- 
tices could not, without it, commit upon in- 
formation; they could only commit upon 
affidavit as justices of the peace. That 
commit for 
misdemeanors there was no doubt; and 


‘the only question was, were libels in 


that character of misdemeanors which 
warranted them in committing? The 
libels to which his noble and learned 


friend had referred, were the grossest he 


had ever seen. Their blasphemy was in 


‘itself sufficient to constitute them libels. 


Lord Hardwicke, when attorney-general 
had maintained the same doctrine. He 
had declared, that the christian religion 
was a part of the law of the land, and that 
an attack upon it was therefore to be re- 
garded in the nature of a libel. ‘The bill 
which had been introduced by his noble 
and learned friend had always appeared 
to him to be open to this objection, that 
it was impossible to say, whether in any 
two counties in England, they could get 
the respective juries to agree in opinion 
as to what was libel and what was not. 
Upon the whole, he would submit to their 
lordships, whether it would be right, under 
the circumstances of the times, by adopt- 
ing the present bill, to put a negative, 
without farther examination, on a practice 
which had been sanctioned by all the 
judges since the Revolution. He earnestly 
hoped his noble and learned friend would 
not persist in calling upon their lordships 
to adopt such a measure as this without 
some better reasons than had yet been 
urged in its support. 

Earl Grey regretted the small degree of 
interest which the subject excited, not- 
withstanding it was one of the most im- 
portant which could be brought under the 
attention of the House, seeing that it af- 
fected in its most vital principle the liberty 
of the press, upon which our liberties so 
mainly depended. ‘The noble and learned 
lord who had opposed the bill, relied on 
authority alone, yet he did not conde- 
scend to particularise on what posi- 
tions of the law, on what opinions of 
great men, on what evidence of general 
practice, he depended for establishing 
that authority to which he so confidently 
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appealed. He had stated, that in all cases 
of misdemeanor the magistrates had a 
right to commit before indictment; but 
he would appeal to the arguments of his 
noble and learned friend, not one of which 
had been answered, whether the inference 
to be drawn from the authorities was not 
directly the reverse? The magistrates 
had a right to commit in cases of felony, 
and for breaches of the peace, but not, as 
the noble lord on the woolsack had con- 
tended, in cases which had only a ten- 
dency to breach of the peace. The 
noble lord had asserted this doctrine 
very confidently, but lord Coke was 
of a different opinion, and whatever might 
be attributed to modern practice, it should 
be remembered that the Jury act had 
passed in contradiction to the practice, 
from the Revolution down. The present 
practice was contrary to the ancient prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and could not 
be too soon removed by a declaratory and 
enacting law. No returns of commitments 
upon this principle had been made from 
the counties, and it was remarkable that 
in the present reign, during a period of 
forty years, there was no instance of any. 
A practice interrupted for such an interval 
could not surely be called general; but even 
ifit was so, the sooner it was done away the 
better. This argument might be applied 
to the instance of general warrants, which, 
though often resorted to and long persisted 
in, were reversed by the unanimous deci- 
sion of the judges, and afterwards de- 
clared by parliament to be contrary to 
law. It was a monstrous position to say, 
that the power which was not entrusted to 
judges themselves, that of determining 
what was a libel, should be eatrusted to 
the magistrates, of whom he might say, 
speaking with all respect for so merito- 
rious a body, that they were liable to the 
heat of party {violence. The noble and 
learned Jord bet said, that the libels pro- 
secuted in the course of last year were the 
worst he had ever seen, but three succes- 
sive juries had declared the contrary. 
Happily for the country, and to their own 
immortal honour, they came to this deci- 
sion because an attempt was made by go- 
vernment to give a character to the libels 
which they were not warranted in attri- 
buting to them. Had he been on the 
jury he would have given the same verdict. 
The object of the publication was to serve 
a political purpose, not to degrade reli- 
gion; and the publisher, as he contended 
in his ingenious defence, had shown in- 
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stances in which ministers themselves had 
adopted religious parodies to answer poli- 
rit purposes. This very admission of 
the noble lord, so much at variance with 
the opinions of the juries, was in itself a 
proof how dangerous the power was for 
which he contended, For all these rea- 
sons, and, above all, from a strong con- 
viction of the danger to which our liber- 
ties were exposed by its continuance, he 
should vote for the second reading of the 
bill of his hon. and learned friend; by 
which this unconstitutional power would 
be removed. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he should 
not enter into a full discussion of the sub- 
ject, particularly as it had been _post- 
poned without any necessity to so late a 
period of the session. As the question of 
general warrants had been alluded to by 
the noble lord, the House should recollect 
as he had himself admitted, that their ille- 
gality was pronounced by the decision of 
the judges, before parliament thought fit 
to pass a declaratory law. In the case of 
the Libel bill, the opinion of the judges 
was also given, and though it was different 
from that which parliament had thought 
proper to adopt, yet the discussion carried 
on in the face of the lawyers had greatly 
assisted parliament in ccming to a deci- 
sion. He thought it was not too much to 
ask that they should adopt the same 
course, and avail themselves of the same 
advantage in a case of so much import- 
ance as the present. The Libel bill was in 
the House of Commons when he first came 
into public life, and from its importance 
had attracted his attention. He then con- 
sidered, that there had been a specialty 
in the trial of a libel which it was the sole 
object of that act to do away, so as to 
assimilate the trial of a libel to that of 
every other criminal case. The onl 
question was, whether cases of libel should 
not stand precisely on the same footing as 
other offences, and be put in a course of 
inquiry by magistrates, in the same man- 
ner as any other misdemeanor? There 
could be no hardship in the party charged 
upon oath being called upon to provide 
security to answer for the offence. On 
the decision of three juries in London, 
last October, great stress had been laid ; 
and it was therefore declared, that the 
in question were not libels. 

ut were there not decisions elsewhere 

y juries which declared the same publi- 
cations libellous? Such a verdict had 
been given in the county of Lancaster, 
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and he had as good a right to assume 
that the publication was a libel, on the 
authority of the verdict of a jury, as the 
noble earl opposite had to assume that it 
was not. From every view of the pro- 
posed measure, he must give it his de- 
cided opposition. It was said that other 
libels had been published with impunity. 
So far as the general argument went, he 
was ready to admit the fact; he knew 
that in Mr. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, it would not be diffi- 
cult to find a blasphemous libel. But was 
there no difference between an insidious 
attack on the christian religion, in a work, 
generally speaking, accessible only to 
literary men, and in a pamphlet or publi- 
cation circulated in penny numbers, and 
the style of which was adapted to the most 
ordinary understanding? The noble earl 
concluded by opposing the Bill. 

Lord Holland said, that when the no- 
ble earl alluded to the conflicting verdicts 
of juries, he should have added, that the 
particular verdict on which he rested his 
opinion was, where the defendant did not 
choose to make any defence. As to Mr. 
Hone’s parodies, all he would say was that 
had they been directed against any body 
else than his majesty’s ministers, the 
House and the country would not have 
had the advantage of hearing that expres- 
sion of pious horror, which had issued from 
member of the right reverend bench op- 
posite, from the noble lord on the wool- 
sack, and the king’s attorney-general. 
Parodies had previously been issued, 
north and south, east and west, but never 
before had they been encountered by so 
much devout and forensic eloquence.— 
The noble lord then enforced the necessity 
of the second reading of this bill as a mea- 
sure essentially necessary for the security 
of the liberty of the press, and the free- 
dom of the subject, and to annul so 
strange an anomaly as had existed with 
so much oppression to individuals during 
the last year. He could not enter into 
the refined legislative system of the noble 
earl, as to the distinction to be drawn be- 
tween the influence of works like Mr. 
Gibbon’s, and that of more cheap and po- 
pular publications. He could not see 
why a law should be made for cheap 
publications, which did not equally apply 
to those of a higher price. In every view 
he was decidedly in favour of this bill, 
which would certainly go to establish a 
sound and useful principle. 

Lord Erskine said, he had but very 
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little to trouble their lordships with by 
way of reply, since little had been an- 
swered on the other side; but before he 
took notice of what had been said, or rather 
what had not been said by his noble friend 
upon the woolsack, he wished first to 
observe upon what had just fallen from 
the noble earl opposite, upon the subject 
of the Libel act. The noble earl had re- 
matked that there had been a specialty 
in the trial of a libel, which it was the 
sole object of the act to do away, so as to 
assimilate the trial of a libel to that of 
every other criminal case. This was per- 
fectly true. The noble earl was remark- 
able for his clearness and precision, and 
no less so for his great candour upon all 
occasions; but what he had said did not 
at all disprove the nature of that specialty, 
as he (lord E.) had described it;—the 
——— was, that the libel constituting 
the charge, always appearing verbatim 
upon the record, which was not the case 
in other indictments, the judges had re- 
served the matter for their own decision, 
which would have been agreeable to uni- 
versal practice, if the quality of a writing 
had been an unmixed question of Jaw. 
This, therefore, was the only error in the 
judges which parliament had to correct, 
and which it accordingly corrected by 
the Libel act, and he could safely appeal 
to all Westminster-hall for the truth of 
every thing he had said, as to the real 
principle and effect of that admirable sta- 
tute. 

With regard to the question of juris- 
diction in the justices to arrest before 
indictment, he could not feel himself at all 
removed from the ground he had taken in 
the outset, as his noble and learned friend 
had not questioned any one of the autho- 
rities which had been originally stated in 
the last session by his noble friend behind 
him, and which had been insisted on to- 
day as the clearest evidence of the law. 
He had not referred to any authority con- 
tradictory of lord Coke, at the time the 
4th Institute was written. He had not 
objected to the authorities of Hale and 


Hawkins, as partially or unfairly stated, 


nor had he even attempted a different con- 


struction of them from that which had 


been put upon them, nor stated any one 
case establishing a different opinion in 
any ef the courts, from that which bad 
been argued to be the result of all the 
authorities, viz. that justices could only 
arrest before indictment in all misdemea- 
MOTs AGAINST THE PEACE, because UNI- 


VBRSAL PRACTICE had sanctioned it. 
His noble and learned friend had men- 
tioned, indeed, “ Mr. Justice Le Blanc 
as an authority which he (lord E.) would 
very greatly respect ;” but he had not 
stated the case, in which any such judg- 
ment or opinion could be ascribed to 
that truly learned judge; nor had he 
named the case. He adverted gene- 
rally to some case in Levinz, which he 
seemed to consider to be in point ; so that 
as far as legal authority went in support 
of his noble and learned friend, he Pea a 
right to say that it rested wholly upon 
his opinion, and upon that of his noble 
friend, the chief justice of the court 
of King’s-bench, not now present. No 
one certainly could hold their abilities 
and learning higher than he did; but, 
surely, if the case had admitted it, that 
very ability and learning would have 
grappled with the subject, and have 
proved by arguments that they were in 
the right, and by other authorities than 
their own. 

The question, therefore, of legal juris- 
diction was, even upon their own view of 
it, undoubtedly narrowed to this; viz. 
whether it was supported by a practice s0 
universal, as to legalise it; and he should 
be surprised if the judges should be here- 
after prepared to say that the local prac- 
tice in London and Westminster, such as 
it had been returned to the House, com- 
mencing long since the Revolution, with 
many long interruptions, and without the 
support of any one instance in other parts 
of the kingdom, could be sufficient, even 
against ancient decision to constitute the 
law. But supposing his noble and learned 
friend to have prevailed in the argument 
of law, had any thing been said by him 
in opposition to the principle and eftect of 
the Libel act; and even if that were ad- 
mitted to have no direct application, had 
the sound policy of adopting what the 
bill now under consideration proposed to 
them, been combated or even denied? 
How, then, could it possibly be resisted, 
but from a determination to persevere In 
a system of terror and coercion, instead 
of ‘constitutional freedom, and a liberal 
confidence in the affections of the people ? 

My lords (continued lord Erskine), I 
scarcely know how to express my feelings 
upon this momentous subject. I am 
afraid, indeed, that what I am going to 
say, will be considered as a superstitious 
weakness—but I cannot alter the charac- 
ter of my mind, nor am at all anxious to 
conceal it. 
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I have been convinced, then, my lords, 
from the beginning of my life, that the 
world is in a state of progression, and that 
though it has often appeared, even in the 
opinions of the wisest, to be alternately 
progressive.and retrograde, yet that it 
is the manifest design of its almighty 
Author to raise it to a height of improve- 
ment and happiness, which, in our present 
condition, we have not perhaps the means 
distinctly to anticipate; and for the ac- 
complishment of this encouraging ad- 
vancement, since Providence has uniformly 
proceeded, in all sa changes, by means 
that are human, I cannot but think that 
particular nations, perhaps even particular 
men, have their appointed offices and sta- 
tions. What else, my lords, can I think, 
when I consider the power and character 
of our country, whose inhabitants, when 
invaded by a people having the dominion 


of the then known world, were found, as | 
—_ the very margin of the globe, | 
b 


it were, 
ainted blue, and in the woods? Yet we 
ave seen that vast colossus thrown down 
and perish, whilst we have been gradually 
extending our empire to the north and to 
the south, to the east and to the west; 
the parent and nurse of the rising genera- 
tions of an infant world, securing what had 
been left in other ages of learning and 
science, but carrying them to heights un- 
dreamed of, and establishing the freedom 
and security of mankind under the light 
of divine truth, and upon the basis of a 
constitution so long the admiration of all 
the people of the earth. Can I then re- 
fuse the irresistible evidence, that this 
mighty dominion is A TRUST, and which, 
if abused, will be taken away, and placed 
in other hands to complete its execution? 
I am alarmed, therefore, my lords, on that 
account, at what has passed amongst us in 
our own time. We turned our arms 
against our own children in America, only 
because, following our own example, they 
would be free—and as one evil too closely 
follows another, we pursued the same 
‘mistaken policy in the beginning of the 
French revolution; and although, in the 
end, when it was too late to turn back 
into the right road which we should have 
rae in from the beginning, I was therefore 
induced to give one vote at last for the con- 
tinuance of a war which I had always de- 
“precated and detested; yet the conse- 
quence of our original error is far from 
being removed, and is likely to be most 
unfevourable to our country; since we 


are entangled in confedcracies with other 
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nations, from whom we might have stood | 
aloof and superior.—For proof of this, we 

are, at this very moment, making ourselves - 
subservient to their supposed security, 

upon principles destructive of our own.— 

We are passing an Alien bill, not for our 

own protection against foreigners, but be- 

cause subjects of those foreign govern- 

ments might be unfriendly to their own 

establishments in their unreformed condi- 

tion, and might look for an asylum amongst 

us, against injustice and persecution.— 

How different is this from the character 

and genius of our constitution, as described 

by one of the first of our poets, when he 

said— 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still— 
, My country 


And after an episode on the disadvantages. 
of our climate, exclaimed— 


Yet being free, I love thee. 
I could endure chains no where patiently— 
| But chains at home, where I am free by birth- 
right, 
Nor AT ALL. — 


Let us go back, then, my lords, before 
it is too late, to the good old path of 
British freedom, which we never should 
have quitted; and be assured, that all 
‘those who, from your first mistake, have 
got out of it on the other side, — 
alarm and breeding confusion from im- 
practicable theories of government, will 
come back into it along with you; and 
then the bill which I propose to you, in- 
stead of being dangerous, as you unwisely 
deem it, will, I admit, be almost useless— 
as you will then have so few libels to en- 
‘counter and to punish. I cannot con- 
clude, my lords, without saying, once 
again, that my noble friend lon Grey) 
has done a great good by the first intro- 
duction, and the more powerful support, 
of this subject, and that in the end we 
must prevail. 

The House divided: Contents, $1 ; 
Not-Contents, 13. Majority against the 
second reading of the Bill 18.* : 


* The following is a Copy of lord 
Erskine’s proposed Bill : | 


An Act to prevent Arrests on the charge 
of Libel before Indictment found. 


Whereas doubts have arisen whether it 
be lawful for any justice or justices of the 
_— to apprehend, commit, or hold to 

ail any person or persons upon the charge 
of being the author or authors, publisher 
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Avien The order of the day 
being read for the consideration of the 
report of the Alien Bill, 

The Lord Chancellor moved the intro- 
duction, of a clause by which aliens natu- 
ralized by the act of the Scotch parlia- 
ment, by the purchase of a certain quan- 
tity of stock in the royal Bank of Scot- 
land since the 28th of April, were still 
to be considered as aliens, subject to the 
provisions of the act. The clause was ad- 
mitted with an amendment of lord Lau- 
derdale, that the individuals in question 
should be considered as aliens only during 
the time that the provisions of the act 
should remain in force. The report was 
then agreed to. 

Lord Sidmouth moved the suspension 
of the standing orders of the House, by 
which it is provided that no bill shall go 
through more than one stage in one day, 
in order that the alien bill might be read 
a third time and passed. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne called on 
the noble viscount to state the reasons 
which induced him to require their lord- 
ships to suspend the wholesome orders in 


or publishers of any writing, before in- 
dictment found, or due presentment of the 
same as a libel; be it therefore declared 
and enacted by the king’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That it shall not be lawful for any 
justice or justices of the peace to appre- 
hend, commit, or hold to bail any person 
or persons upon the charge of being the 
author or authors, publisher or publishers 
of any writing, until after indictment 
found, or due presentment of the same as 
a libel: Provided always, that nothing 
herein contained shall extend or be con- 
strued to extend to any of his majesty’s 
secretaries of state, nor to any judge of 
the King’s-bench, acting under the autho- 
rity of an act passed in the forty-eighth 

ear of the reign of his present majesty, 
intituled, ‘ An Act for amending the Law 
‘ with regard to the Course of Proceed- 
‘ing on Indictments and Informations in 
‘the Court of King’s-bench in certain 
¢ Cases; for authorizing the Execution 
‘in Scotland of certain Warrants issued 
‘ for Offences committed in England ; and 
‘for requiring Officers taking Bail in the 
‘ King’s Suit to assign the Bail Bonds to 
‘ the King.’ 
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question. He should take the: sense: of 
the House on the motion, and if unsuc« 
cessful, would enter his protest against 
the proceeding. 

Lord Sidmouth replied, that his propo- 
sition had been rendered necessary b 
the postponement of one stage of the bill, 
to which his noble friend, consulting the 
convenience of some of the noble lords 
opposite, had agreed last week. He con- 
ceived that their lordships were quite as 
well prepared to determine on the ques- 
tion then, as they would be to-morrow. 

The Earl of Rosslyn warmly remon- 
strated against his precipitation, especially 
in a case which involved the probable for- 
feiture of property that might have been 
purchased by individuals confiding on the 
faith of parliament, but who by this ex 
post facto law would be exposed to the 
most serious injury. He concluded b 
moving that their lordships should ad- 
journ. 

A division ensued : 

For the adjournment, Present, 11 ; 
Proxies, 12—23; Against it, Present, 31 ; 
Proxies 27—58 : Majority, 35. 

There were two other divisions. One 
on the motion that the question for sus- 
pending the standing orders be put, 

Contents, Present, 31; Proxies, 25— 
56; Non-Contents, Present, 13; Proxies, 
12—25: Majority, 31. 

The other, on the motion that the 
standing orders be suspended, 

Contents, Present, 29; Proxies, 27—56; 
Not-Contents, Present, 13; Proxies, 12— 
25: Majority, $1. 

The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE ALIEN BILL. ] 
The following Protests were entered on 
the Journals : 

Dissentient, 

1. ** Because the bill is cruel, for even 
when not perverted to any improper pur- 
poses, it may deter the victims of civil 
or religious persecution abroad from seek- 
ing refuge under the laws of a free 
country. 

2. “Because the bill is unjust. It 
exposes all resident aliens (such even as 
may have settled here in consequence of 
no such law existing at the time) to ac- 
tual punishment without trial, and it con- 
demns even.the most unsuspected among 
them to an evil greater than most punish- 
ments—a dependence on the arbitrary will 
of one man, 
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3. “ Because the bill is unnecessary, 
there being no unusual resort of strangers 
to this kingdom, and no apprehension, 
real or pretended, that individual fo- 
reigners either possess the means or har- 
bour the design of disturbing our internal 
tranquillity. 

4. “ Because the bill is unconstitutional. 
It creates a power liable to abuse, and 
unknown to our laws; and arbitrary au- 
thority has always been thought to degrade 
those who are the objects of it, and to 
corrupt those who possess it, and thereby 
to lead to tyrannical maxims and prac- 
tices incompatible with the safety of a 
free people. 

5. Because the bill is impolitic. It 
discourages the employment of foreign 
capital, and the exercise of foreign inge- 
nuity, in our country, and obviously tends 
to embroil us with other courts of Europe, 
by rendering the residence of any ob- 
noxious individuals among us, an act of 
the state, and no longer a consequence of 
the hospitable spirit of our municipal 
laws. 

(Signed) Vassar 
AuGustTus FREDERICK, 
LEINSTER, 
KING, 
Rossiyn, 
Ponsonby, 
Grey, 
ILCHESTER, 

“For the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 5th reasons. 

LANSDOWN. 

“ For the Ist and 2nd reasons. 

{signed} Gace, 

“ Because by this bill the secretary of 
state is authorized to convey an alien to 
any foreign port, and thus deliver such 
alien into the hands of his mortal enemies 
—to subject him to perpetual imprison- 
ment—to corporal punishment—to tor- 
ture—or to death. 

(Signed) Aucusrus Freperick, 
Gace, 
VassaLtt HoLianp, 
Rosstyn 
LEINSTER, 
Grey.” 


MOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 2. 

Private Bustness.] The Speaker 
addressed the House and said, that as 
there did not appear to be any business 

Immediately coming before the House, he 
would take that opportunity of submitting 
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his views on a matter of importance to the 
regularity of the proceedings of the 
House—he meant the mode commonly 
pursued of conducting private business. 
As it was now concluded for the present 


‘session, he deemed it fit he should state, 


that of the great quantity of such busi- 
ness dispatched during this session, nearly 
one-fourth had been conducted without a 
compliance with the standing and ses- 
sional orders. Those orders had been in- 
tended for the protection of property; 
but under the system now acted on, and 
for a long time growing up, they were not 
only an imperfect safeguard, but even 
worse than none, because they held out 
the idea of its existence where it was not. 
It was true, each case wherein the orders 
had been dispensed with, possessed many 
merits, but the House would see that the 
aggregate of such cases was so great, 
that unless the rules were enforced morte 
strictly, it would, in some time, be im- 
possible to refuse any request for over- 
looking them. There might be more 
excuses than in ordinary cases for what 
happened this session ; because Easter fell 
unusually early, which abridged the pro- 
per period for transacting business of a 
private nature. He trusted the House 
would excuse him from drawing their 
attention to the subject, and hoping thete 
would be an amendment in the manage- 
ment of the business he had alluded to in 
the next session. 


RerormM oF PARLIAMENT.] Sir 
Francis Burdett rose to call the attention 
of the House, and of the public, to the 
great question of parliamentary reform. 
The resolutions he was then about to pro- 
pose, were founded on those acknowledged 
principles of freedom, which, as they were 
the basis of all rational government, so 
were they of the laws and constitution of 
England; the best inheritance of the sub- 
ject, and the best security for the stability 
of the throne—those principles which 
(however imperfectly acted upon) had 
given to this country whatever of advan- 
tage she possessed over the nations of the 
continent of Europe, where for the most 
part despotism unhappily prevailed. These 
acknowledged constitutional principles he 
had embodied in a series of resolutions, 
which, though he feared they might be 
considered of the longest, would, he hoped, 
be considered in no less a degree the most 
important ever submitted to the attention 
of the House, and of the country: and in 
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the minds. of gentlemen, whose imagina- 
tions ruishe to them nothing under the 
head of reform, but confused notions of 
wild and visionary projects tending to 
anarchy and tumult, he hoped it would 
produce no less conviction than surprise, 
to find that the whole tenor of what he 
had to propose, was in strict unison with 
principles not only professed by our ablest 
constitutional writers, but recognized even 
from the throne by every king of Eng- 
land, that had sat upon the throne for the 
last two hundred years, with the excep- 
tions of Charles the lst, and James the 
2nd; how unfortunate the exceptions 
for themselves and the country, was but 
too obvious ! 

His resolutions commenced by advanc- 
ing the fundamental position, that the 
only adequate security for good govern- 
ment consisted in, and was proportioned 
to the community of interest between the 
governors and governed. This community 
of interest was pointedly acknowledged in 
a long series of speeches from the throne, 
from the time of James the Ist, to the 
reign, and during the reign of the present 
king. Another principle recognized by 
the same high authority, and for the same 
length of time, was, that if on any occa- 
sion this community of interest ceased to 
have place, insomuch, that either one or 
the other must give way, the interest 
which ought to give way was not that of 
the many but that of the few, a proposi- 
tion in itself incontrovertible, honorable 
to the throne to acknowledge, and (sanc- 
tioned by that high authority) protected 
and shielded from any possible imputation 
of temerity, disloyalty, Jacobinism, or 
treason. The sewice thus due to the 
interests of the people, thus solemnly re- 
cognized, necessarily implied a grant of 
all the means requisite to secure so im- 
portant and indispensable an end, or in 
other words, recognized a fair, free, and 

equal representation of the people in par- 
liament, which was necessary on the one 
hand, to secure the legitimate and due 
dependence of the representatives of the 
people upon their constituents, by means 
of which alone this important object 
could by possibility be obtained; and on 
the other hand, to guard against the long 
experienced evils of a contrary depend- 
ence of the representatives of the people 
on the Crown, or on a corrupt and bo- 
rough-monger oligarchy. 

If the panegyrics so frequently bestow- 
ed on the English constitution had any 
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foundation in truth, the king and the peo- 
ple had one and the same interest, and 
there was no sufficient ground for such 
violent jealousy of the prerogative of the 
Crown as many entertained. But, if he 
disclaimed any unreasonable apprehension 
of the power of the Crown, he did at the 
same time insist upon, claim, and demand, 
on behalf of the people, that full, fair, 
free, and equal representation of them in 
the Commons House of parliament, which 
was the just and constitutional check to 
the power of the Crown—so checked, 
prerogative would cease to be dangerous 
to public liberty—so restrained within 
constitutional limits, it would be exer- 
cised, as it could only be constitutionally 
exercised, for the pile benefit, on sudden 
emergencies, and in cases for which no 
legal enactment had made provision; this 
was the proper field for the beneficial ex- 
ercise of the Crown’s prerogative, and from 
its due exercise, the people had nothing 
to fear, provided always they were in pos- 
session of that share in the government 
which belonged to them of right, and for 
the establishment of which it was the ob- 
ject of his resolutions to point out provi- 
sions. The more he had scrutinized and 
reflected on the reinstatement of the peo- 
ple in their constitutional rights, the more 
just and simple, and easy and practicable 
it appeared. It had indeed become so fa- 
miliar to his own mind from habitual in- 
vestigation, that he laboured under that 
sort of difficulty in treating it, which was 
felt in the attempt to demonstrate an ap- 
parently self-evident proposition. As he 
was aware, however, that there were many 
who had not turned their attention much 
to the subject, many who differed from 
him in opinion with respect to it, many 
who, though they agreed with him as to 
the necessity of reform, yet still did not 
concur with him as to the practicability 
or-the safety of the extent to which his 
proposition carried it—under these cit- 
cumstances it was incumbent upon him to 
discuss the subject on the present occa- 
sion, and it would be impossible for him 
to confine himself within such narrow 
bounds as he could otherwise have wished, 
both on his own account, and on account 
of those he was addressing. There were 
honest alarmists who, from sheer timidity 
or imbecility of mind, had raised a sense- 
less clamour against the principles of re- 
form, on account of their imputed ten- 
dency to generate wild and visionary theo- 
ries, legding to anarchy and confusion, 
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and to the subversion of all order and re- 
gular government in practice. But the 
fears and apprehensions of such persons 
would be allayed; the principles thus stig- 
matized would be vindicated, on a reflec- 
tion that they were the same principles 
upon which our forefathers acted, upon 
which the English constitution was found- 
ed, and which in proportion to their hav- 
ing been observed or neglected, had uni- 
formly been accompanied by a corres- 
a degree of prosperity on the one 

and, or of calamity on the other, to the 
country. That elections ought to be free, 
no man was bold enough in terms to deny. 
“ Fiant electiones rité et liberé,” was a 
maxim of the common law. Freedom of 
election was, indeed, the life-blood, the 
soul of every free state; and no man, he 
imagined, at all conversant with the history 
of this or any other country, would dis- 
pute, that in proportion as elections were 
free and frequent, was the security they 
afforded to the people. Annual parlia- 
ments, annually clected, and oftener when 
it was oftener necessary to convene par- 
liaments, were equally and undeniably 
evidenced by the concurring testimony of 
the common law, the statute book, and our 
ancient records; and that formerly an ex- 
tent of suffrage existed so general, that 
it would be difficult to attempt to fix the 
limits, was also evident. Whilst he stated 
this, he was willing to admit, that could 
it be ever so clearly demonstrated, it 
would by no means be decisive of the 
question as to what ought, under the ac- 
tual circumstances of the country, to be 
the present limits to which it would be 
wise, reasonable, and practicable to ex- 
tend it. This, he agreed, was a question 
which ought to stand on its own merits; 
and that the line now to be drawn was to 
be determined by the actual state of so- 
ciety, the general interest, and public 
utility. He had himself formerly inti- 
mated his intention of proposing a plan of 
reform, limiting the right of suffrage to 
such persons as paid direct taxes to the 
king, the church, and the poor. Had that 
been agreed to, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that it would then: have satisfied 
the country. Neither had he any doubt 
that it would have been effectual to its 
purpose; that is to say, an efficient con- 
trol on the executive government, and a 
complete remedy for all the evils gene- 
rated by that prolific monster and parent 
of every grievance, the permanent power 
of a horough-monger faction, ever ready 
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to usurp and barter the liberties of the 
people for the patronage of the Crown. 
It would have reunited those interests, 
which ought never to be separated, of the 
king and the people, and rescued from the 
power of an oligarchy, both. He was 
then taunted with not acting up to his own 
principles, with not going far enough to 
give general satisfaction, which was so 
desirable to be obtained, and was the great 
end proposed by the measure; but he be- 
lieved that his former plan would have ef- 
fected every beneficial purpose, and given 
ample security to the country. But since 
that period the question of reform had 
been greatly agitated; the ablest men of 
the age had fully discussed it, and sifted 
it to the bottom. Above all, Mr. Bentham 
had, with unrivalled ability, proved how 
easy and safe it was to carry the principles 
of reform into practical effect. The pub- 
lic mind had therefore made rapid ad- 
vances, and as investigation had diffused 
knowledge, it had produced conviction of 
the necessity, as well as of the safety of 
the most extended system of reform. The 
principle of the most comprehensive right 
of voting, which for shortness had been 
called universal suffrage, though the term 
was certainly incorrect, because it was 
clear that some defalcation from it was, 
in practice, necessary—and it was not 
perhaps very important, provided it was 
sufficiently comprehensive to include the 
universal interest, where the line was 
drawn—the principle of what had been 
better called virtually universal suffrage, 
had been adopted not only by the great 
number, but also by the most learned and 
enlightened men in the kingdom. To 
protect, however, those who maintained 
this principle from the charge of being 
wild, visionary, and dangerous, he not 
only relied on the clear and satisfactory 
reasoning by which it was supported, but 
had thought it necessany to trace back the 
ancient practice of the constitution to res 
mote periods; so remote, indeed, that some 
of those he was addressing might possibly 
think it not necessary, or even relevant to 
the question. He felt, however, that it 
was necessary in advocating so great @ 
measure to anticipate and guard against, 
as far as he was able, every possible, as 
well as probable objection. For although 
ancient custom and practice did not in the 
eyes of philosophers, weighing. every thing 
in the scale of reason, and forming a judg- 
ment after accurate investigation and re- 
flection; although antiquity and custom 
(4C) 
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did not offer to such persons any satisfac- 
tory proof of the merit of any question in 
dispute, yet as the bulk of mankind were 
not philosophers, they were for the most part 
much influenced in their opinions by con- 
siderations drawn from such sources; and 
it had always been looked upon as a great 
strengthening to a popular cause, and to 
popular rights, to be able to deduce from 
remote antiquity, the principles and prac- 
tices upon which they were founded. He 
did not affirm that because a practice was 
ancient it was therefore desirable, and was 
willing, on the contrary, to admit that it 
could not be desirable, except inasmuch 
as it was consistent with the actual state 
of the country; yet, if the people claimed 
rights anciently possessed by their ances- 
tors, and exercised without any ill conse- 
guences having been proved to have re- 
sulted from their enjoyment; and on the 
contrary, great mischief had always ensued 
from their having been neglected or tram- 
pled on; if such had been the uniform 
consequence of any infringement of the 
right of suffrage, the claim to that right 
on the part of the people was strengthened 
by the result of reason and experience; 
and however the question, as to the expe- 
diency of re-adopting such practice and 
such measures as formerly prevailed with 
beneficial effect, might be determined 
upon a fair discussion and after mature 
deliberation, no objection could be raised 
— them as being new, visionary, and 
wild. 

The more remote the research into our 
history, the more plainly are indicated the 
evidences of our free constitution. That 
elections ought to be free was part of the 
common law: that they were also fre- 
quent appears from the ancient law, which 
ordained that two parliaments were to be 
held every year, or oftener, if need were ; 
and this was *‘ de more,” or common law. 
William Ist, vulgarly called the con- 
queror, to whose reign high prerogative 
lawyers have been in the habit of referring 
in support of overstrained power in the 
Crown, obtained the Crown not by mi- 
litary conquest of the nation, but by com- 
pact and agreement. The coronation 
oath which he took bound him to govern 
by the old Saxon laws, by which laws 
parliaments were to be held twice a year; 
and although he did not regard his coro- 
nation oath, that would be no argument 
against its validity, and still less against 
the validity of those rights which he vio- 


lated, notwithstanding his oath to main- 
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tain. And the history of the country 
sufficiently showed, that the violations of 
the fundamentally free principles of the 
constitution ever produced trouble and 
civil war ; and it was only by again recur- 
ring to them that order and satisfaction 
could be restored: and this also proved 
the necessity for the preservation of free- 
dom, of recurring from time to time to 
first principles, according to the advice 
of the most eminent political writers. 

Subsequent to the time of William Ist, 
there could be no doubt that annual or 
more frequent parliaments were the prac- 
tice, and that practice continued through 
a long period of time: from which prac- 
tice no inconvenience was ever stated to 
have arisen. That these frequent parlia- 
ments were returned also by fresh elec- 
tions, besides the testimony of the regular 
series of writs still extant, was also evi- 
denced by the nature of the thing itself: 
for what was the object for which parlia- 
ments were convened; what but for the 
purpose of making the king acquainted 
with the views, feelings, wishes, and in- 
terests of the people in every part of his 
dominions. Every power was intrusted 
to the Crown for the benefit of the sub- 
ject: without a parliament, a freely and 
frequently elected parliament, their in- 
terests could not be secured, nor could 
the king be made acquainted with the 
wishes and the grievances of the people. 
Had parliament been a long continued or 
permanent body, its object and its uses 
would entirely have ceased: and as seats 
in parliament were not in those times ob- 
jects of profit or emolument, but, on 
the contrary, both burthensome and dan- 
gerous, as they exposed those who held 
them to the absurd prerogative of the 
Crown, for the purpose of intimidating 
the members, whom there were then no 
funds to corrupt—as it was of no advan- 
tage to the member to be long continued 
in that situation, nor to those who sent 
him, that he should so continue, the rea- 
son of the thing, and the interest of all 
parties concurred to shorten the duration 
of parliament. 

Far, however, the most important part 
of this subject related to the extent and 
distribution of the suffrage by which the 
members were elected. Who were those 
who had the right to appoint representa- 
tives? How far did that right or elective 
franchise extend? The true ground upon 
which the claim of the people ought to 
stand (which he agreed was that of rea- 
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son and utility, whatever might have been 
the practice of our ancestors), there could 
be no better mode of ascertaining than by 
considering the foundation of the common 
law, which taking its rise from common 
consent, reason, and common sense, was 
founded upon maxims which neither time 
nor place,nor circumstances,could ever ma- 
terially alter. One of these maxims stated 
by chancellor Fortescue, in his book on 
the Laws of England, was, “ that no man 
could be taxed without his own consent.” 
This principle was embodied in various 
statutes in the brilliant reigns of the first 
and third Edwards, than which none in 
our history were more glorious or more 
prosperous and happy. That every per- 
son ought to have a share in making the 
laws by which he was to be bound, was in 
itself so reasonable and so necessary, that 
sir William Blackstone justified upon that 
principle alone, the right of the govern- 
ment to inflict death upon offenders. ‘ The 
lawfulness of punishing criminals,” says 
he, ‘is founded upon this principle, that 
the law by which they suffer was made 
by their own consent.” Upon the same 
— he justified the scandalous neg- 
ect of the due promulgation of laws; of 
which neglect, ancient times 
were not so guilty as the present. There 
is no occasion, says Blackstone, to pro- 
mulgate the laws, because every man is 
in judgment of law a party to making an 
act of parliament, being present thereat 
by his representative. This, though 
a miserable fiction—unfortunately, how- 
ever, men were not hung in fiction—bore 
testimony to the principles for which he 
(sir Francis) was contending : it acknow- 
Jedged the people’s right, and at the same 
time exemplified the necessity of the ex- 
ercise of that right, as the only means of 
happiness and safety. 

The right of the people was also ac- 
knowledged in the ancient coronation 


oath: the king was asked if he would go- | 


vern by the laws which the people chose. 
The words were “leges quas vulgaselegerit.” 
—Words of — import no language 
could afford; and with a view to the prac- 
tical effect, the act of Henry 4th, passed 
on the grievous complaint of the people, 
of the infringement of their constitutional 
rights by undue interference in their elec- 
tions, after stating that sheriffs should 
conduct themselves impartially, proceeds 
to point out who were required to choose 
knights of the shire. The words were, that 
all they that were present in the county 
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court, as well suitors duly summoned, as 
others, should attend to the election of 
their knights for the parliament. Under 
these words, as universal as could well be 
imagined, all who were present, which 
might fairly be interpreted to mean all 
the inhabitants of the county, appeared 
to have had votes. Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, indeed, construed the word “ others” 
to mean other suitors, 7. e. other free- 
holders, or freeholders who were not duly 
summoned. This, however, appeared to 
him (sir F.) to be a construction not to 
be admitted, because all the freeholders 
were summoned by the sheriff’s procla- 
mation: all, therefore, were equally sum- 
moned, and equally duly summoned. To 
whom then could the word ‘ others” be 
applied? If not to all the inhabitants of 
the county, he did not — to know; 
and to him it appeared, that under this 
act every inhabitant of the county had a 
right to vote, and this act he conceived 
to be declaratory of a common law right. 
The first restrictive statute, the first in- 
fringement upon this right was the act of 
Henry 6th, restraining the right of voting 
to freeholders of forty shillings a year, 
probably equal, if the difference of the 
value of money was considered, to 40/. a 
year of the present day. The pretences 
for this great infringement and violation 
of the rights of the people were upon the 
face of them evidently false: without al- 
leging any fact of mischief having ever 
taken place, the act states that a great 
and outrageous concourse of people had 
attended to give their voice at elections, 
and that persons of no property pretended 
to have a voice equal to the most worthy 
knights and esquires, and that tumults, 
manslaughters, riots, and batteries, might 
very likely arise and be; and on this 
flimsy and false pretence, it disfranchised 
all who had not freeholds to the amount 
of forty shillings a year. The statute did 
not state that any manslaughters or riots 
had actually arisen ; but it asserted what 
could not be contradicted, that such 
things might possibly arise and be. Nor 
did he see, unless the construction he put 
upon the law was correct, how any such 
outrageous concourse of persons, and 


persons of no property, as was complained . 


of, could have taken place. If this was a 
reason for disfranchising any part of the 
people, it would be a reason for putting 
an end to all elections. If the fear of 
riots, before any had ever arisen, was @ 


cause for disfranchising so large a portion | 
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of the pecple of England, what would be 
said to the present state of elections, to 
‘that system which was all riot, confusion, 
and disturbance. Elections were now for 
the most part scenes of drunkenness, per- 
jury, and knavery. Proceedings which 
chad no existence when the extended right 
-of suffrage was exercised, were now wit- 
nessed at every election with the almost 
sole exception of one place where elec- 
tions were conducted on a very extended 
scale of sulirage, and which he had the 
-honour to represent. Here indeed the 
people had managed their own elections 
-without riot, disturbance, perjury, drunk- 
-enness, or any of the mal- practices before 
mentioned, and which shallow-minded 
persons were apt to consider as necessa- 


‘rily attendant upon popular elections. 


The citizens of Westminster, when left to 
themselves, had elected their representa- 
tives as peaceably and as quietly as a pa- 
‘ish vestry elected a parish officer; and 
this was an experiment that went to prove 
the safety with which the people might be 
trusted with the exercise of their own 
rights. That the citizens of Westminster 
had been able under such disadvantageous 
circumstances as had existed, under the 
influence of a rotten borough system, and 
a septennial act—that under such cir- 
cumstances they should have had the will 
and the ability to conduct themselves in 
0 exemplary a manner was not less ho- 
nourable to themselves than it was gra- 
Aifying to the friends of rational reform, 
and no less useful as an example to the 
country. 

The two simple points upon which, as 
upon pivots, every thing respecting liberty 
turned were security of person and secu- 
rity of property. Security of both was the 
common law and in alienable right of the 
people of England. That no man’s person 
should be touched without due process of 
law—that no man should undergo pu- 
nishment without legal trial, or have the 
fruit of his honest industry taken from 
him without his own consent, were such 
rational, equitable, and moderate claims, 
that no man of common sense or common 
honesty would be found to deny their 
justice. In proportion as they had been 
regarded, the country had always been 
contented and prosperous. Unfortu- 


nately, however, there had been some 
kings who had resisted them, and misfor- 
tune invariably followed. Amongst such 
kings was Charles the Ist, who having 
‘olated all just principles of government, 
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broken down the barriers of property and 
personal safety, and wrested the laws by 
means of venal lawyers to purposes of op- 
pression, filled the cup of national cala- 
mity to the brim, and was himself at length 
compelled to drink it to the very dregs, 
Charles the 2nd, not deterred by the ex- 
ample of his father, nor by the calamities 
of his country, nor by gratitude for his 
restoration, pursued the same unconstitu- 
tional career, and prepared thereby the 
downfal of his house. After the expul- 
sion of James the 2nd, we came to a new 
constitutional era, that of the making a 
new Magna Charta—a new declaratory 
act—the bili of the rights and liberties of 
the people of England. At this period 
the security to which the people were ac- 
knowledged to be entitled, ought to have 
been established—but for want of that 
which could alone give effect to the de- 
claration of popular rights, that bill, toge- 
ther with all the other sham securities and 
unavailing declaratory acts with which 
the people have been so repeatedly de- 
luded, tailed upon trial. The necessity 
of a fair, full, and free representation of 
the people in parliament, was set forth in 
king William's declaration, upon which 
the Bill of Rights ought in honesty to 
have been framed; but this, with many 
other important provisions, was neglected 
to be enacted, or purposely omitted,—so 
numerous, indeed, were the sins of omis- 
sion upon that occasion, that Mr. Fawkes 
had humourously observed, that the people 
at the revolution got a good bill of fare, 
but no dinner. Though the pretence was 
held out at the revolution, that the steps 
then taken were not only retrospective but 
prospective, not only to get rid of evil 
men, evil counsellors, evil kings, and cor- 
rupt judges, but to prevent such counsel- 
lors, kings, and judges, from ever again 
attempting, or assisting, to subvert the 
freedom of the country—though the bill 
declared against all unusual and cruel 
punishments, against packing juries 
and packing parliaments, against stand- 
ing armies in time of peace, against 
corrupt interference in elections, and 
that elections ought to be free, yet no 
provisions were made to carry these de- 
clarations into effect, and to some of them 
a few words were added, which deprived 
the people of all the benefit which might 
have been derived from them. These 
magical words were * without consent or 
grant of parliament,” or “ unless it be 
with consent of parliament.” Behold here 
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the talisman, by the effect of which, the 
glorious edifice of English liberty, which 
had been raised up by our ancestors with 
so much labour, persevered in with so 
much courage, and cemented with so much 
blood—by the application of these few 
simple words, as with the touch of a ma- 
gician’s wand, the fabrick vanished into 
air: 
“ into thin air, 
And like the baseless fabrick of a vision 
Leaves not a wreck behind.” 

What was the difference to us, whether 
we had suspended laws, money illegally 
raised, and standing armies, and other 
detestable measures of the most detestable 
despotic power—what was it to the people 
of England, whether infamous and tyran- 
nical acts were perpetrated by corrupt 
lawyers, upon pretence of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, or by corruption in the 
hands of the Crown, operating upon the 
venality of parliament? The effect was 
the same, whether the tyranny was exer- 
cised one way or the other, excepting 
that it was more mortifying to fall victims 
to the villany of false guardians, and self- 
appointed trustees, than it was to be over- 
powered by force, and submit to inevit- 
able necessity. It was, as if a man was 
to be robbed by watchmen hired to pro- 
tect him, to have that which was intended 
for his security, turned into the means of 
destroying him: this was an aggravation, 
not un alleviation, it was an insult not to 
be patiently endured. Had there been no 
such body as a corrupt House of Com- 
mons, there had still been some constitu- 
tional land-marks beyond any other power 
to remove: and the evil of the present 
corrupt oligarchy was so great, that he 
had rather there had been no House of 
Commons at all, than a House of Com- 
mons serving no other purpose than to 
destroy the liberties it was instituted to 
protect—a House of Commons in show 
and appearance—a House of Commons 
to trick, cheat, and delude, but answering 
no useful purpose of check and control— 
a House of Commons, that under the 
mask and sanction of being the represen- 
tative body of the people, betrayed their 
freedom, and plundered their wealth. To 
prevent the continuance of such evils, 
there was one and only one way, which was 
by a recurrence to the first principles of 
the constitution—to make the great body 
of the people a constituent part of the 
government—to give them their due weight 
in the state, and afford them the fair exer- 
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cise of the inalienable rights to which they 
were justly entitled. He asserted that the 
rights of the people were inalienable; the 
government, so far as it was in other 
hands, was a trust for the people, and 
sacred, only, inasmuch as it answered the 
purpose of preserving the general freedom 
and security—it was a trust which had 
been forfeited, and might again be for- 
feited, by abuse, whereas, the rights of 
the wet could neither be furfeited nor 
destroyed. 

In advocating the principles embodied 
in his resolutions, he could appeal with 
confidence, not only to antient, but to 
modern authority. In the year 1780, 
when the Westminster committee, of 
which Mr. Fox was chairman, was ape 
pointed to inquire into the state of the 
representation, a sub-committee, at which 
Mr. Sheridan presided, was instructed to 
investigate the question of reform, and to 
make thereon a report. That report, he 
had reason to think, was the first founda 
tion of the petition presented to the House 
in the year 1793, by the Friends of the 
People. That petition unanswered and 
unanswerable, was still lying on the table, 
and he was inclined to think that it was 
the real parent of that numerous progeny 
which had since quite overlaid the House. 
The report made by Mr. Sheridan having 
analyzed the composition of the House, 
gave, amongst others, this striking result, 
viz. that a majority of the members was 
returned by about 6,000 miserable and 
dependent voters. These were voters of 
the precise description of those, the ad- 
mission of whom to the right of suffrage 
was the main argument, real or pretended, 
against the system of radical reform. 
Under the present system, and at this 
time not universal suffrage, but the dregs 
of universal suffrage, unallayed by any 
richer matter, returned more than half the 
members of the House. The suffrages 
which were pretended to be of so malig- 
nant a quality, that they would vitiate 
the whole mass of wealth and population, 
even when absorbed by it, and when they 
would be as a drop in the ocean—the sui- 
frages which were pretended to be so 
malignant as to poison, and contaminate 
the whole, were nevertheless contended 
to be, when unrectified by any more 
wholesome mixture, and exercising alone 
the whole power, perfectly harmless, and 
indeed highly beneficial. Such was the 
result of the argument against compre- 
hensive suffrage, and in favour of the pre« 
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sent system. Such the logic by which 
the one was proved dangerous, the other 
beneficial. r. Sheridan’s Report con- 
cluded with stating the representation to 
be still more inadequate with respect to 
property than population; and Mr. Fox, 
as chairman of the Westminster com- 
mittee, to whom the sub-committee re- 
ported, signed resolutions to the follow. 
ing effect, viz. ‘* that annual parliaments 
were the undoubted right of the people, 
and that the act which prolonged their 
duration was subversive of the constitu- 
tion, and a violation on the part of the 
representatives of the sacred trust reposed 
in them by their constituents;” and “ that 
the present state of the representation 
was inadequate to the object, and a de- 
parture from the first principles of the 
constitution.” It might be said that Mr. 
Fox’s opinion was different, and that he 
only signed his name as chairman of the 
committee. But this could not be acceded 
to, for though an official chairman of a 
se body must sign whatever is brought 
efore him, merely to authenticate it ; and 
though a volunteer chairman might sign 
his name to matters of regulation, in con- 
formity with the principles he adopted, 
yet no man could be justified in signing 

is name to principles he believed false, 
and opinions he thought erroneous. Be- 
sides it was the opinion of Mr. Fox, in 
1797, that the people had a right to be 
well governed—a right to form a consti- 
tuent part of government, and that the 
best plan of representation was that which 
brought forward the greatest number of 
independent voters. Mr. Fox was there- 
fore for the most comprehensive system 
of suffrage which could be combined with 
freedom of suffrage. Annual parliaments 
and the most extensive mode of suffrage 
had been advocated by the late duke of 
Richmond, in his famous Letter to colonel 
Sharman, with a strength of argument 
quite unanswerable. The same principles 
had been investigated and maintained with 
additional force and acuteness, and philo- 
sophical accuracy, accompanied with com- 
plete demonstration, of the safety with 
which they-might be reduced to practice, 
by Bentham. If any anti-reformer could 
answer Mr. Bentham’s arguments, he would 
do more efficacious service to reformers 
and anti-reformers, than could ever be 
effected by dealing out false imputations 
and unsubstantiated slander, these being, 
with a due portion of misrepresentation 
and exaggeration, the only intellectual 
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weapons hitherto employed by the ene- 
mies against the friends of reform. Mr, 
Pitt had declared the present system to 
be both the offspring and the parent of 
corruption, under which no minister could 
act according to the interest of the coun- 
try, nor any honest man continue minister 
—but tempora mutantur—Mr. Pitt him- 
self became minister, and exemplified the 
truth of his own doctrine. r. Burke 
also had expressed his abhorrence of the 
corruption of this House—with a masterly 
hand depicted its character, and lamented 
its unnatural want of sympathy with the 
people: he had declared that “ it would 
(among public misfortunes )be more natural 
and tolerable that the House of Commons 
should be infected with every epidemical 
phrenzy of the people, as this would indi- 
cate some consanguinity, some sympathy 
of nature with their constituents, than 
that they should in all cases be untouched 
by the feelings and opinions of the people 
out of doors. “ The virtue, spirit, and 
essence of a House of Commons,” said he, 
“ consist in its being the express image 
of the feelings of the nation. It was not 
instituted to be a control upon the people, 
as of late it has been taught, by a doctrine 
of the most pernicious tendency ; but as a 
control for the people.”* Sir William 
Jones, whom Dr. Johnson called the most 
enlightened of the sons of men, had de- 
clared, that if the present representation 
could be compared to a tree rotten at the 
heart, he wished to see removed every 
particle of its rottenness, that a micros- 
copic eye could discern: he derided many 
of the fashionable doctrines, that of vir- 
tual representation he held to be actual 
folly, as if they were to talk of negative 
representation, and contend that it in- 
volved any positive idea. He said that 
the right to be represented was an inhe- 
rent right, and that it was mere banter to 
call men free who did not possess it. 

It would be easy to go on citing opi- 
nions, till it was shown that almost all the 
great men which this country had pro- 
duced from the time of the revolution, 
till the present moment, had brought con- 
current authority, as well as unanswerable 
reason, in aid of the great cause of parlia- 
mentary reform. But he would now 
address a few words to those gentlemen 
who might think that he did not act with 
sufficient caution or prudence on the pre- 

* See Burke’s Works, vol. 2, p. 287, 
edit. 1808. 
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sent occasion. To those sincere and 
honest friends of reform, who agreed with 
him as to the necessity of reform, though 
they had not made up their minds to the 
propriety of the extent to which he now 
proposed to carry it—to them he would 
say, that having tried all possible modes 
of obtaining co-operation short of compro- 
— public principle, to such a degree 
as to lose all hope of public benefit, from 
persevering in the same course; having 
witnessed the result of the motion made a 
few nights ago, for repealing the Sep- 
tennial act—an act so violent and uncon- 
stitutional, as to provoke and to justify 
Dr. Johnson in saying, “* That the creation 
of twelve peers in one day, in queen 
Anne’s time, in order to obtain a majority 
in the House of Lords, though violent 
enough, was still legal, and not to be com- 
pared to the contempt of national rights 
with which the House of Commons sume 
time afterwards, at the instigation of 
Whiggism, elected themselves for seven 
years, having been elected for three by 
their constituents ;’—having witnessed the 
fate of the motion to repeal that violation 
of the law and constitution of the country 
and to put us back only in that one respect 
to the state we were in at the time of the 
Revolution; having witnessed the fate of 
the proposals which had been made by 
himself and others for a more limited 
reform, he was convinced, and he thought 
that at length the step-by-step reformers 
would be convinced of the utter impracti- 
cability and hopelessness of that mode of 
proceeding, and he therefore no longer 
thought it prudent to pursue so ineffica- 
cious a course, or to withhold the plan, of 
the propriety of which his own reason 
was convinced; and which, he had no 
doubt, examination and experience would 
confirm. The object was, that elections 
should be free and frequent, and that 
suffrage should be equal and comprehen- 
sive. The ph maxim, that elec- 
tions ought to be free, was affirmed by the 
statute of Westminster, Ist, which says, 
that no great man, or other, shall by force, 
cunning, or contrivance, (such being, ac- 
cording to my lord Coke, the import of 
the word malice) disturb the freedom of 
election. The same thing was declared 
at the commencement of every parliament, 
by a resolution of this House ; which, at 

he same time that it declares that it is a 
high breach of its privileges for any peer 
of the realm to interfere in the election of 


® member of the House of Commons, 
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allows a petition to remain unnoticed for 
years on its table, which asserts and offers 
to prove, that a large proportion of its 
members are absolutely the nominees of 
peers, or returned through the influence 
of peers. It was high time that these 
laws, and these maxims, should cease to 
stand upon our Statute book, and u 
our own Order book, * like the forfeits in 
a barber’s shop, more in mock than mark ;” 
and that the public should feel, from their 
observance, some beneficial effects. But 
the freedom of elections could only be 
secured by extending and equalizing the 
right of suffrage, and shortening the dura- 
tion of parliaments. On a fair distribu- 
tion and extension of the elective fran- 
chise, and on a division of the United 
Kingdom into electoral districts, he cal- 
culated that each district would contain 
about 4000 voters, a number far too great 
for any man to bribe or terrify; and ac- 
companied with annual elections, not pre- 
senting a sufficient interest to induce any 
man to attempt it. Some thought that 
additional security would be afforded by 
the ballot; and, as it appeared to him 
that the ballot could du no harm, and 
might occasionally be a protection, by 
leaving the voter at liberty to divulge or 
conceal his vote, he had introduced it into 
his resolutions, for the purpose of its being 
fairly discussed. For his own part, he 
confessed that he thought it unnecessary ; 
for where there was no good for which to 
strive, no strife could grow up there from 
faction, and it was clear, that annual elec- 
tions would offer no inducement to persons 
to become candidates for so short-lived a 
ower, sufficient to make them willing to 
incur any mighty expense. The honour 
of the station would scarcely be more than 
a recompence for the trouble. The num- 
bers would be too great to corrupt, and 
the benefit to be derived would be too 
small; so that if any one could be sup- 
posed to have the will, he would not have 
the power; and if he could be supposed 
to have the power he would not have the 
will; and there being neither will nor 
power, nor motive of any kind, it might 
seem superfluous to guard against actions 
which, under the supposed circumstances, 
there would be no temptation to commit. 
As to the extent of suffrage, it was evi- 
dent, that in practice some line must be 
drawn ; and he had no hesitation in saying 
that many were the points at which the 
limits might be fixed with equal advantage 
and security to the public; provided 
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always, that the extension was sufficient 
to comprehend the universal interest, and 
fecure freedom of election. But if it 
could be shown, that*the most compre- 
hensive suffrage would produce no incon- 
venience in practice, it ought not in justice 
to be withheld. Mr. Bentham had, by in- 
controvertible argument, demonstrated 
that no danger whatever would arise from 
the most extensive suffrage that could be 
established. What sort of power was it 
that was conferred by the right of voting, 
if power it was to be called, on the part of 
the people? that every man should have 
a fraction, which fraction was a four thou- 
sandih part of a voice in the appointment 
of a fraction which was itself a six hun- 
dred and fifty-eighth part of a voice in 
the House of Commons: so that every 
man, be his fortune what it might, should 
have the power of saying who he thought 
was the best character amongst his neigh- 
bours, to whom he would most willingly 
entrust the guardianship of his rights and 
liberty: now how was any mischief from 
this cause to be apprehended? First, a 
man of mischievous intention must be 
able to persuade the majority of four 
thousand persons, of equally mischievous 
intentions of course, to concur in the 
appointment of the mischievous person ; 
and when so appointed, this mischievous 
person must have the concurrence of a 
majority of 657 other mischievous persons 
also, elected by an equal number of other 
mischievous constituents; and when all 
these persons had agreed in the mischief 
to be committed, they must obtain the 
concurrence of the House of Lords, and 
subsequently of the king, before the sup- 

osed mischievous act could be carried 
into effect, to suppose it possible would 
be to suppose the possibility of the deli- 
berate perpetration of an act of suicide, 
by a whole nation; it must be, in fact, a 
conspiracy of the nation against the 
nation—a result that could not be antici- 
pane with a reference to any of the 

nown principles of human action; it was 
to suppose human beings, without any 
possible motive, uniting to destroy their 
own happiness. 

Some had objected to extending the 
right of suffrage, on the ground that per- 
sons without education, without moral or 
political rectitude, rank, or station in life, 
would be elected. This was an opinion 
contradicted by the history of all ages, 
times, and countries; and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the very reverse 
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would be, as it always had been, the re- 
sult, unless history was all a fable, politi- 
cal writers all mistaken, and Machiavelli 
a beardless boy, just come from reading 
Livy. He tells us, in commenting upon 
that author, after maturely considering 
and deeply meditating upon the subject, 
and facts presented to his view, that the 
voice of the people, in matters of election 
at least, was not unaptly styled the voice 
of God—that there was no comparison 
between the wisdom of the choice of the 
people, and that of any king or small 
body of men. Indeed, says he, it is im- 
possible to get the people to advance a 
worthless or unprincipled character, than 
which nothing is more easy or common 
with princes: and such was the modesty 
and sense of the Romans, that though 
they had violent struggles with the patri- 
cians to obtain an equal right of admission 
to all the great offices of the state—al- 
though they had been insolently, and ar- 
rogantly, and unjustly treated by the pa- 
tricians, yet, having obtained that fair 
equality for which they contended, and 
notwithstanding their just causes of en- 
mity on account of the insolence and op- 
pression of the patricians, they still an- 
nually elected the great officers of the 
state from amongst the patrician families. 
So undeviatingly correct was their instinc- 
tive judgment with respect to elections, 
that, in the course of 400 years, the Ro- 
mans, who elected annually all the great 
officers of the state, did not, in all that pe- 
riod, make above three or four elections, 
of which they had any reason to repent. 

The people of this country had also, in 
former times, elected, not only members 
of parliament, but their leaders in war, 
and officers in peace, with the exception 
only of the immediate officers of the exe- 
cutive government in the appointment of 
the king. It was then but asking a little 
for the people of their ancient freedom, ta 
have a voice in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives in parliament. ‘This would be 
but a small portion of their ancient birth- 
right restored, — 


“ Nam qui dabat olim — 
Imperium fasces legiones omnia, nunc 8¢ 
Continet”— 


He would not continue the quotation, 
which would be to libel the people of Eng- 
land, who are not like the degenerate Ro- 
maps, anxious only for bread and public 
shows, but are hungry for the bread of 
liberty, for the recovery of the rights of 
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their forefathers. They asked no bread | stitution, and prevailed without inconve- 
but that which was earned by the sweat | nience in ancient practice—and as secu- 
of their own brows; and when they had | rity for property, liberty, and life, de- 
earned it, they asked nothing but that it | pended solely in this country on a consti- 
should not be wrenched from them and | tutionally constituted House of Commons 
their children by the hand of fiscal rapa- , partaking the interests, sympathizing in 
city, to feed the profligate and unprinci- | the feelings, and faithfully representing 
pled, the sons and daughters of corrup- | the wishes of the people, he trusted that 
tion. The people of this country were | the resolutions which embodied those 
honest, laborious, and high-minded; they | principles would not be rejected without 
asked not alms nor amusements, but de- | being refuted, either as mistaken in prin- 
manded freedom —demanded tohavecheck | ciple or mischievous in — Sir 
and control over the public purse, which Francis then moved the following Reso- 
purse was their's, and security to them | lutions:— 

and their children for the enjoyment of | 1. “ That no adequate security for 
the fruits, the hard-earned fruits, of their good government can have place, but by 
at present unrequited industry. Security | means of, and ia proportion to, a commu- 
of person and property was the extent of | nity of interest between governors and 
their claim; and was it not monstrous that | governed ; and that the truth of this prin- 
a government, which exercised a power | ciple has been unequivocally recognized 
of taking men by force from their homes | in speeches delivered from the throne by 
and families, to be employed for its de- | all the kings of this realm (except only 
fence, which by compulsory ballot filled | king Charles the Ist, and king James the 
the ranks of its militia, and by violence | 2nd) from the accession of king James the 
and coercion manned its fleets, exposing | 1st, down tu the present reign, both inclu- 
them to all that is most formidable in fire | sive; and that in particular, ist. In a 
and water combined, destructive and ap- speech delivered by king James the Ist, on 
palling to our common nature, which la- , the 9th of November, 1605, his majesty, 
vishly shed the blood of the people for its after speaking of the ‘ weal’ of the king 
defence, should not only exclude the of this country, and the weal of the coun- 
people from all efficient share in the go- try itself, was pleased to add, ‘ whose 
vernment, not only from the making of | * weals cannot be separated :’ and, 2nd. In 
laws, but even from any share in the ap- | a speech delivered on the 14th of Fe- 
pointment of those persons who were to bruary, 1670; his majesty king Charles 
determine when and how their blood, the 2nd, after speaking of a supply which | 
bones, and sinews, should be disposed of. was then demanded by him, was pleased 
This was all that was sought for under the to say, * consider this seriously and 
most extended right of suffrage, that a‘ speedily; it is yours and the kingdom's 
man should have the opportunity afforded | « interest as well ‘as mine:’ and, 3rd. In a 
him of saying with om he would wish | speech delivered on the 18th of June, 
to intrust his liberty, bis property, and his | 1678, his said majesty king Charles the 
life. This, surely, was not asking too | 2nd, after declaring his intention to open 
much — surely there was nothing unreason- | his heart freely to his parliament, on some 
able in this, nothing to excite apprehen- | points declared by him to be such as 
sions, cause alarm, or be productive of | ‘ nearest concern,’ says he, ‘both you 
anarchy and confusion. In every govern- | * and me,’ was pleased to add, ‘ and I hope 
ment, in every part of the world, the uni- | ¢ you will consider them so, because I am 
versal tenor of history, bears undeniable | ¢ sure ourinterests ought not to be divided : 
testimony to this great truth, that in pro- | ¢ and for me they never shall :’ and, 4th. 
portion as the people have had any share | In*a speech delivered on the 2lst of 
in the government, in that proportion have | March, 1681, his said majesty king Charles 
all countries been peaceable, prosperous, the 2nd was pleased te say, * it is as much 
and happy. On the contrary, wherever | ¢ my interest, and it shall be as much my 
monarchy, aristocracy, and, still more, | ¢ care as yours to preserve the liberty of 
oligarchy prevailed, in an equal degree | ¢ the subject:’ and, 5th. Ina speech deli- 
have those countries been miserable, dis- | vered on the 4th of November, 1692, his 
contented, and poor. As the people of majesty king William the 3rd, speaking to 
England were anciently, and ought of , his parliament, and through his parlia- 
right now to be free—as freedom and fre- | ment to his people, was pleased to say, 


quency of election were parts of our con- | «I am sure I can have no interest but 
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‘what is yours,’ adding, ‘ for I have no 
‘aim but to make you a happy people :’ 
and, 6th. In dn answer given to an address 
of this House on the 22nd af November, 
1695, his said majesty king William the 
3rd, was pleased to say, * our interests 
‘are inseparable, and there is nothing 1 
‘wish so much as the happiness of this 
‘ country where God has placed me ;? and 
7th. Ina speech delivered on the 21st of 
October, 1702, her majesty queen Anne 
was pleased to say, * My interests and 
* yours are inseparable, and my endeavours 
‘shall never be wanting to make you all 
‘safe and happy:’ and, 8th. In a speech 
delivered on the 29th of October, 1704, 
her said majesty speaking of a certain 
measure of government as being then 
begin upon, was pleased to say, ‘ I look 
‘ _— this good beginning to be a sure 
‘ pledge of your affections for my service, 
* and for our common interest :’ and, 9th. 
In a speech delivered on the 9th of April, 
1713, her said majesty was pleased to say, 
‘those who would make a merit by sepa- 
‘rating our interests will never attain their 
‘ill ends :’ and, 10th. Ina speech delivered 
on the 13th of January, 1732, his majesty 
king George the 2nd was pleased to say, 
‘our safety is mutual, our interests are 
inseparable :’ and 11th. On the 16th of 
April, 1734, his said majesty king George 
the 2nd, speaking of ¢ sovereign and sub- 
‘ ject,’ was pleased to say, ‘ their interest 
‘is mutual and inseparable: and, 12th. 
On the 17th of October, 1745, his said 
majesty king George the 2nd was pleased 
to say, ‘ the interest of me and my people 
‘is always the same,’ and therefore he adds, 
¢in this common interest let us all unite : 
and, 13th. In aspeech delivered on the 
10th of June, 1772, his present majesty, 
after speaking of all ranks of his faithful 


subjects, was pleased to say, ‘let it be | 


§ your constant care to assure them that I 
* consider their interests as inseparably 
* connected with my own: and, 14th. Ina 
speech delivered on the 10th of June, 
1791, his present majesty after the gra- 
cious assurance expressed in these words, 
viz. ‘ my constant endeavours will be di- 
* rected tothe pursuit of such measures as 
‘ may appear to me best calculated to pro- 
* mote the interests and happiness of my 
‘ people,’ was pleased to old, ‘ which are 
‘inseparable from my own.’ 

2. * That on any occasion upon whieh 
this community of interest fails to be 
entire, the interest of the few, or of the 
one, ought to give way to the interest of 
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the many; and that the truth of this prin- 
ciple has been recognized in speeches de- 
livered from the tbrone by the kings of 
this realm, of every family from the acces- 
sion of king James the 1st down to the pre- 
sent reign, both inclusive; and that in 
particular, 1. In a speech delivered on 
the 19th of March, 1603, his majesty king 
James the Ist was pleased to acknowledge 
and declare, ¢ when I have done all that I 
‘ can for you, I do nothing but that which 
‘1 am bound to do, and am accountable 
‘to God for the contrary; for I do ac- 
‘ knowledge that the special and greatest 
‘point of difference that is between a 
‘ rightful king and an usurping tyrant, is 
‘in this: that whereas the proud and am- 
‘bitious tyrant doth think his kingdom 
‘and people are only ordained for satis- 
‘ faction of his desires and unreasonable 
‘appetites; the righteous king doth, by 
‘the contrary, acknowledge himself to be 
‘ ordained for the procuring of the wealth, 
‘and prosperity of his people:’ and 
again, ¢ if we will take the whole people as 
‘one body and mass, then as the head is 
‘ ordained for the body, and not the body 
‘for the head, so must a righteous king 
‘ know himself to be ordained for his peo- 
‘ple, and not his people for him: and, 
2. In a speech delivered on the 3rd of 
December, 1697, his majesty king William 
the 3rd was pleased to say, ‘ That which L 
‘most delight in is, that I have all the 
‘proofs of my people’s affection that a 
‘ prince can desire; and I take this occa- 
‘sion to give them the most solemn as- 
‘surance, that as I never had, so I never 
‘ will nor can have any interest separate 
‘ from theirs:’? and 3. On the 21st of No- 
vember, 1717, his majesty king George 
the Ist, speaking of certain endeavours 
used by him on an occasion then men- 
tioned was pleased to say, ‘ It is your in- 
‘terest that my endcavours should take 
‘ effect; it is your interest, and therefore 
‘I think it mine;’ and, 4. On the 13th of 
January 1730, his majesty king George the 
2nd was pleased to say, ‘ I desire that the 
‘affections of my people may be_ the 
‘ strength of my government, as their in- 
‘terest has always been the rule of my 
‘actions and the object of my wishes :” 
and 5. On the 3rd of April, 1744, his said 
majesty king George the 2nd was pleased 
to say, ‘I have no interest at heart but 
‘yours ;’ and therefore to add, and in 
‘that common interest let us all unite;’ 
and, 6. On the 25th of June, 1751, his 
said majesty king George the 2nd was 
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pleased to say, ‘I have nothing to de- 
¢ sire of you but to consult your own true 
‘ happiness and interest:’ and, 7. On the 
15th of November, 1763, his present ma- 
jesty was pleased to say, ‘ as the interests 
‘ and prosperity of my people are the sole 
‘ objects of my care, [have only to desire 
‘now that you will pursue such measures 
‘ as areconducive to those objects with dis- 
‘patch and unanimity: and, 8. On the 
13th of November, 1770, his present ma- 
jesty was pleased to say, ‘ I have no inte- 
‘rest, I can have none, distinct from my 
‘people and, 9. On the 8th of May, 
1771, his majesty was pleased to say, 
‘I have no other object, I can have no 
* other interest than to reign in the hearts 
‘of a free and happy people ;’ and there- 
hy Aa to add, ‘ the support of our excel- 
‘lent constitution is our common duty 
‘and interest:’? and, 10. On the 24th of 
March, 1784, his majesty, speaking of the 
powers entrusted to him by law, was 
pleased to say, ‘ I can have no other ob- 
‘ ject but to employ them for the only end 
‘for which they were given, the good of 
* my people.’ 

3. “* That under the government of 
this country, no such community of inte- 
rest can have place, but in so far as the 
persons in whose hands the administra- 
tion of public affairs is vested, are sub- 
ject to the superintendence and control, 
or check of the representatives of the 
people; such representatives speaking 
and acting in conformity to the sense of 
the people. 

4. “ That, according to established 
usage as evinced by speeches from the 
throne, and other public acts, the mem- 
bers of this House being in their collective 
capacity styled representatives of the 
people, and the powers exercised by them, 
being on no other ground recognized as 
constitutional: it is only in so far as 
they are ealy and substantially repre- 
sentatives of the people, that the powers 
so exercised by them are constitutionally 
exercised. 

_ 5. “ That it is only in so far as the 
members of this House are in fact chosen, 
and from time to time removeable by the 
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6. “ That no member of this House 
can, otherwise than by a notorious fiction, 
be styled a representative of any part of 
the people, other than of the part com- 
posed of such individuals, as have or 
might have voted on his election. And, 
that, by the general appellation of repre- 
sentatives of the people, is, and ought to 
be understood, representatives of the 
whole body of the people. 

7. “ That the sense of the whole body 
of the people cannot be adequately con- 
formed to, by their representatives, ex- 
cept in so far as the suffrage of each per- 
son in the choice of his representative has 
a force and effect, as equal as may be, to 
that of the suffrage of every other person. 
And that such equality of force and effect 
can not have place, except in so far as in 
the case of each representative, the number 
of aga possessing the right of voting 
on his election, is (as far as local circum+ 
stances will permit) the same as in the 
case of every other. 

8.—*‘ That onthe occasion of electing 
a representative of the people, no man’s 
suffrage can with truth be said to be free, 
except in so far as in the delivery of it, he 
stands unexposed to the hope of eventual 
good, or the fear of eventual evil to him- 
self, and his connexions, from the power 
or influence of every other individual on 
account of his suffrage. 

9.— That the advantage and necessity 
of comprehensive, equal and free suffrage, 
has been recognized in divers speeches 
from the throne; and that in particular, 
1. Ina speech delivered on the 8th of 
April 1614, his majesty king James the 
Ist, after saying, ‘ But most I desire to 
‘meet with you when I might ask you no- 
‘thing but that we might confer together 
‘ freely,’ was pleased to add, ‘and 1 may 
‘hear out of every corner of my kingdom, 
‘the complaint of my subjects; and 1 will 
‘ deliver you my advice and assistance, and 
‘we will consult only de republica ; so shall 
‘the world see I love to join with my sub- 
‘jects, and this will breed love, as acquaint- 
“ance doth amongst honest men, and the 
‘contrary amongst knaves:’ and, 2. On 
the 26th of March 1620, his said majesty 


free suffrages of the great body of the 
people, that there can be any adequate 
assurance, that the acts done by them, 
are in conformity to the sense and wishes 


_ king James the Ist, after speaking of cer- 
_tain abuses in the shape of monopoly, of 
which he says he knew not till discovered 
_by parliament, was pleased to add, ‘nor 


of the people; and, therefore, that they | € could so well be discovered otherwise in 
can in truth, and without abuse of words, | ‘ regard of the representative body of the 
‘ people which comes from all parts of the 
‘country :’ and, 3. On the 12th of Fe- 


be styled, or declared to be representa- 
tives of the people. | 
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bruary 1623, his said majesty king James | 
the 1st was pleased to say, ‘I hope to | 
* God I shall clearly see that you are the | 
‘ true representative body of my subjects; | 
* therefore be you true glasses and mirrors 
‘ of their faces, and be sure you yield the 
‘true reflections and representations you | 
‘ ought to do; and this doing, I hope you 
shall not only find the blessing of God, 
‘but shall also, by these actions, procure 
‘the thanks and love of my ‘whole people, 
‘for being such true and faithful glasses :’ 
and, 4. In a speech delivered on the 14th 
of April 1640, by the Lord Keeper, by 
the command and in the presence of his 
majesty king Charles the Ist, his said ma- 
jesty was pleased to say, ‘ By you as a, 
* select choice and abstract, the whole king- | 
‘dom is presented to his majesty’s royal | 
‘view: all of you, not only the prelates, 
‘ nobles, and grandees ; but in your persons 
* that are of the House of Commons, every 
‘one, even the meanest of his majesty’s 
‘subjects are graciously allowed to parti- 
* cipate and share in the honour of those 
‘counsels that concern the great and 
‘weighty affairs of the king and kingdom ; 
* you come all armed with the votes and 
* suffrages of the whole nation:’ and, 5. In 
a speech delivered on the 19th of March 
1761, his present majesty was pleased to 
say, ‘I do with entire confidence rely on 
‘the good dispositions of my faithful sub- 
* jects, in the choice of their representa- 
«tives: and I make no doubt but they will 
‘ thereby demonstrate the sincerity of their 
“assurances which have been so cordially 
‘and universally given me in the loyal, af- 
¢ fectionate, ak unanimous addresses of my 
people.’ 

10.—“ That the sense of the people 
can never be truly represented ms con- 
formed to by their representatives, other- 
wise than in so far as those representa- 
tives are dependent upon the wishes of 
their constituents for their continuance in 
their situation as representatives; such 
wishes of the constituents being expressed 
by their suffrages, freely delivered as 
above. 

11.—* That though to give this depen- 
dence the greatest perfection of which, 
without regard to other objects it might 
be susceptible, would require that at all 
times it should be in the power of every 
electoral body to remove its representative 
in the same manner that it is in the power 
of every individual, who has granted to 
another a power of attorney, to revoke 
the same; yet forasmuch as in such a 
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state of things, the people, instead of de- 
puting representatives to manage their 
public concerns, would be in their own 
persons engaged in the superintendance 
or management thereof, to the prejudice 
of the business of private life; hence it 
becomes necessary that this same power 
of removal should not have place other- 
wise than at certain stated and more or 
less distant periods. 

12.—* That for as much as the depen- 
dence of the representatives upon their 
constituents will be the greater, the shorter 
the term is, during which they are exempt 
from removal; and as no inconvenience 
can be apprehended from one election at 
the least taking place in every year; and 
as it appears by divers statutes, and long 
continued practice in obedience thereto, 
that the principle of at least annual elec- 
tions is conformable to the ancient laws 
and practice of this realm; it is therefore 
expedient that the people should be ena- 
bled to remove their representatives, and, 
if necessary, repair the misfortune of hav- 
ing made an improper choice, at least once 
in every year. 

13.— That the sense of the people, 
considered as the standard to which the 
sense of their rulers ought to conform, is, 
not the sense entertained by the people 
in any past period of time, and which may 
have undergone subsequent change, but, 
on the contrary, is the sense of the people 
taken in its freshest state; and that this 
truth has been repeatedly recognised in 
specches delivered from the throne, by 
his Jate majesty king George the 2nd, and 
by his present majesty; and particularly, 
1. Ina speech delivered on the 21st of 
April, 1741, his said late majesty, after 
saying, ‘I will accordingly give the ne- 
‘cessary orders for a new parliament,’ was 
pleased to add, ‘there is not any thing I 
‘set so high a value upon as the love and 
‘affection of my people, in which I have so 
‘entire a confidence, that it is with great 
‘ satisfaction Isee this — put into 
‘ their hands of giving me fresh proofs ofit,in 
‘ the choice of theirrepresentatives:’ and, 2. 
On the 12th of November 1747, his said 
late majesty was pleased to say, ‘ One of 
‘ my principal views in calling this parlia- 
‘ment was, that I might receive the most 
‘clear and certain information of the sense 
‘of my people:’ and, 3. On the 6th of No- 
vember 1761, his present majesty was 
pleased to say, ‘I am glad to have an op- 
‘ portunity of receiving the truest informa- 
‘ tion of the sense of my people by anew 
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‘choice of their representatives :’ and, 4. 
On the 8th of November, 1768, his majes- 
ty was pleased to say, ‘The opportunity 
‘which the late general election gives me 
‘of knowing from their representatives in 
¢ parliament, the more immediate sense of 
‘ my people, makes ine desirous, &c.’ and, 
5. On the first of November 1780, his ma- 
jesty was pleased to say, ‘It is with more 
* than ordinary satisfaction that I meet you 
‘in parliament at a time when the late 
‘elections may afford me an opportunity 
* of receiving the most certain information 
* of the disposition and the wishes of my 
‘people, to which I am always inclined to 
* pay the utmost attention and regard:’ and, 
6. On the 24th of March, 1784, after men- 
tioning the then situation of the country, 
his majesty was pleased to say, ‘I feel it 
‘a duty I owe to the constitution and to 
‘the country, in such a situation to recur 
‘as speedily as possible to the sense of my 
‘ people by calling a new parliament.’ 

14.— That by the words ‘ Sense,’ 
‘ Disposition,’ and ¢ wishes’ of the people, 
employed in the said speeches, nothing 
less than the sense, disposition, and 
wishes of the whole body of the people 
can with propriety be understood ; for as 
much as if it be the interest and duty of 
his majesty to collect and attend to the 
sense, disposition, and wishes of any one 

art of his people, it cannot be so in any 
ess degree in regard to any other part. 

15.—“ That except by petitions, and 
even by those means, no otherwise than 
occasionally and partially, and therefore 
‘unteamanly, the sense, disposition, and 
wishes of the people can be conveyed to 
his majesty in no other manner than by 
the choice made by them of persons to 
sit and serve in this House in the charac- 
ter of representatives ; and, that except in 
the said inadequate manner by petitions 
these who have no part in the choice of 
representatives, cannot at any time make 
known to his majesty, the part which 
their sense, disposition, and wishes, has in 
the sense, disposition, and wishes of the 
whole body ‘of the people. 

16.—“ That for as much as no power 
lodged in the hands of constituents can 
create or maintain the due dependence of 
their representatives, unless the good or 
evil which may be produced by the exer- 
cise of such power, be at all times in the 
expectation of the representatives greater 
than any that can be made to accrue to 
them by any other person or persons whose 
interest or supposed interest it may be to 
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engage them in a violation of their trust ; 


it is therefore necessary, that by all prac- 


ticable means every representative of the 
people be rendered as completely exempt. 
as possible from every such external in- 
fluence. 

17.—“ That the offices, commissions, 
and emoluments, the power, rank, digni- 
ties, and other advantages, which are at 
the disposal of the Crown, constitute so 
many instruments of temptation, by which 
the members of this House are exposed 
to be seduced from their duty, and induc- 
ed to sacrifice the general interest of 
the people, to the particular interest, or 
supposed interest of the Crown, its ser- 
vants, and their adherents. 

18.—** That as this House is now con- 
stituted, a large proportion of the mem- 
bers thereof obtain their seats by the ap- 
pointment or favour of particular indivi- 
duals without being elected, or atleast with- 
out being freely elected by any part of the 
people ; and that such members are con- 
tinually exposed to be seduced from their 
duty, and induced to sacrifice the general 
interest of the people, to their particular 
interests of their respective patrons. 

19.—** That forasmuch as the influence 
of the Crown cannot be exercised and 
made productive of its natural effect, 
without counteracting and overpowering 
the influence of the people in the breasts 
of the members of this House, so as to 
engage them to make continual sacrifice 
of the interest of the people to the sepa- 
rate interests of the servants of the Crown 
and their adherents; such influence ma 
with truth and propriety, be termed a si- 
nister influence. 

20.—“ That parliamentary patronage 
not only prevents or interrupts compre- 
hensive, free and equal suffrage, whereby 
alone the sense of the people can be made 
known, but operates on the one hand as a 
perpetual inducement to the servants of 
the Crown to favour the individuals who 
are possessed thereof, at the expense and 
to the prejudice of the people ; and on the 
other hand as a perpetual temptation to 
those individuals to maintain and increase 
the influence of the Crown, from which 


‘they may expect to derive benefit for 


themselves and their connexions. 

21.— That by a resolution passed on 
the 6th of April 1780, it was declared by 
this House, ‘ that the influence of the 
‘ Crown had increased, was increasing and 
‘ ought to be dimnished.’ 

24.—‘* That since that time the influ- 
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ence of the Crown has been greatly in- 
creased, on the one hand by the increase 
of the public debt in respect of the taxes 
raised for paying the interest thereof, and 
the profitable patronage and power exer- 
cised in relation to the several offices and 
commissions necessary for the collection 
of those taxes: and on the other hand by 
the increase of the standing army, in re- 
spect of the patronage and power exer- 
cised in relation to the offices and com- 
missions thereunto belonging, and the 
means of employing that same power to 
stifle the voice and destroy the liberties of 
the people. 

_ 23.—< That forasmuch as no adequate 
diminution of the influence of the Crown 
can now be effected, the only resource 
which remains is to correct this influence | 
by a counterforce consisting of the influ- 
ence of the people. 

That this House taking into 
consideration the gracious intentions so- 
often expressed by his majesty, parti- 
cularly calls to mind the speech deli- 
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vered on the 5th of December, 1782, in| 
which his majesty, speaking to both 
Houses of Parliament, and after declaring | 
it to be the fixed object of his heart to | 
make the general good, and true spirit of | 
the constitution, the invariable rule of his | 
conduct, was pleased tosay, Toinsure the 
‘full advantage of a government conduct- 
‘ed onsuch principles depends on your tem- 
‘ per, your wisdom, your disinterestedness 
‘collectively and individually,—my people 
‘expect those qualifications of you, an 
‘all for them:’—and again, the speech 
delivered on the 19th of May, 1784, in 
which his majesty was pleased to say, 
* You will find me alwaysdesirous to con- 
‘ cur with youin such measures as may be of 
‘lasting benefit to my people,—I have no 
‘wish but to consult their prosperity’ : and 
again the speech delivered on the 25th of 
January, 1783, in which his majesty was 
pleased to say, ‘ You may at all times 
‘depend on my hearty concurrence in 
‘every measure which can tend to allevi- 
‘ ate our national burthens, to secure the 
‘ true principles of the constitution, and to 
‘ promote the general welfare of my peo- 
ple. 


25.— That this House taking also into 
consideration the gracious disposition of 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, as- 
sures itself with the fullest confidence, 
that his Royal Highness, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his. majesty 
will be pleased to vouchsafe his sanction 
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to all such measures as may be necessary 
for placing the influence of his majesty’s 
people in this House on a firm and unal- 
terable footing. 

26.—“ That therefore this House pro- 
gouting on the principles above declared, 
is resolved to make one great sacrifice of 
all separate and particular interests, and to 
proceed to establish a comprehensive and 
consistent plan of reform; in virtue 
whereof, the whole people of the United 
Kingdom, may be fairly and truly repre- 
sented in this House; and, in order to 
that end, this House does hereby de- 
clare :— 

I,—That it isexpedient and necessary to 
admit to a participation in the election 
suffrage, all such persons as being of the 
male sex, of mature age, and of sound 
mind, shall, during a determinate time an- 
tecedent to the day of election, have been 


resident either as house-holders or inmates 


within the district or place in which they 
are called upon to vote. 

II.—That the territory of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland taken together ought 
to be divided into 658 election districts, 
as nearly equal to each other in popula- 
tion as consistently with local convenience 
they may be: and, that each such election 
district ought to return one representative 
and no more. 

IlI1.—That for the prevention of unne- 
cessary delay, vexation, and expense, as 
well as of fraud, violence, disorder, and 
void elections, the election in each dis- 


I | trict ought to be begun and ended on 


the same day, and that day ought to 
be the same for all the districts; and 
that for this purpose not only the proof 
of title, but also every operation re- 
quiring more time than is necessary for 
the delivery of the vote, ought to be ac- 
complished on some day, or days, antece- 
dent to the day of election, and that the 
title to a vote should be the same for every 
elector, and so simple as not to be subject 
to dispute. 

1V.—That for the more effectually se- 
curing the attainment of the above objects 
the election districts ought to be sub-di- 
vided into sub-districts, for the reception 
of votes, in such number and situations 
as local.convenience may require. 
V.—That for securing the freedom of 
election the mode of voting ought to be 
by ballot. 

VI.—That for the more effectually see 
curing the unity of will and opinion, as 
between the people and their representa- 
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tives, a fresh election of the members of 
this House ought to take place, once in 
every year at the least; saving to the 
Crown its prerogative of dissolving parlia- 
ments at any time, and thereupon after 
the necessary interval, summoning a fresh 
parliament.” 

The first Resolution being put, 

Lord Cochrane seconded the motion. 
In what he had to say, he did not pre- 
sume to think that he could add to the 
able arguments of his hon. friend, but he 
thought it his duty distinctly to declare 
his opinions on the subject. When he re- 
collected all the proceedings of that 
House, and more especially, when he re- 
collected the recent rejection of the mo- 
tion for the repeal of the Septennial act, 
he confessed that he did not entertain 
much hope of a favourable result to the 
present motion; and he considered it as 
beneficial, principally as an exhibition of 
sound principles, and as showing the 
people for what they ought to petition. 
He would, perhaps, be told, it was un- 
parliamentary to say that there were any 
representatives of the people in that 
House who had sold themselves to the 
purposes and views of any set of men in 
power ; but the history of the degenerate 
senate of that once free people the 
Romans, would serve to show how far 
corruption might make inroads upon 

ublic virtue or patriotism. The tyranny 
inflicted on the Roman people, and man- 
kind generally, under the shape of acts of 
the Roman senate, would ever prove a 
useful memento to nations which had any 
freedom to lose. It was not for him to 
se when our case would be assimi- 
ated to theirs; but this he would say, that 
those who were the slaves to a despotic 
monarch, were far less reprehensib'e for 
their actions, than those who voluntarily 
sold themselves, when they had the means 
of remaining free. He gave his general 
and unequivocal assent to the resolutions 
proposed by his hon. friend. They were, 
in his opinion, such as the House ought 
to receive and agree to. And here, as 
probably it might be the last time he should 
ever have the honour of addressing the 
House on any subject—[Here the noble 
lord was so overpowered by his feelings as 
not to be able to proceed forsomeseconds. ] 
—As this, he continued, might be the last 
time he should have the honour of ad- 
dressing the House, he was anxious to 
Btate to them what his opinions were of 
their conduct. It was now nearly eleven 
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years since he had had the honour of a 
seat in the House, and since then there 
had been very few acts of theirs in which 
he could agree with the opinions of the 
majority. To say that these acts were 
contrary to justice would not be parlia- 
mentary. He would not even go into the 
inquiry whether they tended to the national 
good or not; but he would merely appeal 
to the feelings of the landholders present— 
he would appeal to the knowledge of 
those members who were engaged in 
commerce, and ask them, whether the 
acts of the legislative body had not been 
of a description, during the late war, that 
would, if not for the timely intervention 
of the use of machinery, have sent this 
nation to total ruin? The country was 
burthened to a degree which, but for that 
intervention, it would have been impos- 
sible for the people to bear. The cause 
of these measures having such an effect 
upon the country, had been examined, 


and gone into by his hon. colleague. , 


They were to be traced to that patronage 
and influence which a number of powerful 
individuals possessed over the nomination 
of a great proportion of the members of 
that House; a power which, devolving on 
a few, became thereby the more liable to 
be affected by the influence of the Crown ; 
and which had, in fact, been rendered 
almost entirely subservient to that influ- 
ence. To reform the abuses which arose 
out, of this system was the object of his 
hon. friend’s motion. He would not, he 
could not anticipate the success of that 
motion; but he would say, as had been 
before said by the great Chatham, the 
father of Mr. Pitt, that if the House did 
not reform itself from within, it would be 
reformed with a vengeance from without. 
The people would take the subject up, 
and a reform would take place which 
would make many members regret their 
apathy in refusing that reform which 
might be rendered efficient and perma- 
nent. But unfortunately, in the present 
formation of the House, it appeared to 
him, that from within no reform could be 
expected ; and for the truth of this he ap- 
pealed to the experience of the nearly 100 
members who were then present, nearly 
600 being absent; he appealed to their 
experience, whether they ever knew of 
any one instance where any, petition of 
the people for reform was taken into con- 
sideration, or any redress afforded in con- 
sequence of such petition? This he re- 
gretted, because he foresaw the conse- 
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which would necessarily. result 
rom it He did trust and hope that, 
before it was too late, some measures 
would be — for redressing the 
grievances of the people; for certain he 
was, that unless some measures were 
taken to stop those feelings which the 
people entertained towards that House, 
and to restore their confidence in it, they 
would one day have ample cause to re- 
pent the line of conduct they had pur- 
sued. Those gentlemen who now sat on 
the benches opposite with such triumphant 
feelings, would one day repent their con- 
duct. The commotions to which that 
conduct would inevitably give rise would 
shake not only that House, but the whole 
government and frame of society to its 
foundations. He had been actuated by a 
wish to prevent this, and he had had no 
other intention. He would not trespass 
longer on their time. The situation 
which he had held for eleven years in that 
House, he owed to the favour of the 
electors of Westminster. The feelings of 
his heart were gratified by the manner in 
which they had acted towards him. [Here 
the noble lord spoke with great agitation, 
and the House seemed to sympathise 
with his feelings]. They had rescued 
him from a desperate and wicked con- 
spiracy, which had nearly involved him in 
total ruin. He forgave those who had 
so done, and he hoped when they went to 
their graves they would be equally able 
to forgive themselves. All this was foreign 
to the subject before the House -but he 
trusted they would forgive him—[ Hear, 
hear!]. He would not trespass upon 
their time longer now—perhaps never 
again on any subject. He hoped that his 
majesty’s ministers would take intotheirse- 
rious consideration what he had now said. 
He did not utter it with any feelings of hos- 
tility. Such feelings had now left him; 
but he trusted they would take his warn- 
ing, and save the country, by abandon- 
ing the present system before it was too 
ate. 

Mr. Brougham* said, that though it was 


* As the Speech of Mr. Brougham on 
this occasion was deemed of peculiar 
importance in a party view, and with 
respect to the line taken by the Whigs 
on the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
it was hoped he might have been able to 
print a corrected account of it. But we 


understand that it was made unexpectedly, 
without any previous intention of speaking 
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far from his intentions to support the mo- 
tion of his honourable friend, he could not 
withhold his tribute to the merits of the 
very learned and able speech with which 
he had introduced his resolutions. But, 
differing, as he did, from his honourable 
friend, and being most averse to that 
universal suffrage—that «lisconnexion of 
franchise and property which was the 
object of these resolutions, he was anxious 
to state a few of the reasons on which 
that aversion was founded. He was 
anxious to state also, that he felt no 
manner of disrespect towards those persons 
—in that House, where they were few in 
numbers, and out of doors, where they 
were numerous—who, he knew, conscien- 
tiously entertained the same opinions with 
his honourable friend. Far be it from him 
to view with levity, or to treat with ridi- 
cule, opinions which were conscientiously 
held by a great body of people in this 
country. He considered the people who 
entertained these opinions to be misled ; 
he believed them to have been misled, 
partly from not having duly weighed and 
thoroughly sifted the question, and partly 
by the writings and speeches of those who 
had also not weighed and sifted the ques- 
tion with a due degree of attention. But 
to neither the one nor the other did he im- 
pute any but the most upright motives, 
though he differed from them in their con- 
clusions; and he claimed from them the 
same degree of charity which he was so 
willing to extend tothem. And he made 
a claim on the candour of the worthy 
baronet in particular with the more con- 
fidence to extend to him this charity; 
for, if he was not deceived, the worthy 
baronet’s own conversion to the doctrine 
of universal suffrage, at least in the degree 
in which he had now avowed. it, was but 
of recent date [Here sir F. Burdett in- 
timated his dissent}. He begged his hon. 
friend’s pardon, but he had understood so 
much from a noble friend of his, who was 
friendly to moderate reform; that this 
was the first time on which his hon. friend 
had advocated universal suffrage, and that 
he had formerly protested against it; and 
certainly his own recollection rather fa- 
voured that opinion, But however that 
might be, he needed only to appeal to the 
candour of his honourable friend (though 
he had not the claim on him now of hold- 


having been entertained by him; 80 that 
he could not comply with the wish gene~ 
rally expressed. 
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ing those opinions which his honourable 
friend himself once held) to be assured ot 
a liberal construction of his conduct ; he 
should still claim his indulgence for the 
difference of opinion which existed on this 
subject between them—an indulgence 
which, on his part, he freely granted to 
the hon. baronet, and to those who be- 
lieved with him. 

One of his principal objects in rising 
was, that it might not be supposed 
because he was hostile to that mode of 
reform which the hon. baronet proposed, 
that he was therefore averse to the 
general principle of reform altogether. 
Nothing was more erroneous than to sup- 
pose, that because a man refused to sup- 
port the one he must therefore be adverse 
to the other. He professed himself to be 
an advocate for reform, but it was, though 
in his opinion an efhicient, yet a moderate 
one, when compared with the plan which 
the House had just heard. While he en- 
tered this protest against the conclusions 
of his honourable friend, he agreed with 


him in opinion respecting the conduct of | 


those whotreated with contempt every kind 
of refo:m, merely because it was reform. 
If he had to deal with those people, he 
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would only appeal to the conduct of pur- | 


liament itself, particularly during the last 
20 years. 
form whatever would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the constitution, they who pro- 
fessed themselves such enemies to the 
very name of reform—had been, in prac- 
tice, in parliament itself the greatest of 
all reformers. They or their colleagues 
in Ireland, had altered the qualifications 
of electors, had changed the elective fran- 
chise—they had let in one class of electors 
to-day, and they had let in another class 
to-morrow. They had proceeded through 
a long course of changes all eminently 
entitled to the name of parliamentary 
reform, and had only stopped when they 
terminated their career by a parliamen- 
tary revolution—the anniiilation of the 
parliament of Ireland by the union of the 
two kingdoms—a measure for which 
he was cordially thankiul ; although he 
could not approve of the means by 


Those who argued that all re- | 


which it had been effected; for that: 


measure had been, perhaps, more bene- 
ficial to the empire than all the more bane- 
ful acts of the individuals by whom it had 
been accomplished, had been injurious to 
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with more advantage to both islands, or 
tended more to their mutual strength and 
prosperity, —it was impossible to deny that 
it was one of the greatest changes in the 
internal policy and parliamentary consti- 
tution of this country which had taken 
place since the constitution had assumed 
its present shape. He, therefore, pro- 
tested against considering all reform as a 
dangerous innovation, in the sense of a re- 
volution, which put in jeopardy the best 
interests of the country. 

He came now to make a few remarks 
on the train of argument by which his 
honourable friend had supported this 
motion. If he came into the House 
with his mind prejudiced against the 
question, those arguments which he had 
heard in support of it had certainly not 
removed his prepossessions. He had 
often heard his hon. friend argue most 
conclusively, but he begged to be allowed 
to say, without any disrespect, that never 
were arguments more inconclusive than 
those which had been used by his hon. 
friend on the present occasion. The hon. 
baronet, in his elaborately reasoned reso- 
lutions, had confined himself to one 
species of authority, not founded on the 
Statute Bock—not derived from Magna 
Charta—which did not rest on the dicta of 
any of the judges, or on the resolutions 
of this or the other branch of the legisla- 
ture, or even on the learned treatises which 
his hon. friend had so often reterred to, 
such as Mr. Prynne’s and others, but a 
species of authority, which ranked in 
his estimation lower than the least, the 
speeches from the throne, from the reign 
of James !st, that model of a constitutional 
monarch, down to the very happy, or at 
least the very long reign of his present 
majesty. With the omission of George Ist, 
his hon. friend had shown that all those 
princes had recommended certain princi- 
ples The first of these was so sel’-evident, 
that it recommended itself, and he would 
even admit the king’s speeches asan autho- 
rity for it, low as he rated that species of 
authority. ‘That proposition was, that no 
adequate security for good government 
could be obtained, but by means of, and in 
proportion to, the community of interest be- 
tween the governorsand governed. But this 
was a principle which no man ever doubted. 
If all their majesties, of happy memory, 
and all other royal personages had: held 


it. Still, though this was a measure most | their peace upon the subject, no one 

beneficial to the country—for he was con- | would ever have doubted the propriety 

vinced that no measure was ever fraught and the necessity of having the interest of 
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the sovereign blended with that of his 
subjects, in order to insure the safety and 
prosperity of the state. The proposition 
was indeed self-evident, although some of 
those princes, whose speeches his honour- 
able friend had quoted, had nevertheless 
cared but little for the happiness of the 
people. When they said, that the happi- 
ness of the people and their own were in- 
separably united, they did not sincerely 
believe it, but said so merely from cour- 
tesy. It was nothing but the language of 
courtesy to the people, when they were 
coming to them for a supply of money. 
But with respect to the propositions in 
favour of annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage, in attempting to support them 
by the authority of king’s speeches, his 
honourable friend would allow him to say, 
that he had not acted with his usual can- 
dour, but had perverted a little those 
reyal documents. Because it was said in 
a speech from the throne, that his majesty 
was happy to meet the representatives of 
the people in a new parliament, this, ac- 
cording to his honourable friend, was a 
proof that the king was a friend of fre- 
quent elections. It was marvellous, how- 
ever, that the date of the new parliament 
should always be six or seven years after 
the date of the old. This showed that 
kings, if they really had such an ardent 
desire for frequent parliaments, indulged 
more temperately in that than they were 
supposed to do in many other of their 
inclinations. He was afraid that in 
taking this language as favourable to 
frequent parliaments, his hon. friend, 
in the language of the schools, had un- 
derstood it secundum modum recipientis, 
according to the sense of the hearer, and 
not in the sense of those who uttered it. 
He was astonished that among all those 
speeches of princes, his hon. friend did 
not mention a much more remarkable do- 
cument thanany of them, the speech which 
lord Chatham put into the mouth of the 
present king on his accession to the throne, 
and which, in his mind, was worth all the 
authorities which he had brought forward. 
In that speech his majesty was made to 
say, that he was born a Briton, and that 
he should ever deem it his proudest satis- 
faction to be the first citizen of a free 
people. But all these speeches from the 
throne were neither more nor less than the 
composition of the king’s ministers, and 
they were always viewed and _ treated 
as such by parliament. The addresses, 


-which echoed back the tale, were never 
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understood to pledge any member of that 
House to any particular vote upon the 
many questions that arose in the course of 
the session. A king’s speech was usually 
known as a vague unmeaning general 
composition, in which as little as possible 
was to be said in a large number of civil 
and sounding phrases. Mr. Windham had 
once shown his opinion of such composi- 
tions when in alluding to a gentleman who 
had been much employed in preparing 
royal speeches, and who was himself one 
of the most skilful as well as eloquent of 
ministerial orators, he exclaimed, “ I 
verily believe he could speak a king’s 
speech off-hand.” 

His hon. friend had endeavoured to 
show that annual parliaments and univer- 
sal suffrage were the ancient law of par- 
liament, though he had admitted that it 
was not alone sufficient to prove their an- 
tiquity; and as he agreed with him that 
it was no argument in favour of universal 
suffrage or annual parliaments in the pre- 
sent day to show that universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments were formerly the 
law of the country, he should hold, there- 
fore, that even were this so, the case still 
remained to be proved. The hon. baro- 
net, however, said he adduced authorities 
to show that such was the ancient law of 
parliament, not with the view of proposing 
that this law should be revived, merely 
because it was ancient, but to show that 
it was not that visionary doctrine which 
it was said to be by the antagonists of 
that doctrine. He would admit, that if 
his honourable friend proved this, he 
would prove that the doctrine was not a 
novelty ; but he denied that it followed, 
that the doctrine was not visionary; be- 
cause it might still be one of the most 
visionary doctrines that ever entered into 
the brains of a projector, though annual 
parliaments and universal suffrages for- 
merly were the ancient law, to introduce 
them at present, if they were not adapted 
to the present state of things. Suppose 
he proposed that they should return to 
the savage state, which was still more 
ancient—it was not indeed so old as the 
Creation, but it was very old—the Golden 
Age wasstill older. Suppose he proposed 
a return to domestic slavery, which was 
very ancient.—However, as this was a 
tender subject with many members, he 
would not touch on it. But, suppose he 
proposed a return to villainage, where 
2-3rds if not half of the people were at- 
tached to the soil, this would not be 
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novel ; but it would still be as visionary 
(he could not change the epithet) as that 
for which many persons now contended. 

His hon. friend was fond of quoting Magna 
Charta; but he was rather unfortunate in 
the chapter from which he had made his 
quotation on this occasion ; for the ver 
second word of the passage carried in it 
a refutation of the doctrine it was cited 
to support. The words were “ Nullus 
liber homo capiatur, &c.” The first word 
nullus, he would admit proved nothing ; 
but then came the second /ber—it was not 
nullus homo, but the epithet “ dber” 
was added to qualify and limit the ex- 
pression, thereby to recall to his hon. 
friend’s recollection, if he had forgotten 
it, that, in those pure times of the con- 
stitution, when the monarchy was in all its 
splendor, respected abroad as it was united 
at home, having recently emerged, by- 
the-by, from a seven-fold division—in the 
days when there were no rotten boroughs, 
no corrupt elections, no circumscribed 
suffrages, when parliaments were not 
merely annual, but when there were some- 
times more than three of them in one 
year—in that golden age of the constitu- 
tution (unless the lustre of the metal 
was impaired in its progress from the 
heptarchy to the period of Magna 
Charta), it appeared from this chapter 
of Magna Charta, that liberty was only 
allowed to those who had property in 
men, instead of being the property of 
men. Absurd, visionary, and even detest- 
able, as a proposition to return to a state 
of slavery was, a very learned man, a great 
patriot, and one of the most ardent and 
sincere friends of liberty that ever lived— 
Mr. Fletcher, of Saltoun—had proposed, 
in that parliament, in which he was a con- 
stant and strenuous advocate for popular 
rights, as a relief for the state of mendi- 
city which then existed in Scotland, that 
the people of that country should return 
to the Greek and Roman practice of do- 
mestic slavery. Mr. Fletcher supported 
his proposition by the same arguments 
which his hon. friend had used in support 
of his doctrine of universal sufirage, namely, 
that it was an old practice of the country. 
He did not mean that the hon. baronet 
was likely to make any proposition quite 
so extravagant, but it showed how chime- 
rical his argument was. 

But he was at issue with his honour- 
able friend, not merely as to argument, 
but as tothe fact. Admitting the fact, he 
had hitherto denied: the inference ; but 
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now he denied the fact. He was certainly 
convinced of the naked fact, so far as it 
related to the mere duration of parliaments. 
The stream of authorities set directly in 
favour of those who maintained that the 
practice had been to assemble parliaments 
once a year—nay, that there were even 
instances of parliaments oftener than once 
a year. Forhis own part, he was an advo- 
cate for shortening the duration of parlias 
ments—he was even much inclined to the 
opinion of those who were for limiting the 
duration of parliaments to the shortest 
term. But supposing he assented to this, 
he should hardly think it fair or reasonable, 
on the ground of there having been Saxon 
or Norman parliaments, which only lasted 
a few days, and that the usual practice 
in those times was annual parliaments, 
to maintain, that therefore it should be 
held, that annual parliaments were ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the constitu- 
tion. For supposing he assented to 
the fact, on examination it would be 
found an authority more in name than 
in reality. At that time it was neces- 
sary to compel men to serve in parlia- 
ment, and to indemnify them by wages. 
To what purpose, then, was all the useless 
lumber of learning connected with the 
subject brought forward? Parliament sat 
only a few days: no regular session had 
ever been held. They were called at the 
will of the prince for a few days to answer 
his purpose, but there was no defined time 
for their being continued together, nor 
any fixed period when their labours should 
teiminate, and a new election be had. 
Upon a careful and attentive investigation 
of the subject, he was satisfied that al- 
though the practice was to elect annually, 
that it was not the Jaw; and that there 
was nothing to prevent the same parlia- 
inent from sitting more than one year, if 
the king lad been so disposed. 

With respect to universal suffrage, his 
hon. friend was a little more pressed for 
authorities. Here the royal orations 
failed him. Large and copious as that 
stream of authority had been when it 
only was brought to prove such generali- 
ties as that the ruler is interested in his 
people’s happiness, it soon dwindled as 
the application to the present question be 
came closer, and when the extension of the 
franchise was the point, it trickled an ime 
perceptible rill. But he would venture to 


say, thatthe authority of theking’s speeches 
with which he had garnished his resolutions, 
was not more flimsy than the quotations 
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from the old writs with which he had 
garnished his speech. He said, that the 
words ‘all freeholders summoned to the 
court, and others,” could only be inter- 
preted to mean all persons whatever. 
This was no great compliment to the pre- 
cision of our ancestors, who, his hon. 
friend would have it, were more verbose 
and circumlocutory than the draughtsmen 
of bills in the present day. He here made | 
them use eight doubtful words instead | 
of one, respecting which there could | 
have been no difficulty--eight equiva- 
lent words, instead of the single and 
simple word “ all.” The courts of law had | 
laid it down as a maxim, that when in any | 
law there was a particular description 
followed by a general term, the interpre- 
tation should be, not according to the 
general term, but according to the pre- 
vious particular description. This was 
the opinion of Blackstone, whose authority 
in this respect, though unfortunately 
modern, had at least equal weight with 
the authority of the king’s speeches 
quoted by his hon. firiend.—The hon. 
baronet then went to the original language 
of parliamentary writs; and finding one 
word in three tongues, he pressed each 
version, with a synonyme in one of those 
tongues, as so many several arguments in 
his favour. But not one of the varieties 
carried him a single step beyond the 
ordinary Engli:h expression. The words 
plebs,” “ vulgus,” “ commonauté,”’ and 
“‘commonalty,” might be construed as the 
hon. baronet chose ; but they left the ques- 
tion of universal suffrage just where they 
found it. These terms,’ said his hon. 
friend, “surely comprehend all persons, 
and therefore universal suffrage was the 
ancient law.’ But had his hon. friend 
taken the word, ‘* Commons,” and argued 


that, because this was the House of Com- | 


mons, it ought to be returned by universal 
suffrage, it would be as much to his pur- 
pose, although he could not avail himself 
of such an argument without begging the 
question, which he had certainly begged 
from the beginning tothe end of hisspeech. 
It would, indeed, have been otherwise, if he 
had consulted his own learning, and been 


guided by his own ingenuity; had he. 


listened to the suggestions of his own 
mind, rather than to the suggestions of 
others. 

Another authority had been attempted 


to be brought to bear upon the question, | 
one which he should value more than all | He (Mr. Brougham) 
reyal authorities; it was the great and | who thought 
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revered authority of Mr. Fox, whose loss 
he lamented on all occasions, but on none 
more than on the present, when the foun- 
dations of the constitution were the sub- 
ject of discussion. If that illustrious 
person were present, no littlke man—the 
hon. baronet, and himself, and all of them 
were little men compared to Mr. Fox, 
therefore he could mean no disrespect 
—no little man could obtrude his own 
crude notions on such a subject. His 
hon. friend could not have ventured to 
make such a speech in Mr. Fox’s hear- 
ing, and if he had, it would not have 
existed « single minute before he would 
have exposed its fallacy in a few sen- 
tences. He grieved that his authority 
had been brought forward as having once 
sanctioned what every one knew he had 
never acted upon. The hon. baronet in- 
ferred Mr. Fox’s assent to the principle of 
universal suffrage, from the circumstance 
of his having put his name as chairman to 
certain resolutions. In the name of all 
chairmen of public meetings he protested 
against this doctrine. Every chairman, 
as matter of courtesy as well as duty, 
authenticated the resolutions of a meeting 
over which he presided, and by so doing 
only said, “ I attest this to have been the 
sense of the meeting.” Where was the 
hon. baronet’s principle of holding a pre- 
sident responsible, to end ?- The Speaker, 
whom he addressed, was an instance. It 
might as well be said that he gave his 
assent to every bill which passed the 
House while he sat in the chair. Could it 
be supposed that he had considered and 
| approved all the votes and resolutions, to 
‘which he necessarily signed his name? 
| As well might it be said that he approved 
_all he was doomed to hear, or that he 
never listened to speeches with weariness 
and desire of repose, as that he assented 
to all he signed. 

This reminded him to hasten to a 
conclusion; but really he must say that 
so many errors and mistakes were to be 
found in his honourable friend’s speech, 
that he could not help applying the old 
proverb, “he could not see the trees for 
the wood.” His hon. friend, in arguing 
for universal suffrage, had protested against 
the inference that it would give rise to 
tumult and confusion; “for,” said he, 
« look to Wéstminster, which is the only 
place in the country which chooses its 
members according to the constitution. 
differed from those 
that the complete tranquillity 
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of an election was an object so much to be | 
desired, or that it was desirable that 
persons, instead of offering themselves to 
the constituents, should be sought out, 
and, as it were, compelled to serve. He, 
however, was one of those who tendered 
the tribute of their applause to the electors 
of Westminster for the motives of their 
conduct generally, in defeating the go- 

vernment influence and more especially 

for their humane and manly behaviour in 

the last election of the noble lord, after his | 
expulsion from that House. He confined 
his praise, however, entirely to the motive 
which he believed influenced them in that | 
proceeding, and which was their resent- 

iment at the infamous sentence, including 

the punishment of the pillory, which the 

court of King’s Bench had passed upon | 
him, and but for which sentence the noble | 
Jord would probably not have been re-' 
elected. He dissented, however, from | 
the Westminster doctrine, that the silent | 
manner of election gave a greater secu- | 
rity for collecting the popular will. One | 
security it certainly was calculated to give. 
—a security to some few electors who- 
chose to monopoiize the nomination of 
members, and could not better keep this 

operation in their own hands than by 

holding it out that all who proposed | 
themselves were by that very act disquali- | 
fied from being chosen. The hon. baronet, | 
however, had made a double mistake in- 
this part of the subject. He had ap- 
peared to assume as a fact, that in West- | 
minster the principle of universal suffrage 

was established, and that no other place | 
enjoyed the same advantage. Now he 
must deny both the one statement and the 

ether. He denied that there was any. 
thing like universal suffrage in West- 
minster, or that Westminster enjoyed any 
advantages which were not equally en- 
joyed by many other large constituent 
bodies. The elective franchise was con- 
fined in Westminster to inhabitant-house- 
holders, an extension of suffrage certainly 
producing 10,000 voters, a number which 
some might think erred as much in excess 
as that in Old Sarum did by its poverty, 
but to which he had no objection, and in 
which he saw no danger of turbulence, or 
those other evils generally apprehended 
from such causes.—The old established 
manner of election in all times was, that 
they should be attended with some bustle 
and even confusion. No harm ever came 
of such proceedings. They did much 
good to the constitution; they kept up 
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popular spirit, and had salutary effects 
upon the minds of bad rulers. He, for 
one, had no desire to see the accustomed 
Jori strepitus superseded by the flat and 
spiritless tameness of a vestry meeting, 
which the doctors of the new school had 
pronounced to be the perfection of elec- 
tion proceedings. Therefore he must 
take leave to say, that the advocates of 
annual elections with universal suffrage, 
chose an unlucky topic of defence when 
they rested it upon the tendency of their 
scheme to deprive electors of every thing 
animating, and interesting, and cheering— 
and to substitute for the zeal and enthu- 
siasm which should attend the exercise of 
a high franchise by assembled freemen, 
the decorum and dulness of an academical 
sitting to discuss metaphysics, or a parish 
meeting to fix arate. But, though he did 
not think that there were such dangers of 
tumult and contusion from universal suf- 
frage as many apprehended, yet he thought 
the arguments adduced from the case of 
Westminster were rather defective, for 
it might well happen that householders 
should be tranquil in the place which was 
the seat of government, without its being 
certain that all persons elsewiiere, house- 
holders or not, would be equally so. 

He now cameto the substance of the pro- 
position made by the hon. baronet, and he 
should only observe on an inconsistency or 
two, as he did not wish to fatigue the House 
by going into the detail. The hon. baro- 
net proposed that the suffrage should be 
extended to all, because no person could 
be consistently excluded from a share in 
framing the laws which be was called 
upon to obey. He admitted that in rigour- 
ous consistency this was true; but really 
in his desire for parliamentary reform he 
- Brougham) wished to have a line 

rawn somewhere. If the right of voting 
was extended to the payers of direct taxes, 
or to householders only, or to the voters 
proposed by Mr. Grey in 1797, a line 
was drawn, and a distinction made ;—but 
the hon. baronet seemed to think that no 
line should be drawn, as it would have an 
appearance of inconsistency. “ For in- 
stance,” said the hon. baronet, “ if a 
master tradesman has a right to vote, why 
should not a journeyman have an equal 
right; and if you allow it to him, why 
should nota labourer ; why, in fact, should 
not all classes of persons be upon an equal 
footing in this essential respect?” If he 
even admitted this, he should turn round 
on his hon, friend and say, * you also draw 
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a line, but on a lower scale; you say all 
have an equal right to vote, and yet let 
me inquire on what grounds you exclude 
persons under 21 years of age?” Many 
great things had been done by persons 
under the age of 21. Many excellent 
orations had been delivered in that House 
by minors. A noble friend of his (lord 
Milton) made an admirable speech on 
the Slave trade before he had reached that 
age. Sir Isaac Newton had before that 
period of life made some of his most 
brilliant discoveries in the mathematics. 
Mr. Fox had in that House signalised 
his powers—powers not falling into 
sudden decay, as too often happened after 
a premature disclosure, but sustaining 
by their ripeness all the brilliant pro- 
mise of their first expansion — before 
he arrived at such an age as qualified 
a@ man to vote, according to the hon. 
baronet’s doctrine. Numberless indivi- 
duals under twenty-one years of age had 
devoted their lives and their fortunes 
to the country’s service, and yet the 
honourable baronet, who did not wish to 
make any distinction, lest he should be 
charged with inconsistency, would, by his 
motion, exclude a set of persons whom he 
knewto be equally deserving of liberty with 
the rest of mankind. And yet only let 
the House mark how marvellously incon- 
sistent he was all the while, in the appli- 
cation of his principles. For the wit of 
man could devise no reason for universal 
suffrage according to the hon. baronet’s 
construction of the word, except the sup- 
posed injustice of depriving any man who 
supported the state by his purse or his 
person of his share in choosing those who 
should tax and govern him. 

When he considered this point, argu- 
ments poured in upon him from all points 
of the compass in such a manner that he 
found it difficult to select from them. He 


could not, however, overlook the injustice | 
which his hon. friend was about to do to so | 


many persons of great importance though 


of tender years. hon. baronet said, that 


all who supported the country had a right 
to a share of its freedom, but these infants 
contributed by their purse and defended 
by their persons the liberties of the coun- 
try, and yet the hon. baronet had the 
cruelty to deprive them of any share of 
the blessings which he was about to 
bestow on all other classes of society. 
Though of much service to the state, they 
were to have no power to oppose a tax or 


a standing army, though they were to pay 
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for both, and were occasionally also liable 
to serve compulsorily in the latter. By 
this limitation to persons above the age 
of 21, an irreparable injustice would thus 
be done to all the infants of the nation. 
Why, too, was another large class to be 
excluded, amiable in their dispositions, of 
quick faculties, of lively perceptions, and 
who, though sometimes apt to pervert 
the benefits of an education but lately 
extended to them, and like many theorists 
prone to judge rashly on matters of which 
they knew little, to fancy because they 
knew more than they used to do, that 
they knew every thing, and to conclude 
that no one else knew anything, yet could 
not be declared unfit for the elective 
franchise in the state of which they were 
in every respect the ornament, and in one 
sense the prop—he meant females. From 
this charge of inconsistency there was one 
great authority who was exempt—he 
meant Mr. Bentham. He had the greatest 
respect for that gentleman. There existed 
not a more honest or ingenuous mind 
than he possessed. He knew no man 
who lad passed a more honourable and 
useful life. Removed from the turmoil of 
active life, voluntarily avandoning both the 
emoluments and the power which it held 
out to dazzle ambitious and worldly minds; 
he had passed his days in the investigation 
of the most important truths, and had 
reached a truly vencrable, although he 
hoped not an extreme old age. ‘To him 
he meant not to impute either inadequate 
information, or insufficient industry, or 
defectivesagacity. But he hoped he should 
not be deemed disrespectful towards Mr. 
Bentham if he said that his plan of 
parliamentary reform showed that he had 
dealt more with books than with men. 
He agreed with his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Arundel (Sir S. Romilly), who 
looked up to Mr. Bentham with the almost 
filial reverence of a pupil for his tutor, in 
wishing that he had never written that 
'work. But Mr. Bentham was a real 
advocate for universal suffrage. He was 
a far more sturdy, an infinitely more con- 
sistent reformer than the hon. baronet, as 
he gave votes not only toall men, but to all 
women also. He drew no line at all; he 
weighed not with practical nicety the 
claims of different classes ; he recollected 
that his principle was universal ; he tossed 
away the rule and the scale altogether, 
and without restriction, let in. all—young 
or old, men or women, sane or insane, all 
must voteall must have a voice in elect~ 
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ing their representatives. He did not 
even sanction the exceptions which the 
hon. baronet seemed inclined to admit 
with respect to persons of an unsound 
mind. The veteran reformer {major Cart- 
wright) had lately favoured the world with 
a plan of suffrage, illustrated by plates, 
where balloting boxes, ball trays, stands, 
&c. &c. in most accurate array, met the 
eager gaze of the much edified inquirer. 
Now Mr. Bentham was the patron of the 
ballot, and his doctrine was, that all who 
can ballot may enjoy the elective fran- 
chise. The moment a person of either 
sex was able to put a pellet into a box, 
no matter whether he were insane, and 
had one of the keepers of a mad-house 
to guide him, still Mr. Bentham said, that 
though he did not support the utility of 
allowing idiots or mad persons to vote, 
for their own sakes, yet, rather than make 
any dis'inction, he would allow them, as 
they could not do any harm, and the un- 
bending consistency might do some good. 
Mr. Bentham had such an invincible ob- 
jection to lines of every description, that 
he could not admit of one being drawn 
even at the gates of Bedlam. It was not 
necessary for him to controvert doctrines 
of this nature, but they were certainly 
consistent with each other, and he did not 
think himself uncharitable in saying that 
some of the principles promulgated in 
that House were nearly as chimerical 
and visionary, without being at all consis- 
tent. 

He had forgot to mention, in reference 
to the authority of Mr. Fox on this sub- 
ject, a saying of the late Mr. Burke, who, 
when he saw the name of Mr. Fox signed 
as chairman to the resolutions of the 
Westminster meeting already alluded to, 
observed to him, in jest (so well known 
was it that Mr. Fox did not favour those 
sentiments), ‘“‘I see, at last, you have 
got to universal suffrage, and annual par- 
liaments, but you will soon be beat by the 
oft’ ner-if-need-be-ans,” alluding to the 
words, “ once a year or oftener if need 
be,” in the statute of Edward 8rd, so 
much cited by the radical gentlemen. It 
was melancholy to know the serious truth 
which this pleasantry implied, that the 
only result of yielding to the desire of 
conciliating popular favour, by proposing 
measures which discretion did not ap- 
prove, was that many would be ready to 
outbid for that applause by still more ex- 
travagant concessions, and the highest 
bidder would be not the most honest and 
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the most enlightened, but the most servile 
and submissive, the most mad or disho- 
nest. He agreed with the great man to 
whom he had just adverted, that it was 
necessary to make a stand against such 
wild and chimerical notions; it was the 
duty of parliament to expose and repro- 
bate them—to try them by its own better 
judgment—and to exercise with regard to 
them its own honest and enlightened con- 
science. ‘To despise popular opinion was 
a short-sighted policy, even if it were jus- 
tifiable in point of duty. The sentiments, 
the desires of the people deserved every 
degree of respectful attention from their 
representatives; but the legislative must 
exercise its own judgment; and to aban- 
don that was a gross folly, a greater 
breach of duty, than even the most entire 
disregard of the public voice. This ab- 
dication of their proper functions was, 
however, incomparably more criminal if 
done with a view to court popular favour 
at the expense of sincere and deliberate 
conviction; it was also beyond all ques- 
tion a still more short-sighted delusion to 
fancy that such a base stratagem could 
succeed. The adoption of universal suf- 
frage might for a moment lift one un- 
worthy or obscure individual to popula- 
rity; another less scrupulous or more 
consistent would soon rise over his head 
by admitting persons under one-and- 
twenty,* or paupers, or women, or lunatics. 
The prize when thus put up to be bid for, 
would next be sought by adopting the 
ballot—yet all would not do; the “ oft’ner- 
if-need-be-ans” would still start up and 
carry the day—their existence was eter- 
nal; there was no pitch too high, no base 
note too low for them; they knew of no 
obstacle, hardly of any difficulty; their 
only rule in the competition was, to go 
beyond the last man who had offered ; 
and as the degrees of human folly are 
infinite in all directions, this unworthy 
rivalry in pandering for the vices or the 
craziness of the multitude had no limits. 

He turned away from it with disgust, and 
not without some compassion for such as 
had engaged in it. For of this he was 
well assured, that when popularity was 
thus sought after, it lost all the lustre 
which made it so precious a possession to 
honourable minds. When it was to be 
bid for, not in the sterling coin of pure 


* A few days after this, Mr. Hunt 
made affidavit, that the age of 18 was the 
true term, 
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conduct, enlightened views, statesmanlike 
accomplishments, which few men held a 
large stock of—but in the base dross of 
subverviency and compliance, and pre- 
ence and cant, which every one might 
have without stint, and the most unprin- 
eipled alone would use—then the people 
were degraded by being so courted and 
their favour became a worthless, nay a de- 
basing enjoyment ; a boon as fleeting as 
it was vile. If his own opinions had at all 
changed on the important subject of this 
debate, it was at least to be ascribed to 
no personal interest, for the differences 
which prevailed between him and the dis- 
pensers of power were too wide and too 
radical to leave any possibility that his 
approach to it could be at all facilitated by 
this partial surrender of an opinion which 
he once entertained. He was still an 
advocate for parliamentary reform to far 
too great an extent to make what he had 
given up of any consequence. Projects 


of ambition he could not, then, well be | 


accused of in avowing the inconsiderable 
change which his sentiments had under- 
gone. That darling popularity which he 
was so often charged with secking, he 
could as little be supposed to effect, by 
thus declaring his honest conviction. He 
now, though he did not strongly object to 
annual parliaments, was of opinion that 
triennial ones would be preferable, and he 
was disposed to think that an extension of 
the right of suffrage to all payers of direct 
taxes was too large. This opinion was 
formed conscientiously, and not without 
laborious investigation. His reasons for 
preferring a more limited franchise and 
for choosing another principle of limi- 
tation, he had already glanced at. They 
were drawn from a conviction that the 
inclusion of persons paying direct taxes 
and the exclusion of those who paid indi- 
rect imposts, was liable to the charge of 
inconsistency in principle; that conse- 
quences, absurd in reasoning, and dan- 
gerous in practice would result from 
making the franchises depend on any 
particular mode of contribution to the 
public revenue ; and that a better method 
of fixing the qualification might be ob- 
tained from the amount and kind of pro- 
perty possessed. But he again desired it 
to be understood, that although he might 
now prefer triennial parliaments, he by no 
means deemed the doctrine of annual 
elections so absurd in itself or so fatal to 
the constitution as by many they were 
represented ; on the contrary, they were 
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recommended by many considerations ; 
and in what he had that night said of their 
ill-advised advocates, he only wished to 
show, that they had chosen the very worst 
and most untenable grounds of defence 
for them. As for universal suffrage, or 
the doctrine which severed the elective 
franchise altogether from property, he 
begged leave to observe that he never had 
at any time held it as less than the utter 
destruction of the constitution ; he need 
not add that he had never given it the 
slightest countenance or support. 

He should now conclude by referring to 
some of the hon. baronet’s remarks on the 
scheme of government framed by our 
ancestors at the Revolution. Here the 
hon. baronet had not only exhausted his 
own ingenuity against that much hated, 


| because Whig arrangement. but in the 
austerity of his criticism, had called in 
| aid the observation of a late member 
for Yorkshire, who, in speaking of the Bill 
of Rights, had described it, in language 
drawn from the kind of place where 
his oration was delivered, as a bill of 
fare without a dinner. The hon. baronet 
regarded it as full of promise, but as 
attended with no performance. Yo him 
it appeared that the overthrow of an arbi- 
trary government and a bigotted church 
was in itself a great good, and made an 
excellent and a substantial first part in the 
banquet of liberty. ‘The patriots of that day, 
too, recorded their reasons for banishing 
James 2nd, with a view of deterring future 
kings from the repetition of similar enor- 
mitics. ‘They never, any more than their 
illustrious predecessors, who had hazarded 
their all for the sake of liberty, civil and 
religious, aimed at improving the consti- 
tution by indulging the senseless wishes 
of a multitude, after objects which, if they 
were to attain to-morrow, they would no 
longer consider of any value. Much they 
had done for their country ; vast was the 
load of gratitude which we owed them, 
both the statesmen who brought about the 
Revolution, and the great, though some- 
times mistaken, men, who had first turned 
the torrent of arbitrary power, and taught 
tyrants that resistance was a possible 
event, when it became a sacred duty. 
They had not pretended, however, to 
complete every thing at once; they were 
not of the school which will try nothing 
unless they can do all by a stroke of the 
pen—whose maxim is all or nothing—who 
strike out constitutions at a heat—the 
illustrious authors of the Revolution were 
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satisfied to do speedily whatever was ma- 
nifestly necessary and plainly safe. Cau- 
tion required that something should be 
left to time, and they were modest enough 
to think that something might be done by 
the wisdom of after ages. Experience 
seemed to them of some value, and they 
wished to profit by frequent trials, and by 
feeling their way as they proceeded along. 
To create new systems in a hurry they 
deemed neither suited to the difficulty and 
magnitude of the work, nor to the limited 
nature of men. They knew well that man 
and nature, or rather its great parent, 
must proceed by very different steps ; and 
that while the latter, according to lord 
Bacon’s beautiful observation, engenders 
at once the whole plant, so that the rudi- 
ments of each part are to be formed in 
the germ, from whence the light, the air, 
the shower expands and educates the per- 
fect vegetable; finite beings must be con- 
tent to add things to each other, and go 
on by successive experiments, step by 
step, until through many trials and many 
failures they reach something approach. 
ing to the object of their wishes. The 
presumptuous ignorance; the rashness 
unchecked by information, which distin- 
guished many in the present day, led to 
the expression of a vain contempt for 
men of better times, whose merits were far 
beyond the comprehensions that pretend- 
ed to undervalue them. For his own part, 
he thought the great men alluded to had 
only increased their claims to the admira- 
tion and gratitude of all posterity, by resting 
satisfied with having placed the country 
in the sure road to improvement, and to 
the attainment of a pure constitution, 
instead of attempting things beyond the 
reach of human imperfection, and only to 
be dreamt of by the blindness of ignorant 
presumption. He had said so much in 
justice to those benefactors of their coun- 
try; and he should conclude by pressing 
on the House a maxim to be gathered 
from their ¢xample—and which comprised 
his own creed upon reform generally — 
that the empiric who pretended at once 
to eradicate every evil in the system, and 
the flatterer who affected to believe that 
no change at all was wanting, were equally 
dangerous guides in state affairs, and that 
the one was as incapable of effecting a 
salutary reform as the other. 

The above is an imperfect report of a 
speech, which was listened to by both 
sides of the House, with the deepest 
attention. 

(VOL. XXXVUL) 
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Mr. Parnell professed himself a step- 
by-step reformer, and thought some good 
might be attained by gradual measures, 
which could not be expected from one 
which excited so much opposition as that 
now before the House. 

Mr. Canning said, that as there were 
many propositions in the Resolutions be- 
fore them which he could not negative, 
he rose to move the order of the day, and 
in doing this he should say a few words, 
which he had been unwilling to offer im- 
mediately after the speech of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, from whom he differed 
in some points, but it was so gratifving to 
find such an ally, that he was sorry to 
manifest his contrariety of opinion. To 
more moderate propositions of reform 
this had been his objection, that if 
those plans were consented to they would 
be made the stepping stones to others, 
which they now pretty generally joined 
to deprecate and abhor. On so grave asub- 
ject it was not enough to look to details ; 
he had a right to demand on what princi- 
ple the proposition was founded. It be- 
gan by assuming it as admitted, that the 
present system was faulty. There were 
two modes of reform—to bring back the 
constitution to its former principles, or to 
reconstruct it on new and improved prin- 
ciples. If it were meant to carry back 
the constitution to its condition in 
former times, he would say “ name your 
period :”—if to re-construct it, “ define 
your principle.” But a naked proposition 
was presented to them, which assumed 
one or the other mode of reform, but 
which of the two they were not told. 
The hon. baronet had indeed, though he 
was not specific in his assertions, laboured 
to persuade them that the plan he pro- 
posed was accordant to the ancient con- 
stitution. In all that related to antiqua- 
rian research, he had been so admirably 
and so completely answered by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, that he (Mr. Can- 
ning ) would not weaken the arguments by 
repetition. But he would say, that when 
the hon. baronet assumed that the consti- 
tution was now defective, it was incum- 
bent on him to show at what period 
it had produced more good in effect. 
If this period could not be shown, they 
were set loose in the wide sea of theories ; 
but before he ventured on that voyage, he 
would ask the question, whether the pre- 
sent system was not a good one? What 
interest was not actually as well as virtu- 
ally represented in that House? What 
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body of men whose claims were not dis- 
cussed with patience and attention, and 
with skill and knowledge, which he knew 
not what other process could collect? 


But it was said by the hon. baronet, that 


the will of the people did not always ex- 
ercise direct influence on their delibera- 
tions. He admitted the fact, but he con- 
tended that government was not a matter 
of will; all plans for government, all the 
ties by which monarchy was fettered, all 
the contrivances by which democracy 
was brought to act in the constitution, 
were so many contrivances to prevent the 
daily, hourly, direct operation of will, 
upon matters which are subjects only for 
deliberation. If, to our misfortune, we 
had found a popular assembly existing 
under the direct control of the people, 
forced to obey its will, and liable to be 
dismissed by its authority, as the hon. ba- 
ronet seemed to wish to see it, it would 
have been the duty of wise legislators to 
diminish that overbearing influence, and to 
substitute in its place a deliberative free- 
dom. ‘Ihere had been another plan pro- 
posed in the present session, merely to 
shorten the duration of parliaments, which 
would indisputably aggravate all the evils 
which were now complained of, by giving 
the representative of close boroughs, or 
those sent by individuals, a still greater 
superiority insecurity, and consequently in 
power, over those who had to incur the 
trouble and expense of popular elections. 
The present plan of reform was a pre- 
tended revertence to the old constitution. 
He was grateful to the hon. baronet for 
having fairly stated his views ;—for having 
at length brought under their notice in a 
tangible shape, a subject which had been 
much talked of, but the objects of which 
had not been fully defined until now. 
He apprehended no danger from the dis- 
closure of any specific plan; that danger 
could only arise from vague declamations, 
and idle references to periods of -histury 
which afforded no points of comparison 
with the state of things in more modern times. 
The hon. baronet gaid, that the House 
did not now sufficiently represent the peo- 
ple. If this only meant, that the whole 
force and authority of the people was not 
vested in and exercised by that House, 
he admitted it. The constitution was a 
monarchy controlled by two houses of 
parliament; but if every 4,000 men in the 
country could point to their delegate, the 
organ of their will, and acting under their 
immediate control, he should be glad to 
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know what room their would be for any 
other power in the state? If the House 
of Commons were the genuine, undoubted 
representatives of the popular will, and if 
that will, and not reason, were the proper 
rule of government, the King and Lords 
must necessarily be considered as nuis- 
ances and excrescences. They might 
tolerate the king for a time, but it would 
be, as had been said, by allowing him to 
be “ the first citizen of a free people.” 
The lords also might be tolerated, but not 
as part of the legislature. These were 
not the deductions of mere theory, but 
were proved to demoistration by that 
portion of our own eventful history, the 
ear 1648. Let the House look at the 
ast year of the reign of Charles the Ist, 
and they would find in their own Journals 
resolutions taken by the long parliament, 
and containing a correct exposition of 
the hon. baronet’s theory. They would 
read that it was resolved,in that year, 
“1, That the Commons of England in 
parliament assembled, declare that the peo- 
ple, under God, are the origin of all just 
government. 2. That the Commons of 
England, in parliament assembled, being 
chosen by and representing the nation, 
have the supreme power in these king- 
doms.”* They proceeded to vote that 
laws enacted by the Commons were there- 
fore binding, though the consent of the 
Lords and the King were not had thereto 
—and they followed up their votes, at the 
distance of a few months, by voting the 
House of Lords useless, by —— 
the king, and leading him to the scaffold. 
In those votes of the House of Commons, 
admitting the principles of the hon. 
baronet, he defied any one to find a 
logical inconsistency; and they might 
take it as a warning how they admitted 
theoretical principles, from which they 
could not see the conclusions which might 
be drawn, Yet all plans of reform went 
on the assumption, not only that the pre- 
sent system was faulty, but that it was 
necessary to have such a representation 
as the long parliament declared itsclt to 
be. The reformers who proposed this 
were speaking of a pure democracy, not 
of a constitutional monarchy, under which 
(thank God!) we live—a monarchy limited 
by law, and controlled by a parliament, 
not trampled under foot by a House of 
Commons. The hon. baronet was enti- 
tled to thanks for bringing forward his 
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propositions in a tangible shape. It had 
been argued that such propositions could 
find no supporters in that House. Here, 
however, they were. And those who had 
wished to grant some smaller measures of 
reform, might judge how likely these pro- 
posals were to be put an end to by their 
concessions. ‘Those who preferred this 
plan to the constitution as it existed, 
might support the object of their choice— 
those who thought with him, that it was 
not desirable to see this new experiment 
tried, and that the present system had 
been proved sufficient for our internal 
wants and external glory, would join with 
him in his vote. As he was far from 
wishing to negative the general truisms of 
the Resolutions, he should move the other 
order of the day. 

Mr. Lamb said:—After the very full 
and ample discussion which this proposi- 
tion has already received, [ call it full and 
ample, although only two speeches have 
been delivered, and particularly after the 
powerful, impressive, and masterly argu- 
inent of my hon. and learned friend, I 
am aware it must appear in me both super- 
fluous and presumptuous to offer myself 
to the attention of the House;—more 
especially as having heretofore opposed 
myself to propositions of a more moderate 
description, it is almost needless for me 
to state that I intend to resist the motion 
of to-night. But, Sir, there are one or 
two topics, upon which I am anxious to 
say a few words, and the best atonement 
I can make for intruding myself unneces- 
sarily upon your patience, is, to occupy as 
little time as possible. 

I agree entirely with my hon. and 
learned friend, that there is nothing in the 
question of parliamentary reform, as it is 
called, which should, upon any general 
grounds, preclude enquiry and discussion, 
and I am anxious to state, that I consider 
the whole of this subject, the regulations 
as to who shall be the electors and who 
the elected, what shall be the right of 
voting, what the form and manner of 
election, to be matters as much open to 
amelioration and amendment as any other 
part of our laws and constitution —If an 
evil can be pointed out in the present sys- 
tem of representation—and I am far from 
denying that evil does exist in that sys- 
tem—and at the same time a remedy can 
be shown, which, soberly and coolly con- 
sidered, is likely to remove the evil com- 
piained of, that remedy I am ready to 
adopt. The objection, which I have 
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always felt to all the schemes of reforma- 
tion of parliament which I have ever 
heard proposed, is, that in my opinion’ 
their tendency would be to aggravate, 
instead of diminishing, all the evils which 
at present exist, and to generate new 
vices, which at present have no place in 
the actual system of our representation. 
I also agree with my hon. and learned 
friend, that we ought to use no asperity 
of language nor cast any ridicule upon those 
within or without these walls, who honestly 
entertain those opinions, which have been 
to-night brought forward by the worthy 
baronet, in favour of annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage—at the same time, 
however, that such opinions are allowed 
that toleration and civility which almost 
all opinions may claim, we, however, may, 
I trust, be permitted to deplore and la- 
ment their existence. That they do exist 
to a certain extent, that they are sedu- 
lously inculcated into the minds and put 
into the mouths of the people, may be 
sufficiently collected from the petitions 
upon your table.—Those petitions I for one 
look upon with deep sorrow and regret.— 
I know very well that the abuse of a right 
injures the right itself, and I can see 
nothing in those petitions, nothing in their 
prayer, nothing in their style and manner, 
but what tends to bring the sacred right 
of petitioning into contempt and disre- 
gard. When I remember the quarters in 
which those petitions avowedly originate, 
and that those who openly promote them, 
are men of acknowledged good character 
and of gentlemanly manners and deport- 
ment, 1 cannot but wonder at the intem- 
perance of language, by which these ap- 
plications to the House are disgraced, and ° 
I must venture to ask, whether the advo- 
cates of parliamentary reform conceive 
that any cause can possibly be advanced 
by wanton and idle contumely, by vulgar 
and petulant insult ? I would ask whether 
ever any claim which had real liberty for 
its object, whether any contest which has 
come to a successful termination, and 
which has been since stamped with the 
approbation of the virtuous and the wise, 
ever wore such a character in its outset, 
ever commenced in such a temper and in 
such a style? It is also, Sir, not a little 
derogatory and humiliating to reflect, 
that ail this turmoil of petitioning, that 
all this demand of ancient legal rights, 
founded upon the reading of old statutes, 
upon research into writs, upon the inter- 
pretation of documents, is produced and 
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guided by an individual (major Cart- 
wright), who, upon his own showing 
conceives Brevia Parliamentaria to signify 
Short Parliaments.* Now this is really 
so compleatly, so utterly absurd and ridi- 
culous; this is such a specimen of the 
degree of information, of the accuracy 
of research, of the extent of knowledge, 
upon which these doctrines are founded, 
that nothing can possibly exceed or go 
beyond it. What may be the prevailing 
opinion out cf doors upon this subject ; 
what may be the judgment pronounced 
by the public, I am unable to say; but 
for myself, and for those who may 
agree with me, I do protest against being 
accused of deserting popular principles, 
of abandoning the cause of the people, 
and of opposing myself to the wishes and 
feelings of my fellow countrymen, be- 
cause I am unwilling to comply with, or 
even to treat with much respect, petitions 
which come from such sources, which 
rest upon such authorities, and the main al- 
legations of which are built and established 
upon such foundations. 

A few words it was my intention to have 
said upon the two subjects, namely, An- 
nual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, 
to which the principal part of the worthy 
baronet’s observations have been directed; 
but the latter topic has been so fully 
treated by my hon. and learned friend, 
that I shall not take up the time of the 
House upon it farther than to say, that it 
is in itself utterly incredible that it ever 
could have been the right and possession 
of the people of this country. It is so 
entirely discordant and at variance, so 
utterly alien from all the habits, manners, 
and institutions ef the period, in which it 
is placed by the worthy baronet, that it 
may be safely affirmed, that it is impossi- 
ble that it could then have existed. With 
regard to the boroughs, the letter of the 
charters which constitute them, designates 
for the most part, clearly to the exclusion 
of the whole body of persons residing 
within them, a particular description of 
persons, such as burgesses, or freemen, or 
inhabitants, to whom the right of voting 
shall belong ; and with regard to the coun- 
ties it is admitted, as it must be by the 
worthy baronet, that nothing of the na- 
ture of universal suffrage can have existed 
since the act of Henry the 6th, which 
established the qualification of a freehold, 
amounting to the yearly value of forty 


* See p. 629 of the present Volume. 
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shillings. This act passed, I believe, in 
the year 1429; so that what we are asked 
to do by the motion of the worthy baronet 
is, to go back nearly four hundred yearg 
to search amidst ancient writs, records, 
and rolls of parliament, under the guidance 
of those whoconstrue brevia parliamentaria, 
short parliaments, for a state of things 
which is fancied and conjectured to have 
then been in existence. It is, I am sure, 
unnecessary for me to say any more upon 
this point, but upon annual parliaments 
{ am desirous of making a few remarks, 
because they form a question of somewhat 
more difficulty, and because even the 
speech of my hon. and learned friend has 
given more sanction, than they deserve, 
to some doctrines, which are abroad upon 
this part of the subject. In fact, there is 
here a more plausible appearance of a 
case, at least I ain bound to think so, be- 
cause I perceive that it misleads men of 
sounder minds and of better abilities; but 
it is no more than an appearance, which 
fades away and vanishes upon no very 
deep research, nor very laborious and 
close investigation. Parliaments, annually 
holden, never were the actual constitution 
of this country; never in practice the 
constitution. ‘True it is, that they ought 
to have been so; true it is, that it was so 
enacted by the statute of Edward the 3rd 
(4 Edw. 3, c. 14); but this statute had 
the fate of all laws which only lay down 
a principle or establish a regulation, with- 
out providing any means, which shall re- 
solve the principle into practice, or ensure 
the observation of the rule. ‘This statute 
was disregarded almost as soon as it was 
enacted. It passed in the 4th year of 
Edward the 3rd, and in the face of its 
provisions no parliament was held either 
in the sixth or seventh year of the same 
king ; and during the remainder of his 
reign there were, if I am correct, no less 
than twenty-one years without the calling 
or holding of a parliament. The reason 
of this is very clear, and perfectly well 
known. It was this, that in those days 
the crown enjoyed a very large revenue, 
entirely independant of parliament: it pos- 
sessed a very large and extensive landed 
estate ; it enjoyed great profits, as feudal 
superior; it had been in the habit of levy- 
ing, whether legally or not, great custom 
duties, commonly called in the language 
of that day, tonnage and poundage; from 
these sources it administered the ordinary 
government of the country, and therefore 
it was unnecessary to call a parliament, 
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except in cases of great necessity or ex- 
traordinary emergency ; and this famous 
statute of Edward the Srd was never there- 
fore really carried into effect until the 
Revolution, when almost the whole inde- 
pendant revenue of the Crown having 
dropped from it at different times, first 
one portion and then another, the supplies 
necessary for the carrying on the govern- 
ment of the country came to be voted an- 
nually by parliament, and for that purpose 
it became necessary that parliament should 
annually meet. I am aware, Sir, that these 
common place details must be fatiguing 
and wearisome to the House; they are 
the mere elements and rudiments of the 
constitution, but they appear to me to be 
called for by the language and doctrines 
of a time, when thevuries and notions, 
founded upon ignorance and not upon 
knowledge, are so confidently put forward 
as the undoubted rights of the people, and 
the ancient constitution of the country. 
So much for parliaments annually 
holden—but for parliaments annually 
chosen, they were never dreamt of in 
those days. The statute of Edward the 
3rd never received such an interpretation, 
and that it never did, the best and most 
convincing proof is to be drawn from the 
16th of Charles the Ist, c. 1, commonly 
called the Triennial bill—a statute which 
may afford to parliamentary reformers 
another salutary warning and admonition, 
drawn from the same times, to which my 
right hon. friend opposite (Mr. Canning) 
has already with the same view referred. 
It stands the first act of that parliament; 
the seventh act of the same session is that 
celebrated law, which taking from the 
Crown the power of adjourning,proroguing 
or dissolving, led to the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the establishment of a mi- 
litary despotism. This act, it must be re- 
collected, was passed by those, who, 
though they were afterwards led or urged 
into culpable excesses, were men of very 
great talents, of as great talents as ever 
adorned this or any other country; above 
all, they were deeply learned in the laws 
and constitution of England; and how do 
they state in the preamble of this statute 
the law and usage upon this subject? 
They say, ‘* whereas by the laws and sta- 
tutes of this realm, the parliament ought 
to be holden at least once every year.” 
Now, Sir, if they had thought that the 
Statute of Edward the 3rd demanded an 
annual election, can it be conceived that 
they would not have stated and asserted 
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that right, especially as it cannot be said 
of them, as it may of others in more an- 
cient times, that they knew no difference 
between the holding and the electing a 
parliament, that every parliament was of 
course a new one, and involved the ne- 
cessity of afresh election, because they 
who lived in the reign of Charles the Ist, 
were well aware, that parliaments had 
been continually adjourned and prorogued 
from time to time. They knew very well 
that one of the parliaments of Edward the 
6th had sat five, and one of Elizabeth’s 
eleven years; but with this knowledge, 
what, after this preamble, do they proceed 
to enact? Do they provide for an annual 
election of parliament? No; they do not 
even provide for an annual meeting of 
parliament ; they content themselves with 
securing that parliament shall not be in- 
termitted for three years; they ordain, 
that if within three years from the last 
day of the last holden parliament the king 
shall not summon another, means shall be 
taken to call a parliament without his in- 
tervention, and they then proceed to 
enact, that if the king shall by proroga- 
tion or adjournment continue a parliament 
for more than three years, but without 
meeting then for dispatch of business, the 
same steps shall be taken as if no par- 
liament were in existence at all. But does 
not this enactment distinctly recognise 
the power of proroguing, &c. in the Crown, 
and does the worthy baronet think that 
these men were not aware of the statute 
of Edward the 3rd? Does he conceive 
they did not understand it as well as he 
does? Does he suppose that if proroga- 
tions, &c. had been illegal and contrary to 
the statute law of the realm, they would 
have recognised and sanctioned them in 
this clear and indisputable manner? Upon 
the whole, Sir, I mean distinctly to state, 
that if we are to take the ancient consti- 
tution of the country for our guide,—if it 
is to the old laws, usages, and practices, 
we are called upon to revert, they will 
not lead us back to parliaments annual 

chosen or annually holden ; they will lead 
us back to an independant revenue in the 
Crown, aud to parliaments occasionally 
summoned according to the necessities of 
the Crown and the emergencies of thé 
state. This was the ancient system of 


this country—a system which, during the 
intermission of parliament, left to the sub- 
ject, in case of grievance or oppression, 
no redress except in the last and extreme 
All legal means 


recourse of resistance. 
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of complaint or remedy depended solely 
upon the accident of the Crown being re- 
duced to the necessity of convening a par- 
liament, a necessity which might be avoided 
by the frugality of a cautious sovereign, 
or broken through by the violence of an 
unscrupulous despot. As to the propo- 
sition of the worthy baronet, it is a ro- 
mance, a fancy, a dream, which has as 
little foundation in precedent and exam- 
ple, as it has in sense and reason. 
Sir, I have no doubt that the worthy 
baronet is sincere in the cause which he is 
ursuing. I have no doubt that he be- 
aes that his scheme is practicable, and 
that, if adopted, it would redound to his 
own honour and to the advantage of his 
country. There are, however, others, 
who hold these opinions, for whom I can- 
not say so much; because there are, 
amongst them, men of considerable abili- 
ties, men capable of long views and of 
deep designs, men of great political know- 
ledge and of much practical experience, 
who observe the course of events and the 
progress of opinions; for such men I must 
say, that I want no other evidence of 
their insincerity, no stronger proof of 
their entertaining other a ulterior de- 
signs, than their profession and mainte- 
nance of these wild and idle, but popular 
opinions. They know them to be imprac- 
ticable, as well as we do; but they are 
ready to use them as the means and instru- 
ments of battering the whole fabric of our 
government and society into a heap of 
ruins, over which they hope to climb into 
supreme power and unrestrained domina- 
tion. That these notions are entirely wild 
and visionary, few will be prepared to dis- 
pute; but I beg leave to caution gentle- 
men against conceiving that their wildness 
and inconsistency in any degree divests 
them of a formidable and dangerous cha- 
racter. Amidst the many warning maxims 
which may be drawn from that great re- 
pository of woeful experience, the French 
revolution, we have it upon the authority 
of one,* who was himself deeply engaged, 
and who, I fear, cannot be excused from 
much of the guilt of those times, that he 
had observed, during the whole course of 
those convulsions, that invariably that 
which was most absurd and inconclusive 


* « C’est presque toujours ce qui étoit 
absurde, qui nous a conduits 4 ce qui 
étoit horrible’ Memoires sur la Revo- 
par D. J. Garat: Avertissement, 
p- 6. 
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in reasoning, led to every thing most fe- 
rocious, sanguinary, and horrible in ac- 
tion. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he was a decided 
enemy to the plan of reform proposed, 
but he vindicated the views of the radical 
reformers, many of whom he believed to 
be conscientious and honest men. He ob- 
served, that the reasoning of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) would 
have precluded all reform, moral, reli- 
gious, or political, and referred to the pe- 
tition presented by Mr. Grey in 1793, as 
indisputably proving the necessity of a re- 
form. He was glad that this subject 
had been again brought forward, because 
every new discussion was one more step 
to the attainment of reform; not indeed 
the reform proposed by the hon. baronet, 
but rational and discreet reform. 

Sir Francis Burdett, in reply, compli- 
mented the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) upon the openness and candour 
with which he had met the question. The 
right hon. gentleman had indeed been pe- 
culiarly unfortunate in referring, for his- 
torical illustration, to the early proceed- 
ings of the long parliament of Charles Ist, 
and seemed to have forgotten, that the 
arbitrary measures then adopted, were 
owing to the abandonment of the system 
which was now recommended. IF parlia- 
ments had then been annual, the long 
parliament would never have existed, nor 
perhaps would any of the unhappy conse- 
quences have resulted, which the right 
hon. gentleman, equally with himself, de- 
plored. However, the course taken by 
the right hon. gentleman was fair and 
open; he said that no evil existed, and of 
course no remedy was necessary ; and the 
matter was at issue upon that ground, be- 
tween the right hon. gentleman and the 
majority of the nation. 

But however fair was the proceeding of 
the right hon. gentleman, the open and 
avowed enemy of reform, nothing could 
be more disingenuous and unfair, than the 
course pursued by the hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Brougham), the pro- 
tessed friend of reform, whose eloquence 
might indeed be amusing, but was cer- 
tainly very far from being convincing. 
His ‘speech was a sort of salmagundi of 
sarcasm, panegyric, and verbosity, of 
exaggeration and misrepresentation, in 
which the words were more abundant 
than the ideas, the irony more conspl- 
cuous than the argument. It was a great 
mistake in the hon. and learned gentle- 
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man, to suppose that he (sir F.) had ever 
been otherwise than a defender of the 
rinciple of the most extended suffrage. 
t was true, that he had proposed and de- 
fended a more limited suffrage than he 
now offered to the consideration of the 
House. Convinced as he was, that a 
principle unyielding and unbending, that 
would hear no reason, or take into ac- 
count the feelings of others, became 
thereby impracticable, however correct 
in argument, he had always been willing, 
as he still was, to stop short of the utmost 
extent to which the principle might be 
carried, but he was no new convert to the 
truth of the principle itself. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had also taken great 
pains to misrepresent the inferences which 
were drawn from the kings’ Speeches, 
which formed part of the resolutions then 
under consideration. He had been either 
so dull in apprehension, or so expert in 
misstatement, as to infer that the kings’ 
speeches were employed as legal autho- 
rities; whereas nothing could be more 
plain, than that they were introduced as 
confessions of a supposed adverse party, 
not likely to make too great concessions 
to the principles maintained. The hon. 
and learned gentleman, in disputing the 
sincerity of speeches from the throne, had 
represented the kings of England either 
as knaves or fools. If he made them out 
to be insincere, he would reflect discredit 
on the kings themselves, but not on the 
principles which they and their ministers 
thought it their interest to avow ; and the 
hon. and learned gentleman ought to be 
aware, that it was the truth of the prin- 


ciples, and not the sincerity of the kings, | 
which affected the present argument The | 


hon. and learned gentleman had also com- 


mented on the words “ nullus liber homo,” | 


in Magna Charta, and had contended, 
that because the word * /iber’’ was there, 
the charter was of no avail to us in this 
question; and that to have been valuable 
to us in argument, the words ought to 
have been nudlus homo.” In fact, to us 
it was so; since at this time there were no 


villains, and the hon. and learned gentle- | 


man would not venture to say, that any 
man was not “ liber homo.” Besides, the 
hon. and learned gentleman appeared to 
be entirely ignorant what the state of vil- 
lanage was in this country. The villain 
was much nearer to the state of “ liber 
homo,’’ than the hon. and learned gentle- 
man seemed to imagine: he was entitled 
to the protection of law; he had his ar- 
I 
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ticle in Magna Charta; and nothing could 
be more idle than to represent him to have 
been in the condition of a West Indian 
slave. The present copyholder was his 
successor; and between the property of 
a copyholder and that of a freeholder, 
there was little more than a technical dif- 
ference. But be this as it might, the hon, 
and learned gentleman would not con- 
tend, that at present there were any per- 
sons in the state of villianage; and there- 
fore, if in ancient times every man, not 
a villain, was entitled to suffrage, it was 
not too much to say that every man now 
was. The hon. and learned gentleman, 
in his new zeal for whiggism, had be- 
stowed great praise upon the Revolution, 
and even on the Septennial act. He for- 
got that all that was obtained at the Re- 
volution was a declaration, which had 
proved altogether as inefficient as Magna 
Charta, and the subsequent act, for bet- 
ter securing the rights and liberties of the 
subject. The act of Settlement had pro- 
vided, that England should be engaged in 
no war for foreign dominions; that all 
business, properly cognizable in the privy 
council, Bin be transacted there, and 
that all resolutions taken thereupon, 
should be signed by the persons who ad- 
vised or consented to the same—that no 
foreigner should hold an office, civil or 
military—and that no placeman or pen- 
sioner should have a seat in this House. 
In spite of all this, we were now loaded 
' with hundreds of millions of debt, in- 
curred in contending not only for the fo- 
_ reign dominions of the king, but for the 
dominions of foreign kings—the business 
which was cognizable, and ought to be 
transacted in the privy council, which the 
| constitution had provided for the security 
of the subject, was carried on covertly 
; and irresponsibly by a junto, in an un- 
| constitutional new-fangled cabinet, made 
on the model first framed by the atrocious 
contrivers of the sanguinary scenes of St. 
Bartholomew’s day in France—Germans 
have had the command of English dis- 


notoriously crowded with placemen and 
pensioners. In short, all the wholesome 
provisions which had been made for the 
protection of the people, had been vio- 
lated, set at nought, and buried in the 
corruption of a House of Commons, neg- 
lecting the voice, and not regarding the 
interests of the people. 

The hon. and learned gentleman, whilst 
he professed himself friendly to reform, 
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had, at the same time, attempted to render 
ridiculous the ablest advocate which re- 
form had ever found—the illustrious and 
unrivalled Bentham. It was in vain, how- 
ever, for the hon. and learned gentleman 
to attempt, by stale jokes and misapplied 
sarcasm, to undervalue the efforts of a 
mind the most comprehensive, informed, 
accurate, acute, and philosophical, that 
had perhaps in any time or in any country 
been applied to the subject of legislation, 
and which, fortunately for mankind, had 
been brought to bear upon reform, the 
most important of all political subjects. 
The abilities of Bentham, the hon. and 
learned gentleman could not dispute— 
his disinterestedness he could not deny— 
his benevolence he could not but admire 
—and his unremitted labours he would do 
well to respect, and not attempt to dis- 
parage. The conviction of such a mind, 
after mature investigation, overcoming pre- 
conceived prejudice, could not be repre- 
sented as the result of wild and visionary 
speculation: and the zealous and honest 
adherents of the cause of reform might be 
well contented to rest the question on the 
foundations, broad and deep, upon which 
Bentham had placed it. The hon. and 
learned gentleman, therefore, unless he 
found himself competent at least to at- 
tempt to answer the reasons of Bentham, 
ought, for his own sake, to be more 
cautious how he endeavoured to misre- 
present those reasons, or to effect, by mis- 
statement, what he was unable to accom- 
plish by argument. 

It was in vain to reason with the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last but one (Mr. 
Lamb), as his imagination seemed to 
conjure up dangers as unsubstantial as 
those of children frightened at their own 
ideas of ghosts and hobgoblins: but as to 
the statement which the hon. gentleman 
had made, that parliaments had never been 
annually elected and held, it was altogether 
erroneous, it being a fact proved by 
writs, returns, and records, still extant, 
that parliaments were elected and held 
annually, or more frequently, from the 
22nd year of Edward the Ist, to the time 
of the civil wars between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, with few exceptions, 
which might generally be accounted for 
from temporary circumstances. Notwith- 
standing the prorogations mentioned by 
the hon. gentleman (which indeed were 
not denied, and did not affect the ques- 
tion) no parliament lasted so long asa 


year, till the 23rd year of Henry the 6th: 
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it was not unusual to have two or three 
new parliaments in one and the same 
year, and there were instances of a still 
greater number; and, therefore, if the 
vote of this night depended on the fact of 
annual or more frequent parliaments hav- 
ing ever been the practice of the English 
government, he should rest perfectly 
satisfied, and be confident of obtaining 
the vote by that criterion, The hon. 
gentleman, whilst he arrogated to himself 
superior knowledge of history, had only 
shown how little he was acquainted with 
it, and whilst he betrayed his little ac- 
quaintance witha subject so material to the 
question, he had attempted to undervalue 
the labours of his (sir F.’s) worthy friend, 
major Cartwright, because forsooth he 
had misconstrued three words of law 
Latin—a language which the worthy 
major having been bred to the sea- 
service, never pretended to have learned ; 
and which (whether he knew it or not) 
was quite immaterial to the question. In 
fact, however, this apparent disparagement 
was a compliment paid to the major by 
the hon. gentleman, who showed his 
eagerness to cavil ata trifle, the major’s 
arguments not being easily controverted, 
though his scholarship might be disputed. 
He was happy to find that the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) was 
gratified by the question having been 
brought forward so dis‘inctly as it was in 
the Resolutions now proposed. He trusted 
that it would prove equally gratifying to 
the people. At all events, he had, to the 
utmost of his power, performed his duty 
to the country. ‘That some change in the 
system of representation was necessary, 
was, he believed, pretty generally ad- 
mitted; and he had no doubt that the im- 
pression would become still more extensive, 
and that the time would come, when all 
candid men of all parties would call tor re- 
form, although he could not hope to make 
a convert of the right hon. gentleman, 
who was too well satisfied with the state of 
things under which he flourished. Cor- 
ruption in his eyes wore no deformity ; he 
addressed her as a lover addressed his 
mistress; he saw no defects — what others 
thought blemishes, he considered as beau- 
ties—he seemed to say, 
“ T read thee over with a lover's eye, 
Thou hast no faults, or I no fault can spy ; 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindness 1 
' As to the danger to be apprehended 
from the exercise of what was called upi- 
versal suffrage, he could see no founda 
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tion for it,- unless it could be supposed 
that all the people would go mad when 
they became free; and would abuse their 
liberties, for the purpose of destroying 
their own happiness. 

The question being put, “ That the 
order of the day be now read,” the House 
divided : 

AYES lOO 

N@EB O 

Sir F. Burdett and Jord Cochrane were 
tellers for the Noes. 

ord Cochrane presented a Petition 
from William Cobbett, praying for annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage. After 
the clerk had read through the greater 
part of it, Mr. Fazakerley rose and moved 
that the House be counted, when there 
not being forty members present, an ad- 
journment took place. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 3. 


PrRivATELY STeatine Snops 
Lord Holland moved the second 
reading of this bill. He said, that the 
obiect of the bill was so well known ihat 
it would be superfluous for him then to 
enter into any detail upon the subject, 
and he trusted that the importance and 
prnawety of the measure was so fully felt 

y their lordships, as to leave nothing for 
him to do, but to move that the bill be 
then read the second time. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the bill, 
together with its principle and object, 
had indeed, been frequently and amply 
discussed in that House, as well as in 
another place. The opinions which he had 
entertained of it he had more than once 
communicated to their lordships, and he 
had then only farther to say, that his opi- 
nions had not since undergone any 
change. He was nevertheless open to 
conviction, and whenever the question for 
reconsideration might be proposed in that 
House at the period of a session when 
there would be time for discussing it 
effectually, he should willingly enter into 
such discussion. 

The motion for the second reading was 
then negatived, 


Purcuase or Game Bitt.] On the 
motion for the third reading of this bill, 
The Earl of Limerick repeated the ar- 
guments which he had expressed last 
night, and moved an amendment to the 
(VOL. XXXVIIL.) 
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effect, that for the first offence the person 
convicted of violating the statute should 
be committed to the House of correction 
for three months, and for any subsequent 
offence for four months, without bail or 
mainprize. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, though agree- 
ing in many points with the noble earl, 
could not assent to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought it was 
impossible for a diversity of opinions to 
exist among their lordships respecting the 
oppression and real impolicy of the system 
on which the game laws subsisted. He 
thought the whole ought to undergo a 
diligent and minute revision, and he be- 
lieved that the result of such an inquiry 
would show that it would be right to make 
lawful both the purchase and the sale of 

ame. 

The Earl of Westmorland was of opi- 
nion that much erroneous prejudice pre- 
vailed respecting the enactments which 
had successively been made for the pre- 
servation of game. But without entering 
minutely into the question, he must ob- 
serve, that if the system of the game laws 
were to be acted upon, they ought to 
operate generally and impartially. 

Lord Holland observed, that when he 
had remarked that the game laws were 
cruel and oppressive, he at the same time 
admitted the difficulty of furnishing an 
adequate remedy ; and he certainly could 
not consider the proposed amendment of 
the noble earl as being very conducive to 
that end. 

The amendment was negatived. . After 
which the bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


STATE OF THE Prisons oF THE KINGs 
Dom.] The Marquis of Lansdowne, in pur 
suance of the notice’ he had given, rose to 
call the attention of their lordships to the 


| present state of the prisons of the United 


Kingdom. In calling the attention of the 
House to this subject, he should have oc- 


casion to refer their lordships to important . 


facts stated in the report of the House of 
Commons on this subject, a document 
containing statements which deserved the 
peculiar and serious consideration of their 
lordships. From the information contain- 
ed in that report, it appeared that in the 
course of ten years such had been the 
progress of crimes, that they had increased 


to three times their former amount... 


Whether their lordships were to consider 
(4 G) 
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this increase with respect to the number 
of persons charged with committing 
crimes, or the number convicted, the pro- 
gress was most alarming within the period 
he had stated. The number of the former 
class had been doubled, and that of the 
latter had increased at least 180 per cent. 
In 1805, 1806, and 1807, the number of 
persons convicted amounted to 9,665. In 
1815, 1816, and 1817, the number of that 
class was 19,736. This was a most ap- 
palling statement, and one which he was 
confident their lordships would agree with 
him could not be allowed to remain on 
record, without parliament or government 
instituting an inquiry into the means of 
applying a remedy to so dangerous an 
evil. The statement was of a nature 
which other governments might have 
thought right to conceal, but it was hap- 
pily the policy of this country to submit 
to the world every thing connected with 
its situation. In consequence of this po- 
licy, evils soon became the subject of 
serious consideration, and remedies were 
applied before they became incurable. In 
the mean time, it was not to any remote 
speculation on the cause of this evil, that 
he meant to direct the attention of the 
House. Whether it was to the late war, 
and tlie poverty and distress which fol- 
lowed it—to the increase of population as 
some asserted—to the paper currency, as 
was maintained by others—or to all those 
causes combined, were questions which 
he should not now discuss. Whatever 
might be the remote cause of the progres- 
sive increase of crimes, the evil was one 
which could not be indifferent to their 
lordships, and to which it must be 
their desire to apply, as speedily as 
possible, a practical remedy. As to the 
more immediate causes, it appeared from 
the statement to which he had referred, 
that a very obvious one was to be found 
in the present state of the prisons, in 
which persons charged with tress and 
degrees of offences were indiscriminately 
huddled together. In some country prisons 
persons charged with robbery and every 
description of felony, with manslaughter, 
offences against the game laws, against the 
laws for protecting the woollen and cotton 
manufactures, profane swearing, breach of 
contract, assault, &c. were confined in such 
a manner, that they must necessarily com- 
municate together. The great variety of 
effences to which he had referred, was in 
consequence of the state of society in a 
wealthy aud highly civilised country, and 


that variety of offences had been provided 
against by a gradation of punishments. 
But the effect of this state of things was, 
that according to the present state of 
gaols a great multitude of persons, whose 
degrees of criminality were very different, 
must be confined in the same place, with 
all the facilities of a communication which 
could not fail to be attended with perni- 
cious results. It appeared from the in- 
formation now before their lordships, that 
a population amounting to no less than 
14,000 persons was annually consigned to 
these mansions, so unfit for the purpose 
to which they are destined. Out of that 
number, it was probable that not less than 
13,000 were permitted to return to 
society, either by being acquitted, or 
after having undergone the sentence of 
imprisonment. In what a state of degra- 
dation must they under the present system 
return to the f Bog or, he was afraid, 
rather to the vices of civilised men. Their 
lordships ought to remember the maxim, 
“ Parum est afficere improbos poena, nisi 
et contineas probos disciplina.”? Some 
attempts had already been made with 
considerable success to obviate the evil 
which he had pointed out. Mr. Howard 
was the first who introduced a plan for 
the classification of prisoners according to 
their offences. A prison was built on his 
plan in Bedfordshire, and other counties 
soon followed the example with more or 
less success. Still, however, the public 
prisons were in a most deplorable state. In 
calling their lordships attention to the 
situation of these places of confinement, 
it would be sufficient to refer them to 
the statements in some excellent works 
on the subject lately published, and in 

articular, to the works of Mr. Nield and 
Mr. Buxton. In the former they would 
find an account of the prison of Bristol, 
which merited their consideration. But it 
was not merely to the state of the gaols 
in distant towns, or the provinces, that 
their lordships would see reason to direct 
their inquiries; they would Jearn that 
practices, which were the very reverse of 
what was calculated to promote reform, 
were continued in the gaols in and about 
the metropolis. He wished their —T 
to read in Mr. Buxton’s admirable book, 
his deseription of the state of the — 
prison ; a prison, the jurisdiction of which, 
as he observes, extends over five parishes. 
«On entrance, you come to the male 
felons ward and yard, in which are both 
the tried and the untried —those in chains, 
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and those without them—boys and men— 
persons for petty offences, and for the 
most atrocious felonies—for simple assault 
—for being disorderly—for small thefts— 
for issuing bad notes—for forgery, and 
for robbery. They were employed in 
¢ome kind of gaming, and they said they 
had nothing else to do.” After this com- 
mencement, it could not surprise their 
lordships to find the author concluding his 
account of the Borough Compter with 
this observation :—‘ The gaoler told me, 
that in an experience of nine years he 
had never known an instance of reforma- 
tion; he thought the prisoners grew 
worse; and he was sure, if you took the 
first boy you met with in the streets and 
placed him in his prison, by the end of 
the month he would be as bad as the rest.” 
This description, he was afraid, would 
apply but with too much truth to many 
other prisons of the metropolis. To the 
principal prison it was impossible, from 
the manner in which it was constantly 
crowded, to apply any general system of 
regulations. ‘There it was necessary to 
place several felons in the same cell, and 
persons of very different descriptions of 
offences were mixed together. The con- 
sequences were such as might be ex- 
pected, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
that meritorious individual, Mrs. Fry, who 
had come like the genius of good into this 
scene of misery and vice, and had by her 
wonderful influence and exertions pro- 
duced in a short time a most extraordinary 
reform among the most abandoned class 
of prisoners. After this great example 
of humanity and benevolence, he would 
leave it to their lordships how much good 
persons similarly disposed might effect in 
other prisons, were the mechanism, if he 
might use the expression, of those places 
of confinement better adapted to the pur- 
poses of reformation. The institution.of 
the great Penitentiary-house was likely 
to be attended with great advantages, 
though he did not approve of all the re- 
gulations. That establishment was a great 
step taken in the important work of re- 
formation. He was aware there were 
persons who considered all attempts of 
this kind as useless; who thought that all 
that could be done was to provide for the 
safe custody of prisoners, and that at- 
tempts to reform them were hopeless. 
Let those who entertained this notion go 
and see what had been effected by Mrs. 


Fry, and other benevolent persons, in | 


Newgate. The scenes which passed there 
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would induce them to alter their opinion, 
There were moments when the hardest 
hearts could be softened anc disposed to 
reform. A most profuund observer of 
human nature had made one of his chz« 
racters say, ‘‘ I am so <i in guilt, 
the smallest wind can shake me;? and 
these were the moments which could be 
advantageously seized. ‘The evil effects 
of the state of this prison were made ma- 
nifest by the fact, that 40 per cent of the 
persons discharged from it returned to it ; 
whereas the returns to gaols conducted on 
other principles, and with better accom- 
modation for classifying the prisoners, did 
not exceed 5 percent. Ifby management 
and regulation, this difference between 5 
and 40 per cent could in any degree be di+ 
minished, such an object would be most de- 
sirable. In another session he hoped theie 
lordships would meet the question man- 
fully. Ifin one system they saw only a nur- 
sery for crimes, where the juvenile offender 
was exposed to temptations, which, be- 
cause they required ingenuity and bold- 
ness were not the less attractive to youth- 
ful minds—while, in another, they saw 
the example of offenders corrected and 
returned with improved characters to 
society, could they hesitate to choose be- 
tween them? With a view to promote 
the application of an effectual remedy to 
this great malady, he would propose an 
address to the Crown. It had been his 
wish to obtain the facts most desirable to 
be known in a tabular form, but it was not 
usual to state such an object in an ace 


dress. Hewas, however, convinced that - 


the noble secretary of state in whose de- 
partment it would fall to give orders for 
making the returns, would not fail to di- 
rect the information to be drawn up in the 
most convenient form for their lordships. 
The noble marquis concluded with moving 
an address to the Prince Regent, to re- 
quest that his royal highness would be 
leased to order to be laid before their 
ordships, early in the next session, an 
account of the state of all gaols, houses 
of correction, and penitentiary houses in 
the united kingdom, with an account of 
the number of prisoners confined therein 
during the year 1818, their ages, the num- 
ber and mode of their classification, their 
allowance of food and clothing; also an 
account of all the regulations which had 
been deviated from, with the reason and 
occasion of such deviation. 
Lord Sidmouth agreed with the noble 


| marquis that he could not propose a sub- 
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ject of greater importance for the consi- 
deration of the House, and it had been 

his intention, in the interval between the 
close and meeting of parliament, to make | 
inquiries to the same effect, if the noble | 
marquis had not brought forward the pre- 
sent motion. He was sorry that the noble | 
marquis’s statement respecting the in- | 
crease of crime was but too true. What | 
were the causes of this increase it was not | 
easy to point out with accuracy ; but there | 
had lately been some peculiar circum- | 
stances which might in some manner ac- | 
count for it. The return from a state of | 
war to a state of peace had occasioned | 
the discharge of a number of individuals, | 
who were for a time destitute of employ- 

ment, and on such occasions there had | 
always been an increase of crime. At | 
the end of the year which succeeded the 
close of the war before the last, the in- | 
crease of crimes had been nearly double ;__ 
but four years afterwards the amount was 
not greater than it had been the four years | 
preceding. At the close of the last war, 

there had been a greater discharge of 

seamen and soidiers than bad ever been | 
known at avy former period; and at the 
same time he must remark, that the 
terror of punishment had been very consi- | 
derably diminished. He must contend | 
that the dread of punishment, by impri- | 
sonment especially, was almost done away 

by the very philanthropy that was endea- | 
vouring to render prisons rather places of | 
accommodation than punishment. It was 
notorious also, that the dread of trans- 
portation had almost entircly subsided, | 
and perhaps had been succeeded by a de- 
sire to emigrate to New South Wales. 
Indeed, the situation of the convicts there 
was very different from what it used to be: 
formerly they were placed on their arrival 
in a state of almost absolute slavery, but 
now the case was very much altered. As 
to the state of the prisons themselves, it 
could not be denied that many of them, 
while there was such a neglect of labour 
as at present, were only schools for de- 
pravity and crime. Under these circum- 
‘stances, there were other features, in the 
returns that had been made that must 
make a strong impression on their lord- 
ships. While the number of crimes and 
commitments had very considerably in- 
creased, the number of capital punish- 
ments had diminished: within the first 
seven of the last thirty years nearly one- 
half of the numbers condemned usually 
suffered death; while in the seven years 
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from 1798, of 83 who were condemned, 
only 14 suffered death ; and in the latest 
period of the returns, it appeared that not 
more than one-eighth of those who were 
condemned were left for execution. The 


' chance of escape must add tu the temp- 


tation to commit crime. He mentioned 
the circumstance, because it had been 
said that the execution of the laws in this 
country was a system of sanguinary ven- 
geance; at least this language had been 
held in a publication which, on many other 
accounts, he held in high estimation. 
When we saw, however, that these were 
the effects of the fear of punishment being 
diminished, it became necessary either to 
render punishment so certain and effectual 
as to produce a wholesome fear of their 
infliction, or to prevent the increase of 
crime by improving the system of manag- 
ing our prisons ; by classifying, educating, 
and employing the prisoners, so as to 
prevent the necessity of executing the 
laws in their utmost rigour. He thanked 
the noble marquis for bringing this sub- 
ject under the notice of the House. He 
had no doubt that when the returns were 
made, their lordships wou!d esteem it their 
duty to recommend the appointment of a 
committee, who should consider those re- 
turns, examine the subject in detail, and 
make a report to the House. On that 
report being made, he had no doubt the 
result would be an improvement of the 
system, and he cordially concurred in the 
motion that had been made. 

The motion was then agreed to ner. 


dis. 
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Report FROM THE CoMMITTEE ON 
Pustic Brewerigs.] Mr. Lockhart 
brought up the Report of the Committee 
on Public Breweries. In laying this re- 
port on the table, he called the attention 
of the House to the complaints made by 
the public on this subject, which were 
chiefly the high price of porter, the infe- 
rior quality, the mixture of deleterious in- 
gredients in the article, the moncpoly by 
eleven great brewers, and the licensing — 
system. As to the price, the committee, 
after a full examination, were of opinton, 
that the prices were neither unfair, nor 
unreasonable, or the profit more than the 
brewer was entitled to, according to the 

rice of the fair ingredients he had to use. 
he committee gave no opinion on the in- 
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terest obtained by advances to publicans 
on leases of particular houses, and its ef- 
fect on the price. As to the intermixture 
of deleterious ingredients, they had en- 
tered into the fullest examination, by a 
reference to the minutes of the Excise 
board, and other competent authorities. 
They felt the importance of this branch 
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of a free house, which would sell a dif- 
ferent quality of porter from that pre- 
viously vended in the neighbourhood.— 
Though the committee could not recom- 
mend any interference with the principle 
of property which had grown up under 
this system, yet they ventured to recom- 
mend a prospective measure, and it was, 


of the inquiry, and were happy to state, | that the magistrates should have a discre- 


that not a single instance was to be found | 
of the use of any such ingredients in any | 
of the eleven great breweries. In one in- | 
stance (and this a solitary exception) 


tionary power to refuse a licence, when 
hereafter one should be called fur, to such 
house as might fall into the brewer’s hands 
by any arrangement with the holder, to 


the late Mr. Thomas Meux had been pro- vend exclusively any particular article. 


secuted for using the salt of tartar in one 
particular case; it was however alleged 
at the time, that this was not a deleterious 
ingredient. The inquiry of the committee 
had gone back for six or seven years, 
and it was gratifying to find, that the 
eleven great breweries stood exonerated 
from the use of any other ingredient in the 
composition of their porter than malt and 
hops, and the mixtures allowed by law. 
When the committee made this important 


statement, they felt it right to add, that. 


though the great brewers already alluded 
to, stood completely exonerated on this 
important point, yet it had appeared be- 
fore the committee, that some deleterious 
ingredients had been used by some of the 
small brewers, and also that they had been 
purchased by some publicans, and mixed 
up with their porter for the retail trade, 


though wholly unknown to the brewer, | 


whose manufacture was thus deteriorated 
after it was delivered from his house. 
deed, in some instances it had been found, 
that the publican had been furnished with 
a book of instructions, to guide him in the 


he wished to adulterate his porter. 
‘committee had also looked into the nature 


it many abuses, which it was yet difficult 


Jidity and security of a system of private 
property, which had long been suffered 
to exist, owing perhaps, to the inattention 
of the legislature. They had found, that 
from the system of a large number of 
houses being in certain places under the 
control of one man, some evils existed, 
not indeed so much (if at all) in the me- 
tropolis, as in the country parts, where 
the evil was so much felt, that it became 
necessary in one place to collect together 
the principal noblemen and gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, to vote for the licence 


In- | 


‘ but the genuine article. 
to remedy without trenching upon the va- | 


The committee were fully of opinion, that 
so far from the large brewers having, as 
was supposed, done a public injury, by 
reason of what was called the monopoly 
of their trade; they had, on the contrary, 
done a public benefit, by the superior ar- 
ticle it was ascertained they were enabled 
to furnish, from the better arrangements 
which their large and extensive capitals 
necessarily commanded. It was right to 
state, that four of the principal brewers 
had voluntarily come forward to the com- 
mittee, and tendered in the amplest and 
clearest manner the whole particulars re- 
lative to the management of the trade, 
and the ingredients they used ‘in their ma- 
nufacture. The committee strongly point- 
ed out the necessity of rigorously enforcing 
the penalties against persons found adul- 
terating their porter. 

Mr. John Smith expressed his approba- 
tion of the report, and the pleasure he 
felt at the full and complete remova! 
which it must effect, of the prejudice that 
had gone abroad in the public mind on 


the subject of the large breweries. The 
intermixture of the ingredients with which | 


The 


report must completely remove such an 
imputation from the eleven great breweries 


of the metropolis. It was now, clearly 
of the licensing system, as connected with — 
the trade of the victualler, and found in| 


and satisfactorily made out, that these 
large establishments manufactured nothing 
The effect ot 
this most satisfactory explanation would 
be, he trusted, that the great mass of the 
people would adhere to the good old Eng- 
lish beverage of porter, now that they 
clearly found where it was properly manu- 
factured, and relinquish as much as pos- 
sible the consumption of gin, which he 
believed to be a liquor most injurious to 
the health of the consumer. ‘The public 


prejudice as to great brewers and their 
practices, was now ascertained to have 
been utterly void of foundation. 

Sir M. WW. Ridley, having been amember 
of the committee, felt it right to bear his 
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testimony to the total removal of the im-' mont had done good in calling for this in- 
putation which public feeling assigned to ' quiry ; his motives were laudable, though 
the eleven principal brewers. He re- he had certainly been mistuken in some 
peated the statement, that they used no’ points of his information. 

other than legal and proper expedients in; |The Report was then laid on the table, 
their porter, though it was ascertained and ordered to be printed. The follow- 
that compositions of a different descrip-| ing is a copy thereof: 

tion had been sold to some of the lesser | 

brewers and to publicans, together with, Reront From tur Committee on Pusiie 
books of instructions for the use of the BREwEniEs. 

compound, but in no instance with the! The Commitee to whom the Petition of 
knowledge of the large brewers. It was several Inhabitants of London and its 
desirable that, in cases of conviction, the vicinity, complaining of the high price 
penalties should be heavy, and not re- and inferior quality of Beer, was referred, 
mitted, since adulteration, by means of; to examine the matter thereof, and report 
deleterious ingredients, was a crime the same, with their Observations there- 
against the health and morals of the} "Pom, to the House; and to whom the 


: : Fvidence taken by the Committee on the 
public, There had certainly been much Police of the Metropolis in the years 1816 
unjust odium thrown out against the 


and 1817, and in the present year, so far 
brewers. 


as it regards the licensing of Publie 
Mr. Bennet expressed his full convic- Houses, was referred ;—Have examined 
tion that the idle rumour against the prin- the matters to them referred, and agreed 
cipal brewers was totally destitute of foun- upon the following Report: 
dation. On the subject of licensing, he Your Committee have, in pursuance of the 
fully agreed with the committee, that it directions of the House, inquired into the 
contained gross abuses: indeed, so con-| matter of the Petition referred to them, and 
vinced was he of this, that early next have endeavoured to reduce the observations 


session he meant to bring under the con- | occurring to them on the evidence which they 


sideration of parliament the whole practice have heard, under the distinct heads of com- 


as it now prevailed, with a view to the 
enactment of a more salutary system. 


-plaint as set forth by the petitioners. 
The first object to which the attention of 
' your Committee was drawn, is that allegation 


Mr. W. Smith observed, that he had oF the petition, stating the petitioners to be 


all along expected this result from the) agprieved by the high price and inferior quality 


inquiries of the committee. He was sorry 
to say, that a cry of monopoly had been 
actively and invidiously set up. Unques- 
tionably the brewing trade in London 
was confined to a few persons; but this 
was because it required the employment 
of large capitals. 
they who had the greatest capital and 
sale, served the public with the best 
beverage. On the subject of the infliction 
of penalties, he thought the excise should 
invariably exact the largest penalty the 


Jaw allowed where any deleterious ingre- | 
dient had been used in human food. As | 


from the arbitrary nature of the Excise 
laws, a large discretion must occasionally 
be exercised by the board, he thought 
this subject was one in which no quarter 
should be given; and farther, that the 
names of all persons so convicted should 
be posted up and published in their several 
districts, 

General Thornton said, that the House 
and the public were greatly indebted to 
the labours of the committee. Their re- 
port contained a mass of useful informa- 
tion. He thought that Mr. Barber Beau- 


Yet the fact was, that. 


of beer, and which they state is obtruded 
upon them, in consequence of the sale of it 
_ being confined to particular persons and places 
which they call privileged, meaning to refer 

to the system of licensing public houses, 

Your Committee would feel great difficulty in 
| ascertaining the exact remunerating price of 
any manufactured article, and more especially 
of a commodity, the composition of which 
consists of substances whose prices are not 
only perpetually fluctuating, but also differing, 
in the course of very short periods of time, in 
the highest degree; unless, indeed, such 
prices were clearly proved to be excessive, 
either by comparison with the prices paid for 
‘the component ingredients, or with lower 
| prices paid in other parts of the country; 
, they therefore cannot but hesitate in pro- 
| houncing a distinct opinion as to the precisely 
_ fair and adequate price at which beer either 
, has been sold at of late years within the me- 
‘ tropolis, or at which it can now or ought to 
be supplied to the public. They think it, 
however, their duty to state generally, that 
they have received no direct and pointed evi- 
| dence, founded upon such as appeared to them 
| conclusive data, that the prices at which beer 
‘has been supplied (according to its general 
quality) to the consumer during a considerable 
| period, has yielded more than a fair profit to 
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the brewers; and from the evidence of the 
best informed on this subject, who have ap- 
peared before them, they are led to conclude, 
that the profits of the brewers have not been 
extravagant or unfair. 

They cannot, however, but call the atten- 
tion of the House to the very large capital 
now invested by the brewers in the metro- 
polis, in the purchase or mortgage of freehold 
or leasehold estates in public houses, both in 
the metropolis, and still more in the country, 
or in loans to publicans, in order to secure 
their custom; nor can they avoid believing, 
that such a mode of conducting these con- 
cerns, must, though not profitable to the trade 
in general, create a necessity of selling at such 
@ price as may secure a trade interest on 
money so advanced, or an indemnity to the 
ig against the large sums they may 

e obliged to pay for licensed houses. 

Your Committee also do not mean to ex- 
press any ee of the fairness of price of 
the commodity supplied by breweries, which, 
possessing a trade chiefly with houses which 
may be called proprietory, and dealing also in 
a lesser degree with free houses, compel the 
proprietory houses to take a different and in- 
ferior liquor to that with which the free part 
of the retail trade are by the same brewery 
supplied ; on the contrary, your committee 
cannot reprobate in too strong terms so dis- 
graceful a practice. 

The next and the most material head of 
complaint presented by the petitioners, is, the 
mixture of deleterious ingredients with beer, 
as now made. Your committee have limited 
their investigation on this subject to the six 
years preceding the date of the petition, from 
a consideration that such a period would well 
enable them to enter into a fair examination 
of its allegations, and to make a full report 
with regard to any practice which it might be 
supposed to be the object of the petitioners to 
expose and correct, or which in any manner 
could, at the present moment, affect the in- 
terests of the public. They have called upon 
the various officers of excise, for their returns 
ef convictions, their seizures of articles pro- 
hibited to be sold to or used by brewers; the 
officers who have made such seizures or de- 
tected illicit practices ; and from this evidence 
it does not appear that any deleterious ingre- 
sients have been used by any of the eleven 

teat breweries, within the above period ; and 
it further appears, by such returns, that no | 
articles contrary to law have been proved to | 
be used by any one of the eleven great 
breweries, within the same period, except in 
the instance of Messrs. Thomas Meux’s 


house, who in 1812, had employed a chemist 
of the name of Wheeler (who was examined | 
before your committee) to prepare a solution 
‘of salt of tartar to correct an acidity which 
had’ at that time taken place in what he 
termed the young beer; but which he states 


to be perfectly innocent in itself, and to pos- | 
Sess No pernicious qualities, nor to be in any | 
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degree prejudicial to the health of the con- 
sumer. For this breach of the law Messrs. 
Meux’s and Co. were prosecuted, and on con- 
viction paid a penalty ef 100/., with forfeiture 
also of their dray and horses. Mr. Wtieeler 
further stated, that that establishment has 
since passed into other hands. The absence 
of all other evidence against the eleven great 
breweries on this head, together with the 
inducements for diselosure and detection held 
out, by the very heavy penalties annexed to 
this species of offence, viz. (500/,, half of 
whieh are given to the informer) induce them 
to believe that this charge, so faras it was 
intended to be pointed against the eleven 
great breweries, is, with the above single ex- 
ception, unfounded ; and that their beer has 
been, and as now brewed, is composed of mait 
and hops, legal colouring and finings only. 
But your committee must, in justice to the 
petitioners state, that they do find, both from 
the Excise returns and from the seizing offi- 
cers, that drugs of a very nauseous, and some 
of a very pernicious quality, are still vended 
by persons as a trade, and bought by the 
lesser brewers and by the publicans; by both 
of them infused into their vats, and mixed in 
their barrels gs and in that state 
retailed to the public. That this practice is 
not. confined to the metropolis, but extends 
into the country; and that travellers from 
London houses have been known to possess 
and offer cards, containing a list of articles, 
together with instructions adapted to the 
adulteration of beer. It is evident that the 
use of such articles by the lesser brewers and 
publicans, as have been exhibited before your 
Committee, together with the practice of both, 


| in many instances (as proved by the Excise 


returns) of mixing table beer with strong 
beer, must have a tendency to bring the ge- 
neral beverage of the eleven great breweries 
also into a degree of discredit; to excite a 
distrust in the minds of the public, and 
strongly to induce them to lay their com- 
plaints before the legislature, without bein 

able to point out distinctly the real authors o 

their grievance. 

Your Committee have also received the 
most conclusive and satisfactory evidence 
from four of the principal brewers, who, 
having expressed themselves most willing to 
submit to any course of examination which 
your Committce might think proper to adopt, 
did, in the most unequivocal and distinct 
terms, deny the use of any deleterious or un- 
lawful ingredientsin their respective breweries, 
or any knowledge or belief of such practices in 
any other of the eleven great breweries. 

Your Committee cannot suggest any other 
particular mode of preventing the use of dele- 


_ terious or unlawful ingredients, than the fol- 


lowing, viz. the strict execution of the 56th 
Geo. 3rd, with regard to exacting the fullest 
penalties and forfeitures on those who thus 
endanger the health of the consumer; and 
the publication of every conviction (when the 
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articles used shall have been proved to have 
been noxious) within the parish wherein any 
person guilty of such an offence shall carry 
on his trade ; and in addition to this, a vigi- 
lant exercise of the sound discretion reposed 
in magistrates, to be exercised by them, in 
refusing licences to every victualler who 
shall have been convicted of any such prac- 
tices. 

The last head of complaint of the petition- 
ers, in which is indeed included others of a 
collateral nature, is the allegation of the ex- 
istence of a monopoly in various parts of the 
kingdom, and particularly in the metropolis, 
by the eleven great breweries, and to which 
either the supposed unfairness of price, the 
use of unlawful ingredients, the alleged infe- 
rior quality of beer, and a combination to fix 
the price, have been ascribed. Your Com- 
mittee, on this head of the petition, feel them- 
selves called upon to revert to the investment 
of very large capitals in the purchase of 
licensed houses by brewers, and the conse- 
quent continued decrease of free houses, both 


in the metropolis and in the country, and in | 


which practice that which the petitioners 
term monopoly, may be said chietly to con- 
sist; and it is clear, that though the present 
number of free houses in the bills of mortality 
may still be sufficient to check, in some de- 
gree, such monopoly as may now exist; yet 
an extension of the present practice cannot 
but ultimately effect the full establishment of 
it, when at most the only competitors in the 
trade will be the proprietors of these houses. 
When this state of things shall arrive, the 
meetings of brewers to fix and lower prices, 
(and which is not disguised by them, but de- 
clared to be necessary), will no longer be as 
unprejudicial as it is now stated to be, but 
may be, and probably will be used as means 
of demanding such an unfair price from the 
public as they may he compelled to submit 
to. Itis true, that price and not quantity is 
the subject of their present determinations 
and meetings, and that a competition in 
quality is more effectual than any competi- 
tion in reasonableness of price; but an ab- 
sorption of all or a greater proportion of free 
houses, may enable the successors of the pre- 
sent trades to use their power ina manner 
which the trade now declare not to be their 
practice, and totally adverse to their inclina- 
tions and intentions. Your Committee, how- 
ever, cannot entertain a doubt but that it is 
an object of anxious consideration to the 
brewers to prevent any variation from the 
prices fixed at their general meetings; and 
the same has been evinced in one instance (a 
solitary one, your Committee are bound to 
observe), in which a pecuniary consideration 
was offered by an agent of a brewer to a 
victualler, to induce him to abandon a prac- 
tice which he had adopted, of selling porter at 
a reduced price. 

Your Committee, owing to the late period 
of the session, were not enabled to examine, 
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at any great length, into the state of the 
breweries in the country, but, from the in- 
quiries they did make, it does appear that the 
abuse of the licensing system is in progress 
there, and producing still more injurious 
effects than any of which evidence has been 
adduced, as affecting the metropolis. In the 
small town of Chertsey it had become most 
obnoxious to the inhabitants, and but for the 
exertions of a noble lord, a magistrate of the 
county of Surrey, who gave his evidence to 
the Committee, would have remained without 
any correction whatever <A partial correc- 
tion was however effected by the establish- 
ment of one free house ; and the competition 
of that free house, together with a coffee- 
house, did, in a degree, produce a supply of 
better beer to the community is worthy 
of notice,-that the full establishment of that 
free house did not take place until sume of 
the principal nobility and gentry appeared on 
the licensing day, and supported the grant of 
the licence. It turther appears to your Com- 
mittee, that, in some districts, not only 
brewers become the purchasers of licensed 
houses, but malsters and spirit merchants 
also ; that the brewers bind their proprietory 
houses to the spirit merchant, who, in return, 
perfurms the same service for the brewers ; 
that the liquor then becomes inferior; pri- 
vate families supply themselves from their 
own breweries; smaller societies brew from 
molasses in tea kettles; but the poor who 
have none of these resources, must be content 
with such liquor as is retailed at the licensed 
houses, whatever may be the quality, the 
price, or the measure. This system of pur- 
chasing licensed houses, appears to be con- 
demned by two of the principal brewers, who 
must be supposed best to know its evil ten- 
dency and effects, not only as against the 
public, but as against the prosperity of their 
own trade. Mr. Barclay expressly condemns 
it, and states, that it is now increasing; and 
that a brewery supported by purchased wblie 
houses, must deteriorate the quality of their 
beer; Mr. Martineau is of the same opinion. 

Your Committee, on the difficult question 
of applying a proper and temperate remedy 
to this evil, ned eeian as much as possible 
proposing any measure by which that species 
of property which the legislature has, by its 
attention not having been called to the sub- 
ject, permitted to arrive at its present magni- 
tude, beg leave to suggest, that it may be fit 
to enact some prospective law, which, at @ 
given period of time, shall direct the magis- 
trates to refuse licences to such houses as 
shall, on due inquiry appear to them, by any 
new contract, purchase or mortgage, to have 
become, in substance, the property of a 
brewer; and until some regulation of this 
nature shall be adopted, they beg leave to 
submit to the House, that they entirely con- 
cur in that part of the report of the police 
committee, which earnestly calls “on the 
magistrates in the country, to lend their aid 
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to break down a confederacy, which is so in- 
jurious to the interests of the poor and mid- 
dling classes of the community.” 

3rd June, 1818. 


TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN THE 
oF St. CHRISTOPHER.] Sir 
Samuel Romilly rose to make his promised 
motion for a copy of depositions taken 
before the coroner in the island of Nevis, 
who sat on the body of a negro, named 
Congo Jack. In bringing forward this 
subject, he felt it necessary to state that 
he did not call the attention of the House 
to it alone on the extraordinary barbarity 
which the particular case developed, for 
that, glaring as it was, appeared much 
less important than the light it threw on 
the mode of administering criminal justice 
in the West India islands, where the pro- 
tection of slaves was at stake. It was, 
therefore, to the gross administration of 
justice in these colonies that he meant 

articularly to call the attention of the 
ouse; and for this purpose it became 
necessary for him to call for farther in- 
formation from the colonial authorities. 
The facts of the particular case which 
had occurred were simply these :—A rev. 
Mr. Rawlins had the management of an 
estate in St. Christopher's belonging to a 
Mr. Hutchinson; a slave had ran away 
from it on the Tuesday, was taken and 
brought back on the Wednesday, flogged 
in the severest manner on Thursday, and 
chained with another slave who had com- 
mitted some offence, and dragged to work 
‘with the rest of the men on Friday morn- 
ing; he was still chained to the other 
slave, and when brought to his work he 
was incapable of doing any thing, and 
complained of severe pain, hunger, and 
sickness—he tried to lie down in this 
state, but was severely flogged by the 
sticks of one or two drivers. The conse- 
quence of this brutal treatment was, that 
the wretched being died in the course of 
Friday actually chained to his fellow slave. 
He was buried privately on the same day, 
and no coroner’s inquest was at the mo- 
ment called, though his body was covered 
with marks of violence. Some intimation 
of this cruelty had been given to the ma- 
gistrates, and a coroner was then ordered 
¢o sit on the body, which was dug up:for 
examination. The.present object of his 
motion was, for the depositions of the 
corquer, which, strange to say, had not 
transmitted to this country. ‘But it 


appeared from the evidence givon on the |. 
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subsequent trial, that at the coroner’s 
inquest, Dr. O’Mealey deposed, that he 
attended at Hutchinson’s estate on the 
9th September, between twelve and one 
o'clock, accompanied by two other doc- 
tors; that he had examined the deceased, 
who was then taken out of his grave, and 
found several marks on the body; one on 
his right eye, one on his right jaw, one 
on the right arm, one on the right breast, 
one on the right side of the belly, and 
some on his thighs; there might have 
been others, but those described were the 
most remarkable. Two of his teeth were 
recently broken. He did not dissect the 
body to examine the stomach ; the con- 
tusions must have been severe: the body 
was in a state of putrefaction, and he 
could not ascertain the precise cause of 
the deceased’s death. With all this evi- 
dence of violence upon the body, the 
House would be shocked and astonished 
to hear that the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury was—‘“ Died by the visitation of 
God!” One of the drivers had been after- 
wards tried for the murder, and several 
slaves were examined on the trial, among 
the rest the man to whom the deceased 
had been chained, and he on that occasion 
swore that Mr. Rawlins, the manager, 
was not present when the last severe 
punishment had been inflicted. In this 
case, if such were the fact, the manager 
was exonerated; but if done in his pre- 
sence, as afterwards appeared, he alone 
was responsible, and the driver, of course, 
free, as acting under the orders of his 
master. On the subsequent trial of the 
rev. Mr. Rawlins, it was not only proved 
that he was present, but that he actually 
took a part, so far as aiding and abetting, 
in the execution of the punishment. The 
jury, however, found him guilty of man- 
slaughter only, though his crime, if the 
evidence be true, was an atrocious murder. 
The sentence was also a mitigated one for 
manslaughter; for it was only a fine of 
200/. and three months imprisonment. It 
is a law of the island of Nevis, that when 
any slave died, if he had not been attended 
by a physician, a coroner should imme- 
diately be summoned to inquire into the 
cause of his death. The House would 
see the value set on the lives of these 
unfortunate people, when such a verdict 
as that given before a coroner, was, after. 
some delay obtained. iv this case. The 


verdict of the ivy was a:no less extra- 
t 


ordinary one. If they believed the evi- 
dence, they had only one verdict to find : 
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if they did not, they had only one duty | 
to perform by acquitting the prisoner. | 
In finding him guilty of the crime of man- | 
slaughter, according to the facts of the | 
case, they cither did Mr. Rawlins the | 
grossest injustice, or they compromised | 
their own solemn and imperative obliga- | 
tion. Lord Bathurst makes this appro- 
priate remark in his dispatch to governor | 
Probyn, requiring the minutes of - 
trial—“ If this statement be true, or in 
any way approaching to truth, Mr. Raw- | 
lins could not have been guilty of man- | 
slaughter; it must have been murder or 
an acquittal.” It was worth attention, | 
that in the first dispatch of governor | 
Probyn to earl Bathurst, dated St. Kitt’s, | 
October 17, 1817, communicating the | 
occurrence of the death of the slave, is’ 
this passage— ¥ have also thought it | 
proper to give your lordship the result of 
the trial, lest any incorrect account might 
be taken to England.” Here in the begin- 
ning it was apparent that some ulterior 
inquiry might —— be made into this 
transaction. Lord Bathurst, in acknow- 
ledging this communication to the gover- 
nor; and calling for farther particulars, 
very justly observed—“ Your dispatch | 
seems not to consider the transaction in | 
so very serious a light as it must be con- | 
sidered if the accounts which have been | 
by private channels given of it are true.” | 
In answer to this requisition from his lord- | 
ship, governor Probyn, in his dispatch of | 
the Zist of last March, enters for the first 
time into particulars, but without giving | 
the evidence before the coroner. The 
evidence on the trial, however, detailed a 
most horrible mass of cruelty. He would 
now ask the gentlemen who charged others 
with issuing injurious and exaggerated 
statements on the subject of West India 
matters, with what face could they repeat 
such a charge after this scene of cruelty 
lid been exposed to the public eye? 
They had now authentic facts, and not 
vague rumours, to inform themselves on 
such practices ; and he trusted the Heuse 
would pursue the inquiry in the manner 
justice demanded. He concluded by 
moving, ‘* That there be laid before this 
House, a Copy of the Depositions taken 
before the Coroner’s Inquest which sat 
_ the body of a Slave belonging to 
utchinson’s Estate, in the Island of St. 


Christopher, of the name of Congo Jack.” 
Mr. Marryat said, that he would be the 
Jast man in the House to defend the ex- 


ercise of cruelty; but he could not help | 


complaining, that the hon. and léarned’ 
gentleman had taken an opportunity of- 
drawing conclusions as to the general ad- 
ministration of justice in the West India 
islands, merely from the single circum- 
stance of a particular fact, and one on 
which he confessed he had not all the in- 
formation which the case required. He 
(Mr. M.) from looking over these papers, 
could see no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that governor Probyn had not con- 
ducted himself in the most honourable 
manner, and shown areadiness to transmit 
every information which was necessary on 
the occasion. As to the mode of inflicting 
punishment for runaway slaves in the 
West Indies, it must necessarily, for the 
sake of example, be done in a summary 
manner, and sometimes intrusted to 
drivers, who might perhaps exceed proper 
bounds. The punishment must be exe- 
cuted as it generally was in the army and 
navy. ‘The hon. and learned gentleman 
had arraigned the correctness of the pro- 
ceeding ; but he had treated some of the 
facts in an exaggerated manner, while he 
had certainly confined himself in others to 
those points which necessarily required pro- 
per attention and consideration. The on 
gentleman here referred to parts of the evi- 
dence, where it was stated that the pu- 
nishment of the slave did not last longer 
than two or three minutes, and that he 
was neither tied down, nor heard to cry, 
nor observed as if labouring under the 
heavy pain alluded to. It was also proved 
that the marks on the body could nos 
lave been inflicted by a whip, the weapon 
with which punishments were always in- 
flicted. ‘The driver, it appeared, had cer- 
tainly exceeded his order; and the manager 
was, by the subsequent trial, held respon- 
sible for the act. The jury could not, he 
thought, have found a verdict of murder, 
under the circumstances of the case; that 
was acrime where malice aforethought must 
appear, and here there was no such feeling, 
nor any motive for its indulgence. When 
the hon. and learned gentleman talked 
lightly of three months imprisonment, he 
should recollect in what climate this pu- 
nishment was to be inflicted ; and he could 
assure him, that in the West Indies it was 
one of great severity. He was free to ad- 
mit, that there was enough in the case to. 
entitle it to inquiry, and he could certainly 
have no objection to the motion, though 
he saw no reason whatever for casting the 
reflections that had been made on: me 
practice of the colonial judicature. t 
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Mr. Goulburn, on the part of the co- 
lonial office, could only say, that the ut- 
most alacrity had been shown to obtain 
poe 4 information relative to this case with 
the least possible delay. 

Mr. A. Grant begged leave to read a 
letter which he had received from a friend 
of the first respectability at Nevis respect- 
ing this transaction, for the purpose of 
showing that the circumstance had excited 
the most marked disapprobation on the 
‘spot. The writer stated that not a mo- 
ment had been lost in making inquiry into 
the cause of the death of the slave, and 
that if the charge could have been pro- 
perly brought home to Mr. Rawlins there 
was no doubt his execution would have 
immediately followed a capital conviction. 
He farther stated, that even the brothers- 
in-law of Mr. Rawlins had, since the affair, 
ceased to speak to him, and that repre- 
sentations had been sent home to the 
bishop of London for the purpose of having 
him deprived of his gown. As to the 
cart-whip, it might be used in the smaller 
islands, but he never heard of it in Ja- 
maica. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last always displayed a 
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praiseworthy fecling i this subject, 


which was much to his honour. As to 
the cartwhip, the expression was not 
theirs. It was commonly used in all the 
accounts of severity received from the 
West Indies, It was in fact and in effect 
acartwhip. He could produce one of 
these instruments, which had been actually 
in use, and which, if exhibited, could not 
fail to move the feelings of the House in 
the highest degree. An hon. gentleman 
complained of the manner in which these 
matters were brought before the public, 
and said that they should be confined to 
the colonial office. In that case very little 
would be known about them. It was ge- 
nerally in consequence of accounts re- 
ceived by private individuals, that they 
were brought forward at all. The manner 
in which this transaction at Nevis, had 
been stated in communications to the co- 
lonial office was not calculated to attract 
any particular notice. The circumstances 
in all their aggravation were only heard of 
from private sources. Were it not for in- 
formation obtained in this way, the gross- 
est barbarities might be committed with- 
out any notice being taken of them. He 
could prove that there were persons in 
possession of facts connected with the 
West Indies, which it was a-criminal for- 
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bearance to suppress—facts which if dis- 
closed would make some persons hide their 
heads, who now held them very high, the 
Rawlinses and the Hugginses, one of 
whom had been a captain-general, and the 
other a leading member of the represen- 
tative assembly. 

Mr. Wilberforce asked, what would be 
thought if a transaction of similar atrocity 
had taken place in this country, and the 
person whose duty it was to represent the 
case to government, should omit the main 
features of the transaction. In all cases 
of this nature, it was one misfortune that 
our West India possessions were so re- 
moved ; and another that none but a white 
could give evidence in a court of justice. 
What would be the state of things in this 
country if none but a man of five hundred 
a year were capable of being a witness? 
And yet that was precisely the case in the 
West India islands. He and his friends, 
who were anxious to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the black population in the West 
Indies, had perhaps been somewhat remiss 
in divulging facts that had come to their 
knowledge. He had himself had a private 
letter of the same tenour with what had 
been read by the hon. gentleman opposite. 
But the statement made by the governor 
was, that he had heard with much un- 
easiness of what had taken place; and yet 
he, at the same time, had omitted the 
most important features in the transaction, 
namely, the appearance of the body, and 
the verdict of the coroner—that the man 
had died ‘by thevisitation of God.” These 
facts would have been unknown, but for 
communications through a private channel; 
and still farther information was required. 
Had it not been for the demand of farther 
information, in consequence of the ac- 
counts through a private channel, on the 
part of lord Bathurst, no notice would 
have been taken of the most important 
parts of the case. He-conjured the House 
to draw a moral conclusion from what had 
taken place.—That if they intended jus- 
tice to be administered with purity and 
impartiality inthe West Indies, they would 
not discourage the transmission of inform- 
ation through private channels, as it was 
a most effectual means of bringing crimi- 
nals to justice. The governor, in his 
statement, ought to have said more; for 
he spoke only of a report, though the 
whole of the facts were generally known. 
Where evidence was so difficult to be ob- 
tained, the ear should be open to the 
complaints of abuse of authority, The 
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overnors and the judges in the West In- 
Sia islands should be rendered independent 
of the colonial legislatures, if the House 
meant that the administration of justice 
should be pure; as it was difficult for go- 
vernors or judges to maintain their inde- 
pendence in places where a single family 
possessed an uncontrollable ascendancy. 
Upon the same authority from which the 
other parts of the transaction had been 
learned, he had understood that Mr. 
Rawlins had not been in custody before 
the trial, and, that while subsequently he 
had been in custody, pursuant to the sen- 
tence, he had received many visits and 
many marks of attention. Let the House 
keep in their memory the case of this poor 
victim, and lend a willing ear to inquiry. 
The negroes had been acknowledged to 
be fellow-creatures, and should a gover- 
nor make an erroneous or defective state- 
ment respecting the death of a negro, it 
undoubtedly called for inquiry. 

Sir S. Romilly, in reply, observed that 
the case had not been prematurely brought 
forward. He had made a full statement 
of all the circumstances attending the 
case, excepting the depositions taken be- 
fore the coroner, and with respect to that 

art of the case, he admitted that farther 
information was necessary. He would 
not go into all the details of the horrid 
transaction from a wish to spare the feelings 
of the House; though the language of an 
hon. member — Marryat) almost pro- 
voked him to doso. But he would simply 
ask, had not Rawlins been restored to his 
former situation? Had not the jury that 
sat upon the inquest decided, that the man 
had died by the visitation of God, the case 
would probably have excited but very little 
notice. The poor man had called for 
watcr, and that had been stated to be the 
cause of his death. He had not thrown 
out any reflections against the inhabitants 
of the West Indies generally, but had, 
upon a former occasion, made a distinction 
between the larger and the smaller islands, 
and had repelled the injustice of applying 
his observations indiscriminately to the 
whole. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


ReEporT FROM THE SELECT ComMIT- 
TEE ON THE EDUCATION OF THE LOWER 
Orpers.] Mr. Brougham presented the 
following 

REPORT 
From tue ComMItTTEE ON THE Epvu- 
CATION OF THE LoweR OrperRs, 
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The Serecr Commitree appointed to in- 
quire into the Education of the Lower 
Orders, and to report their Observations 
thereupon, together with the Minutes of 
the Evidence taken before them from 
time to time, to the House; and who 
were instructed to extend their Inquiries 
to Scotland ;—Have considered the Mat- 
ters to them referred, and agreed upon 
the following Report: 


Your Committee rejoice in being able to 
state, that since their first appointment in 
1816, when they examined the state of the 
Metropolis, there is every reason to believe, 
that the exertions of charitable individuals 
and public bodies have increased, notwith- 
standing the severe pressure of the times; 
and that a great augmentation has taken 
place in the means provided for the instruc- 
tion of the Pcor in that quarter. They are 
happy in being able to add, that the discus- 
sion excited by the first Report, and the argu- 
ments urged in the Committee to various pa- 
trons of charities who were examined as wit- 
nesses, have had the salutary effect of im- 
proving the administration of those institu- 
tions and inculcating the importance of rather 
bestowing their funds in merely educating a 
larger number, than in giving both instruction 
and other assistance to a more confined num- 
ber of children, As the management of those 
excellent establishments is necessarily placed 
beyond the control of the legislature, it is 
only by the effects of such candid discussions 
that improvements in them can be effected. 

Since the inquiries of your Committee have 
been extended to the whole island, they have 
had reason to conclude, that the means of 
educating the Poor are steadily increasing in 
all considerable towns as well as in the me- — 
tropolis. A circular letter has been addressed 
to all the clergy in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, requiring answers to queries. It is 
impossible to bestow too much commenda- 
tion upon the alacrity shown by those re- 
verend persons in complying with this requi- 
sition, and the honest zeal which they dis- 
played to promote the great object of universal 
education, is truly worthy of the pastors of 
the people, and the teachers of that gospel 
which was preached to the poor. : 

Your Committee have lost no time in di- 
recting and superintending the work of di- 
gesting the valuable information contained 
in the returns, according to a convenient plan, 
which will put the House in possession of all 
this information in a tabular form. They 
have received important assistance in this and 
the other objects of their inquiry, from two 
learned barristers, Mr. Parry, and Mr. Coe of 
the Court of Chancery, who have devoted 
much of their time to the subject. 

It appears clearly from the returns, as well 
as from other sources, that a very great defi- 
ciency exists in the means of educating the 
poor, wherever the population is thin and 
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scattered over country districts. The efforts of 
individuals combined in societies are almost 
wholly confined to populous places. 

Another point to which it is material to 
direct the attention of Parliament, regards the 
two principles, of founding schools 
for children of all sorts, and for those only 
who belong to the established church. Where 
the means exist of erecting two schools, one 
upon each principle, education is not checked 
by the exclusive plan being adopted in one 
of them, because the other may comprehend 
the children of sectaries. In places where 
only one school can be supported, it is mani- 
fest that any regulations which exclude dis- 
senters, deprive the poor of that body of all 
means of education. 

YourCommittee, however, have the greatest 
satisfaction in observing, that in many schools 
where the wational system is adopted, an in- 
creasing degree of liberality prevails, and that 
the church catechism is only taught, and at- 
tendance at the cxtehiiahed place of public 
worship only required, of those whose parents 
belong to the establishment; due assurance 
being obtained that the children of sectaries 
shall learn the principles and attend the ordi- 
nances of religion, according to the doctrines 
and forms to which their families are at- 
tached. 

It is with equal pleasure that your Com- 
mittee have found reason to conclude, that the 
Roman Catholic poor are anxious to avail 
themselves of those Protestant schools esta- 
blished in their neighbourhood, in which no 
catechism is taught; and they indulge a hope, 
that the clergy of that persuasion may offer 
no discouragement to their attendance, more 
especially as a appear, in one instance, to 
have contributed to the support of schools, 
provided that no catechism was taught, and 
no religious observances exacted. It is con- 
trary to the doctrine as well as discipline of 
the Romish church, to allow any Protestant 
to interfere with those matters, and conse- 

uently it is impossible for Romanists to send 
their children to any school where they form 
part of the plan. 

Your Committee are happy in being able to 
state, that in all the returns, and in all the 
other information laid before them, there is 
the most unquestionable evidence that the 
anxiety of the poor for education continues 
not only unabated, but daily increasing; that 
it extends to every part of the country, and 
is to be found equally prevalent in those 
smaller towns and country districts, where no 
means of gratifying it are provided by the 
charitable efforts of the richer classes. 

In humbly.suggesting what is fit to be done 
for promoting universal education, your Com- 
mittee do not hesitate to state, that two dif- 
ferent plans are advisable, adapted to the op- 
posite circumstances of the town and country 
districts, Wherever the efforts of individuals 
can — the requisite number of schools, 
3t wou 
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terpose any parliamen assistance. But 
your Committee have clearly ascertained, 
that in many places private subscriptions 
could be raised to meet the yearly expenses 
of a schoul, while the original cost of the un- 
dertaking, occasioned chiefly by the erection 
and purchase of the school-house, prevents it 
from being attempted. 

Your Committee conceive, that a sum of 
money might be well employed in supplying 
this first want, leaving the charity of indivi- 
duals to furnish the annual provision requisite 
for continuing the school, and possibly for 
repaying the advance. 

Whether the money should be vested in 
commissioners, empowered to make the fit 
terms with the private parties desirous of 
establishing schools, or whether a certain 
sum should be intrusted to the two great in- 
stitutions in London for promoting education, 
your Committee must leave to be determined 
by the wisdom of Parliament. 

In the numerous districts where no aid 
from private exertions can be expected, and 
where the poor are manifestly without ade- 
quate means of instruction, your Committee 
are persuaded, that nothing can supply the 
deficiency but the adoption, under certain 
material modifications of the parish school 
system, so usefully established in the northern 
part of the island, ever since the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and upon which 
many important details will be found in the 
Appendix. 

The modifications will be dictated princi- 
pally by the necessity of attending to the dis- 
tinction, already pointed out, between districts 
where private charity may be expected to fur- 
nish the means of education, and those where 
no such resource can be looked to; and the 
tables subjoined to this Report, will afford 
important lights on this subject. It appears 
farther to your Committee, that it may be 
fair and expedient to assist the parishes where 
no school-houses are erected, with the means 
of providing them, so as only to throw upon 
the inhabitants the burthen of paying the 
schoolmaster’s salary, which ought certainly 
not to exceed twenty-four pounds a year. It 
appears to your Committee, that a sufficient 
supply of schoolmasters may be procured for 
this sum, allowing them the benefits of taking 
scholars, who can afford to pay, and permitting 
them of course to occupy their leisure hours 
in other pursuits. The expense attendin 
this invaluable system in Scotland, is rm. 
to be so very trifling, that it is never made the 
subject of complaint by any of the land- 
holders. 

YourCommittee forbear to inquire minutely 
in what manner this system ought to be con- 
nected with the church establishment. That 
such aconnexion ought to be formed appears 
manifest; it is dictated by a regard to the 
prosperity end stability of both systems, and 
in Scotland the two are mutually connected 


d be unnecessary and injurious to in- | together. But a difficulty arises in England, 
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which is not to be found there. The great 
body of the Dissenters from the Scottish 
Church differ little, if at all,in doctrine, from 
the establishment; they are separated only 
by certain opinions.of a political rather than a 
religious nature, respecting the right of pa- 
tronage, and by some shades of distinction as 
to church discipline; so that they may con- 
scientiously send their children to parish 
schools connected with the establishment 
and teaching its catechism. In England the 
case is widely different; and it appears to 
your Committee essentially necessary that 
this circumstance be carefully considered in 
the devising arrangements of the system. To 
place the choice of the schoolmaster in the 
parish vestry, subject to the approbation of 
the parson, and the visitation of the diocesan; 
but to provide that the children of sectarians 
shall not be compelled to learn any catechism 
or attend any church, other than those of 
their parents, seems to your Committee the 
safest path by which the legislature can hope 
to obtain the desirable objects of security to 
the establishment on the one hand, and jus- 
tice to the dissenters on the other. 

The more extended inquiries of your Com- 
mittee this session have amply confirmed the 
opinion which a more limited investigation 
had led them to form two years ago, upon the 
neglect and abuse of charitable funds con- 
nected with education. They must refer to 
the Appendix and the Tables, for the very 
important details of this branch of the sub- 
ject; but they must add, that although in 
many cases those large funds appear to have 
been misapplied through ignorance, or mis- 
managed through carelessness, yet that some 
instances of abuse have presented themselves, 
ef such a nature, as would have led them to 
recommend at an earlier period of the session, 
the institution of proceedings for more 

romptly checking misappropriations, both 
mm the particular cases, and by the force of a 
salutary example. From the investigations 
of the commission about to be issued under 
the authority of an act of parliament, much 
advantage may be expected; and though it 
would not become your Committee to anti- 
cipate the measures which the wisdom of the 
Jegislature may adopt in of those 
inquiries, with a view to provide a speedy and 
cheaper remedy for the evil than the ordinary 
tribunals of the country afford ; yet your Com- 
mittee cannot avoid hoping, that the mere 
report and publication of the existing abuses 
will have a material effect in leading the par- 
ties concerned, to correct them, and that 
even the apprehension of the inquiry about 
to be instituted may in the mean time produce 
a similar effect. 

As the universities, public schools, and 
charities with special visitors, are exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the commissioners, 
your Committee have been occupied in ex- 
amining several of those institutions ; the re- 
sult of their mquiries will be found in the 


Appendix. It unquestionably shows, that 
considerable unauthorized deviations have 
been made, in both Eton and Winchester, 
from the original plans of the founders; that 
those deviations have been dictated more by 
a regard to the interests of the fellows than of 
the scholars, who were the main object of 
the foundations and of the founder’s bounty ; 
and that although in some respects they have 
proved beneficial upon the whole to the in- 
stitutions, yet that they have been, by gradual 
encroachments in former times, carried too 
far. While, therefore, your Committee rea- 
dily acquit the present fellows of all blame in 
this respect, they entertain a confident expec- 
tation that they will seize the opportunity 
afforded by the inquiry, of doing themselves 
honour by correcting the abuses that have 
crept in, as far as the real interests of the 
establishments may appear to require it. If, 
too, there should exist similar errors in the 
universities, which have not been examined, 
your Committee willingly flatter themselves 
that steps will be taken to correct them, by 
the wisdom and integrity of the highly re- 
spectable persons, to whose hands the con- 
cerns of those great bodies are committed. 

Your Committee are fully persuaded, that 
many great neglects and abuses exist in cha- 
rities which have special visitors; indeed it 
so happens, that the worst instance which 
they have met with belongs to this class; and 
that no visitatorial power was exercised, until 
a few months ago, although the malversations 
had existed for many years. To this subject 
they therefore beg leave to request the speedy 
attention of parliament. 

It further appears to your Committee, that 
as the commission about to be issued will be 
confined to the investigation of abuses, and 
as the information, in the parochial returns, 
is not sufficiently detailed respecting the state 
of education generally, a commission should 
also be issued, either under an act of parlia- 
ment, or by means of an address to the 
— for the purpose of supplying this de- 

ect. 

In the course of their inquiries, your Com- 
mittee have incidentally observed that cha- 
ritable funds, connected with education, are 
not alone liable to great abuses. Equal neg- 
ligence and malversation appears to have pre- 
vailed in all other charities; and although 
your Committee have no authority, by their 
instruction, to investigate the matter, and to 
report upon it, yet they should deem them- 
selves wanting in their duly were they not to 
give this notice of so important a subject, ac- 
cidentally forced upon their attention. 

3rd June, 1818. 


The Report was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 


Epucation oF THE Poor.] Mr. 
Brougham said, that since he had given 
notice of a motion to call the attention of 
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the House to the abuses in the adminis- 
tration of charitable donations, certain 
material changes had taken place elke- 
where in the bill respecting the Education 
of the Poor, restoring in a limited degree 
its original vigour and efficiency ; and so 
far reviving its powers as to induce him to 
forego that opposition with which it was 
his determination to meet it, had not the 
recent alteration taken place. When he 
last alluded to the bill in that House, the 
measure had been rendered a mere nullity ; 
tts essence had been wholly changed, and 
if it had come down again without its re- 
cent alterations, it would have been de- 
prived of every portion of its energy and 
usefulness. It would have been exhibited 
as a powerless instrument, not only with- 
out one of those original provisions, by 
which the commissioners were to be ena- 
bled to execute the duties it imposed on 
them, but with provisions actually prohi- 
biting them from carrying the original de- 
termination of that House into effect, 
He then regarded the bill, under its trans- 


mutation, as a mere mockery instead of a | 


measure calculated to promote those ob- 
jects which the framers of the bill, and 
the House which adopted it, had in view, 
and to have acquiesced in its agreement, 
would have made that House parties to 
the frustration of its own intention. He 
was happy, however, to be then enabled 
to say, that some of those amendments, 
(using the expression in a parliamentary 
sense ) had been omitted in the final stage 
of the bill. The measure had so far re- 
gained a portion of its pristine, efficacy 
and vigour ; and though it was yet remote 
from that wholesome state in which it 
went from that House, it still contained 
sufficient of what was good in ig as to in- 
duce him when he considered the late pe- 
riod of the session, and more particularly 
when he recollected the powers which the 
House of Commons yet possessed, to ac- 
cept it, and to recommend it to the adop- 
tion of the House. It was, however, 
essential to explain the nature of the 
changes which were made. 

The first to which he should advert was 
the limitation of the commissioners to one 
description of charities, namely, those 
connected with education. On what 
ground this limitation was enacted, he felt 
himself entirely at a loss to determine. It 
had been generally granted, indeed no- 

‘thing was more manifest to the committee 
of that House,, that abuses prevailed, not 
alone in the charities connected with edu- 
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cation, but in all other public charities, of 
what description soever. If commissioners 
were to be sent round the country for the 
purpose of inquiring into the application 
of the funds of the charities for education 
— if they were enabled to call for the at- 
tendance of witnesses—if they could de- 
mand the production of documents, and 
prosecute inquiries into abuses as to edu- 
cation, it seemed to him very natural that 
they should also avail themselves of the 
opportunity of inquiring into other abuses 
admitted by ali to prevail, although exist- 
ing in charities not connected with edu- 
cation. ‘Those superior persons, however, 
who sat in the upper regions of legislation, 
and who, from their elevated height, were 
better qualified to take a more compre- 
hensive view of human affairs, thought 
otherwise and struck out that part of the 
bill. What! though the very steps these 
commissioners were to adopt in their in- 
vestigation of abuses as to education, 
might lead to a just suspicion of similar 
abuses in other charities—though the 
scene for such respective inquiries was 
the same—though the same witnesses 
might be examined as to the application 
of the funds of respective charities—were 
they to be precluded by a positive provi- 
sion of law from extending their research ? 
Yes! The House must not expect those 
abuses to be examined. The mouth of 
any witness about to afford evidence of 
, such abuses must be stopped, in virtue of 
‘the bill as it was now returned to that 
House. What! though the commis- 
sioners had before them the very witnesses 
‘who were called to afford information as 
‘to the charities of education, and who 
| were capable of explaining the nature and 
extent of gross abuses in other charities— 
‘though they could demand documents, 
'which proved that trustees of education 
| funds had broke their trusts and were also 
trustees of other charities, and therefore 
just objects of suspicion, the very same 
| deed which furnished evidence of the one 
| containing also very often evidence of the 
| other, nevertheless those superior intelli. 
gences who had, elsewhere, sat in judg- 
ment on the bill, thought that they should 
not be authorized to inquire into any 
abuses but those connected with educa- 
tion; and as, from their high authority, 
in that period of the session there was no 
appeal, he must be satisfied to take the 
measure as it was left. In like manner a 
practical change had taken place in the 
powers of the commissioners, as they were 
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originally directed by the bill to an inves- 
tigation of the state of the education of 
the poor generally. However solicitous to 
obtain every information on that point, the 
committee of that House were, to an ex- 
tent, precluded from doing so by many 
circumstances, over which they could not 
have control. A commission throughout 
the country was enabled to avail itself of 
all local means of information—it would 
have supplied the deficiency which the 
committee felt—it would have obtained 
the necessary knowledge with no addition 
of expense. Was it not a duty then to 
direct their exertions to such a desirable 
object? Ohno! Superior minds forbad 
it. ‘You must,” said they, “ do no such 
thing. You must confine your inquiry to 
one class of abuses. You must not pre- 
sume to ask one question beyond the 
confines of charitable education.” To 
that decision the House must bow—some, 
no doubt, from respect to the character, 
of those distinguished persons—some 
from a sufficient knowledge of their mo- 
tives in the restriction—he himself must 
do it from necessity. When he saw that 
the consequence was nothing more than 
this—that a second commission, and then 
(for it must come to that) athird commis- 
sion must be appointed (for, of course, as 
those great personages would not choose 
to embrace all the objects at once, a third 
commission must be issued), when all the 
objects of those commissions might be ac- 
complished by the first, he could not suf- 
ficiently express his surprise at this de- 
termination, though he felt the necessity 
of submitting to it. This extraordinary 
conduct, this narrow, and illiberal, and 
imperfect view of the measure, reminded 
him of the old fable of aman, whobeing (to 
speak in legal terms) seized in fee of two 
cats, one of a larger size than the other, 
and being solicitous to make a communi- 
cation between them on his premises, or- 
dered that a large hole should be made in 
one place, and a small hole in another ; 
and, certainly, the two cats passed through 
the two holes very conveniently, although 
they might have passed through one hole 
wih much less trouble and expense to 
the owner. 

There was also another change in the 
measure which he exceedingly regretted. 
The powers conferred originally on the 
commissioners were not only altered and | 
abridged, but the House would hear, with | 
astonishment, altogether abrogated. They 
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call witnesses to attend them, but they 
were to possess no power of enforcing 
their attendance, or of demanding the 
production of any one document. This 
to him was inexplicable. Whatever in- 
ference appearances might suggest, he 
was still bound to believe, that this was 
not done for the purpose of getting rid of 
the inquiry altogether; but it was the 
more inexplicable to him, when he recol- 
lected that the commissioners of naval 
inquiry, which originated with earl St. 
Vincent, passed through the House of 
Lords with the fullest possible powers to 
the commissioners over all the world— 
their superiors as well as their inferiors— 
giving t em authority to commit the re- 
ractory, and to fine tothe amount of 20/., 
and without any of the remedies inserted 
in the original bill. In the commission 
also under the Irish Education bill, which 
passed that House, the fullest powers 
were conferred on the commissioners, 
One should have imagined, that at least 
similar power would have been granted 
under the present bill. But as it stood 
then, neither the power of imprisoning 
nor of inflicting a fine, was allowed the 
commissioners. The extent of their au- 
thority was to go to different parts of the 
country, and call for volunteer evidence. 
He thought from what had been expe- 
rienced, and even by the committee of 
that House, that he could throw a little 
light on the nature of this volunteer 
evidence ; and on the manner in which the 
invitation of these commissioners would 
in most cases be met. That experience 
would prove how little likely an inquiry so 
restricted was to be effectual. ‘The com- 
mittee always found, that wherever their 
attention was directed, whether it was to 
a college, to a school, or to an hospital, 
the parties called before them uniformly 
commenced with expressing the greatest 
deference for the character of that House 
—their most anxious desire to aid the 
endeavours of the committee in a full and 
unsparing examination ; and, indeed, their 
sincere thankfulness to parliament for 
having directed its attention to such in- 
quiries. These were uniformly the senti- 
ments with which these persons set out, 
no doubt with an equal claim to sincerity, 
as was possessed by the West India pro- 
prietors in the progress of another great 
question, but certainly not more impor- 
tant than the present one, the abolition of 
the Slave trade, when they expressed 
their | desire for investigation. 


were directed to traverse the country, and 
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Yet no sooner had these strong feelings of | 


solicitude escaped their lips, than, as in 
the case of other objects of anxious desire, 
either possessed, or about to be attained, 
but satiety began, and the appetite for 
farther enjoyment wholly palled. The 
second or third question put to those 
persons had generally the effect of making 
their anxiety to afford information alto- 
gether disappear. It was so in the case 
of Winchester school. ‘ Produce,’ said 
the committee, “‘ your balance sheet of 
last year, and a copy of your statutes.”— 
No;” was the answer, we beg leave to 
put in a declaration that we have taken 
an oath not to divulge our statutes.’—So 
that just as the parties were almost in pos- 
session of the very object which they pro- 
fessed to hold so dear, they declared 
themselves precluded by an oath from 
divulging their secrets. The committee 
expressed a desire to be acquainted with 
the terms in which the oath was worded ; 
and it appeared that it was to the effect 
that none of their statements were to be 
divulged, except for necessary and useful 

urposes ; and of this necessity and utility 
the fellows themselves were to be the 
judges. It appeared also that those 


statutes were produceablein a court of law, 
and the result was that the committee ob- 
tained a view of them.—Similar would be 
the obstructions with which these re- 
stricted commissioners would have to con- 
tend in their endeavours to elicit informa- 


tion from their volunteer evidence. He 
put it to his hon. and learned friend, the 
attorney-general, to say, and from his 
legal acquirements and practical acquaint- 
ance with the administration of law, no 
authority could be higher, whether any 
thing could be more clumsy, unsatisfac- 
tory, and inefficient, than to Icave to 
those commissioners no other power to 
secure their object, than that of indict- 
ment against the demurrers for opposition 
to an act of parliament. 

To what, then, had the House to look, 
as asecurity for having their object carried 
into operation? How was it that he now 
stood up there to recommend to the 
House to agree with this bill so amended 
(as he must technically say); but, as he 
must say, in point of fact, so greatly de- 
faced? The House had in themselves the 
power of securing the original object of 
the bill, even where the difficulty hitched ; 
and, seeing as they did, that the original 
measure was so mangled— that all the 
powers of the commissioners had been 

( VOL. XXXVIII.) 
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altered, that as the bill now stood, every 
thing was left to the good will of those 
who had an interest at variance with the 
spirit of the inquiry—he nevertheless had 
the fullest confidence that the powers 
they possessed would be exercised and 
that they would be productive of the most 
satisfactory result. To that security he 
looked as his only hope. The only means 
of effecting the great objects in view was, 
that the commissioners should proceed, 
and call witnesses; and that they should 
report occasionally to that House, and 
make returns of the names of all persons 
refusing to give the information required, 
or to produce the documents demanded, 
without alleging any just cause for such 
refusal. And as that House would, on 
its next meeting, re-appoint its committee, 
it would be enabled to supply the defi- 
ciency which the alteration in the present 
bill occasioned, by empowering that com- 
mittee to call these persons before them. 
By these means, notwithstanding all the 
attempts and the subtilty of others, the 
House would be enabled to restore sufli- 
cient virtue and energy to this measure, 
and to make it something like what it was 
in its pristine state. He now came to 
another head of the subject. It was not 
alone to fundamental alterations that the 
changes which had been made in the bill 
in another place were limited; they affected 
even the division the House of Commons 
had made of the commissioners. The bill 
had originally appointed eight commis- 
sioners, making four boards, each as a 
eheck—a rival to the other. This prin- 
ciple was retained at present, but the 
mode of its operation was altered. The. 
superior nature of the minds, who laugh- 
ing to scorn the rashness of the original 
projectors, had perfected, by their grave 
deliberations, the present model of legis- 
lation, thought that the figure 3 was a 
better divisor of 8 than 2, and afforded a 
larger quotient of boards. Now, as the 
crude scheme of the House of Commons 
was framed, there were four boards of two 
each, calculated to proceed in their labours 
with expedition and emulation. As the 
bill stood originally amended, as was the 
phrase, there were two boards of three 
each, with two useless members over. 
So much for the arithmetic’ of those 
elevated legislators, who scouted the 
original bill in its rash and imperfect state. 
It was now in its final state provided, that 
there should be three boards of three 
a ninth commissioner was 
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appointed. So that, on the whole, the 
alteration gave a division of commissioners 
capable of doing less work by one-third, 
and doing that diminished work at an in- 
creased expense of one-eighth. But that 
was not all;—very far from it. In the 
original bill the two Universities and four 

reat public schools were excepted. 

hen the bill was first discussed, one 
member moved to except Rugby ; another 
proposed to except Shrewsbury ; another 
Norwich; and, in fact, every member 
rose to propose an exemption for the 
school that was situated in the district 
which he represented. This would have 
rendered the measure perfectly nugatory, 
and it being so felt by the House, they 
rejected all those propositions, and the 
bill continued with its original exceptions. 
In order, however, to give a salutary re- 
primand to that House for such a deci- 
sion, it had pleased the superior minds to 
exempt not only Harrow and Rugby, but 
all charitable endowments having special 
visitors. Now he would pledge himself to 


prove, that of all the charities in which 
abuses exist, none were greater or grosser 
than in those where special visitors were 
appointed. A variety of causes concurred 


to produce this evil. In some instances 
those visitors resided at a distance, and 
never exercised their powers; in others 
the visitor was the patron of the school, 
and did not correct abuses to which his 
system led; in others the visitor was the 
heir at law of the endower, and had rather 
pocket the funds than apply them to the 
proper purposes ; and of course he did not 
visit his own sins very heavily on his own 
head. Indeed he could say positively that 
the grossest case of abuse that came 
before the committee, was of a charity 
where special visitors have been appointed, 
but who had never attended to their duties 
for twenty years. And though the evil 
was so ripe and rank as to have caught the 
notice of all persons in the vicinity, it 
never reached the ears of these special 
visitors till Christmas last. Here then, 
again, was anexample of the vigour, the 
wisdom, and the enlarged and disinter- 
ested view that was taken of this subject 
in another place. But let not the House 
be disappointed in this way. Let them 
rely on the appointment of another com- 
mittee next year. Let the commissioners 
. report on all demurrers in limine, and the 
committee would turn their attention 
anew to the subject, break through the 
obstacles now opposed to them, and fol- 


low up the report of the commissioners 
with an intrepid searching, and unsparing 
investigation. The powers of the com- 
missioners of naval inquiry had extended 
to all persons in the kingdom. They were 
authorized to investigate and to commit in 
default of satisfactory answers. Although 
their object was public, they were allowed 
to examine private individuals. They 
might overhaul the books of any merchant 
in the city, and commit him to Newgate if 
he refused to answer their inquiries. Why 
refuse to grant similar powers in the pre- 
sent instance ? 

One objection which had been made to 
the present bill was, that it gave no hint 
of any other measure by which it was to 
be followed. He had heard various ob- 
jections made to many bills. One objec- 
tion that he himself had to the present 
bill, as it came from the other House, 
was, that it had no penalty clause; ano- 
ther, that it had too many exemptin 
clauses ; but who had ever before heard it 
objected to a bill that it contained no 
hinting clause—no clause stating what 
was to come after it? Who had ever be- 
fore heard it objected to a bill that it was 
one measure and not twenty? The ob- 
jection was, that the bill was a whole and 
rounded measure (a description that he 
was sure would not apply to some of the 
bills that originated in the place in which 
that objection was made), that it was con- 
fined to actual enactment, and did not 
contemplate any prospective proceeding ; 
that it had no view to any thing that was 
to come at the end; that it did not cone 
tain an appendix to the reader, telling 
him what work was to come next. Was 
it not enough that the bill had so suffered, 
that it had been laughed at and torn to 
tatters, but it was first to be tortured and 
then destroyed, if it did not contain what 
was to come next in the course of le- 
gislation on the subject in the ensuing 
session? The novelty of this objection 
was such, that he really did not know how 
to deal with it, and should, therefore, 
make no farther remark upon it. Of this 
he was satisfied, that notwithstanding all 
that had been done to diminish the effi- 
ciency of the measure, the knowledge that 
such an inquiry was going on, and that a 
half yearly report of its progress was to 
be made to the House of Commons, would 
even if no legislative proceeding were ap- 
prehended to be founded on that report, 
do great good in checking abuses, and in 
holding out a warning to those who were 
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implicated in them. A number of the ob-| which I was possessed. The second wit- 
jections which had been made to the bill, | ness examined: Q. What have you expe- 
were grounded on the confidence which | rienced with respect to this case? A. It 
those who made them reposed in courts of | has cost me 500/. already and I fear I do 
law, as affording the means of correcting | notknowthe worst of it. The third witness 
abuses. He confessed that he himself! examined: Q. Have you suffered any 
had not much reliance on courts of law in | thing by this suit? A. My heart is almost 
that respect, especially with reference to| broken; indeed, my nerves are s0 
expedition and cheapness. He allowed | shaken by the losses which I have sus- 
those courts the possession of learning | tained in the prosecution of the affair, that 
without stint. He allowed them great co- I scarcely know what I do; it has been 
piousness, great power of drawing out | the most grievous thing I ever knew. I 
written argument. ‘The faculty of car- | have a wife and several children; and I 
ing nothing for the time and patience of , beg leave to add that unless the commit- 
suitors and the hundreds of thousands of | tee allow me to leave town to night, I do 
their clients money they enjoyed ina per- | not know what will become of them. The 
fection which the wildest sallies of imagi- | whole appearance of the man bore ample 
nation could not go beyond. But as to | testimony to the truth of the dreadful ac- 
expedition and cheapness, and attention | count he gave of his condition. Somuch 
to the comfort of those who were involved | for that instance of the advantage of re- 
in the business of those courts, they were | sorting to a court of law. Sir G. Paul a 
qualities by which they were certainly not | man of the most estimable character, who 
distinguished. If he had previously doubt- | had devoted a long and useful life to the 
ed this fact, the evidence that had been | advancement of all that was calculated to 
produced before the committee only two | benefit the poor, had, on the discovery of 
days ago would have completely estab- | an abuse of a similar nature in a charity 
lished it in his mind; fora more touch- of 50/. or 60/. per annum, betaken him- 
ing scene than was then exhibited, per- | self to the same cheap and expeditious 
haps, had never been before witnessed. | remedy. The House had already heard 
The committee had been inquiring into a | the general result of such steps, he would 
charity that existed at Yeovil. He thought | now show them a little of the mechanism 
it was there, but he did not distinctly re- | by which a man’s fortune and health and 
collect the place; however the case was | happiness were ruined. After the neces- 
calculated most strongly to prove the ex- | sary preliminary steps, the cause was put 
istence of the evil which it was the object | on the paper in the court of Chancery in 
of the measure toremedy. It appeared | December, but was ordered to stand over. 
from the testimony of three most respecta- | Again it was put on the paper, and again 
blechurchwardens who had devoted their | it was ordered to stand over for three 
time to the investigation of an enormous | days. On the 21st it was actually called 
abuse in the parish, that of an income of! on, but the court made up its mind that 
2,000/. bequeathed to a charitable pur- | it would not make up its mind. On the 
pose, not above 30/. or 40/. were rendered | 9th of April, for which it was fixed, the 
available to it. Questions and answers to | court with its usual promptitude deter- 
the following effect passed between the | mined that it would not determine. On 
committee and those individuals. Q. Why | the 13th of May it came on, and the 
did you not go into a court of lav—there | court pronounced on one point, expres- 
would have found a remedy? A.| sing its opinion that a certain lease was 

e did.—Q. Did you go to the court | void, but reserved its judgment on other 
of Chancery?A . We instituted proceed-| points. To elucidate those points the 
ings there eight years ago.—Q. How long | court took home the papers, and no more 
did they continue? A. We are not out of | was heard of the cause for many months. 
the court yet. The first witness examin- | The papers being taken home was a kind of 
ed: “I have paid 1,300/. costs, and have | respite and a suspension of proceeding, 
received only 300/. of themfrom the town.” | which relieved from expense during the 
Q. Have you obtained no relief? A. Oh, | time they were considering. The counsel 
it has ruined us.—Q. Have you found the | both for the plaintiffand for the defendant 
other expenses heavy ? A.Oh, good God, | however applied for judgment ; but it was 

have a thousand times wished myself out | postponed to the 20th of January on 
of the world; it has entirc!y ruined me; | which day it was not judged. Two days 
it has destroyed an excellent business of | afterwards the same occurence took place. 
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It was then decided that it should not be 
decided until another day on which other 
day it was again decided that it should not 
be decided until another day on which 
other day it was again postponed. It was 


| appointed positively for the 29th of Fe- 


bruary, there being but 28 days in that 
month. It was of course again deferred, 
and then again. Ona subsequent day it 
was mentioned. This word * mentioned” 
was a light and airy word in that House, 
but in the court of Chancery it was at- 
tended with fees to the counsel, fees to 
the agents, fees to the short-hand writer 
—in short, a ** mention” was not the most 
unexpensive and agreeable proceeding 
that could befal a suitor. Some days after 
the court acknowledged that ,it had mis- 
laid the papers which so many months be- 
fore it had taken home to peruse, and de- 
sired that a brief —— with conside- 
rableexpense) might beleft with the court. 
On the 17th of March it was again called 
on, and at length it was—not decided, for 
decided it was not unto the present mo- 
ment, but it was referred to the master. 
One objection to the bill under the con- 
sideration of the House was, that it would 
be very expensive. It had been said, 
that to institute an inquiry into small cha- 
rities, would, in most cases, be to induce 
an expense greater than those charities 
were worth.—The rapid intellects by 
which this opinion was pronounced, did 
not perceive that the very thing wanted 
was an inquiry into these small charities ; 
for a charity, although it might appear to 
possess but a fund of five shillings a-year, 
might in reality be possessed of a fund of 
a very considerable amount. The history 
of the suit, which this digression had in- 
terrupted, proved, however, that the 
course preferred by the objectors to the 
expense of the inquiry by committee, was 
somewhat more expensive. It was sent 
out of one expensive court into another 
expensive court—out of the court of Chan- 
cery into the Master’s office. Not to the 
present moment had a day been appointed 
to take it up. It would have to run the 
gauntlet of all the proceedings in the of- 
fice; exceptions would then be taken to 
the report; those exceptions would be 
most ably, and learnedly, and con 
argued by counsel, but, he apprehended, 
not so concisely and cheaply as they 
would be by the commissioners. It would 
then be sent back to the master for revi- 
sion, &c. &c. 
“ And find no end, in wand’ring mazes lost.” 


The conclusion from all this, in his mind, 
was, that the court of Chancery might be 
excellent for many purposes, but that to 
the suitors in it it was ruinous. It might 
be an ornament to the state, it might be 
beneficial to those who belonged to it, but 
to those who were so unfortunate as to 
resort thither for equity it was irremediable 
though certainly not immediate ruin. And 
here he begged to guard himself against 
being misunderstood. He unequivocally 
disavowed the intention of throwing the 
slightest imputation on the integrity, on the 
talents, or on the incomparable eas unpre- 
cedented learting of the noble and learned 
lord at the head of the court of Chancery. 
He sincerely believed, that from the days 
when English law and equity were sepa- 
rated to the present time, there never had 
been any individual in that situation more 
anxious to do justice to all parties. He 
believed he might say with equal confi- 
dence, that that noble and learned lord’s 
unrivalled sagacity and subtlety were una- 
nimously acknowledged by the whole 
profession, and that he was by far the man 
of the most wonderful legal learning that 
had for ages appeared in any of our courts. 
This was not merely the expression of his 
own unfeigned reverence and admiration 
of the great qualities by which that noble 
and learned Tord was distinguished—he 
knew he spoke the sentiments of all the 
profession, common lawyers as well as 
chancery lawyers. That the learning and 
subtlety of the noble and learned lord were 
unexampled was the opinion from one 
end of Westminster Hall to the other. 
He must add, that a more kindly dis- 
posed judge to all the professional men who 
practised in his court never perhaps existed. 
But notwithstanding all these good quali- 
ties on the part of the noble and learned 
lord, it was his (Mr. Brougham’s) duty to 
say, that there was a something in the 
court of Chancery that set at defiance all 
calculations of cost and time, and rendered 
the celebrated irony of Swift, when he 
made Gulliver tell the worthy Hynynhmn, 
his master (what he says, his honour 
found it hard to conceive), that his father 
had been wholly ruined by the misfortune 
of having gained a chancery suit, with 
full costs, not only not an exaggeration, 
but a strictly correct description of the 
fact. Having dwelt at such length on this 
part of the subject, he should compress 
what he had to say in as few words as pos- 
sible. He was convinced that the time 
was at hand when the unanimous sense of 
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the ceuntry would be declared on this 
subject, and when the most anxious wish 
would be generally expressed for a full, 
unsparing, and honest investigation of 
those notorious and shocking abuses. It 
belonged to that House, and to that 
House alone, to confer such a benefit on 
the community. If they sat supinely, and 
sent out commissioners without taking ef- 
fective steps to render the labours of those 
commissioners effective, their proceedings 
would be a mockery, and not a real advan- 
tage. The commissioners might traverse 
the country, they might hold their sittings, 
they might show a good will in the cause, 
they might invite persons to attend, they 
might frame questions to be put to those 
persons, they might expect answers, but 
they would solicit them in vain, unless 
they were backed by the House, unless 
it were universally known, and that night 
recognized, that the House was resolved 
to do its duty. Unless it did this, it 
would occasion the utmost irritation, in- 
flammation, and exasperation in every 
parish from one end of the country to the 
other. The eyes of all were opened; they 
were steadily fixed on the subject, and in 
proportion to its magnitude and import- 
ance was the intensity of the interest ex- 
cited. This was a feeling which pervaded 
every province—it dwelt in every parish— 
it haunted every hamlet. It every where 
called loudly for investigation and redress. 
- There was no part of the country so re- 
mote, there was no district so trifling in 
wealth or number of inhabitants, there 
was no sphere so circumscribed as not to 
comprehend within it some bequest for 
charitable purposes. Every where a local, 
as well as a general feeling, was most 
strongly entertained. Both from the poor, 
who were immediately interested, and 
from the rich, who, if the poor were de- 
prived of their right, would be compelled 
to maintain them, the cry was gone forth, 
and they all looked to that House for the 
means of remedying the evil. It was the 
duty, and he trusted it would be the plea- 
sure, of that House to answer the call, and 
to institute the required investigation. 
There was but one way of doing so—it 
was, by resolving to re-appoint the com- 
mittee in the next session of parliament— 
to constitute it of the same individuals—to 
clothe it with the same powers as at present. 
Let that be done, and he cared not for the 
mutilations which the bill before the House 
had suffered elsewhere. The committee 
wouldsupply all the deficiencies which these 
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mutilations were calculated—he feared 
he might add, were intended—to create. 
I cannot sit down beer ss Mr.B.) with- 
out once more adverting to a most inter- 
esting topic, to which I drew the notice 
of the House when last I had the honour 
of addressing them. Every day has dis- 
covered to the committee more and more 
proofs of the munificently charitable dis- 
position of individuals in former times.— 
What I wish you to do is, only to turn 
with grateful attention to the benevolence 
of your forefathers, and to endeavour to 
prevent the memorials of that benevolence 
from being defaced. We are occupied in 
raising monuments to the glory of our 
naval and military defenders, and fashion- 
ing them of materials far more perishable 
than their renown; all I ask is, that we 
should protect from the operation of time, 
and from the injuries of interested malver- 
sation, those monuments of the genuine 
glory of our ancestors; those trophies 
which they won in a pious and innocent 
warfare, and left to commemorate triumphs 
unmingled with sorrow, unpolluted by 
blood; gained over ignorance, that worst 
enemy of the human race, and over her 
progeny, vice. Thus we shall perform 
a greater service to the public; we shall 
contribute more to exalt the name and 
the fame of this country than by all the 
other acts of public munificence in which, 
as a great and a victorious nation, we 
have been justly indulging. Whatever 
may be attempted to impede the attain- 
ment of this desirable object, I hope that 
in the next session we shall so vigilantly 
protect the commissioners in the execu- 
| tion of their duty, as to prove to all per- 
sons that any efforts to frustrate the views 
of this House, and to defeat the hopes of 
the country, are vain; and I trust, that 
all who have hitherto obstructed, or who 
may yet endeavour to thwart our views, 
whether from an interested dread, lest their 
own malversations should be detected, or 
from scarcely less base fellow-feeling for 
the malversations of others, or from a 
silly and groundless fear of they know not 
what danger—that all who, on whatever 
grounds, hold out a protecting hand to 
corruption, from the hereditary enemy of 
improvement and the mitred patron of 
abuse, down to the meanest peculator in 
the land, may learn that the time is gone 
by when the poor could be robbed with 
impunity. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man then moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented 
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to his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, praying that his Royal Highness 
would be graciously pleased to issue a 
Commission to inquire into the State of 
Education of the Poor throughout Eng- 
land and Wales; and to report from time 
to time to his Royal Highness, and to 
this House thereupon.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he went 
along with the_hon. and learned gentleman 
in thinking that the subject was one of 
those to which, now that the blessings of 
peace had been happily restored, parlia- 
ment ought to turn its attention. He was 
disposed also to admit, that the inquiry 
was calculated not only to remedy the 
abuses in question, but to excite additional 
interest for those charities, respecting 
which it was instituted, and to call back 
the attention of the persons connected 
with them to their proper objects. But if 
the lon. and learned gentleman looked at 
the nature of the bill, he could not be sur- 

rised, that a measure sent to the other 

ouse, so little resembling in scope and 
character the inquiry out of which it was 
supposed to have grown, should have there 
met with difficulties which appeared in- 
surmountable. The committee had been 
appointed to inquire, not into the chari- 
table institutions of the country, but into 
_ the education of the lower orders; and, 
- although their report related to objects 
beyond that which they were appointed 
to investigate, the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman extended the enactments of his 
bill beyond even that report, and intro- 
duced a provision to authorize the ap- 

ointment of a commission to continue the 
inquiry. He could not conceive any hope 
more illusory than that held out by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, that the com- 
mission would be enabled to execute its 
task in a short time, or without occasion- 
ing those evils, the existence of which in 
the court of Chancery the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman had described with so much 
exaggeration. Could that House stand 
the criterion which the hon. and learned 

entleman had applied to the court of 

hancery? Were the Order bouk taken, 
and the various delays which the pressure 
of business might occasion in any particu- 
lar motion to be noticed, it might, by such 
a partial view of the subject, be frequent- 
ly alleged, that the House of Commons 
postponed for months, very wise and im- 
portant measures. Could that be urged 
as an imputation on the ability or attention 
of the House of Commons to its duties? 


He certainly knew it could not, as the 
motives for such postponement could be 
easily explained, as no doubt could those 
cases mentioned by the hon. and learned 
member with respect to the court of Chan- 
cery, and he hoped that those gentlemen 
who were more acquainted with that court 
than he could be supposed to be, would 
defend it from such unmerited imputa- 
tions. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had made an unfair attempt to run down 
the character of the legal institutions of 
the country. Not the court of Chancery 
alone, but all the courts of law would suf- 
fer, if tried by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s criterion. Whether it was a court 
of assize, the court of King’s Bench, the 
court of Common Pleas, or any other 
court, that delay would occasionally oc- 
cur, which was inseparable from the ad- 
ministration of human affairs. To agree 
to the address proposed would, in his 
(lord Castlereagh’s) opinion, be, to de- 
prive the other House of parliament of the 
fair exercise of their functions. The hon. 
and learned gentleman contemplated the 
probability of a renewal, next session, of 
the committee. In that event, there would, 
were the present motion agreed to, be 
two commissiuns—the one legislative, the 
other royal, and a committee of the House 
of Commons, all inquiring into the same 
subject. The best course, in his opinion, 
would be, to let the commissioners proceed 
with those powers, which, though not so 
great as the hon. and learned gentleman 
wished, and intended to make them, were 
yet very great. At an early period of the 
next session, the House would receive 
some report from that commission, which 
would enable them to judge of its effici- 
ency. A farther range to their operations 
might then be proposed if it were deemed 
advisable. Nothing, in his opinion, could 
bea more imprudent course for the House 
to pursue, than that which had been re- 
commended by the hon, and learned gen- 
tleman, who had called on them to do 
that by address to the Crown, to which 
the other branch of the legislature had 
refused to give its sanction as a legis- 
lative measure. He considered this at- 
tempt calculated to produce such a colli- 
sion between the two Houses, as must 
detract from the respectability of the pro- 
ceedings of parliament. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had thought it enough 
to leave his proposition on the table, and 


that he might absent himself immediately 


‘emeneineanee but he did entreat the House, 
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whatever might be the intemperance of 
the hon. and learned member, not to take 
the first moment after the modifications 
which the other House had thought pro- 
per to give to the measure, to address 
the Crown to adopt that course, of which 
the other House had disapproved. The 
House ought rather to confine themselves 
to the branch of inquiry which they ori- 
ginally destined for the committee, and to 
rest on that basis for the present. There 
could be no objection to making the other 
branch of inquiry the object of another 
legislative measure in another session. If 
the House wished inquiry into the other 
charitable institutions of the country, there 
was nothing to prevent them from agree- 
ing to such an extension in another ses- 
sion. On the contrary, he thought a great 
deal might be gained by the agitation of 
the question during the interval. Really, 
when he looked into the extent of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s bill, as it was 
sent up to the other House, he was not 
surprised that the Lords should not be 
repared at once to assent to the whole of 
it. There were eleven thousand parishes 
in England and Wales, and there could 
not be less than between forty and fifty 
thousand charitable institutions included 
in the bill as it originally stood. He reall 
thought that in the bill, as now modified, 
there was sufficient to occupy the com- 
missioners till another session.—On these 
grounds he submitted to the House that 
a case was not made out, either from ne- 
cessity or prudence, to justify the House 
in doing that by themselves, by address 
to the Crown, which could not be obtain- 
ed this session in the shape of a legislative 
measure. The speech of the hon. and 
learned gentleman to-night, had disclosed 
sentiments with regard to one of the 
branches of the jurisprudence of the coun- 
try, namely, the courts of equity, which 
were calculated to degrade it in the eyes of 
the country. It was greatly to be wished, 
that in a matter of so much importance 
the utmost temper should be observed. 
He was sure, that an inquiry, to be use- 
ful, must be pursued in the spirit of tem- 
per and moderation; and if it were pur- 
sued in such a way, every honest man 
must wish to see the object of it accom- 
plished. Ifthe address should be carried, 
one set of commissioners appointed by 
the Crown, and another set of commis- 
sioners appointed under the bill of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, would ‘be 
carrying on their inquiries at the same 
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time, and he conceived that nothing could 
prove more injurious than the unneces- 
sary complication which must thereby 
be introduced. He would therefore con- 
clude with moving the previous question. 

Mr. Brougham said, as the noble lord 
had conceived he had acted somewhat dis- 
respectfully to him in leaving the House 
immediately after submitting his motion, 
he wished to inform him that he was only 
in the gallery, and that not a word the 
noble lord had said was lost to him. 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, that he had 
not seen the hon. and learned gentleman 
in his place, and that he had therefore 
believed that he had left the house. It 
was at least not very usual for a member, 
after making a motion, so to withdraw 
himself, as to leave the House in uncer- 
tainty whether he was present or not. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that a 
he usually sat in a particular part of the 
house, he had not conceived the sight of 
his face to be necessary to the noble lord 
in making his speech. He was not aware 
that the effect of the arguments of the 
noble lord was at all injured by the acci- 
dent of his not seeing him. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that having been 
so directly called on by the noble lord, to 
state his opinion as to the chance there was 
of obtaining any remedy in cases of abuse 
of charitable trusts through the court of 
Chancery, he felt he should be acting im- 
properly towards the House, if he did not 
answer that call. He most sincerely 
thought that in such a case the remedy 
which the court of Chancery was capable 
of affording was not an adequate remedy, 
and that it was impossible, through the 
court of Chancery, to obtain redress for 
the abuses of charitable institutions. There 
were expedients of delay peculiar to that 
court, which, if resorted to, as they natu- 
rally would be in such a case, would throw 
such obstacles in the way of obtaining 
redress as few would be disposed to en- 
counter. And when he considered that 
an information in the court of Chancer 
would be filed by some stranger, who had 
not, like a suitor in Chancery, an interest 
in the result of the decision, it could not 
be expected that such a person would be 
disposed to put himself to the great ex- 
pense which this would occasion, for the 
public benefit. The delay and the pro- 
crastination might occasion him to lie out 
of a great expense for a number of years. 
If a person hearing of any abuse, should 
think of having an information filed, he 
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must lay his account with disbursing a 


“great sum of costs, with the chance of re- 


covering, if he gained the suit after a 


great number of years, strictly taxed costs. 


t would be difficult to find a man so pub- 
lic-spirited as to advance a great sum of 
money to carry on a cause in which he 
had no personal interest, imputing gross 
misconduct to a neighbour, with a chance 
of recovering a part of his expenses after 
so great a lapse of time. A bill had a 

ear or two ago been introduced by an 

on. gentleman, to which he proposed an 
amendment, which afterwards became a 
separate bill, providing that all stamp du- 
ties should be dispensed with, in cases of 
this description, which would consequently 
have been a great saving of expense ; but 
it had been decided by the court of Chan- 
cery, that this provision did not extend to 
actions against persons who had got lands 
of charities into their possession. With 
respect to the proceedings in the court 
of Chancery, there was no man who prac- 
tised in that court who must not be con- 
vinced, that very great expedients of de- 
lay might be resorted to in it, which ought 
not to exist in any court. His hon. and 
and learned friend had conceived these 
expedients of delay to belong necessarily 
to a court of equity; but it was his opi- 
nion that a great part of the abuses in the 
court of Chancery might be remedied, and 
might be remedied without any legislative 
interference. He considered himself at 
present as giving evidence with respect to 
the court of Chancery; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that if gentlemen 
went to vote with an idea that a remedy 
for abuses in charities might be found in 
a court of chancery, they would be voting 
under an erroneous impression. 

Mr. Bathurst believed, that the mixing 
of other charitable institutions with those 
for education in the bill, had not occurred 
to the hon. and learned gentleman him- 
self till a late stage of the measure. 

Mr. Brougham said, in explanation, that 
he had stated to the House when he first 
brought in the bill, that he had so drawn 
it up that this addition might easily be 
made if the House thought fit, though 
the committee could not include other 
charities in their report, not having been 
instructed to do so. 

Mr. Bathurst proceeded to observe, 
that it might be convenient that the com- 
missioners, as they went through the 
country in twos and threes, should inquire 
into the state of other charitable institu- 


tions at the same time that they inquired 
into the management of funds for educa- 
tion. But the great question was, what 
were the funds for the education of the 
poor? Till that was ascertained they could 
have no knowledge of what supplementary 
measures might be necessary for rendering 
the education of the poor more complete ; 
and the commission would enable the 
House to ascertain it. With respect to 
the power of committal, it had been 
thought that it might have the effect of 
deterring persons from entering on the 
discharge of a laborious and honourable 
duty, if they thought that they subjected 
themselves to be committed to Bridewell, 
if, from gt er perhaps, they did 
not give such an answer to any question 
put to them respecting any trust, as might 
happen to please two commissioners of 
whom they knew nothing. With respect 
to the inquiry into the general manner in 
which the poor were educated—whether, 
for instance, Bell’s or Lancaster's were 
the better mode—that was a wide field of 
inquiry, and quite of a different nature 
from what was originally understood to be 
proposed. Undoubtedly he did not see 
any objection to such an inquiry; but 
when the question was, whether the 
should take it into their own hands or wait 
till another session, when the concurrence 
of the other branch of the legislature 
might perhaps be obtained, he thought 
the latter course ought to be pursued. 
He was sorry the motion had been intro- 
duced, because the speech of the hon. 
and learned gentleman betrayed an angry 
feeling, with respect to a noble and learned 
friend of his. This was the fact, not- 
withstanding the compliments which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had paid to 
the exalted individual to whom he alluded. 
Feeling with his noble friend, that the 

roceeding now recommended would be 
likely to produce discord between the two 
branches of the legislature—and conceiv- 
ing that a little delay would not create 
any evil result—he should support the 
motion for the previous question. 

Colonel Ellison hoped that parliament 
would show that they were an effective 
parliament. He could not permit his 
countrymen to be deceived by specious 
arguments. The House stood on this 
question between the dead and the living. 
Charitable and patriotic persons had be- 
queathed their money for the benefit of 
infants and of the poor. Would the 
House, for frivolous and scarcely intel- 
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Jigible reasons, allow such benevolent and 
useful charities to be misapplied? He 
thought that the inquiry ought to extend 
to all charities—those for the relief of old 
age, as well as those for the education of 
youth. Was he addressing a British 
senate or not? He had sat in that House 
for twenty years, and he had never heard 
such a monstrous proposition as that it 
would be improper to inquire into the 
abuses of the funds for supporting infants 
and educating of the poor? He had heard 
allusions made to good men who were 
trustees, but good men might not perhaps 
have done their duty, or the trustees might 
not perhaps be good men. It was said, 
that such a measure would provoke too 
much inquiry. But what honourable man 
would shrink from inquiry? He was a 
trustee to many charitable institutions, 
and he courted investigation in its fullest 
extent. He certainly should vote against 
the previous question, and against passing 
the bill in the disgraceful state in which it 
had been returned to them from the other 
House. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he should cer- 
tainly vote for his a and learned friend’s 
motion. 
when commissioners were appointed, it 
would not be a saving both of time and 
money, if instructions should be given to 
them when they inquired into the funds 
for the education of the poor, to inquire 
at the same time into the general state of 
the education of the poor. They would 
be quite at a loss to know how to proceed 
with respect to the disposal of the funds, 
if they did not know what was the state 
of education in the parts of the country 
where the funds existed. They ought 
not only therefore to know what were the 
funds, but what was the state of the edu- 
cation of the poor, otherwise the necessary 
consequence would be, the appointment 
of another commission, to do that which 
might be obtained at once by acceding to 
the proposition of his hon. and learned 
friend. With respect to the other propo- 
sition, of extending the inquiry to all 
charities, nobody in the House doubted 
that great convenience would attend unit- 
ing this inquiry with the other; indeed, it 
was not well possible to separate the in- 
quiries, as charities for education were 
often closely connected with charities for 
other a If that was the true feel- 
ing of the House, he should be glad to 


know what objection there could be to 
unite the two inquiries? It was said to 
(VOL. XXXVIII. ) 
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agree to the motion would be to entangle 
the House in a dispute with the other 
House; but he could not anticipate any 
such result from it. He thought such a 
result was much rather to be expected 
from the course proposed by the right 


hon. gentleman, namely, to go next year 
and cali on them to concur in a measure 
which they had already rejected—The 
Lords would be sure to reject such a bill, 
because there was no part of the bill of his 
hon. and learned friend to which the Lords 
had shown so early and decided a reluc- 
tance, as to this part of it. The proposed 
proceeding was neither disrespectful nor 
unconstitutional—and if, as was generally 
believed, the investigation would disclose 
abuses of a most shameful nature, the 
House would not be performing their 
duty to the country, and particularly to 
those whom they were especially bound to 
protect, if they did not afford every facility 


in their power for the discovery and cure 
of those malversations which were so dis 
honourable to all those connected with 
them. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that, whatever opi- 
nion the gentlemen opposite might have 


The question was, whether, | 


of the measure the House could not but 
_ be obliged to the hon. and learned gen- 
| tleman, who had again given it an oppor- 
tunity to re-assert Its opinion as co a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance. —They 
‘had sent up to the Lords a bill, giving 
effectual powers to a commission, and 
giving the Crown also the power of grant- 
ing salaries to the commissioners. The 
House had taken away the powers which 
could make the bill effectual; and it was 
now calculated only to mislead the com- 
missioners and the public. It was cer- 
tainly never in the contemplation of the 
House to grant salaries to commissioners, 
who did not possess what they deemed 
effectual powers. No persons, by the 
amended bill, were to give evidence, but 
those who volunteered to do so. The 
result, therefore, would be, that no evi- 
dence would be given in the worst cases 
of abuse, or only by those who had uncer- 
tain, loose, or traditional information. 
The inquiry, too, was restricted to cha- 
rities which were solely for education. 
But it happened that there were very 
extensive charities, which were intended 
for various purposes among which educa- 
tion was one. The hon. member alluded 
to the very extensive charities known by 
the name of sir Thomas White’s charity. 


With regard to the objection that the 
(4K) 
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_ would again leave his money to such pur- 
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bill would operate to dissuade honourable 
men from accepting trusts, if this was 
meant to apply to charities hereafter, he 
conceived it had very little force; for | 
unless some security was established 
against future peculation, no individual 


oses. If the objection applied to past 

enefactions, he was afraid that the majo- 
rity of present trustees were not men of 
strict honour. There was no doubt that 
the original trustees were; but, in the 
lapse of half a century, these trusts fre- 
quently fell into strange hands, and had 
always a tendency to lose their natural | 
guardians. The noble lord had suggested | 
the propriety of making their procecd- | 
ings harmonise with those of the other | 
House; but he must here call their atten- | 
tion to the failure both of Mr, Gilbert’s | 
bill in 1780, and his own twenty years 
afterwards to enable the trustees of exist- 
ing charities to register their funds with 
the clerk of the peace to save them from | 
future dilapidation, in causing adequate 
returns—a failure that could not have | 
happened if the provisions of the bill had 
been honestly complied with. But what 
was the fact? Out of 40,000 charities, 
which were supposed to exist in the coun- 
try, only 600 memorials had been sent in | 
for enrelment, pursuant to the directions 
of the act. It was obvious then that | 
some compulsory power was necessary to | 
correct this disposition to concealment, | 
or the whole intention of the inquiry | 
would be frustrated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- | 
jected to the motion, as it was an attempt, 
by way of address to the throne, to take 


Parliament to negative a measure. The 
bill had been sent back to them amended, 


sures. The inquiry which was proposed 
by the bill as it now stood, would, in his 
opinion, have a most beneficial effect ; and 
if all that was originally intended was not 
carried into execution, yet a great deal 
might be done upon which important 
legislative measures might be founded. 
The present inquiry would go to see how 
the funds were applied, and if abuses, 
which no doubt existed, were fully made 
known, such measures might be founded 
upon them as would effectually tend to 
place the charities upon their original 
foundation. ‘The appointment of another 
set of commissioners besides those which 
were contemplated by the present bill, 
would only tend to create embarrass- 
ments, and besides be attended with a 
vast expense, which was a consideration 
by no means to be overlooked. He 
thought it would be more advisable to be 
content with inquiring into the funds de- 
voted to education in the first place, 
leaving the state of education as a sup- 
plementary subject of inquiry hereafter. 
Mr. John Simitth expressed his disap- 
pointment at the speech which he had 
just heard, as he had felt assured that the 
right hon. gentlewan would be friendly 
to the motion, both as it regarded the 
education of the poor, and the correction 
of the shameful abuses of the charities for 
promoting that object. He thought it 
most important to retain the words « all 
charities” in the bill, because, from long 
attendance on the committee he was satis- 
fied that it was not in the power of 
government, or of any other authority at 
present, to put an end to those abuses, 
unless they were fully and accurately 


evil; and this they could never expect to 
be without the most minute inquiry into 


| 
| 
away the power of the other House of informed of the nature and extent of the 


and the hon. and learned mover, by his 
address, attempted todestroy those amend- 
ments, not by the ordinary mode of nega- 
tiving them, but by addressing the Crown 
to desire it to act in contravention of 
them. 
they might regularly follow—to negative 
the bill which had been sent back, and to 


send up another to the Lords, or to nega- | 
tive the amendments; but the present 


proceeding would force the Crown to act 
In contradiction of the wishes of one 
or other House of Parliament. He had 
said this, supposing they were all agreed 
that the proposals of the Lords were 
inadmissible ; but he thought there were 
much substantial reason in those mea- 


There were two courses which 


it. Several recent voluntary disclosures 
rendered it impossible for any man to 
shut his eyes to the imperious necessity 
_ of instituting a strict and effectual inquiry 
into the administration of all charitable 
funds. With regard to an indisposition 
on the part of trustees to undertake that 
office if this bill were to pass, he was 
quite sure that it was at least not a gene- 
ral feeling. The bill exempted the 


schools of Quakers and, yet he was au- 
thorized to say from that respectable body 
of men, that they had not only no objec- 
tion to the examination of their few 
charitable schools, but that they should 
rejoice at finding them made the subject 
| of parliamentary inquiry. Whoever knew 


| 
he 
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them, knew that they could have no 
apprehensions of such an investigation, 
nor could he conceive how any honest 
man could entertain any apprehensions. 
He was sure that inquiry would not be 
much longer deferred, for that many 
highly-respectable persons felt themselves 
reflected upon in their character of 
trustees, and were earnest in their wishes 
for the present inquiry. For these rea- 
sons he should give the motion of his hon. 
and learned friend his most decided 
support. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that if any thing 
were calculated to give greater weight to 
the eloquent and convincing speech of 
his hon, and learned friend, it would be 
the fair and manly statement which had 
been made by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, for he could not conceive that 
any thing was more natural than that those 
who had conscientiously discharged their 
duty should not shrink from inquiry. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had attempted 
to put the question on a point of techni- 
cality, but he could not see how the argu- 
ment of that right hon. gentleman could 
be maintained. What was there improper, 
he would ask, in the House addressing the 
Crown, to carry into effect a wish which 
it had before expressed? He did not 
think the House were to be precluded 
from this, their undoubted privilege, be- 
cause it had happened that in another 
place a bill, which had been sent up had 
been mutilated in a way to take away the 
benefit which might have been expected 
from it in a degree which would almost 
justify them in rejecting it altogether. He 
thought it impossible that the objections 
which had been reported to have been 
made to the measure, were such as could 
have suggested themselves to any ho- 
nourable mind. Those objections were 
eaid to have come from a high legal au- 
thority, from the head of the great court 
of equity, the lawful protector of those 
who had none other to protect them, the 
guardian of the friendless. What candid, 
equitable, cr honourable motives, had led 
to those objections, he could not devise, 
but let those motives be what they might, 
the House would, he hoped, be disgusted 
at the obstructions which had been de- 
vised, and would feel the propriety of 
agreeing to the motion of his hon. and 
learned friend, and thereby setting the 
measure, as it were, upon the same footing 
upon which they had before placed it. No 
technical objection should be suffered to 
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destroy such a measure, but he saw no 
one which applied to the case. It was 
an exertion to rescue that property which 
was intended for the benefit of the poor 
from the hands of those who seemed only 
anxious to live by its plunder ; and here 
he could not forbear expressing his 
thanks, and that which he conceived 
ought to be the thanks and gratitude of 
the House and the country to his hon. 
and learned friend for the zeal, the abi- 
lity, and perseverance with which he had 
begun and followed up this great and im- 
sae undertaking, for the great labour 
e had bestowed uponit, and the masterly 
manner in which he had urged it in the 
House. He trusted the House would 
appreciate these circumstances, and not 
consent to an object of such importance 
being defeated. The noble lord (lord 
Castlereagh) had spoken with disapproba- 
tion of the tone of the speech of the 
learned mover. He could discover no- 
thing in that speech which could have 
drawn down the noble lord’s dissatisfac- 
tion, unless it were the tone of commis- 
eration with the unprotected—the tone 
of indignation at scandalous malversation 
—the tone of indignation at plunder of 
the worst description—the plunder of the 
poor and defenceless, and at the violation 
of property consecrated by the best of 
feelings to the best of purposes. It ap- 
peared that the charities in this country, 


for the support of the aged and the young, 
| for the instruction of the ignorant, ex- 
ceeded in amount what those who had not 
| inquired into the subject could have con- 
‘ceived. It appeared also, that the abuses 
| by which they were diverted from their 
| proper purposes kept pace with the efforts 
_of charity. Was it possible to deny, that 
| it was the peculiar duty of the House 

to inquire into those abuses, and to take 
effectual measures for remedying them. 
He was anxious, for his own part, that 
the investigation should have been carried 
through by a committee, as he had more 
confidence in a committee, especially when 
assisted by persons as vigilant and active 
as the learned gentleman. He looked to 
commissions also with jealousy. Whenhe 
saw the abuses which existed in almost 
every department in the country, in 
schools, in prisons, in thenavy, inthe army, 
_ thedelayswhich existedin the courtofChan- 
| cery. Hewould not call them abuses, forhe 
rather thought the whole system was an 
‘abuse in itself, and it was evident that 

such delays existed to a terrible extent, 


| 
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from the immense sum to which at the 
present moment the unclaimed property 
in Chancery amounted; a sum so great, 


that he was almost afraid to name the 


millions of which it was composed. When 
he recollected those which had crept 
in even in the management of com- 
missioners themselves, when he saw that 
his majesty’s ministers never proposed 
any inquiry of their own accord, and even 
took it as a sort of praise when they had 
not opposed those which were proposed 
by others; when he reflected upon these 
circumstances, and still farther, when he 
saw that the result of some commissions 
was a baffled inquiry and increased ex- 
pense, he could not but regret that the 
matter was not, as was originally intended, 
kept within the control of the House itself, 
and not made, as the appointment of the 
commissioners now was, a source of addi- 
tional patronage to the Crown. But the 
benefits which were originally intended by 
this bill were almost entirely done away 
with, by the amendment, or rather the 
emasculation, which it had suffered in an- 
other place. The hon. and learned mover 
had stated loose facts, but serious abuses. 
He had stated the condition in the court 
of Chancery, which made it doubtful, whe- 
ther that court was not itself an abuse. 
To delay was to deny justice, to make it 
expensive was to sell it. Yet the unclaim- 
ed property in that court amounted to 
millions, and those who gained their suits 
were often ruined by the justice of their 
cause. This was, he conceived, contrary to 
the king’s oath. The king’s oath, at his co- 
ronation, was “ nulli negabimus, nulli defe- 
remus, nulli vendemus rectum vel justi- 
tiam ;” the answer of the subject now was, 
* negatur, defertur, venditur,” not sold in 
one sense —bribes were not given to the 
judges, but what mattered it to the indi- 
vidual, whether he was ruined by giving 
bribes to judges, or by any other unne- 
cessary expense? As there were sister 
arts of poetry, painting, &c., so there were 
sister abuses, and this abuse was closely 
connected with the misapplication of cha- 
ritable funds. Whether this abuse arose 
from the construction of the court itself, 
or from the (as it was said) incomparably 
learned judge who sat there, he could not 
say—but it was worthy of serious attention, 
and if he might venture to suggest such a 
task to any gentleman, he saw beneath him 
a learned gentleman the most able to point 
out aremedy. Meantime, the scandalous 
and impious abuses of charities called for 


| aremedy. What sort of trustees those 
_ who were called honourable, yet who op- 
| posed inquiry, must be, he should leave 
to the good sense of Englishmen to deter- 
mine. He begged of hon. members to re- 
- flect upon the number and extent of the 
abuses of several charities, which had been 
already discovered—to consider the evils 
which those abuses were calculated to en- 
tail upon a large portion of society—the 
many hundreds, he might say thousands, 
of young persons who were left in igno- 
rance that might have been instructed, 
and the numbers of the aged who were 
suffered to pine in poverty in their de- 
clining years, while the funds intended 
for their support were put into the pockets 
and converted to the use of a set of beings 
who fattened upon instead of applying 
them to their original purpose. He begged 
the House would consider these circum- 
stances, and he was satisfied they would 
pause before they consented to throw any 
obstruction in the way of a motion whose 
object was, to come at the specdiest me- 
thod the case afforded of clecking those 
evils in their progress. The country 
were interested in the measure, and would 
not, he was satisfied, be content with any 
thing short of a minute inquiry into it. 
The House could not take more effectual 
means to answer the ends of those who 
were disposed to vilify it, than by sitting 
while the abuses alluded to existed, and 
refusing to give efficacy to that measure 
which could alone correct them. He 
hoped therefore they would stretch forth 
their powerful hand to secure to the 
poor the enjoyment of those charitable 
funds which at once tended most materially 
to diminish the sum of human misery, and 
to exalt the moral and beneficent charac- 
ter of the wealthy of this country in the 
eyes of the world. 

Mr. Canning proposed to confine the 
few words he had to offer to the House, 
exclusively to the motion before it, and 
would therefore pass over nearly the whole 
of what had fallen from the hon. baronet 
who had just sat down, as also the greater 
part of the speeches which had been pre- 
viously made. In order to avert the im- 
putation of any motive which did not be- 
long to him, he begged that it might be 
understood he did not abstain from no- 
ticing the speeches he had alluded to, be- 
cause he was in principle an enemy to 
the projected inquiry. He had never ut- 
tered a word, nor given a vote on this 
subject, but in furtherance of that object 
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He had no difference upon it, express or 
other, from the mover, but as to the mode 
in which he proposed to carry his plan 
into execution. That he might act with 
candour he would now say, that if the 
measure of the hon. and learned gentleman 
had continued such as it was on its first 
reading, he (Mr. Canning) should have 
felt it his duty to give it tle most strenu- 
ous opposition. He, however, had ap- 
proved of it in the shape which it had af- 
terwards assumed, and this he had shown 
by suffering it to pass without comment. 
The hon. and learned gentleman would do 
him the justice to admit that on his part 
there had been no unwillingness to further 
the object in view. But he had now to 
Jook to the motion on which the House 
was called upon to decide. The _ bill 
which had been passed had been brought 
in after a very laborious inquiry, produced 
by speeches elucidatory of its object, from 
the learned gentleman, which, if the hon. 
and learned gentleman would receive a 
compliment from him which could not be 
suspected of being insincere, or offered 
from any unfair motive, came home to 
the feelings of every man in that House. 
The bili was ordered to be brought in on 
the 17th March. This order was com- 
plied with on the 8th April (and he could 
not wonder that the bill had not sooner 
been prepared), and from that period to 
the 20th May the House had beenoccupied 
with it. That time had been passed in 
polishing the measure and bringing it to 
perfection. It had not been much de- 
bated, for no one had been hostile to the 
principle of the measure, but it had been 
altered to meet the objections suggested, 
which had been very candidly attended to 
by the hon. and learned gentleman. On 
the 20th of May it had been sent to the 
Lords with the poor laws amendment bill, 
and many other important measures, which 
the other House was then called upon to 
revise, to reconsider, to adopt, to reject, 
or to modify. That bills thus pressed 
upon their attention by the working of 
our constitution at so late a period of the 
session, should always be returned perfect, 
was not to be expected ; and he thought 
it but fair to allude to the disadvantages 
under which the other House had to exer- 
cise its functions, when a motion was 
made which in effect went to rebuke it for 
the course it had pursued. 
this bill their Jordships had adopted the 
principle of the measure, and the greater 
part of the. bill sent up to them by the 
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; Commons. That bill embraced three ob- 
| jects, in one of which they had fully con- 
curred, and they had rejected, or rather 
they had postponed, the consideration of 
the other two. In consequence of this 

proceeding on their part, a proposition 
was made, that the House of Commons 

should take a step which he would not say 

was wholly unprecedented or unconstitu- 
tional, but which, if too frequently re- 

sorted to, would have a tendency ers 
not a small one) towards taking the whole 
power of the legislature into their hands. 
He would not say that such a course was 
in no case justifiable, but he had no diffi- 
culty in saying, that a case of necessity 
or of expediency, much stronger than 
any that could now be made out, could 
alone furnish such justification. To illus- 
trate this position, he would refer to a 
case in which this right had been exer- 
cised in a much more justifiable way than 
it would be on the present occasion. A 
bill had passed the House of Commons 
for taking from the Crown the power of 
granting offices in reversion. It was sent 
_to the Lords at a late period of the session, 
and there it was thrown out. Upon this 
the House addressed the Crown not to do 
the same thing which it would do if the 

bill had passed, but it prayed that the 

Crown would abstain for a definite period, 
till the subject could be brought under the 
consideration of parliament in the next 
‘year from granting offices in reversion, 
that they might then come to the discus- 
sion of the question with unimpaired 

powers. ‘This course was justifiable in 
that case, for if the power of granting 
offices had been freely exercised within 

the next six months, the subject on which 

they were to have deliberated would have 
| become less important, and pro tanto the 
efficacy of their labours would have been 

diminished. But, in the present instance, 

he wished to know what possible inconve- 

nience could be expected to arise from a 

part of the inquiry being suffered to stand 

over for six months? It would be recol- 

lected that the bill provided that the com- 
missioners should make their first report 

at the end of six months; and, if the same 
_ commissioners were named, with the same 
functions, to exercise on other matters, it 
was not only certain that great inconve- 
-nience would not arise from the enact- 


In the case of ments of the bill, as it had been returned 


| from the Lords, but inconvenience might 
| be much more reasonably anticipated from 
| a contrary course being pursued, that of 
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accumulating the functions of the commis- 
sioners before they could begin to act. 
These persons would be engaged in an 
inquiry, which God knew would prove 
wide enough to occupy them for some 
months, and they were to report at the 
end of six months, and yet the House were 
told that the whole plan fell to the ground, 
because two other subjects of inquiry were 
not to be connected with that investiga- 
tion on which the commissioners were 
immediately to proceed. No inconveni- 
ence could arise from that part of the in- 
quiry being deferred for six months, and 
not the smallest object could be gained 
by carrying the present motion. Unless 
some practical benefit could be immedi- 
ately secured by adopting it, the House 
ought to pause before they took a course 
unusual in legislation, by which they 
would in fact make a large stride towards 
taking the whole government of the con- 
stitution into their own hands; for what 
substantial difference would there be be- 
tween doing this and threatening on every 
occasion to call on the Crown to do by 
itself what they had applied to the Lords 
to sanction in vain? If this were the new 
theory of reform—if this were the point 
at which the friends of reform aimed 
—if it were wished to enable that House 
to legislate fur the country alone, let the 
doctrine be fairly avowed at once, in or- 
der that it might fairly be met. If the 
motion were agreed to, it would in sub- 


stance go to affirm, that whereas the | 


House of Lords had presumptuously ex- 
ercised the right they possessed (and 
which for centuries they had exercised), 
and had dared, not to throw out (which 
they had a right to do), but to postpone 
the consideration of certain parts of a 


measure which had passed the House of | 


Commons, they (the House of Commons) 
were determined to show the Lords that 
they could go by a short step to the 


throne, and, as the holders of the public | 


purse, reduce the Crown to the dilemma 
of setting itself at variance with one House 
or the other. It was to avoid this course, 
which could do no good, but which might 
produce a contest with the other House, 
that he opposed the present motion, and 
he avowed himself equally opposed to 
another, of a similar character, which he 
understood to be in contemplation, and 
which was to be brought forward, not by 
the hon. and learned gentleman himself, 
but by an hon. and learned friend of his 
on the opposite side of the House He 


had heard in the course of this day, that 
the present motion was only intended to ex- 
tend the powers of the existing commis- 
sioners. The motion, however, he showed 
to be so framed, as, in fact, to call for the 
appointment of a distinct commission, in 
no way connected with that to be appoint- 
ed under the bill. He compared the pre- 
amble to the bill received from the Lords, 
with that of the bill as sent from the Com- 
mons, and contended that they had a right 
to exercise on any bill sent up to them 
from the Commons, not their wisdom (he 
would not say that for fear of giving of- 
fence) but their discretion, in the same 
way as that House had an undoubted 
right to exercise theirs on any measure 
that might be received from the Lords. 
If, then, in such a case as the present, 
that House should go to the Crown to do, 
by its interference, what it had attempted 
to do with the concurrence of the Lords, 
but without success, why might not the 
same thing be done on other occasions ? 
In a case not more urgent in point of time 
than the present, he would take leave to 
say, to act such a part would be as mean 
and as paltry, as in the end it would turn 
out to be mischievous and improvident. 
Where, if this were done on an occasion 
not more urgent—as to time he meant— 
for it was necessary that he should guard 
against being supposed to undervalue the 
importance of the measure in view—if this 
were done, where, he asked, was the line 
to be drawn? What security would be 
given that this should not often be done, 
from the popular feeling of the moment? 
And if ever the House were to separate 
itself from the other by such overbearing 


| acts of legislation, a time might soon ar- 


rive when the hon. and learned gentleman 
himself would see abundant reason to wish 
that no such precedent had been estab- 
lished. The clauses now thrown out might 
be taken into consideration with more ad- 
vantage six months hence, when the first 
report of the commissioners should be 
before the House. If the present motion 
were carried, it was to be followed up by 
another address to the Crown, for an in- 
quiry into all abuses connected with cha- 


-ritable institutions. Were it possible for 


time to be saved by carrying these ad- 
dresses, he had no hesitation in saying, 
under all the circumstances, he should still 
think it his duty to oppose them ; but be- 
sides being liable to the constitutional 
objections which he had urged against 
them, they were still farther objectionable, 
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as they would be perfectly nugatory. 
Plenty of work was already carved out 
for the new commissioners, and the in- 
quiry would not be hastened a single mo- 
ment by such addresses being carried. 
Supposing the hon. and learned gentleman 
to intend that a new commission should 
be appointed. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not wish for 
anew commission. He wished the powers 
of the commissioners to be extended. 

Mr. Canning, in candour to the propo- 
sition of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
had afforded it the only shelter that could 
save it from the blame of being useless, 
and proceeded to show, that if it were not 
intended to appoint three sets of commis- 
sioners to pursue the three concurrent 
objects, no time could be saved by the 
adoption of that line of conduct which 
had the recommendation of the hon. and 
learned gentleman. He did not deny the 
right of the hon. and learned gentleman 
to have taken such a course at first, but 
he thought his conduct had been wise and 
prudent, preferring, as he had done, to 
give the proposition the clothing and the 
sanction of a law. Having done this he 
could not now carry up an address to the 
Crown, calling on it to do what he had 
attempted to compass with the sanction 
of all the three branches of the legislature, 
without establishing a precedent of dan- 
ger. It was on this ground that he objected 
to the motion, and not because he was 
against the proposed inquiry. To the 
mode in which the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman proposed to effect his object, he 
had thought it his duty to attend before, 
but, after the experience of this night, he 
should watch any measure that he might 
originate with increased jealousy. While 
he said this, he wished to bar the charge 
of being unfriendly to the object which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had in 
view. Of this he hoped he should stand 
acquitted, in the eyes of the House and 
of the world. « I'am not,” said the right 
hon. gentleman in conclusion, “ hostile to 
the inquiry, but I oppose the motion of 
the hon. and learned gentleman, because 
I think that the blind and headlong zeal 
with which he pursues a favourite object, 
has suggested to him a course opposed 
to the established practice of the House, 
and which, if adopted, would go near to 
overturn the fixed barriers of the consti- 
tution.” 

Mr. —— replied. He said that 
the bill had been so changed in the Lords, 
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that he could scarcely recognise his own 
offspring. He at first wished to move 
to negative the Lords amendments, in 
which he could have succeeded; but he 
distrusted his own judgment, and though 
the bill was mutilated, still, as it contained 
something good, he had resolved to adopt 
it. The bill could not have been intro- 
duced sooner. The long space which 
the right hon. gentleman had mentioned, 
as being occupied with deliberating upon 
it, principally consisted of the adjourn- 
ment during the Easter holidays. He had 
tried, auring those holidays, with the as- 
sistance ofa learned friend of the chancery 
bar, to make it as perfect as possible. 
They took for their model, the bill for ap- 
pointing the naval commission of inquiry, 
which had been unnaturally renounced by 
some of its parents, because it had been 
too efiective in producing tne famous 10th 
Report. That 10th Report, and that bill, 
were as satisfactory as any of the earl St. 
Vincent’s naval victories, brilliant as those 
victories had been, and they had been made 
the model of the present measure. He 
denied that he had been actuated by any 
wish to create a difference between the 
two Houses. His conduct had been 
throughout most conciliatory, and he had 
even taken the pains to communicate with 
noble lords in another place, in order to 
learn what were their wishes upon the 
subject. He argued, that what he pro- 
posed would not set the two Houses at va- 
riance, but would be much more concili- 
atory than if in the next session he per- 
sisted in renewing a measure which in this 
session the Lords had rejected by their 
amendments. A delay of six months 
was of the greatest consequence in an in- 
quiry of this kind; and when, in the next 
session, he should propose a bill, the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, if he for- 
got his argument of this evening, which 
was not impossible, might fairly urge that 
he was endeaveuring to produce a rupture 
between the two branches of the legisla- 
ture. After referring to the Reversion 
bill, which was rejected by the Lords, and 
upon which the House had afterwards 
voted an Address to the Crown, as a pre- 
cedent in his favour, he concluded by 
reading an extract from the report of the 
committee on this subject, as a warrant 
for the motion with which he had troubled 
the House. 

The previous question being put, ‘That 
the question be now put,” the House 
divided : 
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BYCS 29 
Majority —25 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Aubrey, sir John Martin, J. 
Baring, sir T. Martin, H. 
Bolland. John Maitland, J. 
Brougham, Henry Morland, J. B. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Duncannon, vis. 
Frankland, T. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Gaskell, B. 


Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, colonel 
Romilly, sir S. 
Shelley, sir J. 


Keck, G. A. L. Smith, J. 
Lambton, J. G. Wood, alderman 
Langton, W. G. TELLERS. 


Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Lefevre, C.S. 
Lockhart, John 


Macdonald, J. 


Mr. Brougham next moved, ‘“ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he would 
be graciously pleased so instruct any com- 
missioners who may be appointed under a 
bill, intituled, *An act for appointing 
* Commissioners to inquire of the Charities 
‘in England and Wales, and of the Edu- 
‘cation of the Poor,’ to inquire into the 
Abuses of Charities not connected with | 
Education ;”—whereupon the previous | 
question, * That the question be now | 
put,”’ was moved, and negatived. 

Mr. Brougham then said, that before he | 
moved that the House do concur in the , 
amendments of the Lords, he wished to 

- give notice, that early in the next session 
he should move for leave to bring in a bill , 


to appoint, if possible, the same commis- | 
sioners to inquire into all abuses of chari- 
ties by which the property of the poor had 
been dilapidated and plundered by those 
who met with the sanction of some, the 
fellow-feeling of others, and the protec- 
tion of many—as was obvious from the 
vote of that night. That vote would, no 
doubt, give great satisfaction to persons 
high in the state, and to many members of 
both Houses who were unwilling that 
these abuses should be investigated. He | 


put it to the candour of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) it, after what 
had passed, should the Lords’ amendment 
be negatived, he would not support an 
address to the throne that the great object 
might be attained. 

Mr. Canning spoke to order. There 


was no question before the House, though 
the hon. and learned gentleman, in order 
@ introduce his invectives, had led some 


members to imagine that he would have 
concluded with a motion. He appre- 


-hended that the hon. and learned gentle- 


man had no right to dictate either to the 
House or to any bonourable member what 
course he ought to pursue. 

Mr. Ward complained of the slander 
cast on the House by the hon. and learnéd 
gentleman in his expression respecting 
the decision which the House had just 
come to—a slander, too, uttered in a 
speech which the bon. and learned gentle- 
man had no right to make, as there was 
no question before the House. 

Several members here rose to order, 
there being no question before the House. 

Mr. Brougham denied that he had en- 
tertained any wish to dictate to, or to 
slander the House. It was quite absurd 
to suppose that such had been his inten- 
tion. He would not allow any gentleman 
of the Ordnance, or of the board of Trade, 
to debar him from the ordinary courtesy 
of putting a question [order. ] 

Mr. Lambton moved that the House 
do adjourn. He said he made the motion 
to give his hon. and learned friend a right 
to speak. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that, as he had 
been referred to as one of the board of 
Trade, he wished to state, that he had 
interrupted the hon. and learned gentle- 


| man merely to induce him to restrain 


himself half a minute, while bis noble 
friend moved the concurrence in the Lords 
amendments, as it did not appear that 
such a motion was likely to come from 
the other side of the House. He would 


_ not be put down by the hon. and learned. 


gentleman at any time, and certainly not 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. Brougham replied, that when he 
was interrupted he was only about to put 
a question, an ordinary courtesy allowed 
to all members. Before he proceeded he 
desired to know what an hon. gentleman 
opposite meant by asserting that he had 
slandered and defamed him. He was 
anxious to give his much injured repu- 
tation all the healing balm in his power. 

Mr. Ward insisted that the hon. and 
learned member had only pursued his 
usual course of running riot against those 
by whom he had been opposed and de- 
feated. He was one of those who voted 
in the majority against the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s proposition, and the 
hon. and learned gentleman had more 
than insinuated that the object of that 
majority was, to screen the guilty —sucl 
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statements were defamatory and slan- 
derous. 

A desultory conversation ensued as to 
the question of form, and who should 
meve that the Lords amendments be read. 
Mr. Brougham having said that though 
he would vote for the reading of the 
amendments, he would rather the motion 
should come from some other quarter. 
After a few words from Mr. Robinson, 
lord Castlereagh, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Canning, and Mr. Bathurst, the motion 
for an adjournment was withdrawn, and 
on the motion of lord Castlereagh, the 
Lords amendments to the bill were read 
and agreed to. 


PanTHEON THEATRE—PETITION OF 
Mr. Cunpy.] Sir Francis Burdett rose, 
to submit a motion to the House respect- 
ing the petition of Mr. Cundy, the pro- 
— of the Pantheon Theatre, which 
iad been presented on a former day. His 
object was, the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the allegations con- 
tained in that petition, and he conceived 
that no time ought to be lost. The peti- 
tioner having obtained a licence from the 
lord chamberlain to commence perform- 
ances at the Pantheon ‘Theatre, had laid 
out a very large sum in putting the 
theatre into suth a state as to make it fit 
for the reception of the company. The 
whole was conducted by Mr. Cundy in 
such a manner as to give great satisfac- 
tion to those who attended the perform- 
ances. In the midst, however, of his 

rosperous career, an injunction was 
issued by the lord chamberlain to dis- 
continue these theatrical representations. 
Mr. Cundy had expended between 50 
and 60,000/., and without any reason 
being assigned the injunction was issued. 
Mr. Cundy had been harassed by cri- 
minal informations, and had been totally 
ruined, arrested, and cast into gaol, where 
he remained for three or four years, and at 
last was liberated under the Insolvent act, 
and all this without any reason but the ca- 
price of the lord chamberlain, by whom the 
injunction was issued, which reduced this 
gentleman in an instant to beggary. Not- 
withstanding the lateness of the ‘session, 
he thought this matter might be inquired 
inte before the prorogation. One day he 
conceived would be sufficient to conclude 
the business, and he apprehended that no 
objection could be made to the inquiry. 
He had no difficulty in declaring that this 
was a most cruel, harsh, unjust, and im- 

(VOL. XXXVHUL) 
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proper exercise of the power of the lord 
chamberlain. He concluded with moving, 
‘«« That the Petition of Nicholas Wilcox 
Cundy be referred to a committee, to 
examine the matter thereof, and report 
the same, with their Observations there- 
upon to the House.” 

Lord Yarmouth was anxious to say a 
few words upon this subject, as his name 
had been made use of in the correspon- 
dence between the parties, and it had 
been imputed to him that he had used his 
influence with the Prince Regent to 
have the whole concern of the theatre 
broken up. Mr. Cundy did ask him to 
show a plan to the Prince Regent, and in 
consequence of what his Royal Highness 
had intimated, he (lord Y.) had cer- 
tainly advised Mr. Cundy not to pursue 
the plan. A temporary licence was, how- 
ever, granted by lord John Thynne, the 
then lord chamberlain, and a correspon- 
dence passed between the parties on the 
subject. This licence was not granted 
for the representation of Italian operas. 
Such operas, however, were performed, 
and it was not until after the second per- 
formance that the injunction was issued. 
There was another reason which might 
have operated upon the mind of the lord 
Chamberlain, namely, that the theatre 
was actually not in a fit state for the re- 
ception of the public; but this conside- 
ration did not form a part of the avowed 
objection to the continuance of the re- 
presentations. The licence granted was 
merely temporary, and Mr. Cundy acted 
with his eyes open, being fully aware of 
the objection made to the representa- 
tions. 

Mr. John Calvert read extracts from 
the correspondence which passed between 
the parties to prove that the injunction 
was not unwarrantably issued. 

Mr. Bathurst said that the present case 
had been inquired into before the privy 
council, and had been found very com- 
plicated. He conceived that the lord 
chamberlain was not bound to continue 
the licence any longer than he thought 
proper. It was impossible to consider 
the question in the present session. 

General Thornton expressed his regret 
that ‘dramatic performances were pre- 
vented at the Pantheon, as it was a theatre 
so peculiarly neat and commodious in 
every respect. If a second opera were 
allowed at this theatre, he apprehended 
that so much would not have been hearu 
about Le prices and inadequate amuse- 
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ment at the King’s Theatre, because the 
natural effect of rivalship would be to cure 
those evils. 

Mr. P. Moore observed, that there was 
already so much rivalship among the 
theatres, that there was reason to fear 
the effect would be to rival each other 
into ruin. As he believed the statements 
in the petition to be unfounded, he hoped 
the hon. baronet would withdraw his 
motion. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, in reply, that 
until the errors in the statement of Mr. 
Cundy were pointed out, he should be- 
lieve them to be true. He was not at ali 
surprised that the hon. member who had 
just spoken, connected as he was with a 
concern of a much larger extent, should 
be peculiarly anxious to put down any 
measure which he thought might be inju- 
rious to his interests: This might be an 
advantageous system to pursue for the 
hon. member, but he very much doubted 
whether it was equally advantageous for 
the public. The hon. baronet then re- 
marked upon the superior convenience of 
the Pantheon, for dramatic exhibition, 
compared with those theatres which the 
overstrained avarice of a monopolizing 
spirit had extended to such a size, as to 
render it impossible for the greater part 
of the audience to enjoy the performance. 
For, unless to those who were placed in 
particular situations contiguous to the 
stage, it was impossible distinctly to see 
the face or to hear the voice of the per- 
former. Hence the performers them- 
selves were obliged to overact their parts ; 
so that the whole became a sort of 
overstrained pantomime. But this was 
never likely to be the case at the Pan- 
theon, seeing that it was of such a com- 
modious size and so conveniently con- 
structed. From this consideration, as 
well as from the situation in which the 
Pantheon was placed, in the middle of a 
considerable population, he thought that, 
putting Mr. Cundy entirely out of the 
question, it ought to be opened for dra- 
matic representations. But seeing the 
House was so thin, he would reserve the 
discussion of this question for a fuller 
attendance. ‘The hon. baronet concluded 
with moving for leave to withdraw his 
motion ; which was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 5. 
Petition or D. Correa.] Lord 
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Holland presented a petition from Don 
Diego Correa, a captain in the Spanish 
service, stating certain injuries he had 
Sustuined in consequence of what had 
passed between the British and Spanish 
governments relative to his case, and 
praying for relief. The petition was ih 
substance the same as that presented to 
the Commons on Monday last by lord 
Morpeth. Lord Holland, in moving that 
it be laid on the table, adverted to the 
ancient policy of Great Britain in protect- 
ing foreigners, and encouraging them to 
seek refuge in this country against op- 
pression. ‘This policy he was now sorry 
tosee completely abandoned. In support 
of his opinion respecting the practice and 
feelings of former times, he quoted the 
preamble of an act of parliament for the 
encouragement of refugees, which had 
been drawn up by the great lord Somers. 
The preamble stated, that whereas many 
Protestants in France might wish, on ac- 
count of our free constitution, to settle in 
this country, it was right to induce them 
to do so.—The petition was laid on the 
table. 


Cotrron Factrories.] Lord Kenyon, 
on bringing up the report of the com- 
mittee on the Cotton Manufactories bill, 
professed an unwillingness at that late 
period of the session to press the bill any 
farther. It had been the opinion of their 
Jordships, that some farther evidence was 
desirable, and to receive such evidence 
with due allowance for deliberation, could 
not be comprehended in the remaining 
narrow limits of the present session. 

The Earl of Lauderdale congratulated 
the noble lord and the committee on their 
having at length perceived what he had 
long ago considered and declared as the 
true and inevitable state of the case. 
The evidence already presented to the 
House against the bill, was to an extent 
far beyond his own calculation. So far 
from the condition and discipline of the 
factories in Manchester and other places 
being justly chargeable with unwhole- 
someness, or the conductors of them with 
cruelty, it was on proof that the parents 
of children who were weak in their frame 
and constitution, were peculiarly solicitous 
for their admission into those factories. 

Lord Kenyon did not think it necessary 
to account for any apparent change of 
sentiments that the noble lord might 
think he had discovered in his conduct, 
but he would state to the House, that he 
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was influenced by the consideration that 
the House agreed to receive farther 
evidence, and as the season was too far 
advanced to receive or make efficient use 
of such evidence, he should content him- 
self with intimating that he should, at an 
early period of the ensuing session, bring 
the subject again before their lordships 
consideration. 


OrFIcEs IN REVERSION, AND SINECURE 
Piaces.] Earl Grosvenor said, that he 
felt a considerable degree of embarrass- 
ment, in being obliged to trouble their 
lordships by bringing forward this sub- 
sects for, after what had passed in the 
ast session of parliament, he had thought 
it would have been unnecessary for him 
to call their attention to it again. As, 
however, nothing had been done by his 
majesty’s ministers to reform the abuses 
which had been the subject of so much 
complaint, he considered himself bound to 

ropose some resolutions relative to places 
in reversion, and all sinecures or useless 
places of every description. It had been 
said, that nothing farther was necessary 
to be done, because certain places after 
long consideration had been abolished ; 
but what had been done in that way was 
far from being sufficient. There were 
still a number of useless places maintained 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and the 


Offices in Reversion, and Sinecure Places. 
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was the abolition of sinecures and useless 
places. Last session he had been called 
upon to define what a sinecure was. The 
task would not have been difficult, but it 
was rather singular that it should have 
been required of him, when a bill had 
passed their lordships’ house for the 
abolition of several places of that descrip- 
tion. With regard to what might be 
called useless places, he certainly did not 
mean to include under that denomination 
those which were necessary for supporting 
the splendor and dignity of the Crown, 
such as the offices of the lord Chamber- 
lain, the lord Steward, or even the lords of 
the bedchamber, though, perhaps, there 
might be too many of them. All offices 
to which any kind of public utility could 
be attributed, he would most willingly 
maintain. But there were a variety of 
offices connected with the courts of law, 
which were completely useless. He did 
not mean to say, however, that even they 
should be abolished, without taking into 
consideration the emoluments derived 
from them by the heads of the courts. A 
fair compensation ought to be given for 
those emoluments. The noble earl at the 
head of the Treasury had in the beginning 
| of the session pledged himself to introduce 
a measure for regulating the office of 
clerk of the parliament, which was one 
certainly executed by deputy, but as yet 


colonies, the abolition of which, and of | nothing had been done towards that ob- 


those places which were entirely or chiefly 
executed by deputy, might be effected. 
When their lordships found, upon inquiry, 


that there was a great number of offices, , 


for the maintaining of which no good 
reason could be assigned, and that many 
which had now become perfect sinecures 


ject. ‘The office of clerk of the pleas, in 
Ireland, had been a subject of litigation 
for a time; but though the question had 
, been decided in a court of law, still no- 
| thing had been done on the subject by 
ministers. ‘The question respecting the 
ofice of lord justice general of Scotland 


had anciently been efficient offices, they , remained in the same state. Instead of 
surely could not hesitate in agreeing to a | abolishing it altogether, a bill had been 
resolution, declaring that such a state of brought into another place, for giving the 
things ought no longer to exist. The , emoluments to the lord president of the 
first resolution he should move was con- | court of session; but the proposition met 
fined to places in reversion; and as an| with so much disapprobation, that the 
illustration of its necessity, he should | authors of the measure had thought fit to 
mention the rangership of Bagshot-park, | withdraw it. The office of third secretary 
the reversion of which had been granted of state was still kept up, notwithstanding 
to the duchess of Gloucester. If it were | its inutility had been demonstrated; and, 
fit that such a system should exist, this | in fact, nothing but the voice of parlia- 
grant could not be censured; but it was ment, decisively pronounced, would in- 
precisely in proportion to the popularity | duce ministers to consent to an effectual 
which might be attached to the individuals | abolition of sinecures and useless offices. 
to whom such grants were made that he | During the whole of the session they had 
objected to them. They paved the way | not given a hint of any plan of economy ; 
for others of a different nature, and, by | and as they opposed all reductions, he an- 
little and little, the evil grew to a most | ticipated in the next session that they 
mischievous height. His second object | would propose the renewal of that odious 
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‘impost, the income-tax; for, as they, 


adopted no measures of economy, they 
could only cover the expenditure by 
making new demands on the pockets of 
the people. When he, on a former occa- 
sion, referred to our army in France as an 
unnecessary burthen, the noble lord at 
the head of the Treasury asserted, that it 
did not cost the country a farthing. This 
was a singular assertion ; for he believed it 
was maintained out of the five millions 
paid to this country by France, which 
would of course be applicable to other ob- 
jects, were it not so disposed of. These 
five millions constituted our indemnity 
for the past, which had been one of the 
objects of the Jong and ruinous war in 
which the country had been engaged. 
What we had got for the other great 
object—security for the future—he did 
not know, unless it was the restoration of 
the Bourbons. That army, however, 
which was, for the support of despotism, 
retained in France, was paid out of our 
indemnity. The noble secretary of state 
surely would not say that the money thus 
laid out would not have been saved, had 
the army been disbanded. Should the 
troops be now withdrawn, might not what 
yet remained unpaid of this indemnity be 
saved to the country, by reducing the 
military establishment ?— To return to the 
objects of the resolutions he intended to 
propose, he must remind their lordships of 
the mischievous effects of leaving the 
power of granting sinccures and useless 
places in the hands of ministers. It gave 
a most undue and pernicious influence to 
the Crown. If this power was allowed to 
remain, its corrupt influence would in- 
fallibly increase; and to that influence, 
morality, and the spirit of independence, 
would finally give way. The noble earl 
concluded by moving the following Reso- 
lutions :— 

1. “ That from henceforth no places 
ought to be granted in reversion by the 
Crown, as tending to prolong and perpe- 
tuate the existence of sinecures and other 
useless offices, as being a complete bar to 
regulation, and thus endangering the ade- 
quate discharge of offices to which active 
duties are annexed. 

2. “ That the practice of granting 
places in reversion by the Crown ought 
not only to cease and determine, but that 
the pernicious practice ouglit to cease ge- 
nerally. 

3. ** That the utmost attention to eco- 
nomy in all the branches of public expen- 
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diture, which is not inconsistent with the 
interests of the public service, is at all 
times a great and important duty. ; 

4. ** That all sinecures, and other use- 
less offices in the gift of the Crown, ought 
to be abolished at the expiration of the 
subsisting interests. That the salary of 
other places, not immediately necessary 
to the service of the state, ought to be 
abolished, or regulated, with a view to 
economy. 

5. “ That if, in the event of certain 
useless places being abolished in the 
courts of law, the emoluments of any 
judge or judges should be thereby dimi- 
nished, adequate remuneration should be 
made to persons holding such dignified 
and laborious situations. 

6 * That, in addition to the measures 
already taken by parliament for the abo- 
lition or regulation of certain sinecures or 
other useless oflices, it is expedient to 
abolish all those that have revenue without 
employment, and regulate all offices that 
have revenue extremely disproportionate 
to employment, excepting only such as 
are connected with the personal service of 
his majesty or his royal family, in the due 
support of the dignity and proper splen- 
dor of the monarchy, regard being 
always had to the existing interests in 
any offices so to be regulated or abolished. 

7. “ That it is expedient to reduce of- 
fices of which the effective duties are en 
tirely or principally discharged by deputy, 
in certain cases, to the salary and emolu- 
ments actually received for executing the 
business of such offices, regard being had 
to any increase which may appear neces- 
sary on account of additional responsi- 
bility, and sufficient security being taken 
for due performance of the service in all 
cases of trust connected with the public 
money. 

8. “ That, at the present time, it is es- 
pecially the duty of the House to adopt 
the foregoing Resolutions, on account of 
the burthened state of the country, and 
the universal desire for economical reform 
and reduction of unconstitutional influ- 
ence, whether originating in the unper- 
ceived lapse of time, the effect of accident, 
or the machination of design.” 

The Resolutions being put, were nega- 
tived, without a division. 
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on THE Copy-Ricut Acts.] Mr. Wynn 
presented the following 


REPORT 


From Serect ComMITTEE ON THE Copy- 
RIGHT Acts. 


Tue Serect Committee appointed to exa- 
mine the Acts 8 Anne, c. 19; 15 Geo. 
Srd, c. 53; 41 Geo. Srd, c. 107; and 54 
Geo. 3rd, c. 116, respecting copyright of 
books ; and to report any or what altera- 
tions are requisite to be made therein, 
together with their observations there- 
upon, to the House; and to whom the 
petitions regarding the Copyright bill, and 
all returns from Public Libraries, and from 
Stationers-hallJ, presented in the present 
session, were referred; and who were 
empowered to report their opinion there- 
upon to the House ;—Have examined the 
matters to them referred, and have agreed 
upon the following Report and Reso.vu- 
TIONS, together with an Appendix. 


The earliest foundation for a claim from 
any public library, to the gratuitous delivery 
of new publications, is to be found in a deed 
of the year 1610, by which the Company of 
Stationers of London, at the request of sir 
Thomas Bodley, engages to deliver a copy of 
every book printed in the company (and not 
having been before printed) to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. This however seems to be 
confined to the publications of the company 
in its corporate capacity, and could in no case 
extend to those which might proceed from 
individuals unconnected with it. 

Soon after the Restoration in the year 1662, 
was passed the “ Act for preventing abuses 
in printing seditious, treasonable, and unli- 
censed books and pamphlets, and for regu- 
lating of printing and printing presses ;” by 
which, for the first time, it was enacted, That 
every printer should reserve three copies of 
the best and largest paper of every book new 
printed, or reprinted . him with additions, 
and shall, before any public vending of the 
said book, bring them to the master of the 
Company of Stationers, and deliver them to 
him; one whereof shall be delivered to the 
keeper of his majesty’s library, and the other 
two to be sent to the vice-chancellor of the 
two Universities respectively, to the use of 
the public libraries of the said Universities. 
This act was originally introduced for two 
years, but was continued by two acts of the 
same parliament till 1679, when it expired. * 
It was, however, revived in the 1st year of 
James 2nd, and finally expired in 1695. 

It has been stated by Mr. Gaisford, one of 


* Upon reference to the continuing act of 
17 Ch. 2nd, c. 4, the clauses respecting the 
delivery of the three copies appear to be per- 
petual, yet it should seem that they were not 
So considered, not being adverted to in the 
Act of Anne. 
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the curators of the Bodleian Library, “ that 
there are several books entered in its register, 
as sent from the Stationers Company subse- 
quent to the expiration of that act ;” but it 
is probable that this delivery was by no means 
general, as there are no traces of it at Sta- 
tioners Hall, and as Hearne, in the preface to- 
the “ Relique Bodleiane,” printed in 1703, 
presses for benefactions to that library as 
peculiarly desirable, “ since the act of parlia- 
ment for sending copies of books, printed by 
the London booksellers, is expired, and there 
are divers wanting for several years past.” 

During this period, the claim of authors 
and publishers to the perpetual copyright of 
their publications, rested upon what was 
afterwards determined to have been the com- 
mon law, by a majority of nine to three of 
the judges, on the cases of Millar and Taylor 
in 1769, and Donaldson and Becket in 1774. 
Large estates had been vested in copyrights ; 
these copyrights had been assigned from 
hand to hand, had been the subject of family 
settlements, * and in some instances larger 
prices had been given for the purchase of them 
(relation being had to the comparative value 
of money) than at any time subsequent to the 
act of the 8th of queen Anne. By this act, 
which in the last of these two eases, has since 
been determined to have destroyed the former 
perpetual copyright, and to have substituted 
one for a more limited period, but protected 
by additional penalties on those who should 
infringe it, it is directed, that nine copies of 
each book that shall be printed or published, 
or reprinted and published with additions, 
shall, by the printer, be delivered to the 
warehouse-kceper of the Company of Sta- 
tioners, before such publication made, for the 
use of the Royal Library, the libraries of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
libraries of the four Universities of Scotland, 
the library of Sion College in London, and 
the library belonging to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates at Edinburgh. 

From the passing of this act until the deci- 
sion of the cases of Beckford and Hood in 
1798, and of the University of Cambridge and 
Bryer, in 1813, it was universally understood, 
that neither the protection of copyright, nor 
the obligation to deliver the eleven copies 
attached to the publication of any book, un- 
less it was registered at Stationers-hall,+ an 
act which was considered as purely optional 
and unnecessary, where it- was intended to 
abandon the claim for copyright; and in con- 
formity to this construction, the act of 41 
Geo. 3rd, expressly entitled the libraries of 


* Birch, in his Life of Archbishop Tillotson, 
states, that his widow, after nis death in 1695, 
sold the copyright of his unpublished sermons 
for 2,500 guineas. 

+ The whole number of entries during the 
70 years, from 1710 to 1780, does not equal 
that which has taken place in the last four 
years. See Appendix No. 1. 
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Trinity College, and the King’s-inn, Dublin, 
to copies of such books only as should be 
entered at Stationers-hall. 

In Beckford v. Hood, the Court of King’s- 
bench decided, that the omission of the entry 
only prevented a prosecution for the penal- 
ties inflicted by the statutes, but it did not in 
any degree impede the recovery of a satisfac- 
tion for the violation of the copyright. The 
same court further determined, in the case of 
the University of Cambridge against Bryer in 
1812, that the eleven copies were equally 
claimable by the public libraries, where books 
had not been entered at Stationers-hall as 
where they had. 

The burthen of the delivery, which by the 
latter decision was for the first time esta- 
blished to be obligatory upon publishers, 
produced in the following year a great variety 
of petitions to the House of Commons for 
redress, which were referred to a Committee, 
whose Report will be found in the appendix; 
and in 1814 the last act on this subject was 
passed, which directed the indiscriminate 
delivery of one large paper copy of every book 
which should be published (at the time of its 
being entered at Stationers-hall) to the Bri- 
tish Museum, but limited the claim of the 
other ten libraries to such books as they 
should demand in writing within twelve 
months after publication ; and directed that a 
copy of the list of books entered at Stationers- 
hall should be transmitted to the librarians 
once in three months, if not required oftener. 

It appears, so far as your Committee have 
been enabled to procure information, that 
there is no other country in which a demand 
of this nature is carried to a similar extent. 
In America, Prussia, Saxony and Bavaria, 
one copy only is required to be deposited; in 
France and Austria two, and in the Nether. 
lands three; but in several of these countries 
this is not necessary, unless copyright is in- 
tended to be claimed. 

The Committee having directed a statement 
to be prepared by one of the witnesses, an 
experienced bookseller, of the retail price of 
one copy of every book entcred at Stationers- 
hall between the 30th July 1814, and the 1st 
of April 1817, find that it amounts in the 
whole to 1,419/. 3s. 11d. which will give an 
average of 532/.4s. per annum ; but the price 
of the books received into the Cambridge 
University Library from July 1814 to June 
1817, amounts to 1,145/. 10s. the average of 
which is 3810. 16s. 8d. per annum. 

In the course of the inquiry committed to 
them, the Committee have proceeded to exa- 
mine a variety of evidence, which, as it is 
already laid before the House, they think it 
unnecessary here to recapitulate; but upon a 
full consideration of the subject, they have 
come to the following Resolutions :— 

1. “ That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that it is desirable that so much of 
the Copyright act as requires the gratuitous 
delivery of eleven copies should be repealed, 
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except in so far as relates to the British 
Museum, and that it is desirable that a fixed 
allowance should be granted, in lieu thereof, 
to such of the other public libraries, as may 
be thought expedient. 

2. “That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that if it should not be thought expe- 
dient by the House to comply with the above 
recommendation, it is desirable that the num- 
ber of libraries entitled to claim such delivery 
should be restricted to the British Museum, 
and the libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin universities. 

3. “ That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that all books of prints, wherein the 
letter-press shall not exceed a certain very 
small proportion to each plate, shall be 
exempted from delivery, except to the Mu- 
seum, with an exception of all books of ma- 
thematics. 

4, “That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that all books in respect of which 
claim to copyright shall be expressly and 
effectually abandoned, be also exempted. 

5. “That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that the obligation imposed on printers 
to retain one copy of each work printed by 
them, shall cease, and the copy of the Museum 
be made evidence in lieu of it.” 5 June, 1818. 


APPENDIX, No. 1.—Books and Music en- 
tered at Stationers-hall, from the passing 
of the Act 8th Anne, 1710 to 1818. 


April 1710 to April 1720-- 10 years - 872 


1730 - 0 - 492 
1740-- do. - 343 
1750-- do - 618 
1760-- do - 417 
1770-- do. - 433 
1780-- do. 1,033 
1790-- «do. 2,606 
1800-- do. - 5,386 
1810-- do, - 8,076 
1814-- 4do. - 1,235 
1818-- do. - 4,353 


Very little, if any music was entered at 
Stationers-hall till 1776-7, when some legal 
dispute arose respecting the copyright of 
music; and single songs do not appear to 
have been entered till April 1783; since that 
period, music, particularly single songs, has 
formed a considerable portion of the articles 
entered.—(Signed) Gro. Greennint, ware- 
house-keeper of the company of stationers. 
—Stationers- hall, June 3rd, 1818. 


APPENDIX, No. 2.—Rerorr from the Com- 
mittee (in June 1813) on the Copyright of 
printed books. 


The Committee appointed to examine 
several acts passed in the 8th year of queen 
Anne, and in the 15th and 41st years of his 
present majesty, for the encouragement of 
learning, by vesting the copies of printed 
books in the authors or purchasers of such 
copies, and for other purposes therein men+ 
tioned ; and to report, whether any and what 
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alterations are requisite to be made therein, 
together with their observations thereon, to 
the House ;—have, pursuant to the order of 
the House, proceeded to consider the said 
acts; and have received various statements, 
and examined several persons connected with 
the printing, the publishing, or with the sale 
of books ; and, after much attention bestowed 
on the subject, they beg leave to observe,— 

That although great changes have taken 
place in the literary systems of this country, 
since the first of the laws referred to them was 
enacted, on which the others depend; yet 
they conceive that the substance of those 
laws is proper to be retained; and in parti- 
cular that, continuing the delivery of all new 
works, and in certain cases of subsequent edi- 
tions, to the libraries now entitled to receive 
them, will tend to the advancement of learn- 
ing, and to the diffusion of knowledge, with- 
out imposing any considerable burthen on the 
authors, printers, or publishers of such works. 
But that it will be expedient to modify some 
of the existing provisions; as to the quality 
of the paper, which may fairly be reduced 
from the finest sort and largest size, to that 
used in the greater part of an edition; by 
substituting a debivery on Gemand, after due 
and proper notice has been given of the pub- 
lication, to a distribution in the first instance : 
and by affording an alternative with respect 
to subsequent saien in certain cases, 

Your Committee would however suggest 
one exception to these rules, in favour of the 
British Museum; this national establishment, 
augmenting every day in utility and import- 
ance, ought, in the opinion of your Committee, 
to be furnished with every publication that 
a from the press, in its most splendid 

rm. 

Having presumed to advise certain regula- 
tions with the view of lightening as much as 
possible the pressure, whatever may be its 
amount, on all those connected with the pub- 
lication of books, your Committee would be 
wanting in the discharge of their duty, were 
they not to recommend a strict enforcement 


.of such obligations, as for useful purposes re- 


mains to be discharged: by annexing suitable 
penalties to the neglect of performing them; 
and perhaps in some cases by adding the for- 
feiture of copyright. 

The attention of your Committee has na- 
turally been directed to the late decision in 
the court of King’s-bench, ascertaining the 
true interpretation of the statute of queen 
Anne ; and they find, that, previously to that 
decision, an universal misapprehension existed 
as to the real state of the law ; and that works 
were undertaken, and contracts made on the 
faith of long established usage. Your Com- 
mittee are fully aware, that, in expounding 
the law, no attention can be paid by courts of 
Justice to the hardships that may incidentally 

produced ; but it will deserve the serious 
liberation of parliament, whether all retro- 
spective effect should not be taken away from 
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a construction, which might be thought to 
bear hardly on those who have acted on a 
diferent understanding of the law. 

Lastly ; your Committee have taken into 
their consideration, the subject of copyright; 
which extends at present to fourteen years 
certain, and then to a second period of equal 
duration, provided the author happens to sur- 
vive the first. They are inclined to think, 
that no adequate reason can be given for this 
contingent reversion, and that a fixed term 
should be assigned beyond the existing period 
of fourteen years.—17 June, 1813. 

On the motion, that the Report be 
printed, 

Mr. J. H. Smyth rose to say, that the 
resolutions of the committee had been 
carried by very small majorities, and that 
he had entirely disagreed with the majori- 
ties. The first resolution had been carried 
by a majority only of one, the last by the 
casting vote of the chairman. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that as one 
of the committee, he would willingly bear 
testimony, that the hon. member for Cam- 
bridge was not in the least remiss iu the 
discharge of the duty, which he considered 
himself to owe to his constituents, by re- 
sisting the resolutions. The hon. gentle- 
man might have, whenever he pleased, 

the benetit of his testimony to this point, 
/ It was true the resolutions in the commit- 
| tee were only carried by a majority of six 
| to five, but of the minority of five, four were 
_ the representatives for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. For all of them he felt the high- 

est respect, and they filled in that House 
‘nearly as respectable a station as it was 
possible for a representative to hold. 
| But their dissent from these resolutions 
‘could not have much authority, consider- 

ing the interests of their constituents in 
the question—interests which, for many 

reasons, and for one of considerable force 
at this time, which he would not mention, 
‘they would pay great attention to. The 
' authority of the four members would have 
great weight where their judgments could 
be impartially exercised, but in the pre- 
| sent case it could not be so. The resolu- 
tions were, in a technical and parliamen- 
tary sense, the resolutions of the commit- 
tee. Their weight and authority must 
depend on the reasons which supported 
them, Neither their justice nor their 
merits could be decided by the numbers 
who had dissented from them. Their 
fate would be determined in the House 
upon their own merits. 

Lord Palmerston and Mr. Peel hastily 
rose at once to reply, which occasioned a 
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laugh. The latter gentleman gave way, 
and the former said he treated the insinu- 
ation that he had not acted with candour 
and fairness with the contempt «which 
every charge upon the candour and im- 
partiality of a member deserved. The 
resolutions had certainly been carried by 
very small majorities. 

Mr. Peel said, he must express his sen- 
timents, notwithstanding the laugh occa- 
sioned .by his having risen at the same 
time with the noble lord. He was sorry 
that the representatives of large and re- 
spectable places, should be laughed at for 
defending what they conceived to be the 
interests of their constituents. He re- 
gretted that there was not time this ses- 
sion for some legislative measure on the 
subject. Great misconception existed. 
It had been clearly proved that the Uni- 
versities had acted with the utmost libera- 
lity, and that those very authors who had 
complained of it as a grievance, had derived 
the greatest benefit from the act. 

Mr. Wynn thought it rather an unusual 
course to bring before the House the 
state of divisions on a select committee. 
If it was alleged that some of the resolu- 
tions in the committee had been carried 
enly by a casting voice, it should have 
been also said, that the resolution restrict- 
ing the copies given to five had been 
carried with only one opponent, if a per- 
son expressing a doubt might be consi- 
dered an opponent. 

Sir J. Mackintosh in explanation, said, 
that his observations had been greatly 
mistaken if he had been understood to 
impute any improper motives to any one. 
As to the remark made by a noble lord 
that he treated his (sir J. M.’s) insinua- 
tions with the contempt they deserved, he 
begged leave to say that he did not consi- 
der any member who applied such lan- 
guage on such an occasion, as qualified to 
give him lessons as to his conduct in the 
House, or in a committee. He had only 
imputed a partiality which he considered 
creditable, and which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had contended for as his right to 
exercise. He went farther, and said that 
he considered partialities, counteracted by 
opposite partialities, as the cause of that 
happy collision of opinions which made 
that House the most excellent representa- 
tive assembly that ever conducted the af- 
fairs of a nation. 

Lord Palmerston expressed his regret 
that he had misconceived the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s meaning. 
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Mr. Gurney said a few words in justifi- 
cation of the resolutions; after which the 
report was ordered to be printed. 


Potice or THE METROPOLIS.] Mr. 
Bennet, on bringing up the Report of the 
Police Committee, drew the attention of 
the House to the great evils that were 
experienced in consequence of the want 
of a classification of prisoners in the dif- 
ferent gaols of the country. The House 
would probably be surprised to hear that 
this evil was not confined to the metropo- 
lis. It was not merely in this city that 
these places of confinement, which went 
by the name of Houses of Industry and 
Correction, were in reality nurseries of 
idleness and vice. ‘The system of labour, 
which even their appellations seemed to 
imply, and to which in principle they 
ought to be directed, was altogether over- 
looked. Even in Cold Bath-fields prison, 
the average of the produce of the labour 
imposed upon ek individual, did not 
amount to so much as one farthing per 
day. The great evil arising from this neg- 
lect of classification was, that persons who 
had committed crime for the first time, 
were thrown amongst those, who, by the 
frequent commission of enormities, were 
more hardened in the course of guilt, and 
consequently were disposed to encourage 
and increase the enormities of less expe- 
rienced and hardened offenders. The 
House would also be surprised to hear, 
that it was proved, on the evidence of the 
governor of Cold Bath-fields prison, a 
person who supported the most respect- 
able character in his situation, that he had 
conducted the affairs of the ‘eam without 
a single rule or order from the magistrates 
for the space of seven years. He trusted 
that the extraordinary increase of pri- 
soners, a circumstance disgraceful in 
itself, would be regarded from the evi- 
dence of this Report, as a misfortune, 
growing partly out of the poverty of the 
times, and partly out of the extreme neg- 
lect which was manifested in the want of 
proper regulation in those establishments. 
That it was in a great measure a disease 
arising out of poverty and wretchedness, 
could not be denied by those who had ob- 
served the condition of society for the last 
few years. No one could look abroad 
without witnessing cases of extreme cala- 
mity ; no one could exercise his observa- 
tion without seeing numbers of unfortu- 
nate people wanting a home, and stretched 
upon the grass in a state of wretchedness, 
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which could only becompared to that of the 
Lazaroni of Naples. ‘The most afflicting 
reflection upon this survey of extensive mi- 
sery in this country, was, that it arose, not 
from the want of a dsposition to be 
industrious, but from a want of employ- 
ment, from a want of the means of exer- 
cising that industry which they were dis- 
posed to undertake. Another melancholy 
fact was to be derived from a reference to 
the condition in which many persons were 
dismissed from the prisons. No one could 
have attended to this subject without 
knowing that dozens upon dozens had 
been dismissed, many of them after the 
commission of a first offence, without a 
shilling in their pockets, or without any 
other means of procuring subsistence 
than by a return to the practice of those 
vices for which they were originally com- 
mitted. It was true that some asylum 
was afforded by the charitable institution 
of the Refuge for the Destitute; it was 
true that hundreds had been saved by 
that humane establishment, but it was 
lamentable to reflect upon the small pro- 
portion on which its benefits could ope- 
rate, when compared with the whole 
amount of the individuals thrown without 
provision upon society. The number of 
transportations and capital convictions 
which had grown up under this system 
was immense. The House was probably 
not aware that, from the year 1816 to 
1818, no less than 3,600 had been sent 
to Botany Bay, and that from the year 
1798 it had cost the country no less than 
four millions to defray the expenses of 
transportation alone. It was extraordi- 
nary to think, yet not less extraordinary 
than true, that the more every part of the 
system of government was inquired into 
upon these subjects, the more it would 
be found to be defective and rotten. But 
the most surprising consideration of all 
was, upon what principle of life a machine 
so defective in itself could have been so 
long kept together. It was extraordinary 
that the first step in the police depart- 
ment should be executed by deputy—he 
alluded to the office of constable; but 
still he was disposed to attribute the want 
of a good police not to the neglect of 
those in the higher situations, but to the 
conduct of those in the inferior. He 
next alluded to the plan adopted in the 
licensing of public houses, according to 
which, acting upon the vulgar prejudice 
that porter was the natural beverage of 
the people of this country, they were 
(VOL, XXXVIII. ) 
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obliged to keep tap-rooms, in order to 
avoid the refusal of their licences as gin- 
shops. These ale-houses were known to 
be the haunts of profligacy; yet they 
would not only exist in an undiminished 
number, but go on progressively increas- 
ing until the law was altered on that sub- 
ject. He concluded with expressing a 
ope that the result of this inquiry would 

be to alter the present system in the ma- 
nagement of gaols, which, instead of 
contributing to the reformation of of- 
fenders, operated to their farther mage 2 
tion and degradation, by compelling t 
association of new offenders with the 
oldest and most hardened in crime. 

General Thornton complimented the 
hon. gentleman on his attention to this 
important subject, and expressed his opi- 
nion in favour of the intended review of 
the police of the metropolis. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 


ALIEN Bitt.] Sir James Mackintosh 
presented a Petition from certain indivi- 
duals against the clause introduced into 
the Alien Bill, depriving them of the 
privilege they had acquired as naturalized 
subjects, by the purchase of stock in the 
Bank of Scotland. He described the 
petition as relating to the most important 
subject, a subject which involved the 
greatest breach of faith that was ever 
proposed to a British parliament. It 
alluded to the amendment adopted in the 
Alien bill by the House of Lords, which 
went to deprive persons of their rights 
who were naturalized in that mode since 
the 28th of April. In consequence of an 
act which had passed in the parliament of 
Scotland in 1695, the purchasers of stock 
in the Bank of Scotland to a certain 
amount was naturalized. The same had been 
since confirmed by five acts of parliament 
in the reign of his present majesty. The 
present petitioners had been long resident 
in this country; they were many of them 
merchants, and had children who were 
natural born subjects. The petition went 
on to certify the loyalty of their conduct, 
and to challenge inquiry into every part 
of their character as men and as citizens. 
It added, that they had purchased stock 
in full and entire fxith in the law as it now 
stood. After dwelling with much force 
on the injustice of retrospective acts, he 
concluded with moving that the petition 
do lie on the table. 

The Petition was then read. It pur- 
ported to be the petition of George 

(4 M) 
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Oppenheimer, &c., proprietors of stock 
in the Bank of Scotland, and naturalized 
subjects of the United Kindom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and sat forth, « That 
the petitioners are informed that a bill is 
now pending in parliament, iatituled, ‘ An 
‘ Act to continue for the term of two 
‘ years, and until the end of the session 
‘ of parliament jin which that term shall 
‘expire, if Parliament be then sittting, 
‘an Act of the 56th year of his present 
* Majesty, for establishing regulations 
* respecting Aliens arriving in or resident 
‘in this kingdom in certain cases; and 
that a clause has been introduced into the 
said bill by the House of Lords, enact- 
ing, that such persons as may have been 
naturalized, or claim to have become 
naturalized, since the 28th of April last, 
by the effect of any act of the parliament of 
Scotland heretofore passed, relative to the 
Bank of Scotland, or who may claim to 
be naturalized by becoming partners of 
the Bank of Scotland after the passing of 
this act, shall be deemed and taken to be 
aliens, notwithstanding the provisions of 
any act of the parliament of Scotland, 
whilst the provisions of this act relative 
to aliens shall remain in force; that the 
petitioners have severally become pur- 
chasers of stock in the Bank of Scotland 
since the 28th day of April last, upen 
information given to them, that by 
the act of the Scots parliament in 1695, 
establishing the Bank of Scotland, which 
act has been confirmed by five acts of 
parliament in the reign of his present 
majesty, they should thereby acquire the 
rights and privileges of British subjects; 
that the petitioners have been long resi- 
dent and domiciled in this country, carry- 
ing on business as merchants, and most 
of them have children natural-born sub- 
jects of his majesty ; and they can obtain 
the most unquestionable testimonies to 
their loyalty, general character, and mer- 
cantile credit; that the petitioners are 
willing to conform to all regulations 
— in the case of foreigners who 

ecome naturalized by act of parliament, 
and having purchased stock at the Bank 
of Scotland upon full and entire faith in 
the law as it stood when they became 
proprietors of such stock, and having a 
confident belief that no person in this 
country was ever deprived of his rights 


by a retrospective law, the petitioners 
most humbly pray, that the bill now be- 
fore parliament may not extend to dis- 

ihise them of their just rights legally 


fran 
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——_ since the 28th day of April 
ast,” 

Mr. Tierney considered the best mode 
of proceeding would be, to refer the matters 
submittedin the petition to a committee of 
the House to report thereon. He, in fact, 
knew nothing, nor did he think the House 
knew much more, of the Scotch act said to 
be in existence. With theview, therefore 
of obtaining more accurate information on 
the subject, he would move, “ That the 
said Petition be referred to a committee to 
examine and report the matter thereof to 
the House. 

Lord Castlereagh rose for the purpose 
of opposing the motion. Nothing could 
be more obvious than the design of the 
petitioners in their conduct, with respect 
to the purchases they had made of stock 
of the Bank of Scotland; their obvious 
intention was, to defeat the provisions of 
a bill then in its progress through parlia- 
ment, which was intended to apply pre- 
cisely to the case. It was not the wish of 
that House, he imagined, to lend its aid 
to parties harbouring suchintentions. The 
amendment of their lordships to this bill 
had originated in the information received 
by his majesty’s government, that the in- 
tention of the persons then purchasing 
into the Bank of Scotland was, to defeat 
the object of all the regulations and ar- 
rangements which had been or were mak- 
ing, with respect to this most delicate of 
all subjects connected with the internal 
policy of this country with respect to 
aliens. The facts of the case had been 
admitted. Of these purchases, or their 
proposed object, there could not be a 
doubt; and under these circumstances, 
certainly the House would never consent 
that forty-nine persons should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to defeat 
the intention of that House, and entitle 
themselves to naturalization, in despight 
of the barriers opposed to their intention 
by this act, more particularly when it was 
an undoubted fact that seventeen or eigh- 
teen of these very persons had been seek- 
ing to become naturalized in the ordinary 
way prescribed by law, and were not able 
to show themselves entitled to such a pri- 
vilege, in consequence of which their ap- 
plication had altogether failed. Of the 
existence of this obsolete Scotch act, the 
House was not apprized when it passed 
the Alien bill of this year, or it would 
doubtless have provided by this or a simi- 
lar clause, some mode of abrogating the 
provisions claimed under the provisions 
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of this act. The possession or pur- | 
chase of 80/. worth of Scotch bank 
stock entitled the alien to be considered 
a naturalized subject of Scotland by 
the act of 1695, and by the act of 
Union, the naturalized subjects of Scot- 
Jand became entitled to all the privileges 
of naturalized subjects of Great Britain 
gencrally. Thus this 80/. worth of stock 
placed this individual in precisely the 
same situation as if he had applied to par- 
liament directly, and obtained an act of 
parliament, admitting him to the full par- 
ticipation of the privileges of British born 
subjects. But this portion of Scotch bank 
stock need not remain even in the posses- 
sion of this person so naturalized any 
length of time so as to procure for him 
any native character, or promote his resi- 
dence in the country, or afford any secu- 
rity for his good conduct. The next mo- 
ment after it had served the purpose of 
his naturalization, he might tranfer it or dis- 
eon of ittoany otherforeigner, who might 
ave occasion to want a similar exemp- 
tion from the operation of the laws res- 
pecting aliens, and who in his turn might 
dispose of it to whom he pleased, let him 
be ever so notorious a delinquent, or so 
determined an enemy to the repose of this 
country. Thus this portion of stock might 
be made to traverse the continent, effect- 
ing the naturalization of numbers of per- 
sons into whose hands it might fall, b 
purchase or otherwise. ‘This indeed, 
would be to give the utmost possible faci- 
lity to all the disaffected, to evade those 
provisions, wisely interposed by the laws 
of the land, which looked with national 
and scrupulous jealousy upon foreigners, 
who were candidates for this distinguished 
favour. ‘This was the character of our 
constitution, so distinguished from that of 
other ceuntries ; for instance, the Ameri- 
can states, whose policy it appeared to be, 
to have as many foreign citizens as possi- 
ble, with a view to increase her population 
and commercial intercourse throughout 
the world. England was not jealous of 
the residence of foreigners here, or their 
cominecial intercourse with this country, 
but of their being admitted to a full and 
complete participation with British born 
subjects in all their privileges. This he 


elucidated by stating, that parliament had 
been obliged, in the case of prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe Cobourg, to pass a specific 
act to evade the Ist of George 1st, which 
rovided that no naturalized person should 
entitled to sit in parliament. 


A simi- 
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larly jealous precaution had been adopted 
by another legislative provision, that no 
naturalization bill should be permitted te 
include within it a provision entitling the 
alien to obtain the the privileges of British 
subjects abroad. But now, by the revival 
of the obsolete Scotch act of 1695, all the 
operose provisions of the system for regu- 
lating the privileges of aliens, were to be 
defeated and rendered null and void, with- 
out even demanding of the alien any of 
the oaths or tests prescribed by law. 
These persons had obtained their rights 
by fraud of an act of parliament [ Hear, 
hear!]. He repeated, that it was by 
fraud of an act of parliament. For the 
old law had been virtually repealed, both 
by the Scotch act, and by the act of Geo. 
Ist, and the 13th and 14th of Geo. 3rd res- 
pecting the naturalization of aliens. It 
would be monstrous to sacrifice the pub- 
lic interest and safety to a orga of 
law—and that having framed a bill to 
guard against and regulate aliens, the 
legislature should be defeated in its object 
by an obsolete act of the parliament of 
Scotland, by which all purchasers of the 
stock of the bank of Scotland took them- 
selves out of the class of aliens, and of 
course freed themselves from the operation 
of the bill. The retrospective nature of 
the clause had been complained of. This 
was a quality, however, very usually tobe 
found in acts of parliament. Nothing was 
so common as in a bill augmenting the 
tax on a particular commodity, to make 
it operate back to the period at which it 
was introduced. When the bill for regu- 
lating the residence of the clergy was pas- 
sed, it had also a retrospective effect : and 
there were various other precedents of the 
determination of parliament, when it 
thought any particular object desirable, 
not to be arrested by any consideration 
that a retrospective operation in a bill was 
unfitting. On these grounds he opposed 
the referrence of the petition to a com- 
mittee. It was not a question of the merits 
or the demerits of the individuals. It was 
—whether an obsolete statute should be 
allowed to defeat the object of the present 
bill, and virtually to repeal all the natu- 
ralization laws — whether the legislature 
would sanction this short cut by which 
all the inhabitants of the continent, if they 
chose it, might become entitled to the 
privileges of natural born subjects of 
Great Britain? As to the Scotch statute 
what the legislature might eventually do 
with it he knew not. Its final fate was 
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not however at issue. What the House 
had to determine was, whether or not it 
should be suspended during the continu- 
anee of the Alien bill. 
Sir Samuel Romilly rose, for the pur- 
= of strongly supporting the petition. 
e could not conceive it possible that the 
House, if it had the least regard to prin- 
ciple, if it was not determined to act in 
violation of all law and all justice, would 
not consent to appoint a committee for 
the investigation of the subject. Since he 
had had a seat in that House, he had 
never seen a petition of greater import- 
ance, considering the nature of it in itself, 
and considering the extraordinary doc- 
trines which had been just advanced 
by the noble secretary of state. The 
noble lord had said, that there was no oc- 
casion to refer the petition to a commit- 
tee, because the House knew all the 
facts of the case. The House did not 
know the facts of the case. The noble lord 
himself did not know the facts of the case. 
The noble lord had asserted, that if an 
alien bought and held stock of the bank of 
Scotland for twenty-four hours, he became 
entitled to all the privileges of 4 natural 
born subject. How did the noble lord 
know that? Had the noble lord the act? 
If the noble lord was in possession of the 
act, it was a trick upon the House not to 
declare it, but the noble lord was quite 
mistaken, if he thought the repeal of only 
one act necessary. It would be neces- 
sary to repeal no less than five acts of 
parliament. It was a mistake to suppose 
that the individuals in question were en- 
titled to their claims by the Scotch act 
merely. They were entitled to them b 
acts of parliament passed by the English 
arliament. By an act of the Scotch par- 
iament in 1695, the bank of Scotland was 
created with a capital of 100,000/. The 
exact terms of that act it was not in his 
power to state, for it was impossible, such 
was the haste of the advocates of the pre- 
sent measure to procure it. In 1774, 
however, it being thought proper to in- 
crease the capital of the bank of Scotland, 
an act was passed by the English parlia- 
ment—the parliament of the United King- 
dom of England and Scotland—the act 
of the 14th of Geo. 3rd, c. 32, increasing 
that capital to 200,000/.; and in the 17th 
section of that act, it was declared that 
the act of the Scotch parliament in 1695 
should remain in full force as to every 
particular, except so far as the same 
was altered by the act then passed, 
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and that the provisions of that act of 
1695 should operate with regard to the 
new stock, as they had operated with 
regard to the old;—in other words, 
that all purchasers of the new stock 
of the Bank of Scotland as of the old 
stock, chould become naturalized sub- 
jects. This was done five several 
times. In the 32d of Geo. 3rd, another 
act was passed, farther increasing the ca- 
pital of the Bank of Scotland, and in the 
34th of Geo. 3rd, another; both declaring 
that the act of 1695 should remain in full 
force in the particulars which he had al- 
ready described. And yet, in the teeth 
of these repeated acts of — the 
noble lord had asserted that the indivi- 
duals in question had obtained their rights 
by fraud of an act of parliament? ~A most 
monstrous assertion! Did the noble lord 
—a minister of the Crown, high in the 
confidence of the Prince Regent,—mean to 
assert, that it was not perfectly justifiable 
in those persons to purchase the stock in 
question, in order to become naturalized ? 
Why, it was the advantage held out in 
order to induce aliens to become propric- 
tors of the Bank of Scotland stock. When 
the bank of Scotland, was established which 
was a year before the establishment by char- 
ter of the Bank of England, it was a boon 
offered to aliens to tempt them to become 
proprietors. ‘This boon the individuals in 
question had accepted, and now the noble 
Jord called that acceptance a fraud on an 
act of parliament! To take it away would 
be a fraud on the part of parliament 
(Hear, hear!]. Parliament had offered 
certain conditions to aliens; and when, 
relying on the faith of parliament, they 
accepted them, parliament withdrew its 
part of the consideration, and put the 
alien purchaser in the situation of being 
compelled to sell the stock which he had 
purchased for a particular purpose, at the 
reduced price to which it must necessarily 
be lowered. The noble lord had appealed 
to precedents and to past times ; and es- 
pecially to the reign of queen Anne. Did 
the House recollect what was done in that 
reign? In the seventh of Anne it was 
enacted, that all Protestants were on land- 
ing in this country to become naturalized 
(Hear! from lord C.] He knew the 
meaning of the noble lord’s cheer. The 
act of the 7th of Anne was thought incon- 
venient, and so it was repealed. But how 
was it repealed? Did the statesmen of 
that day dare to take away the —— 
which had already been conferred? No. 
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The bill was prospective in its enactments. 
Its operation was not to commence until 
after the passing of the act. Three 
months were allowed to foreign Protes- 
tants to come and take benefit of the law, 
byrendering themselves entitled to the pri- 
vileges of natural born subjects. A thing 
so extravagant, so contrary to all law, 
so completely in in violation of all justice, 
was never thought of before the time of 
the noble lord and his colleagues. And 
what was worse was, that it emanated from 
that branch of the legislature which was 
the supreme court of justice in the coun- 
try (Hear, hear!]—that it proceeded 
from men who filled the highest judicial 
officeswho took an oath to administer 
justice with impartiality (Hear, hear !}. 
Those persons took indeed. “ a short cut,” 
as the noble lord called it. They did not 
even venture to introduce the proposition 
in a bill, where it would be repeatedly dis- 
cussed, but took care that there should be 
only one question upon it, by making it an 
addition to a bill already discussed. Much 
stress was frequently laid on the forms of 
parliament. Here all forms had been 
violated. The House of Commons sent 
to the House of Lords a bill continuing 
an existing law; the House of Lords re- 
turned it with the repeal of an existing 
law [Hear, hear!]. And this they called 
an addition to the bill! By this proceed- 
ing they told the House of Commons, 
*« either the bill to which you have agreed, 
shall not pass into a law at all, or it shall 
be accompanied by an amendment which 
we have added to it, and which is wholly 
alien to its original object.”” And this was 
done on the presumption, that the hurry 
at the close of a session, would prevent the 
House of Commons from having any alter- 
native. A monstrous proceeding { Hear, 
hear !]. There was another view of the case 
which was most important. He did not pro- 
fess to be very learned in the law of parlia- 
ment, but unless he utterly mistook that 
Jaw, he conceived that the House of Com- 
mons could not consistently with its pri- 
vileges, agrée to this amendment. For 
observe what was its effect. To subject 
a large description of persons to the alien 
duties. This was one part of its injustice. 
Another was the forfeiture of estates. 
Suppose among the forty-nine persons 
who had availed themselves of the act, 
there were some who had done so for the 
purpose of purchasing estates. Was the 

ouse aware, that the effect of this clause 
would be to make those persons forfeit 
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the estates so purchased? If aware, 
would it be so regardless of every princi- 
ple of Jaw and justice as to consent to the 
roposition? Reverting, however, to the 

w of parliament, he observed, that he 
had been looking into authorities to see 
how that law stood with respect to the 
circumstance to which he had recently 
adverted; and he found that the House 
of Commons had rejected amendments 
made by the House of Lords, that were 
much more remotely connected with the 
privileges of the Commons with respect to 
money regulations than this clause by 
which alien duties were imposed. The 
last precedent in Mr. Hatsell’s work, was 
in 1791, when the House of Commons 
threw out a bill returned to them by the 
House of Lords, for regulating the distri- 
bution of rewards in cases of felony, be- 
the House of Lords had diminished one of 
the rewards of 40/. The House of Com- 
mons rejected this as an interference with 
their privileges. But how inferior an in- 
terference was it to the present, in which 
the House of Lords proposed to tax indi- 
viduals? In 1787 the House of Lords 
made an amendment to a bill sent up to 
them from the House of Commons re- 
specting Horsham gaol, which amend- 
ment was to the effect, that Horsham gaol 
should be repaired in the same manner as 
other gaols. On this, the bill was thrown 
out by the House of Commons, because 
the amendment imposed on individuals 
the payment of money. It was one of 
the most important privileges of the 
House of Commons, and one which ought 
to be vigilantly guarded, to originate 
money bills, and he did conceive that the 
present was a case in which that privilege 
ought to be strongly asserted—The act 
respecting the stock of the Bank of 
Scotland, was only one of many acts ia 
which parliament had held out to aliens 
the advantage of becoming naturalized. 
Service by aliens in the fleet and 
the army, residence of aliens in the co- 
lonies at various periods, were by acts of 
parliament rewarded by conferring on 
them the privileges of natural born sub- 
jects. The noble lord, in justification of 
the retrospective character of the clause, 
had referred to the act by which actions 
against the clergy for non-residence were 
suspended. He (Sir S.R.) did not con- 
ceive that that act was altogether justifi- 
able, although there were circumstances 
which lessened the objections to it; but 
at any rate it ought to be remembered 
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that it was not passed without hearing 
the individual who was to be affected by it. 
He was sure that it little occurred to many 
hon. members, who agreed to that act, 
that it would be adduced as a precedent 
in a case like the present. Thus it was, 
that availing themselves of precedent after 
precedent, the noble lord and his colleagues 
proceeded step by step to invade and de- 
stroy the liberties of the people [ Hear, 
hear!]. I do not know (said Sir Samuel) 
what course the House is about to take 
on this subject, although I cannot help 
suspecting what that course will be—a 
course utterly unwarrantable to the indi- 
viduals more immediately concerned, and 
utterly repugnant to the spirit of all par- 
liamentary proceeding. Deeply involved 
as our privileges are in this question, yet 
as this parliament will in all probability 
be dissolved in a very short period, I fear 
its last act will be an act of signal injustice. 
Such, Sir, st be a fit — or the 

eater part of our proceedings. Appre- 
hours of the termination of our political 
existence, before the moment of dissolu- 
tion arrives, let us recollect for what deeds 
we have to account. Let us recollect 
that we are the parliament which, for the 
firat time in the history of this country, 
twice suspended the Habeas Corpus act 
ina period of profound peace. Let us 
recollect that we are the confiding parlia- 
ment which intrusted his majesty’s minis- 
ters with the authority emanating from 
that suspension, in expectation that when 
it was no longer wanted, they would call 
parliament together to surrender it into 
their hands—which those ministers did 
not do, although they subsequently ac- 
knowledged that the necessity for retain- 
ing that power had long ceased to exist. 
Let us recollect that we are the same par- 
liament which consented to indemnify his 
majesty’s ministers for the abuses and 
<ialetions of the law of which they had 
been guilty, in the exercise of the autho- 
rity vested in them. Let us recollect that 
we are the same parliament which refused 
to inquire into the grievances stated in 
the numerous petitions and memorials with 
which our table groaned—that we turned 
a deaf ear to the complaints of the op- 
pressed—that we even amused ourselves 
with. their sufferings. Let us recollect 
that we are the same parliament which 
sanctioned the use of spies and informers 
by the British government—debasing that 
government, once so celebrated for good 
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faith and honour, into a condition lower 
in character than that of the antient French 
police. Let us recallect that we are the 
same parliament which sanctioned the is- 
suing of a Circular letter to the magis- 
tracy of the country, by a secretary of 
state, urging them to hold persons to bail 
for libel before an indictment was found. 
Let us recollect that we are the same par- 
liament which sanctioned the sending out 
of the opinion of the king’s attorney-ge- 
neral and the king’s solicitor-general, as 
the law of the land. Let us recollect that 
we are the same parliament which sanc- 
tioned the shutting of the ports of this 
once hospitable nation to unfortunate fo- 
reigners flying from persecution in their 
own country. This, Sir, is what we have 
done; and we are about to crown all by 
the present most violent and most unjus- 
tifiable act, Who our successors may be 
I know not ; but God grant that this coun- 
try may never see another parliament as 
regardless of the liberties and rights of the 

eople, and of the principles of general 
justice, as this parliament has been [ Loud 
cries of Hear, hear !}. 

The Attorney General denied the posi- 
tion of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that because the capital of the Bank of 
Scotland had at various times been in- 
creased by acts of the English parliament, 
aliens derived the rights in question from 
the English acts and not from the Scotch 
act. They derived those rights entirely 
from the original act of the Scotch par- 
liament : on the Scotch law, and on the 
Scotch law alone the right stood. Now, 
with respect to the law itself, the Scotch 
act of 1695 was contrary in its regulations 
to the general principle of all naturaliza- 
tion bills adopted in this country; for it 
was without any restriction with reference 
either to religion, to country, or to any 
other circumstance. The naturalization 
acts for aliens serving for certain periods 
in our fleets and armies, residing in our 
infant colonies, &c. all required, first, that 
those aliens should be Protestants; se- 
condly, that they should undergo certain 
ceremonies. ‘That respecting aliens in the 
colonies, required a previous residence of 
seven years, and the taking of the oath of 
allegiance. Not so the Scotchact. Any 
foreigner, of whatever retigion, from what- 
ever quarter of the world he might come, 
might, by the purchase of a certain quan- 
tity of Bank of Scotland stock become na- 
turalized. In the seven years war an act 
of parliament passed to naturalize aliens 
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who had served three years on board his 
majesty's ships, but a special proclama- 
tion from the king was necessary for that 
purpose. Even the statute of queen Anne 
required certain qualifications. Let the 
House look at the preamble of the statute 
by which that statute was repealed, and 
they would see the acknowledgment of 
the mistake into which the legislature 
found they had been betrayed by their li- 
berality. By the 7th of Anne, c. 5, it 
was enacted that all foreigners taking cer- 
tain oaths should be deemed natural born 
subjects, they consenting to receive the 
sacrament of the Protestant church. In 
so short a period as three years after, an- 
other act was passed repealing the act of 
the 7th of Anne, the preamble of which 
recited the mischiefs and inconveniencies 
of the latter. It was true that this re- 
pealing act was not retrospective, nor 
was it to operate immediately on the pass- 
ing of the bill. But why? Because the 
7th of Anne was an invitation to certain 

ersons to come to this country, who had 
immediately come in consequence, and 
taken the advantage of the act [Hear, 
hear !]. Did the gentlemen opposite 
mean to say, that any thing like this was 
the case in the present instance? ‘The 
Scotch act was absolutely found out for 
the purpose of making that use of it which 
had been made. From the period of pass- 
ing the first alien bill in 1793, down to this 
present 1818, he would ask those gentle- 
men if they ever heard of this Scotch act? 
Nobody would state that it was ever 
thought of until recently. It was almost 
obsolete. There was nothing, therefore, 
in the present case similar to that cited by 
the hon. and learned gentleman in the 
reign of queen Anne. Why should the 
petition be referred toa committee? The 
facts which were stated in it were not 
controverted. What would the commit- 
tee have to inquire into? To the ap- 
pointment of such a committee he should 
therefore object. As to the merit of the 
clause, that was a different question, on 
which he had formed his opinion, but with 
which opinion he would forbear troubling 
the House at that time, reserving himself 
for the time when that question should be 
distinctly before them. 

Mr. W. Smith apprehended, that the 
great argument against the injustice of 
the clause rested on its ex post facto na- 
ture, There was no doubt that the peti- 
tioners had acquired the privilege held 


out to them by the act. That er 
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empowered them to import goods into 
this country at a lower duty than in their 
prior character of aliens. To deprive 
them of this right appeared on the face of 
it to be a gross violation of justice, and 
an equally gross cession of the privileges 
of that House in mofey matters. Such 
an act could be justified only by rieces- 
sity, and a committee was the place to in- 
quire into the extent of that necessity. 
If it could be proved that the forty-nine 
persons in question were the greatest 
traitors in the world, and that the rights 
they had gained were calculated to pro- 
duce inconvenience so serious, that it 
would be better to violate the privileges 
of that House, and the dictates of com- 
mon justice, than to allow them to retain 
those rights, let it be so; but the commit- 
tee was the only place in which the inquiry 
could be carried on. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not perceive that the introduction of the 
clause by the House of Lords was any in- 
fringement of the privileges of the House 
of Commons, with reference to mone 
matters. He wished the hon. and tiered 
gentleman would point out what were the 
alien duties which, in his opinion, gave to 
the clause that character. 

Sir S.,Romilly replied, that the right 
hon. gentleman had imposed a singular 
task on him, and one which he had not 
the means of executing—to point out the 
particular duties he alluded to. It was 
notorious that it was a great object with 
foreign merchants in this country to ob- 
tain exemption from those duties. Would 
the right hon. gentleman pledge himself 
that there were no alien duties in exis- 
tence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
would not take upon himself positively to 
assert that there might not be alien duties. 
What he had said was, that he was not 
aware of the existence of any. 

Mr. F. Douglas wished to make one 
observation. It appeared, between his 
hon. and learned friend and the right hon. 
gentleman, to be perfectly uncertain whe- 
ther there were alien duties or not. In 
this uncertainty how could the Pfouse 
conclude against the motion for inquiry ? 

Sir A. Piggott observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman would not undertake to 
affirm that such things as alien duties ex- 
isted. There were some hon. gentlemen 
near him oa A. Piggott) who were per - 
fectly ready to state that they did. Were 
a public purpose only at issue, this point 
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ought to be ascertained by inquiry ; how 
much more so when the rights of indivi- 
. duals were about to be operated upon! 
Were there no alien duties in the city of 
London? Would the attorney-general 
deny that there were ? Wouldthehon. and 
learned gentleman deny also that if an 
alien purchased land. he could not hold 
it? If a natural born subject purchased 
land it was his own. If an alien pur- 
chased land he was only a trustee for the 
king, and might be dispossessed at an 
time. Now, when the situation of indivi- 
duals was thus changing, and their pro- 
perty was subjecting to forfeiture, was it 
the House of Commons in which it was 
stated that this violation of right should 
be allowed without inquiry, and that by 
the same deed those privileges should be 
abandoned, of which they had hitherto 
been tenacious even to pedantry—which 
they had watched and guarded with a vi- 
gilance proportionate to their sense of 
their value? In addition to the instances 
uoted by his hon. and learned friend of 
the jealousy evinced by the House of 
Commons of any interference on the part 
of the other House of Parliament with 
money matters, he would mention a case 
which occurred in 1807, when an act 
passed by the House of Lords merely to 
relieve an Irish Catholic officer from the 
penalties of the Test act, which attached 
to him in this country, although they did 
not attach to him in Ireland, was rejected 
by the House of Commons as an encroach- 
ment on their privileges. Were there no 
other objections than these, it would ap- 
pear to him astonishing that the House 
could entertain the clause sent down to 
them. But what was the bill? He knew 
not. He had never before seen a bill 
purporting to repeal an act of parliament, 
in which the act which it was intended to 
repeal had not been stated. He would ask 
the hon. gentlemen opposite, whether in 
the whole of their parliamentary experi- 
ence they had ever heard of such a thing? 
such had never been the case even when 
the original object of a bill was the re- 
peal of an act; but the extraordinary pro- 
vision under the consideration of the 
House, was attached to a bill which ex- 
isted for 25 years, without the occurrence 
of any inconvenience from the want of 
that provision. The other branch of the 
legislature, however, was in such a hurry, 
that it could no longer tolerate the act or 
acts (for it knew not which) in question. 
It was so intolerant of that, of the nature 
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of which it was ignorant, that it could not 
ass the bill without adding to it this ce- 
clause. And what was this 
clause? Did any man know what it was ? 
It stated, that any man naturalized, or 
who might claim to be naturalized (two 
very different propositions), since the 
28th of April last, should be subject to 
such and such disabilities. And why 
since the 28th of April last? He knew 
not. Why not since the 27th, or since 
the 2st, or since the Ist? What right 
had he, sitting there in utter ignorance of 
any ground for the proceeding, to consent 
to deprive any persons of property, to 
which they had as good a claim as he had 
to his own? What right had he to visit 
another with a law destructive of his in- 
terest, while he did not fail to take care of 
his own? The attorney-general had cited 
several Alien acts. He had alluded par- 
ticularly to one passed in the reign of 
queen Anne, and repealed three years af- 
terwards. But though repealed in three 
ears, it had been enjoyed for three years. 
t had been enjoyed until the legislature 
thought fit on adequate grounds to re- 
peal it. In the acts respecting aliens 
settling in our colonies, the legislature 
acted with due deliberation. As to the 
number of persons concerned, of what 
importance was it to tell him that there 
were only forty-nine? Were there but 
one, his rights ought to be sacredly res- 
pected. The law about to be abrogated, 
had existed so long without inconveni- 
ence—The constitution had not been en- 
dangered, no conspiracy had been proved 
against these individuals. Why, then, 
were they to be deprived of their rights ? 
He utterly denied the assertion of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, that the right stood 
on the Scotch act of parliament. Five 
acts of the English parliament had given 
to the subscribers to the Bank of Scot- 
land, as that bank increased in capital, all 
the privileges to which the subscribers to 
the Bank, when it was originally insti- 
tuted, with a capital of 100,000/., were 
entitled. If it were only for this clause, he 
should object most decidedly to this act ; 
but he objected to it altogether. The 
House will however remember, that they 
had the power in their own hands of rejecting 
the clause: it was, as it seemed to him, 
an interference with the privileges of that 
House in money matters, and therefore 
he must protest against it, and propose 
to the House to reject this amendment. 
Mr. Canning said, he did not intend 
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to follow the hon. and Jearned gentleman | and remission of duties. 


through the whole of his speech. It ap- 
peared to him that, in the latter part of 
it, he had stated a proposition which, if 
true, would entirely scttle the question at 
issue. If the clause which the other 
Ilouse had introduced into the bill would 
expose those persons to higher penalties 
than were intended, then it would affect 
the privileges of this House. He had re- 
cently taken a part in a debate in which 
he had endeavoured to justify the proceed- 
ings of the other House, but he would 
never lose sight of the privileges of the 
House of which he had the honour to be 
amember. He should, therefore, now 
appeal to the chair; and if the speaker 
should declare, that there were privileges 
of that House with which the other House 
ought not to interfere, but which had been 
interfered with on the present occasion, 
he should concur in opinion that this 
House ought not to agree to the clause, 
He wished, therefore, before the debate 
proceeded any farther, to hear the opi- 
nion of the Chair. 

The Speaker said, that being so called 
on, he felt himself bound to state the light 
in which he viewed this question. It was 
an important rule of that House, not only 
not to permit any interference of the 
other House either in imposing duties or 
taxes, or in enacting of penalties or for- 


feitures, but also not to permit the med- | 


dling in any other way than the correction 
of literal errors, with the bills on these 
subjects, sent up to them from this House. 
As far as he could collect, there were 
certain duties attached to aliens in this 
country, as traders, and a forfeiture by 
the existing law, in case aliens should ac- 
quire any real property in this country. 
On becoming subjects of this country they 
were entitled to exemption from those du- 
ties on alien traders, and a remission of 
the penalty in the way of forfeiture. It 
appeared, then, that the amendments of 
the other House might in this way be con- 
sidered as interfering with what was the 
peculiar privilege of that House. But 
there was one point which excited a doubt 
in his mind, and that was, that having 
stated that aliens, on becoming subjects, 
were entitled to relief from certain duties, 
as well as to relief from the imposition of 
a penalty or forfeiture on the acquisition 
of property, the natural course of natura- 
lization bills was their originating in the 
House of Lords; and so far they might be 
considered as giving a relief from penalty, 
( VOL, XXXVIII. ) 
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At the same 
time he did not state this as sufficient to 
counterbalance the arguments urged on 
the other side. He had to say, that, but 
for this difficulty of naturalization bills 
originating in the House of Lords, it ap- 
peared to him, that the amendment of this 
bill regarded subjects which fell within the 
description of those which the House con- 
sidered as belonging peculiarly to them- 
selves. 

Mr. Wynn considered that the circum- 
stanceof naturalization bills originating in 
the House of Lords did not affect the deci- 
sion of the present question. A naturaliza- 
tion bill enabled a person toacquire property 
in this country, but by the present clause 
persons who had acquired property under 
the existing law in this country, would 
be deprived of that property. It seemed 
clear, that the clause was of such a na- 
ture as fell within the description of an 
interference with the privileges of the 
House. 

Lorg Castlereagh said, that on consider- 
ing the opinion which had been _pro- 
nounced by the chair, and the informa- 
tion given by the hon. member who spoke 
last, he felt there was but one course for 
him to pursue, namely, not to press the 
amendments introduced into the bill by 
the Lords [Hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Brougham said, that nothing could 
be more gratifying to the House, than to 
hear the noble lord state so candidly his 
sentiments on this subject. 

Sir J. Mackintosh wished to suggest to 
his right hon. friend to withdraw his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Tierney then withdrew his motion, 
and lord Castlereagh moved that the Lords 
Amendments to the Alien bill be taken 
into consideration. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that the Lords had 
introduced a clause into this bill, which, 
it appeared to him, the House would 
feel themselves bound to reject. He be- 
lieved that, in all cases where the House 
of Lords had introduced a clause into a 
money bill, it had been the practice of 
that House to throw out the bill. He had 
paid some attention to this point in the 
course of the morning, and had found se- 
veral cases to this effect. He quoted three 
precedents. The first, of a clause added 
to a corn bill, the second, extending the 
penalties provided in a game bill, and the 
third directing the repairs of a gaol to be 
carried on in the usual way. 

Mr. observed, that when a 

(4.N) 
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was introduced into this House, which 
was in any respect a money bill, then if 
the Lords made any amendment, the Com- 
mons rejected the bill altogether. But it 
was doubtful to him, whether the Lords 
had not power to make an amendment in 
a bill which had passed that House, and 
which was not strictly a money bill. It 
would be for the House to determine whe- 
ther the bill now before them came within 
the description of a money bill. 

Mr. Bathurst saw no occasion to throw 
out the bill altogether; it would be enough 
to getyid of theamendment which involved 
penalties and forfeitures. 

Mr. Brougham said, that as there seem- 
ed to be some difficulty in this matter, as 
far as regarded the privileges of the House, 
and the property of individuals, and dif- 
ferent opinions had been given, they 
should not proceed too hastily. There 
could be no inconvenience in deferring the 
subject till to-morrow, and in the mean 
time a committee might be appointed to 
search for precedents. ° 

Lord Castlereagh said, there appeared 
to be no serious doubt as to the clause 
being an inroad on their privileges, and 
postponement might lead to the supposi- 
tion that doubt did exist. When the bill 
was sent up to the Lords, it was nota 
moncy bill; the Lords had added a clause 
to it, imposing penalties on the subject ; 
the Commons dissented from the clause, 
but that furnished no reason for destroying 
the whole bill. The objectionable part 
might be removed by a conference. 

Sir J. Mackintosh conceived that they 
were bound to adhere to the established 
Jaw and usage of parliament. But were 
there no precedents directly applicable 
to the present case, he should, on the 
ground of general reason, think there 
were stronger grounds for rejecting the 
present bill than one which came within 
the description of a money bill. It ap- 
peared to Nias that this was a much more 
dangerous encroachment on their privi- 
leges. If a design really were entertained 
by the other House to infringe on their 
privileges, what would be the course they 
would pursue? Why, surely, by the inser- 
tion of grants of money in a place where 
it would not be suspected, 

The Speaker said, that nothing was 
better established than the distinction be- 
tween money bills, and bills with money 
clauses. In the former, any the slightest 
amendment by the Lords, excepting the 
correction of an error in the printing, was 
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fatal; but it was not so in the latter, un- 
less the amendment was made in the mo- 
ney clauses. If such a bill did come down, 
with the clauses amended, the course was 
to reject the amendment, but not the bill 
sent up. He begged leave to call the at- 
tention of the House to one case among 
the other’ that bore on the present. A 
militia bill was sent up to the other House 
in 1813, containing, among other amend. 
ments, the insertion of an entire clause, 
which was on the second reading here re- 
jected. A conference was held—the rea- 
son of rejection was clear, namely, that 
the Commons could not agree to an alter- 
ation in a money bill; but in the explana- 
tion, at the conference, the clause was 
said to be inadmissible—first, as being 
unnecessary —and the managers added, 
the Commons decline offering any other 
reasons at present. He apprehended such 
was the usual course. 

The Lord’s Amendments were then 
disagreed to nem. con. and, on the motion 
of lord Castlereagh, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up Reasons. The said 
Reasons were afterwards reported and 
agreed to; and Mr. Bathurst was directed 
to desire 1 Conference with the Lords. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, June 6. 


The Marquis of Lans- 
downe reported that the managers of the 
Lords had attended the managers of the 
Commons, and that lord Binning, on the 

art of the managers of the Commons, 
ot delivered to them the Alien bill, and 
had stated at the same time, that the 
Commons disagreed to an amendment 
made by their lordships to that bill. The 
Commons declined giving any reason for 
that disagreement, except that they con- 
sidered their lordships amendment was 
inexpedient. Upon this report being read, 
the earl of Liverpool moved, that “ This 
House do not insist upon its amendment.” 

Earl Grey expressed his surprise at the 
manner in which the report had been re- 
ceived. The bill in question had been 
sent down from that House to the Com- 
mons, with a clause which had been intro- 
duced, with an express allegation that it 
was indispensable to give the bill effect, 
and their lordships were called upon, so 
important was the clause considered, to 
dispense with their usual forms in order 
that it might be passed with the greater 
celerity. Notwithstanding this proceed- 
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ing, however, now that the Commons had 
thought poe to reject the clause, they 
were called upon, without any explana- 
tion, to subscribe to a resolution which 
militated entirely against their former 
opinions. For his own part, he thought 
the bill was much improved by the omis- 
sion of this clause; for he could not help 
coming te the conclusion, that it was not 
only impolitic, but unjust. He thought, 
in fact, that every thing which went to 
render the bill inefficient would be pro- 
ductive of public advantage. But when 
he recollected that a majority of that 
House had agreed to the bill in its amend- 
ed form, he considered that the preserva- 
tion of their dignity, as a branch of the 
legislature, demanded some other course 
than that which had been taken. -The 
House of Commons had not condescended 
to give any reason for the rejection of 
their amendment, and yet they were call- 
ed upon, without explanation, to abandon 
that, without which it had been strongly 
urged the bill would be totally ineffective. 
The noble earl then proceeded to com- 
ment upon the impropriety of coming to 
this determination in the absence of those | 
who had supported the amendment, and | 
who, to maintain their own consistency, | 
ought at least to have an opportunity of | 
explaining the grounds upon which they | 
might be inclined to accede to this new | 
proposition. With these feelings, and with | 
a view that the House should take the 
subject deliberately into their considera- | 
tion, he would move as an amendment, 
* That the farther consideration of this 
report be deferred to Monday next, and 
that the Lords be summoned.” 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he was 
not prepared to retract one word of the 
opinion he had given upon the importance 
of this clause. Both in point of policy 
and justice, he considered it necessary to 
the protection of the natural rights of | 
British subjects. For if it were possible 
by a trick, such as this clause was meant 
to guard against, to enable a foreigner to 
obtain all the rights of a natural-born sub- | 
ect, there would be an end of all their 
abours for a century past for the mainte- 
nance of those rights. There might be 
different respecting the policy to 
be adopted in the admission of foreigners 


to the rights of natural-boyn subjects : 
some might be for excluding them alto- 
gether; others for admitting them under 
regulations more or less rigid; a third | 
opinion might be that they should be ad- | 
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mitted without any limitation. He was 
not now going to discuss which of these 
opinions was the most proper for a coun- 
try to adopt; for whatever course might 
be thought preferable with respect to 
aliens, all would agree that the legislation 
respecting them ought to be consistent, 
and that one law ought not to be allowed 
to counteract all the legislative regulations 
adopted on the subject of naturalization, 
so long as it was thought fit that these 
regulations should be continued. Indeed, 
when the clause was discussed by their 
lordships, no one objected to it as a pro- 
spective measure; it was only its retro- 
spective operation that had caused a dif- 
ference of opinion. He could scarcely 
believe any individual existed who would 
say that a law should be suffered to re- 
main in force, by which any foreigner, 
however rancorously disposed towards 
this country, might at the expense of 80/. 
obtain all the rights of a natural-born sub- 
ject, without taking the oath of allegiance, 
or submitting to any of the regulations 
which the legislature thought proper to 
adopt in passing naturalization bills. This 
extraordinary act was not known until 
April last. He would ask their lordships 
whether any of them supposed the exist- 
ence of a measure by which a foreigner 
who had purchased stock to the extent of 
80/. one day, might sell it the next to 
another, and naturalize him also, and thus 


-make the rapid process of naturalization 


go on without limitation? He was too 
well convinced of the loyalty and patriot- 
ism of the other House of parliament to 
suppose that they would not apply a re- 
medy to such a state of things. ‘The rea- 
son assigned at the conference, that the 


‘Commons considered the amendment in 


the bill inexpedient, warranted the suppo- 
sition he had made. This expression of 


their sentiments supported the opinion, 


that they would have no objection to ac- 
complish the same object in another way. 
He had no doubt that the objection of 


the Commons did not apply to the clause 


substantially, but to its introduction into 


_ this particular bill. He therefore thought 


that a distinct measure, having the same 
object, would be approved both by their 
lordships and elsewhere. On that ground 


| he had recommended to their lordships 


not to insist upon their amendments. 
Lord Holland, were it not for the state 
of humiliation in which the House was 
placed, would have been disposed to con- 
sider the whole proceedings relative te 
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the clause in question, rather as a subject 
for mirth and pleasantry, than for serious 
consideration. The whole tendency of 
the noble earl’s argument was to prove 
that their lordships would have acted 
most preposterously had they not adopted 
this clause, and that the Commons have 
done wrong in refusing to agree to it, 
and yet he concluded with — that 
it should now be rejected. The words 
“‘ not expedient,”’ itappeared, had damped 
his courage, and he affected to believe 
that the Commons, whio he inferred had 
acted very absurdly, would, notwithstand- 
ing, adopt what their lordships were de- 
sired to reject. After boasting that he 
himself had retracted no opinion, he had 
the singular modesty to ask their lord- 
ships to retract all theirs. He said, 
“You must now alter the opinions you 
have solemnly given on the subject, be- 
cause the Commons, who have just given 
a proof of their disapprobation of your 
opinions, will be sure to take them up as 
soon as you yourselves reject them.” 
This was a strange sort of reasoning, and 
full of deep humiliation; but it was in the 
criminality more than in the inconsis- 
tency of the proceeding, that the humi- 
liation was to be found. A gross viola- 
tion of the rights of property was con- 
tained in the clause which the Commons 
had rejected. The noble earl had more 
than once spoken of the trick and device 
by which, he asserted, certain aliens had 
attempted, since April last, under the 
Scotch act of to procure 
their naturalization; but they had only 
availed themselves of an existing law; 
whereas the noble earl, in contradiction 
to all the principles of law and justice, 
proposed to deprive them of their pro- 
perty and rights. But let not their lord- 
ships “ lay the flattering unction to their 
soul,” that this was merely an act of the 
Scotch parliament. It was no such thing, 
though, as an act of the Scotch parlia- 
ment recognized by the Union, it was the 
law of the United Kingdom. It origi- 
ginated with the Scots parliament, but it 
was re-enacted by the British parliament 
in the year 1774. The noble earl called 
upon any person to say, whether he knew 
of the existence of this act before the 
month of April last? Why should the 
noble earl ask that question, or why sup- 
pose that the act was unknown? Because 
the noble earl himself was in ignorance 
of it, was it to be unknown to every other 
person ? But if it were true that nobody 
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knew any thing of the act, that would be 
a reason, not for adopting the noble earl’s 
motion, but for entering into an inquir 

on that point, previously to a full consi- 
deration of the whole subject. Fortu- 
nately, violence and injustice generally 
defeated their own purpose, and in this 
case ministers had most completely de- 
feated themselves. He wished not to be 
understood as accusing their lordships of 
either violence or injustice, but the whole 
transaction was of such a nature, that it 
unavoidably excited in his mind the con- 
solatory feeling he had expressed. It 
was said, that the clause could not be 
looked upon as tending to an infraction of 
the rights of property; that the law being 
long unknown and dormant, the repeal of 
it could produce no injury to individuals. 
This, however, was all gratuitous as- 
sumption. It had never been proved that 
the law was unknown; but, admitting 
this assertion to be true, that was not a 
sufficient reason for the clause their lord- 
ships had been induced to adopt. Igno- 
rance of the law did not protect unfor- 
tunate men for breaking it, and he did not 
understand why legislators, who did not 
know the law which it was their duty to 
know, should make their ignorance an 
excuse for depriving other men of their 
rights. The aliens who had purchased 
shares in the Bank of Scotland, held that 
property by the same title that their lord- 
ships held their estates, namely, the 
sanction of law. The measure which the 
noble earl had supported rendered fo- 
reigners mere trustees at the will of the 
Crown, and liable to the forfeiture of any 
land they may have become possessed of. 
When the noble earl was formerly urging 
their lordships to adopt the clause, he 
declared he was quite impatient under the 
existence of a law, the effect of which 
was, if acted upon, to give the rights of 
free-born subjects to any foreigners, 
without being compelled to take an oath 
of allegiance, or without an obligation to 
perform any of the duties of a subject. 
He was before anxious for its repeal, not 
only prospectively, but retrospectively ; 
and nothing would satisfy him short of 
the disfranchisement of all the indivi- 
duals who had obtained legal rights under 
the Scotch act, since the 28th of April. 
Now, however, he was more moderate, 
he was content to mix a little water with 
his wine. ‘The retrospective part of the 
clause, which he now spoke of as a little 
matter by-the-by, was to be omitted. 
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In fact, the only consistent part of the | 
noble earl’s conduct was, his precipitation 
and impatience. He had been all impa- 
tience to get the clause passed, and he 
was now in an equal hurry to get it re- 
jected. If, however, their lordships must 
stand in a white sheet on this occasion, 
he thought it becoming that they should 
go through the work of repentance with 
due deliberation and solemnity, and would 
therefore support his noble friend’s motion, 
for the farther consideration of the subject 
on Monday. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
upon a former occasion he admitted that 
the facility afforded to foreigners by this 
act of the Scotch parliament should not 
be allowed to exist. He was still of the 
same opinion ; but he ever thought that, 
in justice, the repeal of it should be 
ae not retrospective. It would 

e a great injustice, to deprive foreigners 
of the advantages they enjoyed under an 
act passed for many years, recognized by 
the British parliament, and under which 
they had acquired property. Foreigners 
became possessed of rights under this 
act, in the same way as all other rights 
were obtained—by law. It was attempted 
to justify the repeal of this act, upon the 
ground that it had fallen into disuse, and 
was quite unknown. But such was not 
the case. The existence of the law was 
well known, and though persons not im- 
mediately interested in it might not have 
been aware of its existence, it was fami- 
liar to many. ‘The best mode, in his opi- 
nion, would be, to adjourn the considera- 
tion of this question to a farther period. 
By that means they would give time for 
the introduction of a new bill, which 
might be carried regularly through all the 
stages in both Houses. What had oc- 
curred on this occasion was an addition 
to the many proofs that the privileges of 
the two Houses tended greatly to public 
utility, though their exercise might occa- 
sionally be attended with some incon- 
venience. 

_ The Earl of Harrowby saw no injustice 
in the measure which had been adopted 
by the House. A law allowing such 
facilities to foreigners as the Scotch act 
of parliament did, should not be allowed 
to exist. It was nothing more than a 
private act, passed more than 1290 years 
ago for a local object. It was now 
brought under their lordships notice for a 
particular purpose, after having for a 
Jong time remained forgotten, and almost 
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completcly unknown. He did not blame 
those who made the discovery of the act 
upon which the objection to their lord- 
ships amendments was founded; but the 
conduct of the noble lord opposite was 
most singular; for, after resisting the 
clause proposed, he now objected to 
their lordships rescinding it. With regard 
to what had been said on the subject of 
the act of 1794, he was persuaded that 
when that act passed, the tendency of the 
act of the Scotch parliament must have 
escaped observation. . 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that a 
noble earl had defied any person to say, 
that he knew this to be the law of the 
land in April last. He could assure that 
noble earl that he was well aware of the 
existence of such a law. A noble friend 
of his, knew that he had stated to him 
many months back that such was the law. 
There was not a single director of the 
Bank of Scotland, or an eminent lawyer 
connected with that Bank, who was not 
aware of it. It was not a mere dormant 
act, or one merely emanating from the 
parliament of Scotland. It was recog- 
nized and confirmed by various acts of 
the British parliament. It was so recog- 
nized in the 14th, the 28th, and 34th of 
the king. It was said to be a private 
act; it was no such thing. It had been 
long acted upon. Many foreigners had 
purchased property upon the faith of it, 
and it would be most unjust to deprive 
them retrospectively of its benefits. It 
was as public as any act upon the statute 
book, but like many others in which per- 
sons were not immediately interested, it 
had not been adverted to. He was well 
aware that a law of the kind existed, but 
he did not consider himself called upon to 
communicate the circumstance, and he 
was not sorry that he had given an oppor- 
tunity for proposing the amendment, 
which was rejected by the other House. 

The House then divided upon earl 
Grey’s amendment, Contents, 21: 
contents, 32. The original motion was 
then carried. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, June 6. 

ALIEN Briy.] On the return of the 
committee appointed to manage the con- 
ference with the Lords, lord Binning, on 
the part of the managers, stated, that the 
managers on the part of the Lords had 
received the reasons assigned by the Com- 
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mons for rejecting their lordships amend- 
ment to the Alien bill. | 

Mr. Canning rose to call the attention 
of the House to the circumstance of a 
misrepresentation, which he might say was 
unprecedented since he had had the ho- 
nour of a seat in parliament. This misre- 
presentation occurred in a statement pur- 
porting to be an account of what took 

lace in the House last night, in that part 
of the debate on the consideration of the 
Lords amendments to the Alien bill, 
where, after an hon. and learned gentle- 
man had objected to those amendments, 
as affecting the privileges of the House, 
he (Mr. Canning) appealed to the Chair 
for an opinion on the question. In a 
newspaper of this morning there was not 
only a report of what then occurred, but 
a comment of a nature which, as it affect- 
ed a particular member, or the privileges 
of the House in general, was most offen- 
sive, far exceeded the usual latitude 
allowed in such cases, and could never be 
tolerated. It would be in the recollection 
of the House, that when this point of form 
arose, he, after making a few observations, 
put a question to the Chair, saying, he 
was willing to rest the issue on its de- 
cision; and it was in the description of 
the tone and manner in which it was said 
to have delivered his sentiments on that 
occasion, and made this appeal, that he 
thought the House implicated, and he, in- 
dividually, had reason to complain. In 
the report itself there was no unfairness 
or misrepresentation. It stated the sub- 
stance of what he said, and gave the view 
that he took as correctly as such reports 
were generally given; but nothing could 
be more unfair than the comment which 
followed, and which described him as 
treating the objection of the hon. and 
learned gentleman as absurd, and confi- 
dently and triumphantly appealing to the 
Chair for a confirmation of his opinion, 
and in expectation of a different answer 
from that which he received. The words 
to which he alluded, and of which he 
complained were these :—* It will be re- 
collected that a clause was introduced into 
it by the Lords, invalidating the effect of a 
Jaw, derived originally from Scotland, 
whereby it was first enacted, that the pur- 
chasers of stock in the bank of that coun- 
try should be deemed naturalized; and 
afterwards, by the act of Union, the natu- 
ralized subjects of one country were in 
future to be admitted to equal rights in 
the other. This law, we say, was, by an 
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express clause in the Alien bill, to be set 
aside: but it was last night discovered and 
argued in the Commons, that such a 
clause, having rejation to money concerns 
—to the money concerns of the subject— 
could only originate in that House. A 
debate ensued, in which Mr. Canning 
treated the idea then first started, as ab- 
surd; triumphantly and confidently de- 
claring, that he should be content to put 
the question to the Speaker, and to be 
decided by him (being, as he is, the con- 
stitutional watchman of the Commons’ 
rights), whether the present was a money 
transaction at all, within the purview of 
that law which makes it necessary to ori- 
ginate all such in the Commons. There 
is such a thing as “ reckoning without 
your host ;” and here it appears that Mr. 
Canning did so reckon ; for the Speaker, 
thus appealed to, declared his opinion 
that the clause in question was of such a 
nature as to render its origination in the 
Lords irregular and illegal.” Now, Sir, 
(said Mr. Canning) what passed on the 
occasion alluded to, passed in a House as 
full as at present, and 1 can confidently 
put it to your recollection, and to that 
of the members who then attended, whe- 
ther the manner in which I stated m 

sentiments, the expressions which I used, 
and the tone in which I made the appeal, 
were not the very reverse of those here 
described: and whether any man who 
heard me could, without doing it falsely, 
perversely, and malignantly convey to the 
public the representation which I have 
read. I can not only rest the matter on 
the impression of the House, but I can 
appeal to you whether, from previous 
communication on the point at issue, I 
had not good reason, at the time when I 
put the question, for believing what was 
your opinion; and whether so far from 
entertaining a confident hope of eliciting 
from the Chair'an answer contrary to what 
was given, I had not a perfect anticipa- 
tion of what that answer would be. It is 
not my intention to found any proceeding 
upon this subject. I think it enough to 
have pointed out the misrepresentation, in 
order to induce greater caution in future. 
I am of opinion, that great good must and 
does result from the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of this House; but it is not too 
much to require in those who communi- 
cate them to the public, a respect for 
truth, and an attention to correctness ; 
and it is not to be tolerated, that they 
should impute motives or represent con- 
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duct without the least shadow of fact for 
their statements. 

The Speaker said, that though he could 
not, without great delicacy touch on any 
thing in which he was personally con- 
cerned, he owed it tothe House and to the 
right hon. gentleman on this appeal, to 
confirm every thing which he had stated. 
When a question arose about the forms of 
the House, on which, from his situation, 
he might be supposed to deliver his opi- 
nion, he thought it due from him to com- 
municate his impressions either to the 
House, or to any individual member of 
either side who might make the appeal to 
him. He had accordingly, on being 
asked by the right hon. gentleman his 
opinion, mentioned it to him previously to 
its being stated to the House; and he 
would have done so to any other member; 
convinced that by concealing his im- 
pressions on matters of form from any 
member, he should be doing what was 
neither consistent with courtesy, or right 
[ Hear, hear !]. 

A member asked the name of the news- 
paper alluded to. 

r. Canning said, “ The Times.” 

Mr. Brougham concurred in the state- 
ment, that nothing could be more distant 
from atrue representation of what had 
occurred than the comment which had 
been read. He had a perfect recollection 
of the circumstances, and could say, that 
the tone in which the right hon. gentleman 
delivered his sentiments was incorrectly 
stated. He was glad to hear from the 
right hon. gentleman, a liberal admission 
of the benefit to be derived from free dis- 
cussion and the unrestrained publication 
of what occurred in the House, but com- 
ments of the sort alluded to, when inaccu- 
rate, were very much to be reprobated. He 
himself had reason to be dissatisfied with si- 
milar comments on what he had said, though 
he always felt reluctant to complain. On 
a late occasion, he was said to have made 
an attack on a great law officer, and then 
to have retracted it; whereas it would be 
in the recollection of the House, that what 
were called the attack and the retracta- 
tion referred to different things, and that 
neither the one nor the other existed; he, 
speaking of the court in the one case, and 
of the character of the individual at the 
head of it in the other. 

Here the conversation ended. 

Mr. Tierney said, the House had now 
been for some minutes without any busi- 
ness before it. He wished to know from 
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the noble lord, whether any measure was 
to be brought forward to-day, which re- 
quired so full an attendance, or whether 
they had been convened on a Saturday 
only to have the pleasure of sitting to 
look at each other. If the noble lord had 
any measure to propose, he would per- 
haps state the nature of it now, that the 
House might be prepared for it when- 
ever it was brought forward. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it appeared to 
his majesty’s government that it was not 
fit the law should remain in the state in 
which it was now, with respect to thecon- 
tinuing the privilege of naturalization on 
the smallest purchase of stock in the bank 
of Scotland ; heshould therefore, on Mon- 
day next, introduce a bill on this subject ; 
it would be a short bill, to suspend the 
operation of the Scotch act in favour of 
aliens purchasing such stock till the next 
session. The bill would have no retro- 
spective provisions, and he did not think 
it would lead to much discussion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 8. 


EpucATION OF THE Poor CommMiItT- 
TEE.] Mr. Brougham brought up a Re- 
port from the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the Abuses of Charitable Insti- 
tutions for the Education of the Poor. 
On moving that it be printed he was desi- 
rous to offer a few observations respect- 
ing a circumstance which had very re- 
cently come to the knowledge of the 
committee, and which, had it not so re- 
cently been communicated to them as to 
render it impractible to do so, he should 
certainly have mentioned in the statement 
which he had on a former occasion made 
to the House, as one of the strongest cases 
that could be adduced in support of the 
necessity of strict investigation. This cir- 
cumstance was, the abuse of a charitable 
fund in the county of Huntingdon. The 
House would hear with surprise, that the 
whole of that which gave the patronage of 
a borough in the county he had mention- 
ed which returned two members, and 
which had never been disputed, was the 
gross and wilful abuse of a great charita- 
ble estate, intended strictly for the educa- 
tion of the poor. Land had been be- 
queathed in the reign of Edw. 2nd for the 
purpose of a school, which was then 
of the estimated value of 35/. It con- 


sisted of 145 acres, in the neighbourhood 
of a large and populous town. This land 
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had risen greatly in value, both from its 
position and from its fertility. Its pre 
sent rent however was only 160/. al- 
though its valne according to the low- 
lowest estimate, was within a trifle of 
900/. a year. Who were the lessors of 
this estate ? The mayor and twelve alder- 
men of the borough, Who were the trus- 
tees of the estate ? The mayor and twelve 
aldermen of the borough. Who were the 
lessees,who derived the benefit of possessing 
the land at a rent so diminished ? Certain 
inhabitants of the town to whose property 
the land was contiguous, and whose sup- 
port it was desirable to secure. Who were 
they? The mayor and twelve aldermen 
of the borough. Those gentlemen were 
the lessors, the trustees, and the lessees of 
this estate, all in one. They let these 
lands to themselves, at such rents as were 
convenient, andaccommodated themselves 
in every possible manner out of this, 
which was the property of the poor. In 
this borough the right of voting was in the 
burgesses. The burgesses were chosen by 
the mayor and aldermen. Now, under 
whatever circumstances a burgess might be 
chosen, when he became a burgess he 
remained so. “ Once a burgess, always a 
_ burgess.” It could not be expected, 
_ therefore, that these voters would always 
vote the right way, unless there were 
_ means for keeping them in order. Those 
means were simple. It was necessary for 
_ the convenience of these voters, that they 
should be in possession of some of the 
lands he had alluded to, and the mayor 
and aldermen gaveto each of them such a 
portion as was deemed expedient. 
course there was never such a thing as a 
contested election in that borough. 
question was put to the individuals con- 
cerned, “ have you ever that which is not 
considered very agreeable, either in the 
House of Commons, or among those who 
are candidates for that Ilouse—an oppo- 
sition ?? The answer was, ‘“* Never; ours 
is what is called a maiden borough.” And 
this for the most obvious reason—that 
those burgesses who did not vote for the 
_ candidates set up by the mayor and alder- 
men, would be deprived of the possession 
of the land held by them. “ But,” it might 
be asked, “ does all this pass without no- 
tice or control?” It was marvellous that 
this, the worst and grossest of all the cases 
of robbing the poor which had come to 
the knowledge of the committee, was ex- 
empted from the control of the commis- 
sion appointed by the bill, in consequence 
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of that most fatal clause that had been in- 
troduced, exempting from the visit of that 
commission charities for the inspection of 
which a special visitor was appointed. (It 
really looked as if the present case had 
been sent to the committee to fill up the 
vacuities which might be supposed to ex- 
ist in their former statement.) And who | 
were the visitors in this instance? The 
mayor and twelve aldermen of the bo- 
rough! The lessors, the trustees, and the 
lessees! The men who in all their various 
capacities, abused, defrauded, and robbed 
the poor! If, after this statement, any 
man pretended to doubt that the bill for 
remedying these abuses, if not entirely nul- 
lified, had been grievously spoiled and 
crippled by the ill fated alterations which 
it had undergone, and if any man pretend- 
edto doubt that that House ought not to 
rest and slumber until a bill was brought 
in early in the next session, to supply the 
deficiences which those alterations had 
occasioned, he could not conjecture by 
what motive such a man could possibly be 
influenced, unless by an abstract love of 
doubt. 

The Report was ordered to be printed. 


ALieNs AND Denizens Biti.] Lord 
Castlereagh observed, that the louse had 
that evening received a message from the 
House of Lords, stating that their lord- 
ships did not insist on the amendments 
made by them in the Alien bill. Under 
these circumstances, he felt himself under 
the necessity of calling the attention of 
the House to the existing law, which, he 
was confident they would unanimously 
agree with him, ought not to be left in its 
present state. With respect to the clause 
which had been added to the bill by the 
Lords, the objections to it were not 
founded on any hostility to the general 
scope of the measure, but on its being an 
invasion of the privileges of the House of 
Commons, and on its containing a provi- 
sion of a retrospective nature, which it 
was not now intended to introduce. He 
really could not anticipate any opposition 
to the bill, for which he was about to 
move. For whatever difference of opinion 
might exist with respect to any particular 
branch of the question, no person would 
maintain that it was desirable to allow 
foreigners to obtain all the privileges of 
naturalization, merely by the purchase of 
the stock of a banking company. The 
House must be aware that whatever dis- 
position might exist to receive foreigners 
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on the most enlarged and liberal terms, 
and whatever anxiety there might be to 

ush that principle to its farthest extent, 
it never could have been in the contem- 
plation of the legislature, that all foreign- 
ers without distinction should have the 
power of obtaining naturalization by such 
means. In truth, the law on this subject 
was so guarded, that parliament had im- 
posed a restraint on itself. As the law 
now stood, no bill to naturalize an alien 
could be proposed without a clause deny- 
ing the alien the power of sitting and 
voting in parliament. In order, therefore, 
to give an alien the full rights enjoyed by 
a natural-born subject, parliament must 
specially repeal that regulation. It never 
could be supposed, that it was the inten- 
tion of the legislature to give a trading 
company a power so paramount to that 
possessed by parliament. The Crown 
could not grant a military commission to 
an alien, without the special sanction of 
pusenens in a positive law. But here, 

y a clause in an ancient Scotch act, the 
Crown might employ as many foreigners 
in the army, as had acquired a portion of 
the stock of the bank of Scoiland, by 
means independent of the control of par- 
liament, or of the benk of Scotiand itself 
—for the Bank had no jurisdiction, they 
could not say whom they would admit, or 
whom they would exclude as proprietors. 
By obtaining the smallest portion possible 
of the stock, without taking any oath, or 
performing any public service, those aliens 
became entitled to all the privileges of 
natural-born subjects; and might have 
military commissions granted to them by 
the Crown. Under the existing law, there- 
fore, the Crown might employ foreigners 
in its military service to any extent. With- 
out any farther statement, he was per- 
suaded he might assume, that it would be 
the universal opinion of the House, that 
that was not a state of the law which 
should be allowed to exist any longer in 
this country. It would certainly have 
been his duty to propose a permanent ar- 
rangement of this dangerous and anoma- 
lous state of the law, if the session had 
not been so near a close, and if the sub- 
ject had not been one which required a 
good deal of consideration. It appeared, 
that, besides the privileges conferred on 
the alien purchasers of the Bank of Scot- 
land stock, there were some corporations 
‘in the United Kingdom, which had the 
faculty not of absolutely naturalizing 
foreigners who became members of them, 
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but of making them denizens, without the 
consent of the Crown. It never could 
have been intended by the legislature, for 
a small sum thus paid by aliens, to these 
corporations, to incorporate them into the 
constitution without regard to their num- 
ber or qualifications. He apprehended, 
therefore, that it would be necessary for 
parliament to take the subject up at an 
early period of the next session, to look 
deliberately through the whole frame of 
the laws respecting it, and to adopt mea- 
sures which should prevent such high 
privileges from being obtained by means 
wholly incommensurate to them. With 
respect to the suggestion thrown out, that 
the bill ought to contain a specification of 
the particular acts against which it was 
directed; if it were a permanent act, that 
would be very fitting; but, as the object 
was merely to keep the question in the 
view of parliament, and to prevent gross 
abuses, until there was leisure for more 
deliberate legislation; and, as there was 
reason to believe, that there existed in 
other corporations powers of a similar, 
though of a less degree, it was not desir- 
able to place the legislature in the unne- 
cessary embarrassment of being obliged 
to point out all the laws connected with 
the subject. It would be most prudent to 
provide generally at present against the 
evil, and to reserve the recitation of par- 
ticular acts for the permanent measure. 
Another doubt had been thrown in the 
way of passing the bill through all its 
stages with the least practicable delay, 
which was, that, as it touched the rights 
of a corporation, they would not have suf- 
ficient notice of the measure. No notice, 
however, appeared to him to be so satis- 
factory as passing a short bill. For, even 
if the House proceeded to legislate on the 
subject in the ordinary course, passing the 
various stages from day to day, the Bank 
of Scotland, as well as the other corporate 
bodies who were affected by it, would 
probably, on the spur of the moment, not 
be aware of what it might be immediately 
necessary for them to offer in opposition 
to it. ‘The House, too, would, he was 
sure, feel the impossibility of giving a no- 
tice of such an extent as to admit an op- 
oe for the greatest possible politi- 
cal mischief. He, therefore, apprehended 
that the most satisfactory course would 
be, to suspend the law for a. short and 
limited period, and then every thing that 
the parties interested might have to sub- 
mit oo might be considered 
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more fairly than if we were now to legis- 
late upon it. On these grounds he trusted 
that the House would consent to pass the 
bill through all its stages on that day. 
There were a number of piccedeuts for 
such a procceding where the case was 
clear. He had omitted to mention, that 
the Bank of Scotland had written a letter 
to the governor of the bank of England, 
to call its attention to the very great num- 
ber of foreigners who, since the introduc- 
tion of the Alien bill into parliament, had 
proceeded to acquire stock in the bank of 
Scotland. ‘The noble lord concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill “ to 
prevent aliens, for a time to be limited, 
from becoming naturalized, or from being 
made, or becoming denizens, except in 
certain cases.” 

Sir James Mackintosh rose by no means 
to oppose the motion. The sting of the 
clause on which it was founded was the 
retrospective part of it, that most out- 
rageous, that most violent attack on jus- 
tice, public faith, and private property. 
Such was his opinion when it first came 
under his consideration, and subsequent 
deliberation had only confirmed it. As 
that most objectionable and abominable 
part of the measure had been withdrawn, 
he was ready to acknowledge that it was 
necessary to do something on the subject. 
He was by no means disposed to say, that 
the mode of naturalizing aliens in question 
was the most convenient and reasonable. 
On the contrary, he would frankly declare, 
that he thought it very inconvenient and 
unreasonable. He had no objection, 
therefore, to consent to any well consi- 
dered measure for the removal of that 
which involved so much absurdity. But 
although he had no objection to a delibe- 
rate measure, he should be very scrupulous 
in adopting any hasty step, especially 
after what had been developed within the 
last fourteen days. What a series of 
discoveries had been made by the minis- 
ters of the Crown during those fourteen 
days! Before the Alien bill passed the 
House of Commons, they were not aware 
ofthe existence of the Scotch act. That 
was the first discovery. When the bill 
came from the House of Lords they were 
not aware that the clause which had been 
added to it was a money clause. That 
was the second discovery. They had 
since ascertained that there were other 
corporate bodies in the United Kingdom, 
a share of whose stock gave to aliens the 
whole or a part of the privileges which 
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they derived from becoming possessed of 
a share of the stock of the Bank of Scot- 
Jand. That was the third discovery. 
The inference was, that the House ought 
to be very cautious in adopting any mea- 
sure recommendedto them by a government 
which was compelled to plead guilty to a 
series of gross blunders and mistakes—a 
government which had been so discredita- 
bly negligent in informing itself with re- 
spect to an important proposition that it 
had submitted to parliament. If parlia- 
ment had blindly confided in the repre- 
sentations of his majesty’s ministers, it 
would have been betrayed into the adop- 
tion of a measure which it was agreed on 
all hands would not have effected its pur- 
peses, and which he should have consi- 
dered as the greatest blot that had ever 
defaced the Statute book. But he would 
tell the noble lord and his friends, that 
they had still farther discoveries to make. 
if ever there was an instance of discredit- 
uble negligence on the part of a govern- 
ment, informing itself with respect to any 
proposition to be submitted to parliament, 
the fact that he was about to mention 
would prove that the present was one. It 
was argued in the other House by the 
highest legal authorities, and the argu- 
ment was repeated in the House of Com- 
mons, that the purchase of Bank of Scot- 
land stock by an alien, abrogated the pro- 
vision of the act of Settlement, which 
prohibited an alien from sitting and voting 
inthe House of Commons. The ministers 
and law-officers of the Crown represented 
this asa great motive for adopting the 
clause brought from the House of Lords. 
Strange to tell! all their arguments were 
in the face of a clause in a statute not 
obscure or superannuated—astatute passed 
the year after the Union for the purpose 
of completing it—he meant the statute of 
the 6th of Anne, chap. 7, section 30; In 
which were the following words :—“ Be 
it further enacted, that every person dis- 
abled from being elected and sitting and 
voting in the Parliament of England, shall 
be also disabled in the Parliament of Great 
Britain.” Thus the disabilities created in 
England by the act of Settlement, were 
by this statute extended to the inhabitants 
of Scotland; making it impossible that 
an alien, however he might have obtained 
his naturalization, could sit and vote in 
parliament. The noble lord opposite 
ought to have known of this statutes - He 
did not mean to say, that it was incumbent 
on the noble lord himself to have found 
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out; but it. ought to have been supplied 
tohim. He did not believe that the no- 
ble lord could wish to pass the proposed 
bill in the extremely general and vague 
terms in which it was then before the 
House, and he trusted the noble lord 
would have no objection to insert the 
pames of the corporate bodies which it 
affected, not in the preamble but in the 
enactments of the bill, which it was of the 
highest importance to do. If the noble 
lord disliked naming those bodies, at least 
let them be designated by description; 
and let not the words of the bill remain so 
loose as to lead to the conclusion that the 
noble lord was so uninformed of the state 
of the law, that he was afraid he should 
not describe all the cases which it was de- 
sirable to comprehend in the bill, and 
therefore described none of them. He 


should certainly move in the committee 
an amendment, to remove from the sta- | 
tute the disgrace which this circumstance | 
at present attached to it. 

The Attorney General remarked, that | 
considerable doubts existed in the minds | 
of many persons as to the operation of the 
statute of the 6th of Anne, in preventing | 
aliens who had been naturalized by the 
purchase of Bank of Scotland stock from | 
sitting and voting in parliament. ‘The | 
hon. and learned gentleman had adduced | 
the want of reference on the part of his 
majesty’s ministers and their legal advisers 
to the Scotch act of 1695, as a reproach. 
if it was a reproach, it was a reproach 
which they shared with four different par- 
liaments, which had passed acts for giving | 
further effect to that Scotch act. The | 
14th, the 23rd, the 32nd, the $4th, and 
the 44th of Geo. 3rd were all confirma- 
tory of that act, and were all contrary to 
the standing law of the country, which 
provided that no act should be brought in 
for the naturalization of aliens, without a 
clause prescribed by the act of the Ist of 
George Ist, that such aliens should not 
have seats or votes in the House of Com- 
mons. Either the framers of the acts to 
which he alluded were ignorant of the pe- 
culiar operation of the Scotch act, or 
they ought to have introduced in their 
acts the clause which he had described. | 
The fact was, however, that it was only 
very lately that this provision in the old 
Scotch statute had been discovered. With 
respect to the provisions of the bill, he 
would not anticipate any discussion upon 
them. He would, however, just beg 


léave to observe, that the acquisition of 
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the privilege of denizenship by aliens, was 
not confined to the purchase of the stock 
of certain corporate bodies. Certain acts 
of the parliament of Ireland gave rights 
almost as extensive as those given by the 
Scotch act. They gave aliens the right 
of going and purchasing the freedom of 
companies in certain corporations; such 
as that of Dublin, that of Drogheda and 
others. These aliens, therefore, became 
denizens by their own voluntary act, 
without the consent of the Crown, by 
paying a small sum to one of those corpo- 
rate bodies. This was one of the cases 
contemplated in the bill. The question 
for the House to determine was, as there 
was no time in the present session for 
looking through the various acts of par- 
liament for that which might or might not 
be discovered, whether it would not be 
wise to pass a law suspending the opera- 
tion of these rights for a limited time, and 
to leave it for a future parliament to con- 
sider if they should be abrogated, altered, 
or how otherwise dealt with. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he bad decidedly 
reprobated the clause introduced into the 
Alien bill by the House of Lords. The 
proposed measure, he was happy to say, 
had his entire concurrence. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had also objected to 
the clause not only because it was an en- 
croachment on the privileges of the House 
of Commons, but also because it was a 
measure of confiscation repugnant to every 
principle of law and justice. To the pre- 
sent proposition he had no objection 
whatever. It was perfectly proper, if such 
powers existed as those to which it re- 
ferred, that they should be suspended until 
the legislature could at leisure consider 
them. The clause which had been ad- 
verted to in the act cf Settlement, was 
there inserted, in consequence of the 
jealousy entertained by parliament of the 
bberality with which king Williamrewarded 
the foreigners who were attached to his 
person and interests. They feared that 
this liberality might be carried to an ex- 
tent dangerous to the constitution. Two 
acts had since been passed, by which all 
foreign Protestants were allowed to be 
naturalized in this country, on the single 
condition of taking the oath of allegiance ; 
and there was an act of the Irish parlia- 
ment, by which the same privilege was 
conferred with the licence of the lord lieu- 
tenant. 

Sir W. Burroughs considered the pre- 
sent proposition as most expedient. 
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Mr. Brougham expressed his approba- 
tion of the bill, as all retrospect was aban- 
doned in it. He had, however, to propose 
one proposition which was necessary to 
make the measure bord fide prospective ; 
and that was, instead of enacting that the 
provisions of the bill should become ope- 
rative, “immediately after the passing of 
the act,” to specify a particular day—say 
Thursday or Friday. It should be recol- 
lected that the place where the purchases 
of stock were to be made was 400 miles 
from this metropolis. Suppose on Wed- 
nesday morningnext an alienin Edinburgh, 
who could not by possibility have heard 
what were the provisions of the present 
bill, purchased Bank of Scotland stock, 
became in consequence naturalized, and 
bought an estate—the consequence of 
enacting that the operation of this bill 
should commence immediately after the 
passing of the act, would be, that although 
the bill did not profess to be retrospective 
but only prospective, such an alien would 
incur the forfeiture of his land. © Under 
those circumstances he should have no 
objection to the suspension of the stand- 
ing orders, and to allowing the bill to pass 
through all its stages on that day. ‘Lhe 
standing orders were a great protection 
to the subject, and ought not to be waved 
on slight grounds. But the peculiar na- 
ture of the present emergency induced 
him to consent to their suspension. 

General Mitchell said, he had been in 
the city that day, and had heard orders 
given within the last two hours by aliens 
at the Bank of England, for the purchase 
of stock in the Bank of Scotland, no doubt 
with a view of defeating the present bill. 

The bill was brought in, and read a first 
time. On the motion for the second read- 
ing, 

= Castlereagh said, he apprehended 
all parties would allow that parliament 
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ment every person who made purchases of 
Bank of Scotland stock, made such pur- 
chases with a full knowledge that the Je- 
gislature would not consent to their being 
attended with the advantages given by the 
Scots act. If parliament were to adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, a great number of most ob- 
noxious individuals, who ought not to be 
allowed the privilege of British subjects, 
would, in the interval, obtain the object 
they had in view, and be placed beyond 
the reach of parliament. An hon. and 
gallant general had just stated, of his per- 
sonal knowledge, that several purchases 
had lately been ordered by foreigners, 
with a view to defeat the object which 
parliament had in view by legislating on 
the subject. He would ask the House, if 
they meant this measure to have any ef- 
fect? If they did so, by agreeing to the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, they would be completely nape | 
it from having any effect. The period, 
after which no orders for purchase could 
be considered as bond fide, ought at least 
to be carried back to the notice which he 
gave on Saturday. But he would even 
contend, that the proposing the clause in 
the Lords was a complete notice to all 
parties who wished to purchase Bank of 
Scotland stock, that if they did so, they 
did it at their peril. He contended, there- 
fore, that sufficient notice had been given 
to all parties concerned. 

Mr. Brougham begged leave to protest 
against the noble lord’s doctrine of notices. 
Said the noble lord, ‘ Did I not give no- 
tice in my place on Saturday ???—Why, 
whatif he did so? What is his notice 
more than mine, or more than the notice 
of any other member in the House? This 
was giving that retrospective effect to the 


' measure, which it had been understood 


was under the necessity of adopting some | 


measure, with a view to put a stop to the 
effect which resulted from depositing 
money in the Bank of Scotland. Now 
though it might be proper that persons 
making bond fide purchases under the ex- 
isting law, should not be deprived of the 
rights which such purchases gave them, 
yet from the moment that from parlia- 
ment’s deliberating on the subject, it ap- 
peared that the provision of the Scots 
act would defeat all the ends of the Alien 
bill, and that it was impossible to suppose 
parliament would allow the operation of 
that bill to be so defeated—from that mo- 


by all was not to be given to it. It was 
truc, indeed, that the retrospective ope- 
ration did not extend to a whole month, 
as formerly, but only to 48 hours ; but the 
one was as dangerous in principle as the 
other. But the noble lord had laid it 
down as a principle, that from the moment 
the attention of parliament was called to 
a subject, from that moment the rights of 
individuals might be affected by the acts 
of the legislature. In this short hand way, 


suspending the standing orders of the 
House, letting a bill pass through all its 
stages in one day, and allowing it to have 
a retrospective effect from the moment 
the attention of the House was first called 
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to the subject, there was no security for 
property. This measure was neither more 
nor Jess than a violation of the act of 
Union. By the 18th article of that act, 
it was provided that no alteration of the 
public rights of Scotland should take 

lace, except the alteration was for the 
heneét of the whole realm, and that the 
private rights of individuals should not be 
altered, except for the benefit of those in- 
dividuals. Surely, after such a provision, 
if the rights of individuals were to be taken 
away, they ought, at least, to be taken 
away by a prospective operation. Now, 
with respect to the present measure, he 
would suppose the act to take effect from 
to-morrow. Suppese a person 
to have been dispatched in quest of stock 
of the Bank of Scotland. On Wednesday 
morning he would be able to arrive at 
Edinburgh, and might make purchases. 
In doing so he would be acting bond fide ; 
for he had no right to consider the bill to 
be brought in retrospective. Having seen 
a retrospective clause rejected, the infe- 
rence must have been, that the new act 
would be prospective ; and purchasers had 
therefore no reason to think that their 
purchases would be brought within the | 
operation of the act; and that the stock 
purchased on Wednesday, on the supposi- 
tion that the act would not be retrospec- 
tive, would not entitle them to all the ad- 
vantages of the existing law. That stock 
would not only become of a different va- 
lue; but if any landed estates were pur- 
chased on the faith of the existing law, 
these estates would be forfeited to the 
Crown. 


Mr. Canning agreed with the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that up to the period 
of the notice given by his noble friend, 
purchases might be made bond fide, and 
that if such purchases were to be af- | 
fected by the bill, the operation of it | 
would be retrospective. After the aban- | 
donment of the clause of the Lords, and | 
in the interval between such abandonment 
and the notice given by his noble friend, 
persons might take advantage of the Scotch 
act, under the notion that ministers fad 
abandoned ali intention of suspending its 
operation, and that their purchases would 
be safe. But he could not agree with him, 
that the clause of the Lords was given up 
on Friday night, because its effect was re- 
trospective. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman must have singularly mistaken all 
that took place in the House that night, 
if he thought that this was the cause of its 
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rejection. The amendments of the Lords 
were rejected solely on the ground of in- 
terfering with the privileges of the House. 
That amendment which the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman had proposed was not at all 
necessary to the abolition of the retrospec- 
tive effect of the measure. It was not con- 
tended by his noble friend that a notice ofa 
motion should be considered as binding on 
the subjects of this country ; but when the 
object of that motion was one respecting 
which there was and could be no difference 
of opinion—no person could conceive that 
the measure which such notice 
was given would not be adopted by the 
House. All persons possessed of a sem- 
blance of prudence, must have known, 
that after this notice no purchases could 
be made with the least prospect of enjoy- 
ing the advantages conferred by the Scots 
act. With respeet to private rights, the 
hon. an learned gentleman had gone too 
far. In proportion as the privileges of a 
British subject were valuable, they ought 
not to be communicated in the manner 
they would be under this absurd law. 
Well, then, they were legislating for a 
a public object, and to do so with ef- 
ect they ought to do so as expeditiously 
as possible. What were the arguments 
used by the opponents of the abolition in 
all the debates on the Slave trade? He 
knew no afgument on which so much 
stress was laid as this, that to affect pri- 
vate rights would be a stain on the legis- 
lation of the country—rights secured by 
a series of laws for more than a century. 
What was the argument of the abolitionists 
in answer to this? That in passing a law 
for a great national object they should not 
be deterred by the circumstance of its af- 
fecting the interests of individuals, but let 
the individuals aggrieved come forward 
with a claim for indemnification. Well, 
then, let the individuals who might con- 
sider themselves to have suffered from the 
present measure, come forward next ses- 
sion and state the case to the House, and 
after hearing their statement parliament 
would determine whether any compensa- 
tion should be made to them for the in- 
jury done them in carrying into effect a 
great national object. 

Lord J’olkestone said, that the conduct 
of ministers exhibited on this occasion 
the same inconsistency which had marked 
it throughout the whole of the last and 
present sessions. They now said it was 
necessary to the security of the country 
that this measure should pass in an unpre- 
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cedented manner. One of them had 
lately argued, in a very elaborate manner, 
that it was necessary it should have a re- 
trospective effect. How could the House 
and the country confide in those who ar- 
gued, three days ago, that it was neces- 
sary for the measure to have a retros- 
pective effect, when they saw them come 
down now and propose it without that 
which was said to be essential to it ? 

General Thornton said, he hoped if pur- 
chases of Bank of Scotland stock gave fo- 
reigners a right to sit in that House, that 
ministers would make the measure so far 
retrospective as to deprive them of that 
right. 

The bill was then read a second time, 
committed, the report received, and the 
bill read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 9. 


AND Denizens Lord 
Sidmouth moved the first reading of the 
bill “ to prevent aliens, for a time to be 
limited, from becoming naturalized, or 
being made or becoming denizens, ex- 
cept in certain cases.” The noble lord 
stated, that the object of the bill was, to 
prevent any alien, under the Scots act of 
1695 for establishing the Bank of Scotland, 
or under acts relative to other corpora- 
tions, from becoming denizens in virtue 
of such acts previously to the 25th of 
March next. The bill would merely sus- 
pend the operation of these statutes, and 
afford an opportunity next session for the 
due euilcatiin of any proposition for 
the repeal of the Scots act of 1695, and 
other acts of a similar nature. In order 
that the bill might pass through the sub- 
sequent stages, he should move the sus- 
pension of the standing orders. 

Lord Holland thought the noble lord 
strained the precedents for suspending the 
standing orders too far when he applied 
them to the present measure. ‘Though 
he did not mean to oppose the measure it- 
self, he could not help remarking on the 
extraordinary conduct of ministers res- 
pectingit. ‘They had declared themselves 
totally ignorant of an important law, and 
had. presumed that every individual had 
been equally ignorant. But if they show- 


ed ignorance at the outset, they mani- 
fested still more in the progress of the 
measure. They began to apprehend that 
there were possibly other acts besides that 
which had at first alarmed them, which it 
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would be necessary for them to suspend. 
These laws, however, they could not point 
out, but, without specifying them, it was 
propowet, contrary to every principle of 
egislation and justice, that they also 
should be taken away. Another instance 
of their ignorance was, the assertion, that 
under the Scotch act of parliament, any 
alien who purchased stock would thereby 
be sls to sit in parliament, contrary 
to the act by which foreigners were ex- 
cluded. This was far from being the fact ; 
for by the 6th of Queen Anne, cap. 7, it 
was provided, that every person disabled 
from sitting in the parliament of Ire- 
land was also rendered incapable of 
sitting in the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain. This he did not urge as an ar- 
gument against the bill, but to show 
their lordships how cautious they ought 
to be in alopting legislative proceedings, 
on the recommendation of ministers, who 
proved themselves so completely ignorant 
of every thing connected with the subject 
on which they proposed to legislate. 
What had occurred on this occasion re- 
minded him of the advice once given him 
by an eminent person, a relative of his, 
whose memory he regarded with affection 
and veneration ; that person had observed, 
equally wisely and truly, that “ when 
politically in the dark, the best thing that 
could be done was to stand still.” Con- 
trary to this prudent maxim, it was the 
practice of ministers, whenever they were 
in the dark, to run straight forward, not 
caring against what they might run their 
heads, or whom they might overturn. It 
was difficult to say what might be the 
consequences of this blindly adopted mea- 
sure. It might be a question whether it 
would not take away the rights of English 
children born between this and the 25th 
of March, who would otherwise be watural 
born subjects, and whether it did not take 
away the rights of the descendants of the 
princess Sophia of Hanover. He did not 
say it had those effects, and he thought 
it had not; but still there was much doubt 
and obscurity on the face of the measure,” 
and if time were allowed many errors in 
framing it might be corrected. The fla- 

rant injustice of the retrospective clause 
in the former bill was what he had most ob- 
jected to. That objection he was glad to 
find was now in a great measure removed, 
though even as the bill now stood, it ap- 

eared to cast “ a longing lingering look 
behind” towards the old injustice. He 
could not see that persons who purchased 
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stock for the express purpose of naturali- 
zation, under a law authorizing that ob- 
ject, were less entitled to the rights so 
acquired, than those who had purchased 
it without that view, and found themselves 
accidentally naturalized. He, therefore, 
did not approve of the clause which fixed 
the commencement of the operation of the 
bill now, rather than at three or four days 
after it had passed. There was another 
objection which might be urged against 
this bill; but so little time was allowed 
for considering its bearing, that he could 
not venture to speak positively on the ef- 
fect of any of its provisions. It might be 
a mere misapprehension in him, but he 
conceived it probable, from the preamble of 
the bill, that it might trench on some of 
the prerogatives of the Crown with respect 
to aliens. But no part of the prerogative, 
their lordships knew, could be taken 
away without a recommendation from the 
Crown. It would, however, complete 
the climax of ignorance on the part of 
ministers, if after proving themselves igno- 
rant of the Scots act of 1695, of ,the 
practice of parliament relative to amend- 
ments of several Irish and English acts, 
they should finally manifest their igno- 
rance of the prerogatives of the Crown. 
He, in general, disapproved the course of 
proceedings which had been adopted, but 
as the retrospective clause was removed 
from the bill he should not object to its 
passing. 

The standing orders were suspended, 
the bill read a second time, and the mo- 
tion for committing it negatived. It was 
then read a third time. On the question 
that it do pass, 

Earl Grey said, he could not permit 
proceedings fraught with such dangerous 
consequences to take place, without enter- 
ing his protest against its being made a 
precedent. Ministers, he was aware, had 
placed themselves in a situation of diffi- 
culty. He alluded to the general belief 
of thespeedy dissolution of parliament. He 
was aware that, at such a time, dela 
might be attended with much inconveni- 
ence, asthe country was making prepara- 
tions for the new elections ¢ but, notwith- 
standing that inconvenience, he should 
have been disposed rather to meet it than 
to run the risk of establishing any prece- 
dent of this kind. The standing orders 
ought only to be suspended on questions 
of great public importance, and not 
merely for the sake of expedition. The 
principle on which they were to be sus- 
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pended was, that the measure was of such 
urgency that delay would be attended 
with injury to the public interest. Now 
this could not be said to be the case with 
respect to the present bill: for no danger 
to the public could arise, whether it was 
passed this day, or a week hence. It 
could not be said to be a measure of such 
necessity as to require so extraordinary a 
departure from the usual course of their 
lordships proceedings. Ministers had 
acted most improperly on this occasion, 
in not proposing the measure to parlia- 
ment at the time when it might have re- 
ceived full consideration; and nothing 
could be more disgraceful than the igno- 
rance they had displayed throughout the 
whole proceeding. They had now reach- 
ed the last stage of the bill, when the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack 
had only to put the question that it do 
pass, and yet those who had propused the 
measure had not, and could not explain 
what acts of the legislature it repealed, 
and what right of the subject it took 
away. When the former bill was before 
the House, the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack had proposed to word the 
clause so as to do away all modes of na- 
turalization, except by act of parliament. 
He had objected to this; and the noble 
and learned lord did him the honour 
to allow the full weight of his objec- 
tion. He would now ask the noble lords, 
whether they knew the extent and bearing 
of their own measure? Was there ever 
an instance in that House of a measure of 
such importance being brought forward, 
of the extent and bearing of which the 
ministers who proposed it appeared to be 
ignorant, or at least would not explain? 
He remembered on the occasion of a bill 
being brought some years ago from the 
other House of parliament, the object of 
which bill had his concurrence, as it was 
to relieve persons who differed from the 
doctrine of the Church of England from 
certain severe penalties, that the learned 
lord on the woolsack, and another learned 
lord, objected to its repealing all penalties 
under acts of parliament which were not 
specified. Now this was precisely the 
objection which he made to the present 
bill. It was for the House to determine 
whether they would now establish a pre- 
cedent for thus rashly repealing acts of 
parliament. The fights of foreign seamen 
serving in the navy, of foreign Protestants 
settled in the colonies, and of foreign 
Protestants serving in troops in the colo- 
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nies, were, according to the bill, saved ; 
but were these the only rights that might 
be affected? There were several acis of 

arliament inviting foreigners to settle in 
reland, with a view to the political inter- 
ests of that country. Were their lord- 
ships certain that these acts could be re- 
pealed without a breach of faith? It was 
provided in some of these acts that they 
should take effect under the licence of the 
lord-lieutenant, but these acts. were not 
saved by any exception in this bill. It 
was a serious consideration, that the per- 
sons whose rights were suspended, might, 
before the 25th of March, be sent out of 
the country on the information of some of 
those miscreants whom ministers encou- 
raged and associated with, and be thus 
placed in a situation never to be able to 

rosecute their rights. This was a case 
in which the wholesome rules framed for 
the security of the rights of individuals 
and the public interest had been set aside: 
and therefore he could not permit the 
bill to pass without expressing his disap- 
probation of the rashness with which it 
was framed, and protesting against the 
course by which it was passed becoming 
a precedent. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, there were 
numerous instances in which the standing 
orders had been suspended merely for the 
sake of expedition, without any reference 
to the importance of the measure. ‘The 
standing orders, however, could not be 
suspended without a day’s previous no- 
tice, and in this their lordships had a suf- 
ficient security against surprise. When 
it was agreed that the orders should not 
be suspended without a day’s notice, their 
lordships expressed an opinion that they 
might be suspended at any time, without 
reference to the importance of the mea- 
sure. But he was not disposed to rest 
the question on this ground only. Inde- 
pendently of any expectation of a dissolu- 
tion of parliament, if it could have been 
calculated that the House might sit a 
month on this bill, it would, in that case, 
have been necessary either to suspend the 
standing orders, and pass the bill with 
the same rapidity as now, or to give it a 
retrospective effect. If it should have 
been neglected to do one or other of these 
things, there would soon have been no 
alien in the country to be affected by the 
bill. They would all have been natu- 
ralized under the act relative to the 
Scotch Bank. He therefore maintained, 


if there ever was a case of necessity, 
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though he did not agree that necessity 
must always be made out in order to war- 
rant the suspension of the standing orders, 
this was one. As to the objection that 
the acts affected by the bill were not spe- 
cified, that would be very worthy of con- 
sideration, if there were time for inquiry. 
It was, however, agreed on all hands that 
the mode of naturalization taken away by 
the bill ought not to exist, and yet it was 
not repealed, but only suspended. The 
noble lord had asked what rights the 
measure took away; in fact it afforded 
none. It only suspended for a time the 
capacity of acquiring rights. Their lord- 
ships would agree with him, that it was 
not fit persons should acquire the rights 
of naturalization, except in a regular 
and definite manner ; and to prevent the 
infringement of that principle was the 
sole ‘object of this measure. 

Earl Spencer protested against this un- 
justifiable measure. He complained of 
the manner inwhichit had been introduced 
by aclause tacked to the end of a bill, and 
hurried through the House without any 
previous discussion. When he saw allthe 
errors that had been committed through 
excessive haste, he thought it constituted 
a precedent that ought on no account to 
be established. 

Lord Holland, alluding to the plea of 
necessity that had been so strongly insist- 
| ed on by lord Liverpool, advised him to 
| bea little more chary,in the use of it, and 
| to reserve it, like Goliah’s sword, only to 
_be brought forward on urgent occasions. 
_ It was but three or four days ago that the 
noble earl had maintained with the utmost 
pertinacity, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety of England and the 
peace of Europe that the bill should have 
a retrospective effect. Since that period, 
however the noble earl had been able to 
lay his head on his pillow, without suffer- 
ing much from fear of the terrible effects 
that must follow if the retrospective ope- 
ration of the bill should be entirely done 
away. He therefore could put very little 
trust in the soundness or cogg | of any 
arguments that the noble earl might 
'adduce on the score of necessity. As to 
the argument that the noble earl had urged 
_from the immediate expectation of a dis- 
solution, he remembered that some years 
since a dissolution had been hurried to 
save the establishment from the danger of 
an.act that was impending; and yet that 
very act which was thought so dangerous 
in 1808, was passed, sub silentio, some 
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years afterwards. He thought, therefore, 
that the noble earl’s ideas of necessity 
might vary again in the course of four or 
five days, and that by that time he might 
feelno apprehension though 49, or 69 or 89 
aliens more should become naturalized b 
buying a share in the bank of Scotland. 
Upon the whole, he thought the present 
proceeding one that covered with shame 
the ministers of the country, both from 
their ignorance of the laws and their con- 
tempt of the rights of the nation. 
e Bill was then passed. 


PRoTEST AGAINST SUSPENDING THE 
Stanpinc Orpers.] The following 
Protest was entered on the Journals, 
against suspending the standing orders of 
the House, in order to pass the supplemen- 
tary Alien Bill through all its stages in 
one day. 


« Dissentient, 

« Because to suspend the standing or- 
ders of this House is at all times a pro- 
ceeding liable to grave objections, and 
only to be justified 7 some urgent neces- 
sity : but tosuspend them for the purposejof 
hurrying through all its stages, in one day 
a bill, which must have the effect of sus- 
pending various acts of parliament, which 

ave not been named, and which the 
House has not had an opportunity of con- 
sidering, seems to ustodefeat the purposes 
for which they were devised, andto set at 
nought the reasons upon which they are 
founded, 

(Signed) Grey. 

VassaL 
LAUDERDALE, 
SPENCER. 
Montrort. 
Ros.yn.” 
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Wednesday, June 10. 


Tue SPEAKER'S SPEECH TOTHE PRINCE 
REGENT ON PRESENTING THE Money 
Bitts.] This day his royal highness the 
Prince Regent came in the usual state to 
the House of Peers. His Royal Highness 
having taken his seat upon the throne, 
surrounded by his ministers, the Great 
Officers of his household, and other at- 
tendants, sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod, was or- 
dered by his Royal Highness to proceed 
to the House of Commons to command 

(VOL. XXXVIII.) 
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their attendance. Shortly afterwards the 
Speaker accompanied by a great number 
of members came to the bar. 

The Speaker delivered at the bar the 
following speech, 

‘¢ May it please your Royal Highness, 

“* We, his Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, attend your Royal Highness 
with our last bill of supply. 

“In obedience, Sir, to your Royal 
Highness’s recommendation, we have not 
failed to apply our anxious and continued 
attention to the state of the public income 
and expenditure,—and heavy, as unques- 
tionably the weight and pressure still re- 
main upon our finances, we have the sa- 
tisfaction to observe that the revenue in 
its most important branches, is gradually 
and progressively improving. 

“ Among the various duties, Sir, in 
which we have been engaged, there is 
none, perhaps, that could have devolv- 
ed upon us, more interesting in itself, 
interesting in itself, or more in union, we 
are persuaded, with the sincere and un- 
feigned sentiments of all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects, than the duty of adopt- 
ing the necessary measures for the fulfil- 
ment of those engagements, which your 
Royal Highness was graciously pleased to 
communicate to us, as having been con- 
cluded with the courts of Spain and Por- 
tugal on the subject of the Slave Trade. 

** Nor, Sir, have we been less attentive 
to another subject of great public import- 
ance earnestly recommended by your 
Royal Highness to our early and particu- 
lar consideration—the deficiency which 
has so long existed in the number of places 
of public worship belonging to the estab- 
lished Church. To the remedy of this de- 
ficiency, we have most readily afforded 
large and liberal assistance, well convinc- 
ed that the first and dearest interests of 
this country, its truest happiness, its sound- 
est prosperity, its surest independence, its 
proudest and most substantial national 
glory, are all involved and blended inti- 
mately and inseparably in the religious 
and moral habits of its people. 

“ The bill, Sir, which it is now my duty 
humbly to present to your Royal Highness 
isintituled—‘ An act for supplying certain 
‘monies therein mentioned tor the service 
‘of the year 1818'—to which with all 
humility, we pray his majesty’s Royal As- 
sent.” 

The royal assent was immediately given 
to and to several other bills. 
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Tue Prince Recent’s SPEECH AT 
THE CLOSE oF THE Session.] His 
royal highness the Prince Regent then 
delivered from the throne the following 
Speech :— 

‘“‘ My Lords and Gentlemen; 

* It is with deep regret that I am again 
under the necessity of announcing to you, 
that no alteration has occurred in the state 
of his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

“IT continue to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country, 
and of their desire to maintain the general 
tranquillity. 

“Tam fully sensible of the attention 
which you have paid to the many important 
objects which have been brought before 
you. 

*‘T derive peculiar satisfaction from the 
measure which you have adopted, in pur- 
suance of my recommendation, for aug- 
menting the number of places of public 
worship belonging to the Established 
Church ; and I confidently trust, that this 
measure will be productive of the most 
beneficial effects on the religion and moral 
habits of the people. 

*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘I thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted to me for the service of 
the present year ; and I highly approve of 
the steps you have taken with a view to 
the reduction of the unfunded debt. 

«Tam happy tobe able to inform you 
that the revenue is in a course of continued 
improvement. 

«« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

** On closing this session, I think it pro- 
per to inform you, that it is my intention 
forthwith to dissolve the present, and to 
give directions for calling a new parlia- 
ment. In making this communication, I 
cannot refrain from adverting to the 
important change which has occurred 
in the situation of this country, and of 
Europe, since I first met you in this place. 

“* At that period, the dominion of the 
common enemy had been so widely ex- 
tended over the continent, that resistance 
to his power was by many deemed to be 
hopeless; and in the extremities of Europe 
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alone was such resistance effectually main- 
tained. 

« By the unexampled exertions which 
you enabled me to make, in aid of coun- 
tries nobly contending for independence, 
and by the spirit which was kindled in so 
many nations, the Continent was at length 
delivered from the most galling and op- 
pressive tyranny under which it had ever 
laboured; and I had the happiness, by the 
blessing of Divine Providence, to termi- 
nate, in conjunction with his majesty’s 
allies, the most eventful and sanguinary 
contest in which Europe had for centuries 
been engaged, with unparalleled success 
and glory. 

“ The prosecution of such a contest for 
so many years, and more particularly the 
efforts which marked the close of it, have 
been followed within our own country, as 
well as throughout the rest of Europe, by 
considerable internal difficulties and dis- 
tress. But, deeply as I felt for the imme- 
diate pressure upon his majesty’s people, 
I nevertheless looked forward without dis- 
may, having always the fullest confidence 
in the solidity of the resources of the Bri- 
tish empire, and in the relief which might 
be expected from a continuance of peace, 
and from the patience, public spirit, and 
energy of the nation. 

‘These expectations have not been 
disappointed. 

«© The improvement in the internal cir- 
cumstances of the country is happil; ma- 
nifest, and promises to be steadily pro- 
gressive; and I feel a perfect assurance 
that the continued loyalty and exertions 
of all classes of his majesty’s subjects will 
confirm these growing indications of na- 
tional prosperity, by promoting obedience 
to the laws and attachment to the consti- 


tution, from which all our blessings have 


been derived.” 


Then the Lord Chancellor, having re- 
ceived directions from his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, said— 

« My Lords, and Gentlemen; 

« It is the will and pleasure of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, acting in the © 
name and on the behalf of his majesty, 
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that this parliament be now dissolved ; and 
this parliament is dissolved accordingly.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 10. 


Finance.] General Thornton, seeing 
the chancellor of the exchequer in his 
lace, was desirous of getting, for the be- 
nefit of the public, some information with 
regard to the 5 and 4 per cent annuities. 
He had understood the right hon. gentle- 
man to have said, in moving for leave to 
bring in a bill for establishing the new 37 
per cent annuities, that such a measure 
would, amongst other advautages, facili- 
tate the paying off the 5 and 4 per cents, 
but he was not aware that power was 
given by that or any former act of doing 
so during the recess. From the flourish- 
ing state of our finances, he did not think 
it unlikely the funds might rise so consi- 
derably before the next session of parlia- 
ment as to render it expedient to pay off 
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great means of doing so would be to as- 
certain, as far as it was practicable, the 
real facts of the case, he would move, 
‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to order that there be laid before 
this House a Copy of any Communication 
regarding the renewal of the Slave Trade 
onthe North West Coastof Africa.” 

Lord Castlereagh could assure his hon. 
friend, that every disposition was mani- 
fested by the French government to put 
an end to the traffic in slaves; but his 
hon. friend must be aware how difficult it 
was to cause a trade of that kind suddenly 
and entirely to cease in any colony, more 
especially when that colony had but re- 
cently passed into the possession of the 
power by which it was held. Although he 
was apprehensive that considerable mis- 
chief had taken place in the quarter alluded 
to, yetheby nomeans believed that it wasto 
the extent reported. With respect to his 


those annuities. In that case, it would 
be to be lamented if such a favourable op- 
portunity should be lost in consequence 
of no authority having been given by a 
legislative proceeding before parliament 
should separate. It was certainly of im- 
portance to the public to have a saving 
made amounting to between two and three 
millions annually, at the same time that 
faith to the public creditor would be 
strictly preserved. 

TheChancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
conceived that whenever such a measure 
should be adopted, faith to the public cre- 
ditor would require arrangements to be 
made, which must receive the sanction of 
the legislature, and therefore it could not 
be carried into execution until parliament 
should again meet. He did not think an 
act could with propriety have been passed 
in anticipation of the occurrence of a 
favourable opportunity of paying off the 
5 and 4 per cents. ; 


Stave Trape.] Mr. Wilberforce ob- 
served, that he had received information 
on which he could depend, that the slave 
trade was openly carrying on to a great 
extent in the French colonies on the North 
West coast of Africa, and that this inhu- 
man practice was accompanied by circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity, murders hav- 
ing been committed by wholesale in its pro- 
secution. As it was extremely desirable 


hon. friend’s motion, as the information 
| for which he wished was notin such a shape 
| as would allow of its production, and as 

his hon. friend had, by calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the subiect, effected 
in some measure the object which he had 
in view, he was desirous that his hon. 
friend would withdraw it. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Soon after two o'clock the usher of 
the Black Rod required the attendance 
of the House in the House of Lords. 
The Speaker and the members present 
accordingly attended. When the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons returned to 
their House after the dissolution, divested 
of their legislative character, Mr. Manners 
Sutton, the late Speaker, offered to read 
the Speech at the table, as is usual after a 
prorogation. Mr. Tierney objected to 
any such proceeding, as implying some 
approbation of this mode of dissolution, 
which he considered as an insult to par- 
liament. Mr. M. Sutton observed, that 
he had consulted Mr. Hatsell that morning 
on a case where there was no precedent, 
there having been no such dissolution since 
that of the Oxford parliament, in the reign 
of Charles 2nd. The difficulty did not de- 
pend on. the members present being no 
longer a House of Parliament. That cir- 
cumstance equally existed in the case of 
a _—— But the peculiar difficulty 
of this case consisted in his being no lon- 


to prevent the possibility of any effectual 


revival of this detestable traffic, and as one 


ger a Speaker. Lord Castlereagh said, 
that the gentlemen present might incur a 
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premunire, if they appeared to deliberate 
as a House of Commons. It was remark- 
ed, that there could be no harm in a con- 
versation between Mr. C. M. Sutton and 
his friends round the table. The Speech 
was not read, and the gentlemen sepa- 
rated. 


The following Proclamations were is- 
sued in the course of the afternoon: 


By his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Regent of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty. 

A 

For declaring the calling of a New Parliament. 
Georce P. R. 

Whereas we, acting in the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty, have thought fit, 
by and with the advice of bis majesty’s privy 
council, to dissolve, and have by such advice 
as aforesaid this day dissolved the parliament, 
begun aud holden at Westminster the twenty- 
fourth day of November, in the year one 


thousand eight hundred and twelve, in the | 


fifty-third year of his majesty’s reign, and from 
thence continued by several prorogations to 
the twenty-seventh day of January, in the 
year eighteen hundred and eighteen, and 
which on the said twenty-seventh day of 
January was holden and sat and continued 
sitting from thence until and upon this tenth 
day of June, when it was by us dissolved as 
aforesaid. And we being desirous and re- 
solved, as soon as may be, to meet his ma- 
jesty’s people, and to have their advice in 
parliament, do hereby make known to all his 
miajesty’s loving subjects our will and plea- 
sure to call a new parliament: and do hereby 
farther declare, in the name and on the be- 
half of his majesty, that, with the advice of 
his majesty’s privy council, we have this day 
given order that the chancellor of that part 
of the United Kingdom, called Great Britain, 
and the chancellor of Ireland, do respectively 
forthwith issue out writs, in due form and ac- 
cordiug to law, for calling a new parliament. 
And we do hereby also, in the name and on 
the behalf of his majesty, by this Proclama- 
tion under the great seal of the United King- 
dom, require writs forthwith to be issued ac- 
cordingly by the said chancellors respectively, 
for causing the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, who are to serve in the said 
parliament, to be retuned to and give their at- 
tendance in the said parliament; which writs 
are to be returnable on Tuesday, the 4th day of 
August next. 

Given at the Court at Carlton-house, the 
10th day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, and in the fifty- 
eighth year of his Majesty’s reign. 

God save the King. 


By his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Regent of the United Kingdom of Great 
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Britain and Ireland, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty. 


A Prociamation, 


In order to the Electing and summoning the 
sixteen Peers of Scotland. 


Grorce P. R. 

Whereas we have, acting in the name and 
on the behalf of his majesty, and by and with 
the advice of his majesty’s privy council, 
thought fit to declare our pleasure for sum- 
moning and holding a parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on Tuesday, the fourth day of August next 
ensuing the date hereof: in order therefore 
to the electing and summoning the sixteen 
peers of Scotland, who ate to sit in the House 
of Peers in the said parliament, we do, acting 
as aforesaid, by the advice of his majesty’s 
privy council, issue forth this Proclamation, 
Strictly charging and commanding all the 
peers of Scotland to assemble and meet at 
Holy Rood house, in Edinburgh, on Friday, 
the twenty-fourth day of July next ensuing, 
between the hours of twelve and two in the 
afternoon, to nominate and choose the six- 
teen peers to sit and vote in the House of 
Peers in the said ensuing parliament, by open 
election and plurality of voices of the peers 
that shall be then present, and of the proxies 
of such as shall be alsent (such proxies being 
peers, and producing a mandate in writing 
duly signed before witnesses, and both the 
constituent and proxy being qualified accord- 
ing to law): and the lord clerk register, or 
such two of the principal clerks of the session 
as shall be appointed by him to officiate in 
his name, are hereby respectively required to 
to attend such meeting, and to administer the 
oaths required by Jaw to be taken there by the 
said peers, and to take their votes; and im- 
mediately after such election made and duly 
examined, to certify the names of the sixteen 
peers so elected, and sign and attest the same 
in the presence of the said peers the electors, 
and return such certificate into the high 
Court of Chancery of Great Britain: and we 
do, by this Proclamation, strictly command 
and require the provost of Edinburgh, and all 
other the magistrates of the said city, to take 
especial care to preserve the peace thereof, 
during the time of the said election, and to 
prevent all manner of riots, tumults, dis- 
orders, and violence whatsover. And we 
strictly charge and command that this Pro- 
clamation be duly published at the Market 
Cross at Edinburgh, and in all the county 
towns of Scotland, twenty-five days at least 
before the time hereby appointed for the 
meeting of the said peers to proceed to such 
election. 

Witness George Prince of Wales, Regent 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, at Westminster, the tenth 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen, in the fifty-eighth ycar of 
his Majesty reign. ; 

God save the King. 
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LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed in the Sixth Session of the Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.—58 GEO. III. A. D. 1818. 


1. An Act to repeal an act made in the last 
session of parliament, intituled ‘ An act 
* to continue an act to empower his majesty 
‘to secure and detain such persons as his 

majesty shall suspect are conspiring against 
‘ his person and government.’ 

2. To suspend, until the end of the present 
session of parliament, the operation of an 
act made in thé last session of parliament, 
to provide for the more deliberate investi- 
gation of presentments to be made by grand 
juries for roads and public works in Ire- 
land, and for accounting for money raised 
by such presentments. : 

8. For continuing to his majesty certain du- 
ties on malt, sugar, tobacco, and snuff, in 
Great Britain; and on pensions, offices, 
and personal estates, in England; for the 

‘service of the year 1818. 

4. For raising the sum of thirty millions, by 
exchequer bills, for the service of the year 
1818. 

5. To indemnify such persons in the united 
kingdom as have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for offices and employments, and for 
extending the time limited for those pur- 

ses respectively, until the 25th day of 

arch 1819; and to permit such persons 
in Great Britain as have omitted to make 
and file affidavits of the execution of inden- 
tures of clerks to attornies and solicitors, 
to make and file the same on or before the 
first day of Hilary term, 1819; and to allow 
persons to make and file such affidavits, al- 
though the persons whom they served shall 
have neglected to take out their annual 
certificates. 

6. For indemnifying persons who, since the 
26th day of January, 1817, have acted in 
apprehending, wep or detaining in 
custody persons suspected of high treason 
or treasonable practices, and in the sup- 
pression of tumultuous and unlawful as- 
semblies. 

7. To indemnify all persons who have been 
concerned in advising, issuing, or carrying 
into execution any order or orders for per- 
mitting the importation and exportation of 
certain goods and commodities in foreign 
bottoms into and out of certain of his ma- 
jesty’s West-India islands. 

8. To authorize the governors of the hospital 
of king Charles the 2nd for ancient and 
maimed officers and soldiers of the army of 
Ireland (usually called the royal hospital 
at Kilmainham), to suspend or take away 
the pensions of such pensioners of the said 
hospital as shall be guilty of any fraud in 


respect of prize-money or pensions, or of 
any other gross misconduct. 

9. To further continue, until the 5th day of 
July, 1818, two acts of the 54th year of his 
present majesty, for repealing the duties of 
customs on madder imported into Great 
Britain, and for granting other duties in 
lieu thereof. 

10. To rectify a mistake in an act, 
the 55th year of the reign of his present 
majesty, for punishing mutiny deser- 
tion, and to indemnify certain persens in 
relation thereto. 

11. For punishing mutiny and desertion ; and 
for the better payment of the army and 
their quarters. 

12. For the regulating of his majesty’s royal 
marine forces while on shore. 

13. For charging duties on licences for retail- 
ing aqua vite in Scotland. 

14. To amend an act of the last session of 
parliament, for preventing the further cir- 
culation of dollars and tokens issued by the 
— and company of the bank of Eng- 
and. 

15. To amend an act made in the 26th year 
of his present majesty, for the encourage- 
ment of the fisheries carried on in the 
Greenland Seas and Davis’s Streights, so 
far as relates to the oaths thereby required 
to be taken. 

16. To continue until the 5th day of April, 
1819, and amend an act of the 56th year of 
his present majesty, for reducing the duties 
payable on horses used for the purposes 
therein mentioned. 

17. For charging certain duties on four- 
wheeled carriages constructed and drawn 
in the manner therein described. 

18. To charge an additional duty on corks 
ready-made, imported into Ireland. 

19. To allow for three years, and until six 
weeks after the commencement of the then 
next session of parliament, the importation 
into ports specially appointed by his ma- 
jesty, within the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, of the articles therein 
enumerated, and the re-exportation thereof 
from such ports. 

20. For more effectually discovering the-lon- 

itude at sea, and encouraging attempts to 
find a Northern passage between the At- 


passed in 
is 


lantic and Pacific oceans, and to approach 
the Northern pole. 

21. To revive and continue, until the 5th day 
of July, 1819, several laws relating to the 
duties on glass made in Great Britain ; and 
to prohibit the making of smalts within a 
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certain distance of any other glass-house, 
or by the maker of any other kind of glass. 

22. For fixing the rates of subsistence to be 
paid to innkeepers and others on quarter- 
ing soldiers. 

23. For raising the sum of three millions, by 
the transfer of certain 3/. per centum an- 
nuities into other annuities, at the rate of 
31. 10s. per centum; and for granting an- 
nuities to discharge certain exchequer bills. 

24. For enabling his majesty to make further 
provision for his royal highness the duke of 
Cambridge, and to settle an annuity on the 
—_— of Hesse, in case she shall survive 

is said royal highness. 

25. For enabling his majesty to settle an an- 
nuity on her royal highness the duchess of 
Cumberland, in case of her surviving his 
royal highness the duke of Cumberland. 

26. To continue, until the 5th day of July, 
1819, two acts made in the 54th and 56th 
years of his present majesty’s reign, for 
regulating the trade in spirits between Great 
Britain and Ireland reciprocally, and to 
amend the same. 

27. To permit the importation of certain ar- 
ticles into his majesty’s colonies or planta- 
tions in the West-Indies, or on the conti- 
nent of South America; and also certain 
articles into certain ports in the West- 
Indies. 

28. To repeal an act made in the 56th year 
of his present majesty’s reign, for establish- 
ing the use of an hydrometer called Sikes’s 
hydrometer, in ascertaining the strength of 
spirits, instead of Clarke’s bydrometer ; and 
for making other provisions in lieu thereof. 

29. For regulating the payment of fees for 
pardons under the great seal. 

30. For preventing frivolous and vexatious 
actions of assault and battery, and for slan- 
derous words, in courts. 

31. To amend an act passed in the 53rd year 
of his majesty’s reign, to make further re- 

lations for the building and repairing of 
court houses and sessions houses in Ireland. 

32. To amend so much of an act of the 55th 
year of his present majesty, as relates to 
the salaries of clergymen officiating as 
chaplains in houses of correction. 

33. To alter the allowance for broken plate 
glass, and to exempt manufacturers of cer- 
tain glass wares from penalties for not be- 
ing licensed. 

34. To repeal the several bounties on the ex- 
portation of refined sugar from any part of 
the united kingdom, and to allow other 
bounties in lieu thereof, until the 5th day 
of July, 1820, and for reducing the size 
of the packages in which refined sugar may 
be exported. 

35. To provide for the maintaining of the 
royal canal from the river Liffey to the 
river Shannon in Ireland. 

36. To carry into execution a treaty made be- 
tween his majesty and the king of Spain, 
for the preventing traflic in slaves. 
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37. For further continuing, until the 5th day 
of July, 1819, an act of the 54th year of 
his present majesty, to continue the restric- 
tions, contained in several acts of his pre- 
sent inajesty, on payinents of cash by the 
Bank of England. 

38. To extend and render more effectual the 
present regulations for the relief of sea- 
faring men and boys, subjects of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
foreign parts. 

39. To explain and amend an act passed in 
the 56th year of the reign of his present 
majesty, for amending the law of Ireland 
respecting the recovery of tenements from 
absconding, overholding, and defaulting 
tenants, and for the protection of the tenant 
from undue distress. 

40. To continue the laws now in force relating 
to yeomanry corps in Ireland. 

41. To amend an act made in the 56th year 
of his present majesty, for regulating and 
securing the cullection of the duties on 
paper in Ireland, and to allow a drawback 
of the duty on paper used in printing certain 
books at the press of Trinity College, Dublin. 

42. For enabling the trustee of certain pre- 
mises at Great Yarmouth, in the county of 
Norfolk, held in trust for his majesty, to 
execute a conveyance of the same to a pur- 
chaser thereof. 

43. For preventing the destruction of the 
breed of salmon, and fish of salmon kind, 
in the rivers of England 

44. To alter the application of part of the sum 
of 50,000/. granted by an act passed in the 
56th year of the reign of his present ma- 
jesty, intituled ‘ An act for improving the 
‘ road from the city of Glasgow to the city 
‘ of Carlisle.’ 

45. For building and promoting the building 
of additional churches in populous parishes, 

46. For relief of persons eutitled to entailed 
estates, to be purchased with trust monies, 
in that part of the united kingdom called 
Ireland. 

47. To establish fever hospitals, and to make 
other regulations for the relief of the suf- 
fering poor, and for preventing the increase 
of infectious fevers in Ireland. 

48. To amend an act, passed in the last 
session of parliament, to encourage the 
establishment of banks for savings, in 
England. 

49. To explain three acts, passed in the 46th, 
47th, and 51st years of his majesty’s reign, 
respectively, for the abolition of the slave 
trade, 

50. ‘To amend and continue, until the 10th 
day of November, 1820, an act passed in 
the 56th year of his present majesty, to re- 
peal the duties payable in Scotland upon 
wash and spirits, and distillers licences ; to 
grant other duties in lieu thereof; and to 
establish further regulations for the distil- 
lation of spirits from corn, for home con- 
sumption, in Scotland, 
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51. To amend certain acts passed in the 4th 
year of king Edward the 4th; ist and 10th 
years of queen Anne; Ist, 12th, and 13th 
years of king George the ist; 13th, 22nd, 
and 29th years of king George the 2nd; 
and 13th and 57th years of king George the 
3rd; prohibiting the payment of the wages 
of workmen in certain trades otherwise 
than in the lawful com or money of this 
realm 

52. To continue, until the 20th day of June, 
1820, an act of the 52nd year of his present 
majesty, for the more effectual preservation 
of the peace, by enforcing the duties of 
watching and warding. 

53. For enabling his majesty to make further 
provision for his royal highnes* the duke of 
Kent, and to settle an annuity on the prin- 
cess of Leiningen, in case she shall survive 
his said royal highiene 

54. To grant certain rates, duties, and taxes 
in Ireland, in respect of fire hearths, win- 
dows, male servants, horses, carriages, and 
dogs, in lieu of former rates, duties, and 
taxes thereon; and to provide for the pay- 
ment thereof to the collectors of excise, 
and for the more effectual accounting for 
the same. 

55. To continue until the 5th day of July, 
1819, two acts of the 54th year of his pre- 
sent majesty, for repealing the duties of 
customs on madder imported into Great 
Britain, and for granting other duties in lieu 
thereof. 

56. To make perpetual an act of the 46th year 
of his present majesty, for granting an ad- 
ditional bounty on the exportation of the 
silk manufactures of Great Britain. 

57. To amend an act of the 55th year of his 
present majesty, for granting duties of ex- 
cise in Ireland upon certain licences, and 
for securing the payment of such dutics, 
and the regulating of the issuing of such 
licences. 

58. To defray the charge of the pay, clothing, 
and contingent expenses of the disembodied 
militia in Great Britain; and for granting 
allowances in certain cases to subaltern 
officers, adjutants, quartermasters, surgeons, 
Surgeons mates, and serjeant majors of mi- 
litia, until the 25th day of March, 1819. 

59. For defraying, until the 25th day of June, 
1819, the charge of the pay and clothing of 
the militia of Ireland; and for making al- 
lowances in certain cases to subaltern offi- 
cers of the said militia during peace. 

60. To continue, until three months after the 
ceasing of any restriction imposed on the 
Bank of England from issuing cash in pay- 
ment, the several acts for confirming and 
continuing the restrictions on payments in 
cash by the bank of Ireland. 

61. For the better accommodation of his ma- 
Jesty’s packets within the harbour on the 
north side of the hill of Howth, and for the 
better regulation of the shipping therein. 

62. To continue, until the 1st day of August, 
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1819, two acts of his present majesty, al- 
lowing the bringing of coals, culm, and cin- 
ders to London and Westminster. 

63. To revive and continue, until the 25th day 
of March, 1819, an act made in the 49th 
year of his present majesty, to permit the 
importation of tobacco from any place 
whatever. 

64. To make further regulations respecting 
the payment of navy prize-money, and to 
authorize the governors of Greenwich hos- 
pital to pay over certain shares of prize- 
money due to Russian seamen to his excel- 
lency the Russian ambassador. 

65. For repealing the duties of excise on ver- 
juice and vinegar, and granting other du- 
ties in lieu thereof; and for more effectually 
securing the duties of excise on vinegar or 
acetous acid. 

66. To empower any three or more of the 
commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt to exercise all the powers and 
authorities given to the said commissioners 
by any act or acts of parliament. 

67. To provide for the more deliberate inves- 
tigation of presentments to be made by 
grand juries for roads and public works in 
Ireland, and for accounting for money 
raised by such presentments. 

68. To repeal so much of an act passed in 
Ireland in the 9th year of the reign of 
queen Anne, intituled ‘ An act for taking 
“away the benefit of clergy in certain 
‘cases; and for taking away the book in 
‘all cases; and for repealing part of the 
‘ statute for transporting felons;’ as takes 
away the benefit of clergy from persons 
stealing privily from the person of another ; 
and more efiectually to prevent the crime 
of larceny from the person. 

69. For the regulation of parish vestries. 

70. For repealing such parts of several acts 
as allow pecuniary and other rewards on 
the conviction of persons for highway rob- 
bery, and other crimes and offences; and 
for facilitating the means of prosecuting 
persons accused of felony and other of- 
fences. 

71. For granting to his majesty a sum of mo- 
ney to be raised by lotteries. 

72. For improving and completing the har- 
bour of Dunmore, in the county of Water- 
ford, and rendering it a fit situation for his 
majesty’s packets. ? 

75. For regulating the payment of regimental 
debts, and the distribution of the effects of 
ofticers and soldiers dying in service, and the 
receipt of sums due to soldiers. 

74. For the further regulation of payments of 
pensions to soldiers upon the establish- 
ments of Chelsea and Kilmainham. 

75. For the more effectual prevention of 
offences connected with the unlawful de- 
struction and sale of game. 

76. To subject foreigners to arrest and deten- 
tion for smuggling within certain distances 
of any of the dominions of his majesty; for 
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regulating rewards to the seizing officers, 
according to the tonnage of vessels or boats 
seized and condemned ; and for the further 
prevention of the importation of tea with- 
out making due entry thereof with the 
officers of-customs and excise. 

77. To repeal the duty upon rock salt deli- 
vered for feeding or mixing with the food 
of cattle, and imposing another duty, and 
making other provisions in lieu thereof. 

78. To make further provision for the better 
securing the collection of the duties on 
malt, and to amend the laws relating to 
brewers in Ireland. 

79. To amend an act of the 54th year of his 
present majesty’s reign, for granting duties 
on auctions in [reland. 

80. To amend an act passed in the 57th 
year of his present mae, for permitting 
the transfer of capital from certain public 
stocks or funds in Great Britain to certain 
public stocks or funds in Ireland. 

81. For extending to that part of the united 
kingdom called Ireland certain provisions 
of the parliament of Great Britain in rela- 
tion to executors under the age of 21 years, 
and to matrimonial contracts. 

82. To prevent frauds in the sale of grain in 
Ireland. 
83. To amend and reduce into one act the 
several laws relating to the manner in 
which the East-India company are required 

to hire ships. 

84. To remove doubts as to the validity of 
certain marriages had and sglemnized with- 
in the British territories in India. 

85. To carry into execution a convention 
made between his majesty and the king 
of Portugal, for the preventing traffic in 
slaves. 

86. For raising the sum of eleven millions 
six hundred thousand pounds by exchequer 
bills, for the service of the year 1818. 

87. For raising the sum of eight hundred 

_ thousand pounds British currency, by trea- 
sury bills, in Ireland, for the service of the 
year 1818. 

88. To amend two acts, made in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, for authorizing the issue 
of exchequer bills, and the advance of mo- 
ney for carrying on public works and fishe- 
ries, and employment of the poor; and to 
extend the powers of the commissioners ap- 
pointed for ra id the said acts into exe- 
cution in Ireland. 

89. To repeal so much of an act passed in the 
43rd year of his present majesty, as requires 
the attendance of magistrates on board ves- 
sels carrying passengers from the united 
kingdom to his majesty’s plantations, or to 
foreign parts. 

90, To alter and amend certain of the provi- 
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sions of an act passed in the 51st year of his 
majesty’s reign, intituled ‘ An act to pro- 
‘vide for the administration of the royal 
authority, and for the care of his majesty’s 
‘royal person, during the continuance of 
‘ his majesty’s illness ; and for the resump- 
‘ tion of the exercise of the royal authority 
* by his majesty.’ 

91. For appointing commissioners to inquire 
concerning charities in England for the 
education of the poor. 

92. To consolidate and amend the provisions 
of several acts, passed in the 51st and $and 
years respectively of the reign of his present 
majesty, for enabling wives and families of 
soldiers to return to their homes. : 

93. To afford relief to the bona fide holders of 
negotiable securities, without notice that 
they were given for a usurious considera- 
tion. 

94. To continue, until the 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1819, and to amend an act passed 
in Ireland, in the 36th year of his present 
majesty, for the improvement and exten- 
_ of the fisheries on the coasts of Ire- 
and. 

95. To regulate the election of coroners for 
counties. 

96. To continue, for the term of two years, 
and until the end of the session of parlia- 
ment in which that term shall expire, if 
parliament shall be then sitting, an act of 
the 56th year of his present majesty, for 
establishing regulations respecting aliens 
arriving in or resident in this kingdom, in 
certain cases, 

97. To prevent aliens, until the 25th day of 
March, 1819, from becoming naturalized, 
or being made or becoming denizens, ex- 
cept in certain cases. 

98. Toexplain and amend an aet passed in 
the 5ist year of his majesty’s reign, for 
rendering more effectual an act made in 
the 47th year of his majesty’s reign, for the 
abolition of the slave trade. 

99. For altering and amending an act made 
in the 55th year of his present majesty, to 
amend an act made in the 48th year of his 
present majesty, to improve the land reve- 
nue of the crown, so far as relates to the 
great forest of Brecknock in the county of 
Brecknock; and for vesting in his majesty. 
certain parts of the said forest, and for in- 
closing the said 

100. For vesting in his majesty certain $ 
of the hayes of Birkland ~ Bilbagh, and 
of certain commonable lands and open un- 
inclosed grounds in the township of Edwin- 
stowe, within the forest of Sherwood, in the 
county of Nottingham. 4 . 

101. For applying certain monies therein 
mentioned for the service of the year 1319. 
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VOLUME XXXVIII. 


ELEVENTH REPORT 


FROM THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
(1818.) 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 25th May 1818. 


The Serecr ComMitree appointed to inquire into and state the Income and 
Expenditure of the United Kingdom, for the year ended the 5th of January 
1818; and also to consider and state the probable Income and Expenditure (so 
far as the same can now be estimated), for the years ending the 5th of January 
1819 and the 5th of January 1820 respectively, and to report the same, together 
with their observations thereupon, from time to time, to the House ; and also to 
consider what farther measures may be adopted for the relief of the country from 
any part of the said Expenditure, without detriment to the public interest :-— 


HAvinc laid before the House in their Fourth Report,* presented in the last 
session, a view of the public Income and Expenditure for the year ended the 5th 
January 1817, distinguished under the principal heads; and likewise, an Estimate of 
the probable Income and Expenditure for the years 1817 and 1818; and having since 
had under their consideration the accounts presented in the present session, relating 
to the actual Receipt and Expenditure of the year 1817; proceed to lay before the 
House the result of these documents with reference to their Estimate of last year, in 
order tliat the House may thereby be enabled te perceive how far the opinions of the 
Committee upon this very important subject have been justified hitherto by» the event, 
and to judge in what degree the expectations which they expressed in their Report 
above referred to, may, at the present period, appear likely to be ultimately realised. 

In proceeding to this examination and comparison, your Committee wish to call to 


the recollection of the House the difficulties which they experienced, as they stated 
in that Report, in forming the Estimate required upon the actual state of the Revenue 


* For a copy of the Fourth Report, see Vol. 36, Appendix, p. Ixxxi. 
Vor, XXXVIII. Appendix. (a) 
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as exhibited in the accounts of the latest year then before them, owing to the very 
peculiar circumstances by which the produce of that year (1816) had been impaired ; 
several of which, even at the time when your Committee were considering the subject, 
were still in operation. It was for this purpose deemed expedient to have recourse to 
the accounts of the three latest antecedent years not affected by these circumstances ; 
viz. 1812, 1813, and 1814; the average of which three years, when divested of all 
augmentations and diminutions occasioned by alterations in the rate of duties, was 
found to correspond very nearly with the average of the two years 1815 and 1816, 
taken upon the same principle; the year 1815 having yielded a very large, and the 
year 1816, a proportionably reduced, produce :—And your Committee farther remind 
the House, that after having assumed those averages as a fair basis for their Estimate, 
and having thereby arrived at the result which they presented to the House, they 
expressed distinctly their “ wish to be clearly understood as not stating a confident 
‘* opinion, that the Estimate thus framed would be realised within the (then) present 
“ year. For though they saw, on the one hand, reason to expect that the receipts 
“ of the Exchequer might (when the change which they anticipated took place) be 
“ swelled, in the first instance, somewhat beyond the actual increase of consumption, 
“ by the replenishment, in the hands of the dealers, of the average stocks of their 
““ respective trades (which stocks, they had reason to believe, had been greatly 
‘ reduced); yet, considering how much of the year must have elapsed before the 
‘ relief to be expected from the ensuing harvest could be felt, together with other 
“ circumstances which might operate to delay the expected improvement, they 
*« deemed it safer to present a less sanguine view, and to assume, that even with the 
“aid of the arrears of the property tax to the amount of £.2,800,000, the average 
“ receipts of the (then) present and next ensuing years might not exceed the limits 
*¢ of their Estimate.” 


n 


Your Committee having thus referred to the opinions which they entertained last 
year, and to the principal considerations whereby the views which they then took of 
the subject were influenced, are now enabled to state, that the progress of the 
revenue up to the present time, has justified those views, and affords ample reason for 
anticipating, within the current year, the fulfilment of their expectations. 


It will be apparent, indeed, from the following comparative statements, that the 
Committee were fully warranted, as well in the doubts which they entertained with 
respect to an immediate improvement of the revenue, as in the confident hope which 
they expressed of its accelerated return to that state (at least) of productiveness 
from which it had suddenly declined, whenever the peculiar causes which had occas 
sioned the decline should have ceased to operate. 


Your Committee now proceed to show :— 


Ist. The actual produce of the revenue in the year ended the 5th January 1815, 
as compared with the Estimate contained in their Fourth Report. 


2nd. The actual produce of the same in the ycar ended the 5th April 1818, 
compared in the same manner. 


3rd. A comparative view of the revenue in the quarters ended the 5th April 1817, 
and 5th April 1818, respectively. 


In these statements, which are prepared in conformity with accounts in the 
Appendix to this Report, the revenues collected in Great Britain and Ireland respec- 
tively, are kept distinct; the latter, except for the quarters ended 5th April 1817, 
and 5th April 1818, respectively, being stated in Irish currency, with respect to each 
branch of the revenue, and the totals only converted into British sterling, for the 
purpose of comparison with the Estimate in the Fourth Report of the Committee, 
which was stated in that manner. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


I. 


An Account of the Nett Propuce of the Pustic Revenve in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in the year ended 5th January 1818, compared with the Estimate 
presented in the Fourth Report of the Committee of Finance. 


Permanent Duties. 


Estimate of the 
Actual Produce. | 7 
Committee. More than the Less than the 
Estimate. Estimate. 
Great Brirain.—(Appendix A. 1.) 
wf. 
Assessed and Land Taxes .......+. 7,136,864 7,290,849 155,985 a 
Miscellaneous 245,000 492,872 47,872 
£. 46,931,465 | £€.44,946,919 | £. 1,028,021 3,012,567 
Deduct Increase 1,028,021 
Unappropriated War Duties...... 68,580 
Arrears of Property Tax ... ..-+ 2,261,951 Permanent Duties 
2,330,531 | lessthan 1,984,546 
47,277,450 
Estimate...... 46,931,465 
Receipt more £.345,985 


A. 2.) 


Customs ...... 
Excise and Assessed Taxes......... 
Miscellaneous 


than. Estimate 


British 
England 


Total Receipt 


Less than Estimate 


£. 1,725,939 |1,607,455 1173] £.118,484 
2,864,898 |2,308,203 11 33} - - 556,695 
518,803 | 563,621 11 33 44,818 — 
78,750} 62,000 OO; - - - 16,750 
200,000 | 212,596 14 23 12,596 _— 
£.5,338,390 |4,753,677 8 53 57,214 £. 691,929 
Deduct Increase 57,214 
4,973,899 | 4,388,010 0 0 ~ 
46,931,465 |47,277,450 0 0 634,715 
51,905,364 |51,665,460 0 0 | British ...... 585,889 
51,665,460 England...... 1,984,546 


£.259,904 


Total Permanent Duties 


less than Estimate 


2,570,435 
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An Account of the Nett Propuce of the Pustic Revenve in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the year ended 5th April 1818, compared with the Estimate pre- 
sented in the Fourth Report of the Committee of Finance. 
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Permanent Duties. 


Estimate of the 
Actual Produce. 
Committee. More than the Less than the 
mate. Estimate. 
Great Bartain.—(Appendix, B. 1.) 
é. £. 
Excise see 22,591,364 20,236,047 = 2,355,317 
Assessed and Land Taxes .......++ 1,136,864 7,363,904 227,040 _ 
Post Office 1,485,500 1,332,000 » al 153,500 
L£. 46,931,465 45,685,915 1,263,267 2,508,817 
Deduct Increase 1,263,267 
War Daties ...... 39,068 
rrears of Property Tax .....+4 1,522,648 Permanent Duties 
1,561 less than Estimate 1,245,550 
£. 47,247,651 
Estimate ...... 46,931,465 
Receipt more 
B. 2.) than Estimate £.316,166 
Excise and Assessed Taxes ...... 2,864,898 2,398,239 - - - 466,659 
518,803 553,792 34,989 
Post Office 78,750 52,000 - = 26,750 
Miscellaneous eee 200,000 228,728 28,728 
5,388,390 4,815,165 63,717 636,942 
Deduct Increase 63,717 
England......... 46,931,465 47,247,631 573,225 
L£. 51,905,364 51,692,399 British ... 529,135 
Total Receipt .......0. cece 51,692,399 England... 1,245,550 
: : Total Permanent Duties 
Less than Estimate......... £.212,965 less than Estimate eee is 1,774,681 
| 
III. 


Aun Account of the Nerr Propuce of the Pustic Revenue of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the quarters ended the 5th April 1817, and 5th April 1818, respec- 
tively ; exclusive of the War Malt Duty and Property Tax. 


Great Britain.—( Appendix, C. 1.) 5th April 1817. 


1,912,296 


5th April 1818. 


2,003,664 


Assessed and Land Taxes ......seeee000. 1,022,654 

£.9,510,211 


1,095,709 
1,588,759 
336,000 
73,283 


10,249,220 
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IRELAND.—( Appendix, C. 2.) 
Excise and Assessed Taxes 493,308 576,418 
Stamps 151,504 142,431 
Post Office 12,000 2,770 
Miscellaneous 21,846 36,920 


£. 1,003,293 £. 1,060,053 
9,510,211 10,249,220 
£.10,513,504 11,309,273 

From the foregoing Accounts it appears, that in Great Britain the total permanent 

revenue for the year 1817, fell short of the estimate by 1,984,546/., which ¢ 2,961,951 

being more than compensated by a receipt of 2,261,951/. of arrears of Pro- 68,580 

perty Tax, and of 68,580/. of other en War Duties, making ¢. 2,330,531 
together 2,330,5311.,; there was upon the whole, an excess beyond the 

estimate of 345,985/.; while in Ireland there was a deficit of » 5.; 


585,889/., from which the above excess being deducted, the 45.005 Dene eae Estimate. 
difference between the estimate of the Committee and the aaa b= ae 


actual produce of the revenue in the United Kingdom, is 
exhibited by the remainder ; being only 239,904, upon a sum 
of 51,905,000/. 

It also appears, that in the year ended the 5th April 1818, a considerable improve- 
ment had already taken place in the revenue, inasmuch as the difference between the 
receipt and the estimate in Great Britain is, in that period, reduced to 1,245,5501.; 
and althc:zh the sum yielded by the arrears of the Property Tax was, in ¢ 1 500.649 
that year, only 1,522,648/., and by the other unappropriated War Duties 39,068 
39,068/., making together 1,561,716/., there was still an excess of produce, ¢. 1,561,716 
upon the whole, beyond the estimate, of 316,166/. 

In Ireland the revenue has likewise experienced some improvement in this period, 
although not in the same proportion as it has improved in Great ). os. is treland lew th 
Britain. The amount appears to have been 529,131. below ~Ystimate «.....+. £ 529,131 
the estimate, which being set against the total excess in Great Pe; in Ragland more | 
Britain as above stated, (of 316,166/.) leaves only 212,965/. as Lae 
the whole difference between the actual receipts of the year 
ended the 5th of April 1818, and the estimate of the Com- 
mittee for the United Kingdom. 

The rapid amendment of the revenue, which these accounts exhibit in the latter 
part of the period which they embrace, is more particularly and satisfactorily shown 
by the third statement, in which the income in the quarter which closed on the 5th 
April, 1818, is compared with that which was yielded in the corresponding quarter of 
the year 1817. From this account, the arrears of the Property Tax and the other 
war duties are excluded, in order to show the real improvement of those duties only 
which now constitute the permanent revenue. The result of this comparison is a 
balance in favour of the quarter ended the 5th April, 1818, for Great Britain, of 
739,009/., and for Ireland, of 56,760/.; making, upon the whole, an excess of 795,769/. 
An excess of actual receipt which would have been considerably greater if the pro- 
duce of the sugar duties had been divided in the same proportion in the present as 
in the last year, between the two quarters ended the 5th January and the 5th April. 
But in consequence of the expected rise in the average price of sugar to that point at 
which it becomes chargeable with an additional duty of 3s. per cwt. a great quantity 
then in bond was taken out for home consumption, immediately before the close of 
the quarter ended the 5th January last; from which period the additional duty, as 
had been foreseen by the merchants, became payable. By this anticipated payment 
‘of the duties, the produce of that quarter was greatly swelled, and a corresponding 
deficit oécasioned in the produce of the succeeding quarter. With a view to satisfy 
themselves upon this point, your Committee called for an account of the nett pay- 
ments into the Exchequer, under the head of Sugar Duties, in the two quarters 
ended the 5th January and the 5th April 1817, and 1818 respectively; from which 
it appears that the total amount of the duty, in the half-year ended the Sth April 


£. 239,904 Total less than Esti- 
mate. 


Total less than Esti-? 2.45 
mate £.212,065 
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1817, was 1,681,768/., of which $10,9414. was received in the April quarter; while 
of the total amount of the duty in the half-year ended the 5th April 1818, viz. 
1,837,4791., the receipt in the last quarter amounted only to 308,180/. Had the 
same proportion prevailed in both cases, the amount would ce been, in the latter, 
886,012/., exceeding the actual payment on account of this duty by 577,832/., and 
consequently augmenting in the same degree, the excess as above stated of 795,7691. 
of the total receipts of the quarter ended the 5th April 1518, beyond those of the 
5th April 1817. 

Your Committee would not, indeed, be disposed to lay much stress upon the 
melioration of the revenue in a single quarter, or to build, upon that circumstance 
alone, a very sanguine hope of permanent amendment, sufficient to carry the public 
income to the full extent of their estimate, if it were not manifestly the consequence 
of an extensive and important change in the general condition of the country, such 
as your Committee anticipated, when they presented their fourth Report to the 
House. The nature of this change in the internal state of the kingdom, or rather 
of this return from a sudden and violent change in a contrary direction, is too well 
known and felt by the House and the country, to render it necessary to dwell upon 
it; they therefore confine themselves to some observations arising out of the accounts 
before them, which, when examined in their component parts, afford more satisfactory 
evidence of improvement than even in their total amounts. 

In the first place, it is deserving of remark, that of the several branches of the 
public income, which are distinguished in the foregoing comparative statements, there 
are only two, either in the year ended the 5th January, or in that which terminated 
on the 5th April, that have proved deficient below the average upon which the 
estimate of the Committee was founded. These are, the Excise, and the Post Office; 
while, on the other hand, the Customs, the Assessed Taxes, the Stamps, and the 
Miscellaneous Receipts, have all exceeded the average in both periods; for, although 
it appears that the Customs in Ireland did not, in either case, quite reach the estimate 
for that country, yet, when added to the produce of the same revenue in Great Bri- 
tain, the whole will be seen to have exceeded the amount of the estimate of the 
customs for Great Britain and Ireland taken 
” ~ together. It may further be observed, that if 

5 Jan. 1618, « 5 Apr. 1818. the excise be excluded from these comparative 

£. £. accounts, the remaining branches of the revenue, 

477,983 - 27,680,877 collectively, will be found, notwithstanding the 
Satis defalcation of the Post Office, to have exceeded 
Committee, ex }25,669,879 - 26,669,479 the Estimate, in the year ended the 5th January 
cluding Excise. , gorena ance 1818, by 808,504/., and in the year ended the 
5th April 1818, by 1,011,398/. If, therefore, 

there is a reasonable ground for presuming that the excise will be again as productive 
as it has been on the average of former years as stated by your Committce in their 
fourth Report, it may fairly be expected that the whole revenue will not only attain, 
but considerably exceed, the amount at which it has been taken by your Committee. 

With a view to ascertain the probability of this point, your Committee have had 
under their consideration the accounts of the nett produce of the Excise, exclusive of 
the war duty on malt, in Great Britain, in the years and quarters ended the 5th 
January and 5th April 1818, as compared with the same in the years and quarters 
ended the 5th January and 5th April 1817; and having perceived that, in these 
accounts, the articles m~-* prominently deficient were those of malt and beer, they 
called for an account of the malt duties received in the years 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815, 
1816, and 1817, exclusive of the war duty upon malt, which has since expired ; and 
they likewise called for an account of the nett produce of the duties on beer in the 
same periods. 

Duty on Malt. From these documents it appears, that the produce of the 
SORES anreress gasveg, Malt Tax, according to the average of the three years which 
1815 ...sssee 3,106,427 preceded the very unfavourable harvest of 1816, amounted to 

= 2,847,366/., whereas the actual receipt, in the year ended the 


Years Ended, 


Great Britain 
and [reland 


pertinent April 1818, was only 1,954,090/. This leaves a difference 


Average severe 2007-390 of 893,276/. upon this head alone; a difference which, when it 
is considered, in conjunction with the defalcation of the beer 
duty, measured by the same average, and amounting to 


1,954,090 
Difference .. £, 893,276 
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451,9491. (a considerable proportion of which must be ascribed ofS" 
to the same cause), will account for a deficiency more than 1013, isis, & 1815,5 785,361 
equal to that of the whole nett revenue of Great Britain, in the Prorucso Mi To} 2,933,412 
last year, under consideration, below the estimate of the Com- a 
mittee, viz. 1,245,000/. £. 451,949 
It is scarcely necessary for your Committee to remark, that Deficlency Melt Duty... 998,536 
the depression which has continued to affect these particular BLOW 
duties, after other parts of the revenue, arising from consump- £. 1,345,525 


tion, have been rapidly returning to their average productiveness, is one which the 
course of the seasons sufficiently explains, and may be expected to repair; so that, 
if there is no reason to apprehend a falling off in the other articles subject to excise 
duties, below even their present amount, it may fairly be presumed, that the public 
income will maintain itself to the extent of the estimate of the Committee; while, on 
the other hand, every improvement of the remainder of the excise duties, will have the 
effect of carrying it beyond that estimate, in whatever degree such improvement may 
take place. 

te ie view, the several accounts of the excise revenue, now before the Com- 
mittee, are very satisfactory, inasmuch as they not only afford no indication of any 
general decline in that branch of the public income, but on the contrary, exhibit, in 
the latest period, an appearance of improvement upon nearly all the articles com- 

osing it, which forms a remarkable contrast to the result of the accounts of this 
sa (and that of the customs) when your Committee were last engaged in the 
investigation of this subject; upon which they had to observe, that the deficiency in 
the year 1816, below former years, ‘“ did not appear to have arisen upon a few only 
“ of the articles subject to duty (which might have been influenced by particular 
‘* causes) but in a greater or less degree upon almost the whole of these which con- 
“* stituted the excise revenue.” At the present time, on the contrary, the increase is 
as general as the defalcation was at that period; and as the only material articles 
now remaining deficient are depressed, as above adverted to, by a particular and 
merely temporary cause, your Committee trust they will not be thougit too sanguine 
when they anticipate the speedy return of this branch of the public income to its 
usual rate of productiveness. 

In the examination of these accounts, your Committee have seen with satisfaction, 
that the duties upon some articles (particularly iea, tobacco, and spirits) which from 
their nature, and the very high amount of those duties, your Committee conceived to 
be peculiarly exposed to the practices of the fraudulent trader, have, nevertheless, 
been productive in the same proportion as the revenue in general, and appear to be 
improving in common with the duties derived from other objects of consumption. 
Your Committee are not prepared by any farther information than tiey possessed 
last year (beyond the inference to be drawn from the facts above-mentimed ) to state 
an opinion as to the ultimate practicability of maintaining those duties at their present 
high rates ; and they have thought it the less necessary to pursue their inquiries into 
this question, because they understand, that the general system and management of 
the revenue of customs, and of the import branch of the excise, to which it princi- 
pally belongs, is now undergoing a special investigation by a commission appointed 
by the lords of the ‘Treasury for the purpose. 

Having thus stated to the House how far the public accounts up to the latest 
periods, have tended to verify the estimate of public income framed last year by 
your Committee, and having explained the grounds upon which their opinion of the 
general accuracy of that estimate, and the probability of its being fully realized, is 
strengthened and confirmed ; they now propose to compare the actual expenditure of 
the year 1817, and the probable expenditure of the year 1818, with the expenditure 


assumed for those two years in their fourth Report, and the actual and estimated 
income of each of them respectively. 
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The House will observe, that in stating the probable expenditure of the current 
year, at 68,089,481/., your Committee have not adverted to the sum of 1,100,000/. 
appropriated in this session towards the building of new churches. Although this 
sum, from its having been granted as a credit to the commissioners, who may be 
appointed by the Crown for the execution of this important object, forms proper] 
no part of the immediate supply of the year, it is however obvious, that the appli- 
cation of this credit will add, in whatever proportion it may be used in this and the 
succeeding year, to the actual expenditure of those years respectively. 

Upon the foregoing statements, your Committee have first to remark, that the 
actual disbursements within the year 1817, have agreed very nearly with their esti- 
mate, although there are some material differences in the several heads of expenditure, 
which they comprise. These are chiefly in the expenditure of the Army, and of the 
Navy, and in the special charges not adverted to in the estimate of your Committee, 
and which did not form part of the ordinary supply of the year; the expenditure, 
under the first of those heads, was 213,873/. more, and under the second 773,000. 
less than in the estimate ; the extraordinary charges constitute an addition of expense 
to the amount of 695,848/. Os. 103d. The first of these differences appears to have 
arisen from the charge of the disembodied militia, not included in the estimate of 
your Committee, for a reason which will be adverted to hereafter ; and the second, 
from the circumstance of the navy debt not having yet been reduced by the whole 
sum included in the votes of the last year for that purpose. The difference created 
by extraordinary charges, not estimated for, is explained by the note at the foot of 
the account. 


stated, of 68,096,245/., was 15,139,339/., as particu- sinking Fund of Unfunded Debt.. 5 

larized in the margin; leaving an expenditure of 
52,956,905/.; which being contrasted with the actual Ordnance Debt reduced 21,749 


£. 
diture and the receipts within the year, of 654,6961. Tetal Receipts 


above sum of 15,139,339/., being the debt redeemed ch 
and discharged in the year 1817, out of the receipts within that year, there has been 
a farther reduction of debt to a considerable amount, by the application of sums 
issued from the Exchequer in the preceding year, and remaining in the hands of 
the commissioners for the redemption of the national debt, and of balances remaining 
in the Exchequer on the 5th January 1817, which, though it does not come strictly 
within the view taken by your Committee of the income and expenditure properly 
belonging to the year, as compared with each other, is nevertheless an important 
circumstance in the finance of the year, as it constitutes a real diminution of debt, 
as will appear by the following account :— 


Compare of Desr Redcemed and Contracted in 1817. 


Debt on Consolidated Fund on the 5th January 1818,,....cccccseessserseere 3,574,351 


Deduct Debt at 5th January 1817 SOSH nee 1,945,507 


Amount of Unfunded Debt, Exchequer Bills, and Navy and) <p oo 
mount of Unfunded Debt, Exchequer Bills, and Navy an 

Ordnance Debt, at 5th January 1818 63,198,114 

Do. - do. = do. 5th January 1817 ...ccccccccssccseescsece 52,082,664 


Increase 11,115,450 


Increase of Unfunded Debt 7 294 
Vou. XXXVIIL. Appendix. (4) 


i 
q 
The sum applied to the redemption of debt in sinking Fund and Interest of Debt 
income, as above stated, amounting to 51,665,4601., “good to the Sth January 1817 +. 235,848 
and with the addition of the produc of the old ela 4 
stores and the lottery, to 52,402,210/., there will Pati 
1906 
210 
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Applied in Redemption of Debt from 5th January 1817 to 
‘th January 1818 £.15,344,982 
Five per Cents paid Off 41,829 


—- 15,386,811 
Deduct Increase of Unfunded Debt... 12,744,294 


Actual diminution of Debt from the 5th January 1817 to 
5th January 1818 2,642,517 


In the statement relating to the current year, the first object of attention is the 
excess of the probable expenditure beyond the estimate formed by your Committee 
last year. ‘This excess arises 

Ist. From the charge of the S$} per cent stock 
Created, and the Exchequer bills funded in the present 
Deduct probable dimination by year, of which there will be payable in the course of 

— ponennonsee: ' 200,000 the year about 961,488/.; while, on the other hand, as 
——— the diminution of the charge of the unfunded debt, 

Estimate in Fourth Report ...s.« 2230000 Consequent upon this funding, will not take effect in 
ada 2 full proportion before the close of the year, there 
probably be an increase of 70,000/. under that 

head likewise, beyond the estimate of the Committec. 

Army. 2d. By an exceeding in the army grant principally arising 

0 alse Com- , £. from the charge of the disembodied militia, which, having 
Amount voted,...+- 8,967,974 been formerly provided for by a charge upon the growing 
Easzo Produce of the land tax, and paid by the recciver-general, 
was not included in the estimate stated by your Committee 
in their fourth Report; and from an increase in the amount 


Difference .. 


Navy. of the half-pay and Chelsea allowances. 
Estimate of the Com £- 3d. By an exceeding in the navy grant, chiefly owing to 


Amount voted .... 6,456,800 the expense of certain naval works at Plymouth, Sheerness, 
and some other of the principal dock-yards ; upon which your 
Committee have stated their opinion in their eighth Report. 

Ordnance. 4th. By an exceeding in the ordnance grant, chiefly 
Estimate of the Com. | £- occasioned by the increased allowance to the ordnance for 
Amount voted... 1,245,600 Supplies furnished by that department to the navy ; the nature 

Difference ee» £.95,600 hag is pointed out by your Committee in their ninth 
rt. 

5th. By an excess of the miscellaneous grants, to the extent of 83,200/. 

And, lastly ;—By the extraordinary — specified in the margin, including the 
Deficiency of Waysand g, Payment of 400,000/. to the court of Spain, in pursuance of 

Means.eseseese «+. 259,686 the convention with that power, relative to the abolition of 
ine Tor badingthe pv” the slave trade. These various items of increase form alto- 

Military College at 78,053 gether an amount of 2,872,606, by which the expenditure of 

ne ene the year 1818 may be expected to exceed the sum within 

£.737,744 which your Committee, at the time when their fourth Report 
was drawn up, had hoped it might have been limited. 
Of this amount of the probable expenditure for the 
Sinking Fund of Fund. £. current year, there will be applied, for the reduction of the 
14632467 notional debt, 15,392,467; this being deducted from the total 
Bills ssesveveve 560,000 gum, would leave 52,697,014/., as the real expenditure, agreeing 
£.15,392,467 Very nearly with the total income, which, as estimated by 
our Committee in their fourth Report, would amount to 
52,505,364. 

Your Committee having thus laid before the House their view of the income and 
expenditure of the last and of the present year, and having explained the grounds 
upon which they are led to entertain a confident belief that their estimate of the 
revenue of the United Kingdom, presented in the last session a has hitherto 
been justified by the actual receipts), will, on the average of the current and 


Ditterence,... £. 456,800 
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future years, be at least fully realized; it now only remains for them, in order to 
fulfil the instructions of the House, to present such a view, as they are enabled at 
the present time to form, of the probable income and expenditure of the year 
ending 5th January 1820. 

With respect to the income, the preceding part of this Report renders it un- 
necessary for your Committee to add any observation in assuming it, for the ensuing 
year, at not less than 52,500,000. 

In order to present a general view of the probable Expenpirure for the year 
1819, the detailed estimates of which could not be prepared at the present time, 
with any satisfactory accuracy, by the several departments, your Committee have 
endeavoured to obtain the best information that could be afforded by the principal 
officers of those departments, with respect to the probable increase or diminution of 
expense, under the several heads into which the foregoing estimates of your Com- 
mittee have been divided ; having reference in particular, to the charge which would 
be created by the reduction of a number of troops, both on the army and ordnance 
establishments at home, equal to those which now compose the army of occupation 
in France, if that army should be withdrawn at the end of the present year. The 
result of those inquiries is, 

Ist. That, under the head of the consolidated fund, there will be a diminution 
in the total charge, as compared with that of the present year, by the amount 
which has been included in the estimate of your Committee, for the charge (pay- 
able within the year) on account of the late funding; viz. 961,488/., as your 
Committee understand that the whole charge of that funding is, frum the 5th 
January next, to be defrayed by the cancelling of stock redeemed, and now standing 
in the names of the commissioners for the redemption of the national debt, con- 
formably to the act 53 George 3rd, aided by imperial annuities to the amount of 
230,000/., which will expire in the year 1819. This head of expenditure may 
therefore be estimated at 45,636,000. 2nd. That the charge for interest and sinking 
fund of Exchequer bills, being estimated upon the amount which will be outstanding 
after the proposed diminution of the 
in the present year, may be stated at 1,760,000/. 3d, Estimate of 4th Report and . 
be an increase of expense, under the above-mentioned ils granted, 1618.+ 
contingency; viz. the return of the troops from 
France, by necessary additions to the half-pay, Chel- 41 5 per cent for Interest, and 
sea pensions, pay of general officers, &c. &c. (after 1 per Cent for Sinking Fund $ 1,760,000 
taking into consideration the average yearly saving PR 
by casualties) to the extent of 300,000/., making the and Ordnance, for 1818 ...- 16,672,000 
total sum for the army, navy,and ordnance 16,972,0000. “Army and Ordnance 300,000 
4th. That the miscellaneous services may be assumed 
at 1,700,000/. 

Supposing therefore no extraordinary charges to occur (and your Committee do 
not learn that at present any such are foreseen) the whole expenditure would 


£. 44,000,000 


£. 16,972,000 


amount, according to the foregoing estimate, tO ...secsssccsceesseeecceseee &» 66,068,000 
In which is included, for the redemption of debt (by estimate) ......... 14,981,000 


Leaving 51,087,000 
as the amount of the expenditure, exclusive of the sinking fund; which being 
compared with the estimated revenue, amounting to 52,500,000/., there will appear 
to be a balance of 1,413,000/. of income, beyond the probable expenditure in the 
year ending the 5th January 1820. 

It thus appears, that with respect to the year 1818, the income may be consi- 
dered as very nearly balancing the expenditure, exclusively of any increase or diminu- 
tion of debt; and that in the year 1819, after making allowance for the probable 
increase of expense unavoidable upon an event, which, under the treaty of peace 
with France, must occur, if not in the next year, within little more than two years 
from the present time, the expenditure (exclusively, in like manner, of the sum to 
be — in reduction of debt) will be within the probable income: from whence it 
will follow that any improvement of the revenue beyond the limits of the estimate, 
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on the one hand, and every diminution of expense that may be made in future 
years, on the other, would have the effect of creating a surplus annually applicable 
to the diminution of the public debt ; an object to which the wisdom of parliament, 
and the exertions of the government, cannot be too stedfastly directed ; which has, 
indeed, taken place to some extent in each of the two years, whereof the actual 
expenditure has been under the consideration of your Committee, although not 
effected by income belonging to the ordinary receipt of the year, as they have 
specifically pointed out in their fourth Report, as well as in the present; and to the 
furtherance of which your Committee are willing to believe, that the measure to 


which they alluded at the close of their fourth Report, viz. the reduction of the 


interest on the 5 and 4 per cents, must, under a continuance of the present favourable 
prospects, and with the growing abundance of capital in the United Kingdom, 
materially contribute at no distant period. 


25 May, 1818. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
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Appendix, (C. 1.) 


Compare of the Propuce of the Revenue in Great Britain, exclusive of the War 
Duty on Malt and Property, in the quarters ended 5th April 1817 and 1818. 


Quarters ended 
7 Increase. Decrease. 
5th April 1817. 5th April 1818. 
1,912,296 2,003,664 91,568 
542,000 336,000 6,000 
Assessed Taxes 868,104 917,414 49,310 _ 
154,550 178,295 23,745 — 
Miscelluneous..... 98,595 13,283 - 95,312 
£.9,510,211 10,249,220 770,321 51,812 
Increase on the Quarter £739,009 


Treasury Chambers, 


ith May 1818. S. R. 


Appendix, (C. 2.) 


An Account of the Nerr Propuce of the Revenue of Ireland, as paid into the 
Exchequer in the quarters ended the 5th day of April 1817, and 5th day of 
April 1818 (in British Currency.) 


Quarters ended 
5th April 1817. Sth April 1818. 
£. 
Customs 324,635 301,514 23,121 
Excise and Assessed Taxes ...... 493,308 576,418 83,110 
Post Office 12,000 2,770 9,230 
Miscellaneous 21,546 36,920 15,074 
1,008,299 1,060,053 98,184 41,424 
Increase on the Quarter alanine £. 56,760 


Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 


C, ARBUTHNOT. 
May 1318. 


Irish Revenue Department, } 


} 
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An Account of the Toran Amount of the Narioyat Dest in each Year, from 
contracted, the Amount of Debt redeemed, and also the 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Amount at Ist August 
Between Ist Aug. !786 and Ist Feb, 1787 
1788 

1789 

1790 

1991 

1792 

1795 

1794 § 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1805 

1804 

1805 

1806 

In this and the following Years 
the Debt is shown, after de- 
ducting the 5 per Cents, 
1797, paid off in each Year. 


1807 


1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 

Includes Loan 1811, raised 
‘ for Ireland, chargeable on > 1812 

Great Britain. 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
Great Britain and Ire- * 
{ land consolidated iy 5th Jan. 1818 
56 Geo. 3, 0. 98. 


Total Debt 
Amount of contracted in each 
Debt. Year. 
Co. 1, Co. 2. 
238,231,248 
258,231,248 — 
258,251,248 
238,231,248 
238,231,248 
238,231,248 
258,231,048 
238,251,248 
244,481,948 6,250,000 
260,157,773 15,676,525 
311,863,471 51,705,698 
368,809,040 56,945,569 
394,159,040 25,350,000 
429,785,290 35,624,250 
451,658,290 21,875,000 
480,705,290 29,045,000 
536,657,603 55,954,313 
567,008,978 30,351.375 
583,008,978 16,000,000 
603,925,792 20,916,814 
640,752,103 36,826,311 
670,632,103 29,880,000 
689,005,503 18,373,200 
702,698,556 13,693,253 
723,975,678 21,278,122 
745,787,785 19,811,107 
773,032,496 (a) 29,244,711 
813,775,527 40,743,031 
907,495,950 93,720,423 
932,231,880 24,705,930 
1,003,090,282 70,888,402 
1,006,090,282 3,000,000 
1,109,123,032 


Debt 
redeemed in each Year, 
including 
5 per Cents, 1797 
paid off. 


Co. 3. 


662,750 
1,456,900 
1,506,350 
1,558,850 
1,587,500 
1,507,100 
1,962,650 
2,174,405 
2,804,945 
3,083,455 
4,390,670 
6,695,585 
71,779,807 
20,211,571 
10,281,776 

9,925,739 

8,846,450 
12,409,854 
11,951,711 
12,673,475 


14,085,017 


14,672,717 
14,728,227 
15,061,321 
16,106,263 


18,622,590 


21,816,457 
24,763,646 
19,799,863 
20,647, 122 
19,546,201 


18,512,227 


being included in this Account, 


National Debt Office, 
17th April 1818, 


(a) The above Debt of Ireland is exclusive of £. 1,900,900 Irish 5 per Cents, payable in England. 


* By Sith Geo. 3, c. 48, the Sinking Fund Accounts terminate on the 5th January in each Year, 
instead of the Ist February as heretofore. 


Note.—The above Sums in Columns 1, 2, and 3, after the Year 1806 differ from the Return made 
from this Office on the 13th February last, in consequence of the 5 per Cents. 1797, paid off, 


| 
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the Ist February 1786 to the 5th January 1818; stating the Amount of Debt r 
Total Amuunt of Unredeemed Debt in each of those Years. § 
IRELAND. 
funded in Great Barat. 
q 
Total Total Debt Debt Total z 
unredeemed Amount of contracted in each redeemed in each unredeemed Y 
Debt. Debt. Year. Year. Debt. , 
Co. 4. Co. 5. Co. 6. Co.7 Co. & ql 
£. é. £. 
229,951,798 — — — —— 
244,936,323 — — — 
293,558,566 — — 
564,767,880 2,925,000 2,925,000 15,404 2,909,596 ul 
392,612,323 6,925,000 4,000,000 96,530 6,813,066 i 
394,275,752 12,175,000 »250,000 130,185 11,932,881 
413,038,977 15,315,000 3,140,000 233,360 14,839,521 $ 
459,067,551 19,708,750 4,393,750 310,928 18,922,343 i 
480,572,476 22,348,000 2,639,250 337,008 21,224,585 1 
454,162,622 25,548,000 3,200,000 472,256 23,952,329 i 
493,127,726 33,738,000 8,190,000 579,428 31,562,901 A 
517,280,561 $8,398,000 4,660,000 738,849 35,484,052 f 
_ 533,075,543 41,718,000 3,320,000 807,393 37,996,659 
536,776,026 47,139,625 5,421,625 907,585 42,510,699 H 
535,741,052 50,094,000 2,954,375 951,463 44,515,611 it 
541,957,854 53,694,000 3,600,000 1,013,577 47,100,034 ', 
545,662,698 61,274,250 7,580,250 1,135,716 53,544,568 4 
556,284,819 61,274,250 Included in Great Britain. 1,356,276 52,188,292 f 
575,211,392 68,930,250 71,656,000 1,567,541 58,276,751 
644,168,169 79,130,250 10,200,000 1,793,434 66,678,317 ’ 
649,074,235 86,472,750 7,342,500 1,812,122 72,208,695 
699,315,516 103,032,750 16,560,000 2,316,690 86,452,005 
682,769,314 103,032,750 — 2,507,101 83,944,904 
748,201,991 | — — 
The Sums in Columns 3, and 7, have been redeemed and 
transferred as follows : 
Life Annuities purchased.. .... 4,323,385 
Stock, the Dividends due upon which have re- 
mained unciaimed 10 Years and upwards : 932,031 
Purchased with Unclaimed Dividends ............... 348,600 
TheSumsin Columns 5,and 
358,557,624 |} 7,amount to 360,921 0401. 
5 per Cents 179, paid off .......cceseeee os 2,363,417 }, The Difference arises from 
the fractioral Parts of a 
360,921 O44 Pound being omitted. 


Vou, Appendic. (c) 
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An Account of the average Amount of Bank Notes in circulation, including Bank 
Post Bills ; in each half year, from the 1st of January 1797 to the Ist of January 


1818, inclusive. 


1797: 
January to June 
July to 
1798: 
January to JUNC 
July to December 
1799 : 
January to JUne 
July to December...... 
0: 


January to June 

July to December 
1801: 

July to 
1802 : 

January to June 

July to 
1803: 

January to June 

July to 
1804 : 

January to June 

July to December 
1805 : 

January to June 

July to December 
1806 : 

January to June ....... 

July to December 
1807 : 

January to June 

July to 


Bank of England, 
18th April 1818, 


10,821,574 
11,218,084 


12,954,685 
12,204,547 


13,374,874 
13,525,714 


15,009,457 
15,311,324 


16,134,249 
15,487,555 


16,284,052 
16,571,726 


15,967,094 
17,043,450 


17,623,680 
17,192,440 


17,271,429 
16,480,713 


16,941,387 
16,641,761 


16,724,363 
16,657,458 


1808 : 

January to June 

July to 
1809; 

January to JOne 

July to 
1810: 

January to June 

July to oo 
1811: 

January to June 

July to December oe 
1812: 

January to June 

July to 
1813: 

January to June 

July to 
1814: 

January to JUNC 

July to 
1815: 

January tOJGNE 

July to December, 
1816: 

January to June 

July to December......... 
1817: 

July to December 


Daw 


16,953,787 
17,303,512 


18,214,026 
19,641,640 


20,894,441 
24,188,605 


23,4°71,297 
23,094,046 


23,123,140 
23,351,496 


23,939,693 
24,107,445 


25,511,012 
28,291,832 


27,155,824 
20,618,210 


26,468,233 


26,681,398 


27,339,768 
29,210,035 


es, 


Accountant General 


An Account of the Total Weekly Amount of Bank Notes and Bank Post Bills in 
circulation, from the 3rd of February to the 3rd of March 1818: distinguishing the 
Bank Post Bills; the Amount of Notes under the value of Five Pounds ; and 
stating the aggregate Amount of the whole. _ 


Bank Notes 
of Bank Notes 
£.5 Bank under Total. 
and upwards, Post Bulls, £.5. 
February .....000... 10 19,650,590 1,848,380 7,446,610 28,945,580 
19,574,780 1,847,280 1,424,720 28,846,730 
24 18,996,980 1,855,000 7,364,620 28,216,600 
719,047,570 1,828,470 71,372,080 28,248,120 


Bank of England, 
9th March 1815. 


Witrtam Dawes, 
Accountant General. 
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X&XVii PROSECUTIONS FOR FORGING BANK NOTES. [xxxvili 


ACCOUNTS RELATING TO PROSECUTIONS FOR ForGING BANK oF 


EnGLAND Notes :—viz. 
1,—An Account of the Number of Persons prosecuted for Forging Notes of the Bank i 
of England, and for uttering or possessing such Notes knowing them to be forged ; i 
from the Ist of January 1816, to the 25th of February 1818 ; distinguishing the F 
Years, and the Number convicted and acquitted of such Offences respectively. ia 
Convictions 
Capital Total Number 
Year Convictions, | having forged Bank) Prosecuted. 
1816.00... 20 84 16 120 
32 95 15 142 
1818... 
2.—An Account of the Number of Persons prosecuted for Forging Notes of the } 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, and for uttering such Notes . 
knowing them to be forged; during the 14 Years preceding the Suspension of yi 
Cash Payments by the Bank in February 1797, distinguishing the Years. : 
Year | Capital Convictions. Acquittals. Total. 1 
- - - 2 
T7186 nil. 4 
| 1 - 4 
i 
BISR. | 
1793 nil. 


3.—An Account of the Number of Persons prosecuted for Forging Notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, and for knowingly uttering 
or possessing such Forged Notes, knowing them to be forged, since the Suspen- 
sion of Cash Payments by the Bank in February 1797, to the 25th of February 
1818; distinguishing the Years, and the Numbers Convicted and Acquitted. 


Capital Convictions Total Number 
Year. Convictions. | for having forged Bank} Acquittals. Prosecuted. 
Notes in possession. 
1 1 2 
17198 11 1 12 
1799..... 12 ~— 3 15 
29 15 at 
32 1 21 54 
1802...... 32 12 19 65 
1803....46 7 1 9 
1804...... 13 8 4 25 
10 14 4 28 


by 
‘ 
| 


| XXXIX_, TOTAL NUMBER OF FORGED BANK NOTES. [xl 
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Capital Convictions Total Number 
Year. Convictions. | for having forged Bank Acquittals, Prosecuted. 
Notes in possession. 
1806.00. 9 1 .10 
180 Ts 16 24 5 45 
1908. 9 23 2 34 
1809 23 29 16 68 
10 16 3 29 
i 5 19 9 33 
1819 26 26 12 64 
18 5 39 3 47 
20 84 16 120 
32 95 15 142 
to 25 Feb. ‘ 


Josera Kaye, 


@ist April 1818, Solt to the Bank of England. 


An Account of the total Number of Forged Bank Notes, discovered by the Bank to 
have been Forged, by presentation for Payment, or otherwise, from Ist January 
1812 to 10th April 1818; distinguishing each Year, and also distinguishing the 
Number of Notes of £.1, of £.2, of £.5, of £.10, of £.20, and above £.20, 


j in Value. 
Number of | Number of |N amber of |Namber of | Number of Number of |Number of 
Years, Notes of | Notes of | Notes of | Notes of | Notes of | Notes of |Notesaboye] Total Years. 
£.1. £. 5. £. 10. £. 20. £. 20, Number 
q In 1812 ...| 12,255 4,261 1,125 205 - - 34 5 17,885 | In 1812 
3,097 827 38 - - + 2 15,315 1813 
3814 10,542 3,020 1,011 58 10 1 14,722 1814 
; 1815 ...] 14,085 2,829 806 41 Q 1 1 17,765 1815 
i 1816 ...] 21,860 2,141 795 5 24 24,849 1816 
1817 ...] 28,412 1,839 $75 52 - - 31,180 1817 
1815., 1818 to 
i to 10April 8,937 550 307 21 9,645 5 10 April 
| 107,238 | 17,787 5,826 +19 | 54 SS 131,361 
i Bank of England, H. Hase, 
15th May 1818. Chief Cashier. 


i FRENCH INDEMNITY. 

An Account of all Sums received by Great Britain, since the 20th November 1815, 
as Portions of the Indemnity to be paid by France, by the Treaty of that date ; 

specifying, the mode in which such Sums have been applied, and what part of 

them has been paid into the Exchequer. 


Under the Convention concluded in conformity to the 4th Article of the principal 
Treaty, France was to pay Great Britain 125,000,000 francs, at the periods hereafter 
specified; viz. Frances. Francs. 


125,000,000 


4 
il 
| 
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xli] FRENCH INDEMNITY. [xlii 


In pursuance of this Convention, the following Sums have been actually paid; viz. 


1815. December 22 Srancs 615,000 


15,000,000 
November 10 4,583,000 
27,500,000 
1818. ... 26 9,166,666 66 8 
18,333,333 . 32 
An Agreement was subsequently made with France, for postponing the payment of 
ene half, the quadremetre becoming due from 1 April to 31 July 1817, to the 20 
October 1817; and for postponing the whole of the quadremetre becoming due from 
the | August to the 30 November 1817, to the 10 and 30 November 1817; and 
Interest was charged to France for such postponement, amounting to fs. 133,106 . 52; 
end which was paid as follows; viz. Srancs cents 
— November 13 .......... 
December 23 22,000 
- 133,106 . 52 


Making the Total received from France tothe 1 May 1818.. fs. 60,966,439 . 84 


This Sum has been applied as follows : 


Retained by the British Commissioners, on account of the Expenses of his Establishment 555,666 . 66 
Paid into the Military Chest in France towards the Expenses of the Army of Occupation, 
over and above the Sums received from France on account of that Army.......... eo se 
Paid to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, in Paris, towards the Sum of 25,000,000 
francs, granted by Parliament as Prize Mouey to the Troops under his Grace’s 
Remitted to England, and which produced the Sum of £. 1,406,916 11 11 sterling... 31,886,853 . 34 


Remaining in the Indemnity Chest in Paris, in Mandats, becoming due 
between the 1 May and 1 August 5,989,662 . 55 


14,554,277 . 29 


Torat Amount received from France ...... S% 60,966,439 . 84 


The Sum of £. 1,406,916 11 11 sterling, the Proceeds of the f.31,886,833 . 34 
remitted from France, as above stated, was applied as follows: de Sad 


Towards completing the Grant of the Sum of 25,000,000 francs, as Prize Money to 

the Army under the command of his Grace the Duke of Wellington ........ ss... 707,263 10 5 
To the Paymaster General of the Forces, in re-payment of Sums advanced and paid 

out of the Extraordinaries of the Army in England, for the use of the Troops serving 

in France in 1816 and 1817 .........5. 
To the Paymaster General of the Forces, in re-payment of Sums advanced and paid 

in England, out of the Sums granted for the Ordinary Service of the Army, on 

account of the Troops serving in France in 1816 and 1817 csccocccscsesecseceeseeseresee 995,074 1 6 


£.1,406,916 11 11 


C. ARBUTHNOT. 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 


14 May 1818, 
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THE 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS 


oF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY 


1818. 


Class 
I. PUBLIC INCOME. 


Il, CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
Ill. ARREARS AND BALANCES. 
IV. TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


Class 
V. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


VI. PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 
VII. UNFUNDED DEBT. 
VIII. DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


xlv} 


I.—Pustic Income, 1818. 


[xlvi 


I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING FIFTH JANUARY, 1818. 


An Account of the Orpinary Revenues and ExTRAORDINARY REsOURCES, 
constituting the Pusiic Income of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


and IRELAND. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 


LAND ASSESSED TAXES 
PENSIONS anp Is. in the £ 
SALARIES 6d. in the £. 
HACENEY COACHES. 
HAWKERS ann PEDLARGS.......... 
SMALL BRANCHES or tne KING'S HE- 
REDITARY REVENUE... 


Totatof Ordinary Revenues ..... 


€xtraordinarn Hesources. 
PROPERTY TAX anp INCOME DUTY. 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c. "paid into “the 
Exchequer by the Chief Cashier of the 
Bank of England ..... 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices. 
Voluntary Contributions 
On Account of the Commissioners, appoint- 
ed by 35 Geo. 3, c. 127, and 37 Geo. 3, c. 
27, for issuing Exchequer Bills for Gre- 
From several County ‘Treasurers i in Ireland, 
on account of Advances made by the 
Treasury for improving Post Roads, on 
account of Advances for building Gaols, 
and under the Police Act of 54 Geo. 3, 
(Ireland)..... exes 
Monies paid on account of Balance due by 
Ireland, on joint Expeuditure of the Unit- 
From the Paymaster General of Great Bri- 
tain, on account of Advances made by 
Ireland for Half Pay to Reduced Officers, 
Pensions to Officers Widows, &c. on the 
British Establishment 
From the Receiver General of Navy Pay- 
ments in Ireland, in repayment of Money 
advanced by the Government of Ireland, 
Imprest Monies Repaid by Sundry Public 
Accountants, and other Monies paid to 
Torat Public Income of the United 
Add, Appropriated Duties for Local 


GRAND’ TOTAL: 


Drawbacks, Discounts, NETT PRODUCE 

GROSS RECEIPT: Charges of Management, applicable to National 
Total Sum to be ac- &e. paid out of the Objects, and to Payments 
counted for, Gross Revenue. into the Exchequer. 

&. a s. d. 
16,382,863 2 84) 3,669,275 12 14/12,712,587 10 7 

3,118,990 11 34 

33,975,867 4 0} 364199 11 30,192,654 011 
7,520,505 16 64} 418,739 4 10 | 7,101,766 11 8% 
2,316,732 17 4 671,807 9 103) 1,644,925 7 54% 
19,930 4 379 10 10 | 19,550 13 54 
12,333 16 24 653 5 4 11,700 10 104 
29,314 4 4 3,832 11 14 25,481 13 3 
25,471 14 64 8,675 1 O02 21,796 13 5 
4,367 12 Of - - - 4,367 12 9 

873 10 - - 873 10 7 

2.87% 3 § - - 5 
159,630 10 5% 4,027 7 33) 155,603 3 2% 
60,450,767 17 8,255,553 5 63)52,195,214 11 9 
2,568,654 0 3% 49,244 0 53} 2,519,409 19 10 
215,729 5 O 19,040 0 O 196,689 5 0 
236,288 3 - - - 236,288 3 3 
27,422 12 8 ao ae 27,422 12 8 
5000 0 O| - «- - 5,000 0 0 
3,484 10 11 - - - 3,484 10 11 
69,243 13 74 - - 69,243 13 
117,228 0 10 - - - 117,228 010 
9,130 7 0 
47,458 4 2h - - - 47,458 4 2% 
356,690 9 5% - - - 356,690 9 5h 
64,107,097 4 63! 8,523,837 6 0 p9,7 83,259 18 6} 
55,899 5 83 2,270 8 11 53,628 16 9% 
64,162,996 10 34} 8,526,107 14 11 15 44 
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Ivii] TRADE AND NAVIGATION, 1818. [viii 
ARREARS AND BALANCES OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


HEADS or tuese ACCOUNTS, 
Customs in England; Arrears due on the 5th of January 1818. 


Ditto in Scotland ; Ditto Ditto 
Ditto in Ireland ; Ditto Ditto 
Excise in England ;—Arrears due on the 5th of Janury 1818. 
Ditto in Scotland ; Ditto Ditto 
Ditto in Ireland ; Ditto Ditto 
Sramps in Great Britain; Arrears due on the 5th of January 1818. 
Ditto Ditto —;-—Balances in the hands of Distributers on the 10th of October 1517, and 5th 


of January 1818. 
Ditto in Ireland;—Balances and Arrears on the 5th of January 1818, 


Lanp anp Assessep Taxes in Great Britain; Arrears and Current Balances on the 5th of January 1818. 
Ditto in Ireland ; Balances of deceased and dismissed Collectors, on the 5th of 
January 1818. 


Posr Orrice in Great Britain 3—Arrears due on the 5th of January 1818. 
Ditto Ditto 3;—Balances in the hands of Deputy Postmasters, in the Quarters ending 
on the 5th of July and the 10th of October 1817, and the 5th of January 1818. 
Ditto in Ireland ;—Arrears due on the 5th of January 1818. 
Ditto Ditto ;—Balances in the hands of Deputy Postmasters on the 5th of July and 5th of 
October 1817, and 5th of January 1818. 
Lanp Revenue of the Crown ;—Arrears and Balances on the the 5th of January 1318, 


Pustic Accountants ;—List of, in respect of whom the execution of any Process or Proceeding hath 
been controlled, suspended, or procured. 
Cometrotiers of Anmy Accounts ;—Balances on the 5th of January 1818. 
Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts ;—List of Offices and Departments whose Accounts 
have been usually Audited by them. 
Ditto List or Accounts delivered over to them, which have not been Audited, Stated, or 
Declared ; completed to the 5th of January 1818. 


Ditto List oF Accounts delivered over to them, which have been either Stated or Declared, so 


far as any Balances appear to be now owing to or from the Public ; completed to the 5th of January 
1818. 


IV. 
TRADE anp NAVIGATION or tue UNITED KINGDOM. 


IL—TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from, Great Bri- 
TAIN, during each of the Four Years ending the 5th January 1818 (calculated at 
the Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade 
with IRELAND) ; distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandize Exported :—also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 


of the United Kingdom Exported from Great Britatn, according to the Real 
and Declared Value thereof. : 


OFFICIAL VALUE OFFICIAL VALUE OF IMPORTS. Declared Value of 
c ~\ Produce and 

YEARS. OF Produce and Foreign and Manufactures of the 

Manufaetures of the Colonial Total United Kingdom 
EXPORTS. United Kingdom. | Merchandize. Exports. Exported. 
BSUS 36,559,788 36,120,733 | 20,503,496 | 56,624,229 47,859,588 
35,989,650 44,048,701 | 16,929,608 | 60,978,309 53,209,809 
30,105,565 36,697,610 | 14,545,964 | 51,243,574 42,955,256 
BSUS: 33,971,025 41,590,516 | 11,534,616 | 53,125,132 43,614,156 
32,620,770 33,200,580 | 19,157,818 | 52,358,398 43,447,372 
1816 wscesveee oe 31,822,053 41,712,002 | 15,708,434 | 57,420,436 49,653,245 
a 26,374,920 34,774,520 | 13,441,665 | 48,216,185 40,328,940 
29,916,320 39,235,397 | 10,269,271 | 49,504,668 40,337,118 


| 

AN 


lix] PARL. ACCOUNTS or tHe UNITED KINGDOM. [ix 


2.—TRADE OF IRELAND. 


An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from, IneLanp, 
during each of the Four Years ending the 5th Janury 1818 (calculated at the 
Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade with 
Great Brirary) ; distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandize Exported ;—also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported from IRELAND, according to the Value thereof, 
as computed at the Average Prices Current. 


OFFICIAL VALUE Declared Value of 
C Produce and 
YEARS. OF Produce and Foreign and ‘\ Manufactures of the 
- Manutactures of the Colonial Total United Kingdom 
IMPORTS. United Kingdom. Merchandize. Exports. Exported. 


6,114,878 14 475,37 
6,530,861 4 8 (11,591,559 6 
6,510,977 1 
4|10,526,325 8 Of 


d. 

11£) 6,590,249 4 0 |12,620,695 13 2 
8 9 

5 


1817...| 4,695,745 4 6 | 6,042,253 15 9} 165,869 


6,208,123 0 
3) 6,412,892 10 2 |150,562 


d 
1815...] 6,667,732 2 9% 
1 2 
5 
5 10% 6,563,454 18 0 


1816...] 5,637,117 16 14) 6,360,184 8 6 170,676 16 
4 
1818,..] 5,644,175 16 7 


1815... 1,134,493 1 104) 1,006,672 19 10 | 208,200 19 
1816...] 1,165,342 17 10 | 1,163,994 3 104) 40,117 17 

1817...] 1,050,618 19 5 | 932,488 0 103) 42,374 6 4| 974,862 7 
1818... 889,395 14 23) 851,548 5 9 | 23,413 4 104] 874,961 10 


7%) 1,214,835 19 54) 2,046,846 0 2 
1,204,112 1 04] 1,949,782 18 44 
23] 1,328,933 6 4 
74! 1,411,897 9 11 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


An Account of the Number of VessELs, with the Amount of their ToNNAGE, that 
were Built and Registered in the several Ports of the British Empire, in the Years 
ending the 5th January 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818 respectively. | 


In the Years ending the 5th January, 


1 


1815. 1816. 1817. 1818. 


Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. | Vessels. Tonnage. 


United Kingdom........., 706 86,075 913 | 102,943 851 84,676 | 758 81,263 


Isles, Guernsey, Jersey 
and Man 805] 36 | 1,536] 15 44s | 8 845 


British Plantations ......{ 131 | 11,069] 234 | 24,061] 408 | 52,282 | 182 | 13,712 


TOTAL. 864 97,949 | 1,183 128,540 1,274 | 117,401 | 948 95,820 


| 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION, 1818. [Ixia 


An Account of the Number of VesseLs, with the Amount of their Tonnacz, and 
the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in navigating the same, that i 
belonged to the several Ports of the British Empire, on the 30th September in 
the Years 1815, 1816, and 1817, respectively. 


On 30th Sept. 1815: | On Oth Sept. 1816: On 30th Sept. 1817: 


Vessels. Tons, Men. | Vessels. Tons- Men. Vessels, Tons, Men, 


| 
United Kingdom ...| 21,572/2,454,350] 159,186 | 158,516}| 21,290)2,397,665) 152,352 


sey, and Man..... 497) 23,481 3,417 S11} 24,564 485) 23,689) 3,190 { 
British Plantations.| 2,991} 203,445) 14,706 3,775| 279,643) 16,859]} 3,571) 245,632] 15,471 


TOTAL 24,860|2,681,276} 177,309 25,801 2,783,940) 178,820]) 25,346|2,664,986| 171,013 


An Account of the Number of VesseLs, with the Amount of their TonNAGE, and 
the Number of Men and Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their 
repeated Voyages), that entered INwARps, and cleared Ourwarps, at the : 
several Ports of the United Kingdom, from and to all parts of the World 4 
(exclusive of the intercourse between Great Britain and IRELAND respec- 
tively), during each of the Four Years ending 5th January 1818. 


INWARDS, 
cr 
BRITISH AND IRISH. FOREIGN. TOTAL. 
Vessels. ‘Tons. Men. Vessels, ‘Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons, Men. 
Years ending 
5th January 1815...... 8,975}1,290,248] 85,79:)|| 5,286] 599,287] 37,375)| 14,261|1,889,535) 121,168 
1816 ...... 8,880)1,372,108} 86,390)! 5,411] 764,562] 44,000'| 14,291}2,136,670}130,390 
9,744) 1,415,725] 3,116] 379,465] 25,345)| 12,860]1,795,188] 115,464 
1818 ... | $1,255/!,625,121| 97,275 3,396 | 445,011 | 27,047 14,651 


OUTWARDS, 


Years ending 
Sth January 1815...... | 8,620/1,271,952] 84,100]] 4,622] 602,941 | 34,828] 13,242)1,874,893]118,928 


1816 ...... | 8,795)1,381,041] 88,586]| 4,701 | 751,377 | 40,956} 13,496}2,132,418]129,542 
1817 9,044/1,540,277| 86,651|| 2,579 | 399,160 | 23,4811} 11,623] 1,739,437] 110,132 


1818 ...... | 10,715]1,558,336] 97,362|| 2,905 | 440,622 | 25,270 


13,618}1,998,958/ 122,632 


| 
| 
| | 
i 
i 
| 


Ixiii] PARL. ACCOUNTS oF rut UNITED KINGDOM. [lxiv 
V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE—Jan. 1818. 
I. For Interest, &c. on the Permanent Debt of the United 
Kingdom, Unredeemed; including Annuities for Lives 
and Terms of Years’ - - - - - - 44,108,233 8 "7% 
I]. The Interest on Exchequer Bills - = + - - ee 1,815,926 17 84 
England - - £. 1,028,000 0 O 
IIL The Civil Lists of § Ireland - - - 163,168 114 
1,191,168 11 4 
Courts of in England - 64,541 15 10} 
Mint - 15,000 0 0 
The Allowances to the Royal Family, 
other Charges Pensions, &c. - - - - 447,637 14 44 
IV. on the Salaries and Allowances - - - 62,920 10 2 
Consolidated § Bounties and Compeusations - - 3,841 0 O 
Fund. Miscellaneous - - - - 133,270 1 8 
Permanent Charges in Ireland - - | 535,282 9 J0% 
2,303,662 2 04 
V. The Civil Government of Scotland - - - - - - 130,646 3 4 
VI. The other Payments i in Anticipation of the Exchequer 
Receipts, viz. 
Bounties for Fisheries, Ma- § Customs - 278,095 11 4k 
nufactures, Corn, &c. - - - 51,950 1 04 
330,045 12 43 
Pensions on the Hereditary § Excise £.14,000 0 0 
Revenue - - - Post Office 13,700 0 0 
27,700 0 0 
Militia, and Deserters Warrants, &c. - - - 93,657 18 2 
451,403 10 68 
VII. The Navy, viz. 
Wages - - - - - | 2,524,000 OU 
General Services - - - - - | 2,793,586 8 lI 
The Victualiing Department - - | 1,155,476 4 94 
6.473,062 13 
VIII. The Ordnance - - - - - - - - . 1,435,401 9 6 
IX. The Army, viz. 
Ordinary Services - - - £.7,014,494 5 44 
Extraordinary Services, includ- 
ing Remittances and Advances 
to other Countries - 3,859,418 14 13 
10,874,382 19 53 
Deduct the Amount of Repayments for which Credit 
is given in the Extraordinaries of the Army- - | 1,252,016 12 9 
Also, the Amount of Remittances and Advances to 
other Countries, included in Appendix I - 7,508 1141 
9,614,864 4 94 
X. Loans, Remittances, and Advances to Ireland and other 
Countries, viz. 
Ireland - - - - - - - 25,770 16 8 
Russia - - 5414 9 
America - - - - - 544 1113 
Tunis” - - - - 153 19 10 
Holland - - - - - -1,075 13 8 
7;508 1 71 
33,272 18 71 
XI. Issues from Appropriated Funds for Local Purposes -| - - 42,585 7 4% 
XII. Miscellaneous Services, viz. 
Athome - | 2,501,698 17 0 
Abroad - = © = = =] 164,784 4 
2,466,483 1 7d 
Deduct Remittance to Ireland - - 25,770 16 8 
Sinking Fund on Loan to East India Company -| 139,268 9 8 | 68,875,541 18 7% 


165,039 6 4 


68,710,502 12 


| 
j 


> 
Ed 
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VII.—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the Unrunpep Dest and DemManps OutsTANDING on the 5th day 
of January 1818. 


AMOUNT 
OUTSTANDING, 


a, 


+4 Provi for 607 000 0 
Exchequer Bills... Unprovided for .....cscecsscoseascoeees 56,122,400 0 


cook 


56,729,400 0 0 


Treasury 
Miscellaneous Services 965,529 17 8 
Warrants for Army Services ... ......... 2 
Treasury Bills of Exchange drawn from Abroad ......... 164,178 0 O 


Provided for...£. 982,315 7 84 


Irish Treasury Bills Unprovided for 4,684,615 7 84 5,666,930 15 4} 


7,326,321 16 $ 
66,681,626 5 1% 
Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
25th March 1818, C. 


VIIIL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account, showing how the Monirs given for the Service of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and IreLanp, for the Year 1817, have been disposed 
of; distinguished under their several Heads, to the 5th of January 1818. 


SERVICES. Voted or Granted. SUMS Paid. 


Ss. d, e Se 


For defraying the Charge of the Civil Establishments under- 
mentioned ; viz. 


Of Sierra Leone, from the 1st of January to the 31st of Decem- 


ber 15,814 0 0 15,000 0 0 
Ditto...,..Nova Scotia from Ditto to Ditto 13,440 0 7,000 0 
Ditto......New South Wales......... from Ditto to Ditto ....... 12,815 0 0 6,500 0 0 
Ditto,..,.. Upper Canada ..........6. from Ditto to Ditto 11,325 0 6,000 0 0 
Ditto......New Brunswick from Ditto to Ditto ......4 6,247 10 0 2,500 0 0 
Ditto to DittO 00.0000 5,485 0 0 3,000 0 0 

itto......St. John (now ealled 600 0 0 

Prince Edward Inland) from Ditto to Ditto...) 3,826 0 1 
Ditto.....,Bahama from Ditto to Ditto 3,301 10 0 1,600 0 
Ditto......Cape Breton from Ditto to Ditto 2,550 0 0 1,275 0 1 
Ditto......Dominica from Ditto to Ditto 600 0 242 


(continued 


Ixxvii] VIII.—Disrosttron or GRANTS, 1818. [Ixxviii 
SUMS SUMS paid, j 
Services—continued. Voted or Granted. 
2 ae Se d, s. d, 

Expenses of a Civil nature in Great Britain, as donot form a et ‘ 

of the Ordinary Charges of the Civil List ...cs.scccsessssersereee| 500,000 0 Of 486,178 1 5 
Interest on Exchequer Bills | 1,900,000 0 0 | 1,385,000 0 0 
One hundredth part of 33 millions of Exchequer Bills, autho- 

rized last Session to be issued and charged upon the Aids 

granted in the present Session, to be issued and paid by equal 

Quarterly Payments to the Governor and Company of the 

Bank of England, to be by them placed to the Account of the 

Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt ; for the 

year ending the Ist of February 330,000 0 0 247,500 0. 0 
For paying off and discharging, on the 5th of April 1817, certain 

Annuities granted by two Acts of the 37th and 42nd of his 

Majesty ........ 41,829 8 4 41,829 8 4 
For the Relief of American Loyalists ; for the Year 1317 ..... ... 13,500 0 0 5,500 0 0 
Expense of Confining and Maintaining Criminal Lunatics ; for 

3,000 0 0 
Charge of the Superannuation Allowance, or Compensation to 

one of the late Paymasters of Exchequer Bills; for 1817 ...... 266 13 4 
Superannuation Allowances, or Compensations to Retired Clerks 

and other Officers, formerly employed in the Office of the 

Commissioners for Auditiug the Public Accounts; for 1817 ... 1,950 0 0 
Superannuation Allowances, or Compensations to Retired Clerks 

and other Officers, formerly employed in the Lottery Office ; 

To Ditto - - - Ditto - - - formerly “employed in his 

Majesty's Mint ; for 162°? 620 0 0 620 0 0 
To be applied, in further Execution of an Act of the 43rd of his 

Majesty, towards making Roads and building Bridges in the 

Highlands of Scotland ; for 1817 .......ssecsseeceeseeees sanateunzeul 20,000 0 0 20,000 0 0 
Towards the Repair of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel ; for 1817. 2,695 18 10 2,695 18 10 
Expense of the National Vaccine Establishment ; for 1817 sss. 3,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
Expense of Works carrying on at the College of Edinburgh; for 

10,000 0 0 10,000 0 0 
Expense of the ‘Establishment of the Penitentiary House; from 

the 24th of June 1817, to the 24th of June 1818 ...... cecceeeeees 11,400 0 0 6,000 0 0 
Towards defraying the Expense of the building of a Penitentiary 

Hodse at Millianks for 1809. 40,000 0 0 20,700 0 0 
Expense of making an Inland Navigation, from the Eastern to 

the Western Sea, by Inverness and Fort William; for 1517... 25,000 0 0 
To complete the original estimated Expense of the Works at 

Holyhead Harbour; for the present Year .....sscece coseeeseeens 7,614 0 0 
Landing-place at Port Devargh, on the Hill at Holyhead, for the 

landing of the Mails from the Packets by Boats ........+..+- iwi 450 0 0 
Expense of improving sundry Portions of the Holyhead Roads ... 20,000 0 0 10,000 0 0 
Expense of maintaining and repairing the British Forts on the 

Arica 23,000 0 0 23,000 0 0 
Board of Agriculture ; for 3,000 0 0 3,000 0 
Royal Military College ; for 1817 ....cccccscsssessccsecesceccceves Ree 28,155 4 9 23,155 4 9 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea; from the 25th Dec. 1816, to 

34415 5 5 23,500 0 0 
Expense attending the confining g, maintaining, ‘and employing 

Convicts at Home; for 1817......... ioatiealaisenesitiieameineaaiieicistacali 75,300 0 0 51,035 0 0 
To defray Bills drawn, or which may be ja, from New South 

Wales; for 1817 ..... 80,000 0 0 62,000 0 0 
Charge of Printing Acts of Parliament for the two Houses of Par- 

liament, for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the Peace, and Chief Magis- 

trates, throughout the United Kingdom, and for the Acting Jus- 

tices throughout Great Britain; also for Printing Bills, Reports, 

Evidence ond other Papers, ned Accounts for the House of 

for: 17,000 0 0 
Printing 1,250 Copies of the 49th volume of the Journals of the 

To make good the deficiency of ‘the Grant of 1816, for ‘Printing 

1,750 Copies of the 69th volume of the Journals of the House 

OF 815 8 4 815 8 4 
For defraying the expense that may be incurred in 1817, for 

Printing 1,750 Copies of the 70th Volume of the Journals of 

the House of Commons ; 3 being for the session 1815 seoseccereee 3,500 0 0 3,500 0 0 
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Services—conlinued. voted or Granted. 

For defraying the Expense that may be incurred in 1817, for 

Printing 1,750 Copies of the 71st Volume of the Journals of 

the House of Commons ; being for the Session 1815  ..e.++..e0s 3,250 0 0 
For Ditto - - - Ditto - - - for 72nd Volume of Ditto...... 3,250 0 0 
For defraying the Expense that may be incurred for re-printing 

Journals and Reports of the House of Commons; for 1817 ... 8,500 0 0 
To make good the deficiency of the Grant for 1816, for re-print- 

ing Journals and Reports of the House of Commons ........4+6 6,472 17 0 6,472 17 © 
To defray the Expense of printing Bills, Reports, and other 

Papers, by Order of the House of Commons, during the present 

To make good the deficiency of the Grant of 1816, for defraying 

the Expense of printing Bills, Reports, and other Papers, by 

Order of the House of Commons, during the Jast Session ...... 8,197 6 8 8,197 6 8 
To defray the Expense of printing the Votes of the House of 

Commons during the present Sessiin.....ccccsssscnescessosses ons 2,500 0 0 2,053 1 10 
Charge of the Superintendence of Aliens, ‘for the Year 1817 ...... 4,895 6 0 2,446 0 @ 
To defray the Expense of Law Charges; for 1817.......e0ceeee0e 20,000 0 0 20,000 0 
For defraying the Extraordinary Expenses that may be incurred 

for Prosecutions, &c. relating to the Cein of this Kingdom ; 

the ce 4,000 0 0 4,000 0 
On account of the Expenses to be incurred in the Management of 

the British 16 5 8,577 16 5 
To make good the deficiency of the Grant in the present Session, 

for printing 1,750 Copies of the 70th Volume of Journals of 

the House of Commons 400 10 5 400 10 5 
Supplemental Charge for Miscellaneous Printing done by Order 

of the House of Commons, in the Session of 1816 .........0065 8,951 0 6 8,951 0 6 
Extraordinary Expenses of the Mint, in the Gold Coinage ; 

Charges of preparing and drawing the Lotteries, for 1817, &c.... 18,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 


For defraying the Charge of the following Civit Services in 
Ireland: 


To make good the permanent Charges of Ireland, seen 


and unprovided for, on the 5th of January 1ST sccces 246,508 14 2 161,809 19 10% 
Remuneration of several Public Officers in Ireland, “for their 
extraordinary trouble in 1817 1,153: 16 14 1,153 16 31 


Expenditure of the Board of Works in Ireland; 19,859 1 64 191 
Charge of Printing, Stationary, and other Disbursements, for ‘the 
chief and under Secretaries offices and apartments, and other 
Public offices in Dublin Castle, &c.; and for riding charges 
and other Expenses of the Deputy, Pursuivants and extra 
Messengers attending the said offices; also Superannuated 
Allowances in the said chief Secretary’s Office; for one Year 


ending the 5th Jan, 1618 20,809 11 93 20,794 17 8% 
Expense of publishing Proclamations and other matte rs of a Pub. 

lic nature, in the Dublin Gazette and other newspapers in 

Ireland ; for one Year ending the 5th Jan. 1918 9,692 6 13 9,640 0 


Expense of Printing 1,290 Copies of a compressed Quarto Edition 
of the Statutes of ‘the United Kingdom, for the use of the 
Magistrates of Ireland, and also 250 Copies of a Folio Edition 
of Ditto, bound, for the use of the Lords, win and Public 
Officers in ivelaad . 3,439 12 33 2,880 4 0 

Criminal! Prosecutions and other Law Expenses i in Ireland ; ‘from 
Sth Jan, Sth Jan. 1818 23,076 18 5} 21,876 2 

Expense of apprehending public € Dffenders j in Ireland ; from 5th 
Jan. 1817 to Sth Jan. 1818 

For completing the Sum necessary for the Support of the Non- 
conforming Ministers in Ireland; from 5th Jan. 1817 to 5th 
FAN: 8,581 16 11 8,581 16 11 

For the Support of the Seceding Ministers from ‘the Synod ‘of 
Ulster in Ireland ; for one year, from the 25th March 1817 to 
25th March 1818 ....... 


2,307 15 10 1299 4 TE 


3,794 15 44 3,720 18 54 


Salaries of the Lottery Officers in Ireland ; for one year, ending 

the JORG 1,949 10 92 1,764 18 5} 
Expense of Pratique of the Port of Dublin; from the 25th Dec. 

1815 to the Sth Jan, 1817 939 94 876 J 65 


/ 
/ 
4 / 


Ixxxi} or Grants. 
Services—continued. Voted or Gran — 


Charge of Clothing the Battle-Axe Guards; for 18 months, com- 


mencing from the Ist Dec. 1817 685 1 683 1 
To complete the Works of the Harbour of Howth  .......sssesseeees 10,153 16 11 10,153 16 11 
To carry on the Works at Dunmore Harbour in the current year 12,923 1 6% 12,923 1 of ; 
Civil Contingencies in Ireland ; for the year ending 5th Jan. 1818) ~40,000 0 0 39,986 17 8 
Board of Inland Navigation in Treland 4,000 0 0 4,000 0 0 
Expense of building Churches and Glebe Houses, ‘and purchasing | 

Glebes in Ireland; for one year, ending 5th Jan. 1818 ......008 9,250 15 43 9,230 15 4¢ 


To be paid to the Trustees and Commissioners of First Fruits in 
Ireland, to be by them employed towards the building, rebuild- 
ing, and enlarging of Churches and Chapels, the building of 
Glebe Houses, and procuring Glebes in Ireland, in such manner 
as they shall think fit. 18,461 10 9}; 18,461 10 

For defraying the Expense of the Trustees of the Linen and 
-Hempen Manufactures of Ireland ; for one year, ending the 
5th Jan. 1818, to be by the said Trustees applied in such 
manner as shal} appear to them to be most conducive to pro- 
mote and encourage the said Manufactures ..... 19,938 9 

For defraying the Expense of the Commissioners for making wide 
and convenient Streets in Dublin; for one Year, ending the 


22 
the 


Sth Jan. 1818 .. 11,076 18 5% 11,076 18 5% 
Additional Allowance to the Chairman of the Board of Inland 

Navigation in Ireland ; for 1817 27618 5 27618 5% 
Royal Irish Academy of Dublin; for the year — 5th Jan. 

Foundling Hospital at Dablin ; for Ditto re gcdeddecautacscdeanace ” 32,515 17 of 32,515 7 8 
House of Industry and Asylums for industrious Children in 

Dublin; for Ditto 36,647 1 6 36,647 1 64 
Richmond Lunatic Asytum at Dublin; “for Ditto 7,310 15 4 7,310 15 4 
Hibernian Society for Soldiers Children at Dublin; for Ditto ... 7,752 18 5 7,152 18 5 
Hibernian Marine Society in Dublin; for Ditto ..... sseseeeereees 2,755 7 2.755 7 8 
Female Orphan House, in the C ircular Road, Dublin; for Ditto 2,169 4 7 2,769 4 7 
Westmorland Lock Hospital in Dublin; for Ditto .......c0cccseeeees 8,316 18 5 8,316 18 5 
Lying-in Hospital in Dublin; for Ditto sccccccccccsoeseceseos ie waeae 3,148 12 3 3,148 12 
Dr. Steeven’s Hospital; for Ditto..... Scrcccecccecscccssers@cceeseeee ° 1,467 13 10. 1,467 13 1 
House of Recovery and Fever Hospital in Cork-street, Dublin ; 

NOR 4,615 7 8 4,615 7 8 
Hospital for Incurables at Dublin ; for Ditto 465 4 74 465 4 
Association for discountenancing Vice, and promoting the know- 

ledge and practice of the Christian Religion ; for Ditto......... 3,430 3 1 3,430 3 1 
Green Coat Hospital for the City of Cork ; for Ditt0.....000: eesece 104 6 2 104 6 2 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in Ireland ; for 

8,910 9 23 8,910 9 
Dublin Society ; for 9,230 15 43 9,230 15 
Farming Society of Ireland; for Ditto....... wane wedeanden aacnventade 4,539 13 10 4,539 13 10 
Cork Institution ; for Ditto’ ae 2,307 13 10 2,307 13 10 
Protestant Charter Schools of Ireland ; for Ditto .......ss.csscesee 38,343 13 10 38,343 13 10 
Roman Catholic Seminary ; for Ditto .......ss.csesesseeesseeseenenees 8,928 18 54 8,928 18 5% 

22,364,627 18 34/18,907,013 1 3% 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 
Not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of the Year. 


James Fisher, Esq. on his Salary sg" additional trouble in preparing Exchequer Bills, 
pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3, cape 375 0 0 
Expenses in the Office of the ‘Commissioners for Reduction of the National Debt ... 3,500 0 0 
Bank of England, for Management on Life Annuities. wcscccccsecaces 1,006 7 11 
Expenses in the Office for issuing Exchequer Bills for ‘Employment of the Poor ... 2,200 0 0 
7,081 7 11 
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Amount of Sums voted ;...as per preceding Account aeee 
Payments for Services not Voted .... on eo 
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d, 
22,364,627 18 
7,081 7 11 


22,371,709 6 oF 


WAYS AND MEANS for Answering the foregoing SERVICES. 


& 
Duty on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, and on Pensions, beaten fe. continued { 3,000,000 0 0 
Surplus Consolidated Fund, at 5th April 1817 - - - -] 1,225,978 2 2% 
Excise Duties, continued per Act 56 Geo. 3, cap.17 = = = =} 1,300,000 0 0 
Arrears of Property Tax - - - - -] 1,500,000 0 O 
Surplus of Grants for 1815 - - - - 15,749 15 2 
Ditto - for 1816 © © + =] 1,824,656 0 15 
Profits of Lotteries - -| 236,750 0 
Monies to arise from the Sale of ola Naval “ai Victualling | Stores - -| 400,000 0 O 
Voluntary Contributions from the Civil List Revenue, and from Persons holding 
Office. and Places in his Majesty’s Service - - . 70,000 0 
Interest on Land Tax redeemed by Money - - 788 8 OF 
Surplus of Exchequer Bills and Irish Treasury Bills, granted in the last Session of 
Parliament, after reserving sufficient to pay off similar Bills charged-on Aids 1817 |12,538,100 0 0 
° 22,112,022 6 4 
Amount of Sums Voted, and of apni toe Corrie not Vated ; 
asabove - - «| 22,371,709 6 2% 


Amount of Ways and Means ; 3 as above - - - -| 22,112,022 6 4 


Deficiency of Waysand Means - - - -| 259,686 19 10% 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
4th April 1818. 


CHARLES ARBUTHNOT. 


END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1515, 


INDEX. 


